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A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches,  Neuralgias, 
CoId-ln-the-Head,  Indigestion.  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 
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"Antikamnia  <&  Codeine  Tablets 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  DOSE:  One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying,  -t 
ent«rtaiu8  and  comJorts  babies  hours  at  a  timo.       O  , 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  ind  'i roc  u  s  A 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  ma<£,  1*5  cts.  • 

EDUCATOR  FTQOO   STORE,  T 
20B  TRF.MONT  8T.,  t  .'  BOBTON,  MASS     Y  <  . 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppec 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavny 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  -  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  VasHine. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P*re  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 
Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  ;  re  not  safe. 
Refuse  e/irythlng  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaceline  m^dc  by  us. 
The  W3'fl  *•  Vasemne    is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  rifcht  to  use  it- 

SRESEBMGH  MAHUFACTDBING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
in  MI7E  STKEFT.  IEW  YORK. 
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Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  tafants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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Enlarged  Tonsils. 


This  very  common  affection  de- 
serves close  and  careful  considera- 
tion, for  it  is  especially  enlarged  or 
hypertrophied  tonsils  that  are  the 
source,  directly  and  indirectly,  of 
great  injury  to  the  various  contigu- 
ous structures,  and  if  this  center  of 
local  and  general  disturbance  is  re- 
moved, much  evil  may  be  averted  or 
remedied. 

Enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of 
the  tonsils  is  usually  the  result  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  tonsilitis.  These 
attacks  may  be  acute  or  sub-acute, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  inflam- 
mation is  hardly  sufficient  to  attract 
attention.  Enlarged  tonsils  may  be 
congenital,  or,  at  least,  are  noticed 
soon  after  birth.  Puny  and  ill- 
nourished  children,  with  scrofula  or 
lung  trouble,  are  much  more  suscep- 
tible to  this  affection.  It  also  oc- 
curs after  attacks  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever.  Frequently  the  pa- 
tients are  not  aware  that  their  tonsils 
are  enlarged,  as  the  process  of 
growth,  resulting  from  numerous 
mild  attacks  of  catarrhal  sore  throat, 
has  been  so  gradual  and  insidious; 
and  it  is  only  when  some  of  the 
neighboring  organs,  as  the  chest, 
nose  or  ear,  become  affected,  that 


the  attention  of  the  patients  is  drawn 
to  their  throat  trouble.  Therefore, 
the  mothers  should  give  heed  to  any 
of  the  indications  of  enlarged  ton- 
sils, and  examine  the  throat  when 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  their  ex- 
istence. 

Symptoms. 

The  objective  signs  are,  of  course, 
very  apparent  upon  inspection.  On 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  throat  irreg- 
ular, globular,  red  or  reddish  yellow 
masses  are  seen.  The  size  may 
vary,  being  dependent  upon  the 
number  and  severity  of  the  attacks, 
and  they  may  be  larger  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
glands  in  the  neck  are  enlarged. 

Condition  of  the  Voice. 
It  is  usually  muffled  and  of  a  nasal 
character,  has  a  peculiar  clang,  is 
husky,  thick,  and  often  shrill.  The 
patient  is  easily  fatigued,  and  can- 
not read  aloud  long  at  a  time.  The 
articulation  is  indistinct.  The 
words  are  "mouthed"  as  if  food  were 
in  the  mouth ;  and,  at  times,  articu- 
lation is  even  difficult. 

Respiration. 

The  nasal  breathing  is  interfered 
with,  therefore  the  patients  breathe 
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through  the  mouth,  and,  conse- 
quently, snore  in  their  sleep,  which 
is  restless  and  disturbed.  If  the 
mouth-breathing  continues  any 
length  of  time  we  have  a  very  char- 
acteristic aspect  of  the  countenance, 
which,  in  itself,  should  arouse  sus- 
picion of  tonsilar  trouble.  The 
mouth  is  open,  the  chin  hanging 
down,  imparting  to  the  face  a  pecu- 
liarly silly  and  stupid  expression. 
The  child  is  listless  and  indolent. 
If  the  interference  with  respiration 
is  prolonged  the  chest  walls  become 
narrowed  and  the  breast  bone  prom- 
inent ;  then  we  have  the  well-known 
deformity  of  the  chest  called  "pig- 
eon-breast," from  the  mechanical 
obstruction  to  breathing,  and  this 
may  eventually  lead  to  impaired  vi- 
tality of  the  lungs,  and  consequently 
serious  decline  of  the  general  health. 
The  patients  are  frequently  harassed 
by  an  irritable  cough  of  a  spasmodic 
character,  due  to  reflex  irritation 
from  the  enlarged  tonsils.  This 
cough  is  often  mistaken  for  an  in- 
dication of  lung  trouble. 

The  bad  odor  from  the  secretion 
of  the  enlarged  glands  is  often  irri- 
tating, causing  digestive  disturb- 
ances. Enlarged  tonsils  also  give 
rise  to  nervous  phenomena,  particu- 
larly difficulty  in  breathing.  The 
child  wakes  up  with  a  choking  sen- 
sation, and  these  attacks  are  some- 
times severe,  respiration  being  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  on  account  of  a 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  They  simu- 
late asthmatic  attacks  and  even  hay- 
fever,  when  accompanied  by  nasal 
catarrh. 


In  chronically  enlarged  tonsils 
swallowing  is  not  usually  painful 
unless  during  recurrence  of  catarr- 
hal attack.  There  is,  however,  a 
feeling  of  discomfort  and  fullness  in 
the  throat,  and  the  collection  of  mu- 
cus produces  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
it,  thereby  causing  constant  "hawk- 
ing" and  "hemming."  The  patients 
wish  to  drink  water  freely  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  food,  and  if  the 
tonsils  are  greatly  enlarged  the  child 
finds  difficulty  in  swallowing  large 
morsels. 

Impairment  of  Hearing. 

Deafness  is  also  one  of  the  disa- 
greeable sequels  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tonsils  on  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  (which  leads 
into  the  ear),  or,  more  frequently, 
from  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion through  this  tube  into  the  mid- 
dle ear.  Smell  and  taste  are  also 
impaired  when  the  inflammation 
has  extended  to  the  nose,  producing 
nasal  catarrh. 

Constitutional  Treatment. 

The  diet  should  be  simple  and 
nutritious.  The  functions  of  the 
bowels,  kidneys  and  skin  should  re- 
ceive proper  attention.  Sweet- 
meats, rich  food,  strong  condiments 
and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
avoided.  Codliver  oil,  iron  prepara- 
tions, vegetable  and  mineral  tonics 
should  be  administered.  But  these 
remedies  are  more  effective  and 
beneficial  after  the  radical  treat- 
ment— i.  e.,  the  removal  of  the  ton- 
sils. The  so-called  remedies  that 
produce  absorption  are  a  myth. 
They  fail  to  cause  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  the  enlargement.  The  ton- 
sils are  sometimes  partially  absorbed 
and  shrink  when  only  moderately 
enlarged,  or  if  they  are  of  a  soft, 
elastic  character,  but  it.  is  rarely  the 
case  that  they  disappear  entirely. 
Local  Treatment. 
This  may  be  given  a  trial,  if  only 
that  one  may  be  convinced  of  its 
inefficacy.  Local  treatment  consists 
of  gargles  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
alum,  glycerole  of  tannin,  tincture 
of  iodine,  compression  of  the  tonsils, 
etc.  But  all  these  remedies  are  of 
little  or  no  value,  for  if  they  cause 
the  tonsils  to  shrink  somewhat,  an- 
other attack  of  tonsilitis  will  cause 
them  to  swell  again.  And  if  the 
tonsils  are  considerably  enlarged, 
thickened  and  hypertrophied,  these 
remedies  are  entirely  useless.  Ex- 
perimenting with  them  is  simply  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort,  while  the 
longer  the  tonsils  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  more  injury  is  caused  and 
the  more  lasting  are  the  harmful  ef- 
fects. This  being  the  case,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  strongly  advise  the 
removal  of  chronically  enlarged  ton- 
sils as  early  as  possible.  They  may 
be  removed  in  children  four  or  five 
years  old  with  safety,  and  even  at 
the  age  of  three.  The  operation  is 
simple,  with  the  use  of  cocaine  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  painless  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and,  if  properly 
performed  with  the  tonsilitome,  not 
at  all  dangerous.  It  is  therefore 
most  reprehensible  neglect  not  to 
remove  enlarged  tonsils,  when  we 
consider  the  serious  damage  caused 
by  their  prolonged   presence,  not 


only  to  the  surrounding  organs,  but 
to  the  general  health. 

To  show  how  irrational  and  weak- 
ly supported  are  the  objections  to 
their  removal,  we  will  mention  a  few 
and  briefly  refute  them. 

Objections  to  Removal. 

The  removal  of  the  tonsils  has 
been  condemned  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  It  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
general  health. 

2.  It  will  injure  the  voice. 

3.  It  is  useless,  because  the  tonsils 
will  grow  again. 

4.  The  operation  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  hemorrhage. 

5.  After  the  removal  of  the  ton- 
sils, the  patient  is  more  liable  to 
catch  cold  or  infectious  diseases,  as 
diphtheria,  etc. ;  while  their  presence 
acts  as  a  protection  against  bron- 
chitis, phthisis,  etc. 

6.  It  may  arrest  sexual  develop- 
ment or  destroy  the  patient's  viril- 
ity. 

7.  The  tonsils  may  be  absorbed  or 
shrink  spontaneously. 

8.  The  ordinary  milder  means 
(with  internal  treatment),  as  gar- 
gles, sprays,  etc.,  will  cause  their 
disappearance. 

We  shall  reply  to  the  objections  in 
their  order : 

Refutation. 

1.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  As  chronically  enlarged  ton- 
sils cause  nasal  catarrh,  deafness, 
throat  and  chest  trouble,  they  natur- 
ally injure  the  health,  and  when  they 
are  removed  the  general  health  im- 
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proves  materially,  even  without  fur- 
ther treatment. 

2.  This  is  a  popular  and  most  un- 
fortunate fallacy,  as  it  has  great 
weight  with  singers  or  parents  who 
have  musical  aspirations  for  their 
children.  So  far  from  the  voice  be- 
ing injured  by  the  removal  of  the 
tonsils,  it  is  quickly  and  noticeably 
benefited,  both  in  tone  and  quality. 
As  the  voice,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, is  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pharynx  (even  more  so 
than  on  the  naso-pharyngeal  or 
nasal  structures),  it  is  decidedly  im- 
paired by  any  obstruction  hurting 
the  movements  of  these  structures 
and  closing  the  passage ;  and  as  the 
inflammation  may  extend  to  the 
larynx  and  vocal  cords  that  are  act- 
ively concerned  in  sound  production, 
the  injury  is  likely  to  be  so  much 
greater.  By  removal  the  normal 
capacity  is  restored,  and  the  voice 
becomes  full  and  clear. 

3.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  ton- 
sils return  if  properly  removed,  and 
even  if  they  did  they  could  be  re- 
moved a  second  time ;  but  that  is  ex- 
ceptional. One  tonsil  may  become 
enlarged,  and  later  the  other,  thus 
making  necessary  two  operations. 

4.  The  fear  of  this  operation  is  an 
insufficient  objection,  as  with  co- 
caine it  is  rendered  almost  painless, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  very 
quickly  performed.  The  attending 
hemorrhage  is  rarely  serious.  There 
are  very  few  cases  on  record  where 
it  has  proved  at  all  dangerous,  and 
these  were  in  persons  of  a  hemorr- 
hagic diathesis,  (i.  e.,  inclined  to  pro- 
fuse bleeding),  or  when  the  opera- 


tion was  performed  with  the  knife 
instead  of  the  tonsilitome,  which  is 
now  mostly  used.  The  moderate 
hemorrhage  which  takes  place  is  of 
no  consequence,  and  can  usually  be 
stopped  with  ease. 

5.  A  most  illogical  objection,  as 
the  patient  afflicted  with  enlarged 
tonsils  is  liable  to  repeated  attacks 
of  tonsilitis  and  is  very  susceptible 
to  colds,  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  runs  the  risk  of  bron- 
chitis and  other  affections  of  the  air- 
passages.  Acting,  as  they  do,  as  a 
mechanical  obstruction  to  respira- 
tion, the  tonsils  produce  defective 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  they 
also  offer  a  large  sensitive  surface  to 
diphtheria,  and  with  enlarged  tonsils 
diphtheria  is  more  difficult  to  treat. 

6.  This  objection,  seriously  urged 
by  intelligent  persons,  is  entirely  un- 
founded, as  there  are  many  instances 
on  record  where  both  father  and 
mother  have  had  their  tonsils  re- 
moved and  have  subsequently  found 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large,  healthy  family. 

7.  It  is  very  exceptional  that  ton- 
sils are  so  absorbed.  They  may  get 
smaller,  but  do  not  disappear,  as  a 
rule,  entirely,  as  statistics  prove, 
while  in  the  meantime  much  injury 
has  been  done. 

8.  Milder  measures  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  and  internal  reme- 
dies, tried  again  and  again  to  pro- 
duce absorption,  have  proved  a  de- 
lusion. Gargles  and  sprays  may 
cause  some  shrinkage,  but  they  re- 
quire a  long  time,  and  only  serve  to 
worry  and  exasperate  the  child. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  a  consid- 
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eration  of  these  facts,  that  he  im- 
portance of  the  removal  of  the  ton- 
sils cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Condition  After  Removal. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  sim- 
ple, as  the  tonsils  heal  quickly.  The 
patient  should  partake  of  no  solid 
food  for  two  or  three  days,  avoid 
what  is  irritating  or  indigestible,  and 
the  food  should  be  lukewarm.  Here 
again,  Leiter's  apparatus,  described 
recently  in  Babyhood,  used  on 
the  same  day  as  the  operation,  and 
on  the  next  (with  cold  water), 
serves  quickly  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation. A  gargle  of  borax  and 
water,  or  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  warm  water  (one  part  of  acid  to 
forty  parts  of  water),  or  salicylic 
acid  (i  to  ioo)  may  be  used  every 
four  hours.  But  these  applications 
are  more  conveniently  made  with  an 
atomizer  or  spray  apparatus. 

In  most  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils 
there  are  present  adenoid  growths 
(a  subject  treated  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Babyhood)  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  these  to  complete 
the  cure. 

To  render  the  patient  less  suscep- 
tible to  colds  and  frequent  catarrhal 
attacks,  cold  baths,  or  regular  wash- 
ing of  the  chest  and  body  with  cold 
water,  and  rubbing  well  with  a 
rough  towel,  may  be  recommended. 
The  administering  of  cod-liver  oil, 
of  tonics,  or  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron 
is  also  suitable  for  children.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise  are 
advisable  under  all  circumstances. 

For  defects  of  articulation,  which 


have  become  a  habit,  suitable  prac- 
tice in  reading  aloud,  in  proper  pro- 
nunciation and  breathing,  is  neces- 
sary and  of  great  benefit. 

The  deformity  of  the  chest  yields 
now  more  readily  to  treatment, 
which  consists  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  systematic  and  regular 
practice  in  chest  expansion. 

In  fact,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
removal  of  the  tonsils  are  soon  no- 
ticeable. The  patient  sleeps  calmly 
and  quietly,  does  not  snore  now  or 
breathe  so  much  through  the  mouth. 
The  throat  is  less  irritable,  the  voice 
clear  and  purer,  the  hearing  consid- 
erably improved.  The  child  seems, 
in  truth,  re-invigorated  and  regen- 
erated, lively  and  sprightly. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  draw  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  at- 
tacks of  tonsilitis  are  either  depend- 
ent upon  or  in  connection  with 
rheumatism  or  a  rheumatic  diathe- 
sis, as  we  frequently  find  a  slight  or 
even  severe  attack  of  articular  rheu- 
matism occurring  during  or  follow- 
ing upon  an  attack  of  tonsilitis.  The 
first  indication  of  this  is  given  by 
pains  in  the  back  or  in  the  joints,  or 
in  the  muscles.  Such  pains  of 
course  may  also  occur  with  the  fever 
of  tonsilitis,  but  they  are  much  more 
marked  in  the  rheumatic  affection. 
Therefore,  it  is  considered  advisa- 
ble, when  these  pains  are  present,  to 
put  the  patient  upon  rheumatic 
treatment  (salicylate  of  soda)  dur- 
ing and  after  the  attack  of  tonsilitis 
and  in  convalescence. 


Nursery  Problems 


Crying  to  Go  to  Sleep— Pain  of  Teeth 
Cutting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  I'd  like  to  know  is  the  philosophy 
of  a  baby  crying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  of  the 
pain  of  teeth-cutting — both  natural  func- 
tions, and  in  the  case  of  sleep  (except  in 
babyhood)  nature  induces  its  own  result 
and  requires  no  assistance.         H.  S.  S. 

New  York. 

Like  many  others,  you   seem  to 
think  that  a  process  that  is  physio- 
logical is  necessarily  free  from  discom- 
fort.   Would  that  it  were  so!    For  a 
physiological  process  to  go  on  pain- 
lessly and  unconsciously  proper  sur- 
roundings are  necessary.  A  tooth  may 
and  often  does  press  its  way  through 
the  gum  without  evident  distress;  but 
even  in  many  of  these  cases  the  ob- 
servant attendant  recognizes  certain 
motions  of  the  mouth  which  show  that 
the  child  is  conscious  of  something, 
even  if  it  does  not  cry.    The  irritation 
may  also  make  the  child  more  excita- 
ble, either  to  pleasure  or  to  grief,  than 
usual.    But  this  is  in  no  way  peculiar 
to  teething.    The  whole  process  of  di- 
gestion may  be  attended  with  discom- 
fort.     One  child  will  eat  a  banana 
without  apparently  any  effect ;  the  next 
child  has  convulsions  from  eating  one. 
The  difference  is  not  in  the  process, 
but  in  the  individual  power  of  diges- 


tion and  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
system.  So  later  in  childhood  or  ado- 
lescence come  many  derangements — 
e.  g.,  "growing  pains,"  the  develop- 
mental discomforts  of  both  sexes. 
These  are  all  natural  processes ;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  painless  the 
system  must  be  in  an  entirely  proper 
physiological  condition. 

Take  sleep  again.   It  is  not  true  that 
"nature  induces  its  own  result  and  re- 
quires no  assistance/'  except  under 
favorable  circumstances.     With  the 
man  who  has  health,  a  perfect  diges- 
tion, enough  to  do  to  produce  gentle 
fatigue  and  not  too  much,  who  has  nc 
worries  and  who  goes  to  bed  expecting 
to  sleep  till  the  breakfast-bell  rings 
nature  "requires  no  assistance."  Let 
any  one  of  these  requirements  be  want- 
ing and  see  what  nature  will  do.  The 
practical  point  here  is  this:  Babies 
"worry"  at  going  to  sleep  usually  from 
fatigue.    They  are  kept  awake  until 
their  little  strength  is  exhausted,  and 
their  fretting  is  the  cause  of  the  first 
recognition  their  fatigue  receives.  It 
takes  time  for  the  nervous  system  to 
quiet  down.   The  same  is  true  of  older 
children.  The  judicious  attendant  be- 
gins to  quiet  the  baby  or  the  older  child 
in  advance  of  fatigue.    The  baby  may 
be  usually  lulled  to  sleep  when  the  time 
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for  slumber  is  approaching;  the  older 
child's  play  may  be  interrupted  by  a 
quiet  story-telling  or  singing,  and  sleep 
comes,  if  not  promptly,  without  weep- 
ing. 


Stopping  the  Secretion  of  Milk;  Changing 
Day  Garments  at  Night;  Reducing 
Baby's  Temperature. 

To.  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  What  can  you  suggest  as  a  quick  and 
effectual  method  of  "drying  up"  one's  milk? 
I  have  had  an  abundance  of  milk  ever  since 
my  baby  girl  came  eight  months  ago  (as 
her  twenty-six  pounds  testify).  At  the 
time  of  my  confinement  I  had  a  broken 
breast,  and  several  times  since  both  breasts 
have  been  bady  caked.  Fearing  that  I  may 
have  trouble  when  I  begin  the  weaning 
process,  I  ask  your  counsel. 

(2)  Is  Babyhood  strongly  opposed  to  a 
babe  sleeping  in  the  same  shirt  at  night  it 
has  worn  during  the  day?    If  so,  why? 

(3)  How  can  I  lower  the  temperature  of 
my  baby  when  she  has  a  high  fever,  caused 
by  teething?  Or  is  that  a  prudent  thing  to 
do?  An  Appreciative  Subscriber. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

( 1 )  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in 
"drying  up"  the  milk.  A  breast  not 
sucked  will  stop  secreting  as  a  rule. 
The  collection  that  forms  for  a  short 
time  may  be  stroked  out  or  drawn  with 
a  breast-pump.  The  application  of 
preparations  containing  belladonna  di- 
minishes the  secretion  and  eases  pain. 
But  the  child  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suck  the  breast  if  this  is  used,  for  fear 
of  poisoning. 

(2)  It  is  better  to  change,  on 
grounds  of  cleanliness  chiefly.  And  if 
the  child  perspires,  the  change  to  a 
dry  shirt  is  a  precaution  against  tak- 
ing cold. 

(3)  The  safest  way  is  by  the  use  of 


the  bath — say  of  95°  F.,  reducing  it  by 
addition  of  cool  water  to  900  F. 


Slow  Growth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  between  five  and  six  weeks 
old.  He  is  small,  but  seems  perfectly  well, 
is  not  thin,  has  good  color  and  looks  bright, 
sleeps  well,  has  very  little  colic,  and  cries 
but  little.  We  are  obliged  to  feed  him  on 
condensed  milk.  It  seems  to  agree  with 
him  and  satisfies  him.  I  prepare  it  by  using 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  water,  three  of 
lime  water,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of 
milk,  and  a  little  salt.  He  takes  this  portion 
from  a  cup,  at  intervals  of  three  hours  (ex- 
cepting at  nigh(t),  six  times  during  the 
twenty-four,  making  in  all  about  a  quart  of 
the  prepared  milk.  Yet  he  does  not  grow. 
He  weighs  no  more  now  then  when  one 
week  old  (seven  pounds).  Since  two  weeks 
old  he  has  not  been  fed  after  ten  at  night 
until  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  But  I 
cannot  say  that,  so  far,  my  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  met  with  success.  He  is  just 
as  apt  to  wake  at  one  or  two  o'clock  and 
protest  most  vigorously,  as  to  sleep  through. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  my  own  sleep  is  concerned, 
I  would  get  more  by  feeding  him  every 
three  hours  all  night,  as  he  wants  me  to  do. 
I  suppose  perseverance  will  conquer  at  last, 
but  it  seems  to  take  a  long  time. 

(1)  Now,  can  you  suggest  to  me  any  of 
the  reasons  why  my  baby  does  not  increase 
in  weight? 

(2)  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  night- 
feeding?  Should  I  try  to  make  him  go  still 
longer  without  food? 

I  can  really  think  of  no  reason  myself 
why  he  should  not  gain.  His  food  seems  to 
be  well  digested,  he  has  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
and  in  every  way  that  I  can  think  of  is  well 
cared  for.  I  am  very  anxious  to  rear  him 
intelligently  and  hygienically,  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  help  of  Babyhood. 

Philadelphia.  B. 

As  we  understand  the  case  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  fault  in  health 
except  the  failure  to  grow.  The 
child  is  still  pretty  young.    It  will 
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sometimes  happen  that  when  a  child 
is  weaned  the  weight  remains  un- 
changed for  some  weeks,  even  a 
month  or  more,  and  then  suddenly 
begins  to  increase.  Such  cases  we 
have  been  inclined  to  explain  by  a 
supposition  that  a  certain  length  of 
time  was  required  before  the  child's 
digestion  was  equal  to  the  new  re- 
quirements, and  no  other  reason 
could  be  given.  We  can  imagine 
that  such  a  condition  could  exist  in 
a  child  who  was  artificially  fed  from 
the  start.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  growth  is  usually  not  a  uni- 
form, but  a  fitful  progression.  If 
the  weight  is  still  stationary,  we 
would  suggest  trying  some  other 
food,  such  as  your  physician,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter, 
may  recommend.  For  babies  so 
young  as  yours  we  think  that  the 
use  of  the  bottle  has  advantages 
arising  from  the^  sucking  required  to 
obtain  the  food. 

(2)  He  does  not  seem  to  be  fed 
too  frequently  at  night,  and  in  view 
of  his  few  weeks  of  age  and  faulty 
nutrition,  we  should  not  object  to 
his  having  for  a  time  the  extra  meal 
he  asks  for. 


Hernia. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  of  sixteen  months,  a  delicate  lit- 
tle boy,  has  rupture,  scrotal,  on  one  side. 
It  appeared  when  he  was  about  six  weeks 
old.  We  have  tried  two  kinds  of  trusses, 
and  neither  retains  the  intestine  in  certain 
positions  and  movements.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of  truss  for 
this  particular  case.  J.  B.  S. 

Omaha.  Neb. 


We  cannot  tell  you  the  best  kind 
of  truss  or  even  a  good  truss  unless 
it  is  fitted  carefully  to  the  patient. 
The  success  of  treatment  depends 
very  much  upon  the  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  its  fit — snug  enough  to 
retain  the  hernia,  not  so  snug  as  to 
irritate,  and  many  other  details.  If 
these  requisites  are  fulfilled  any 
truss  is  good.  Some  trusses  are 
more  likely  to  fit  than  others,  and  in 
so  far  are  better.  Your  physician 
should  try  the  trusses  you  have,  and 
try  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  their 
failure.  He  may  find  that  one  or  the 
other  can  be  changed  at  home  so  as 
to  fit.  A  little  change  in  shape  of 
pad  or  of  curve  of  spring  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success. 


Refusal  to  Nurse. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
make  Baby  nurse.  I  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  bottle  part  of  the  time  on  account  of 
only  nursing  on  one  breast,  and  he  has.  be- 
come so  attached  to  the  bottle  he  will  not 
nurse;  he  is  three  months  old. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  S.  E.  W. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
A  breast  that  gives  a  scant  supply  of 
milk  generally  is  drawn  with  some 
effort  by  the  child,  and  he  naturally 
prefers  the  free-flowing  bottle. 
There  is  nothing  to  advise  except 
persistence,  but  usually  the  bottle 
wins  the  day.  Ordinarily  a  little 
hunger  can  be  brought  to  bear,  so 
that  Baby  is  willing  to  work  for  his 
meal. 
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Constant  Crying— Spitting  and  Vomiting. 

T o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  three  months  old,  and  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  he  cried  every  hour  of 
that  time  which  was  not  spent  in  sleep.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  quiet  fifteen 
minutes  consecutively.  I  have  not  nursed 
him  since  he  was  a  month  old.  Until  a 
week  ago  I  fed  him  on  condensed  milk.  He 
spat  it  up  continually.  It  seemed  to  me  he 
could  not  retain  one-fifth  of  what  he  ate. 
I  then  determined  to  try  another  food,  but 
have  met  with  little  success  so  far.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  anything,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  and  the  number  of 
times  he  gets  it.  He  is  always  hungry.  I 
try  to  feed  him  regularly,  but  all  I  do  is  of 
no  avail.  I  have  thought  perhaps  he  suf- 
fered from  colic,  but  am  satisfied  now  that 
this  is  not  the  reason  of  his  ill-humor.  Will 
you  please  try  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  constant  craving  for  food,  and 
give  me  a  remedy  for  his  vomiting?  The 
condensed  milk  soured  before  it  came  up, 
but  the  food  does  not  seem  to  change  a  par- 
ticle. I  am  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
spitting  up  if  I  can.  I  have  not  consulted 
my  physician,  for  I  spoke  to  him  when  the 
baby  was  about  a  month  old,  and  he  just 
said :  "Let  him  spit  it  up ;  it  is  good  for 
him."  But  I  think  the  child  is  getting  old 
enough  now  to  retain  his  food  better.  I  will 
be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you  can  assist  me 
in  this  dilemma. 

Richmond,  Va.         A  Young  Mother. 

The  facts  given  in  brief  are:  A 
child  of  three  months  was  nursed 
one  month,  fed  on  condensed  milk 
(amount  of  dilution  not  stated)  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  one  week  on 
another  food,  probably  prepared  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  can ;  the 
frequency  of  feeding  and  the  amount 
given  are  not  stated.  He  is  very 
restless  and  given  to  crying  when 
awake,  is  very  greedy  of  food  and 
retains  but  a  small  portion  of  what 
is  taken.    On  such  a  showing  only 


a  general  opinion  of  the  nature  of  its 
trouble  can  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  en- 
dorse the  general  statement  that  it 
is  good  for  a  baby  to  spit  up,  and 
probably  your  physician  did  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  so  taken.  If  a  child 
has  been  given  food  until  the  stom- 
ach is  over-distended,  as  is  very 
often  the  case,  regurgitation  is  a  re- 
lief. But  only  in  that  sense  does  it 
do  good.  If  a  child  rejects  four- 
fifths  (your  estimate)  of  what  it 
takes,  it  either  takes  a  great  deal 
too  much,  or  its  stomach,  from 
some  cause,  is  very  irritable.  In 
either  case  you  should  give  in- 
creased care  to  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing. The  crying  certainly,  the  rest- 
lessness probably,  are  evidences  of 
some  discomfort,  and  in  view  of  the 
other  symptoms  the  probable  source 
of  the  distress  is  the  stomach.  We 
have  so  often  insisted  upon  the  mis- 
taking of  thirst  for  hunger  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  do  so 
again.  But  very  likely  water  would 
often  quiet  the  child  as  well  as  food 
and  be  better  retained.  We  should 
urge  that  the  attention  of  the  physi- 
cian be  again  carefully  called  to  the 
case;  he  will  doubtless  aid  you  to 
get  the  stomach  into  better  condi- 
tion, and  as  a  consequence  you  will 
have  a  happier  baby. 


Nursing  After  Twelve  Months— Choice  of 
Food — Hours  of  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions?  I  am  thinking  of  weaning 
ny  baby,  who  is  nearly  one  year  old,  and  has 
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never  received  any  nourishment  except  from 
the  breast. 

(1)  Do  you  advise  nursing  after  twelve 
months  ? 

(2)  Can  you  give  some  directions  about 
milk  feeding? 

(3)  How  often  shall  I  feed  him?  He 
now  nurses  at  not  less  than  four-hour  inter- 
vals when  awake. 

Oakland,  Cal.  Mother. 

As  these  questions  are  very  fre- 
quently asked,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  go  over  the  ground  somewhat 
fully. 

(1)  We  do  not  advise,  as  a  rule, 
nursing  after  twelve  months.  Un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
great  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
child  or  unusual  exposure  to  damage 
from  artificial  food,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  nursing  be  continued 
by  a  very  strong  mother  or  nurse  or 
by  a  fresh  wet-nurse  taking  the  place 
of  the  exhausted  one.  But  the  rule 
stands ;  and  for  these  reasons : 
First,  few  breasts  are  reliable  as  late 
as  twelve  months  as  the  main  source 
of  food  for  a  yearling  child.  We 
are  not  of  course  now  speaking  of 
"mixed  feeding,"  when  the  breast 
supplies  only  a  part  and  often  a 
small  part  of  the  real  nourishment 
of  the  child,  but  is  used  rather  to 
quiet  it  to  sleep,  etc.  We  some- 
times see  the  grotesque  sight  of  a 
child  in  its  second  year  having  its 
dietary  in  the  main  suitable  for  a 
child  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
with  breast  milk  as  a  side-dish. 
But  when  the  breast  is  really  relied 
upon  at  twelve  months  the  little 
one  only  too  frequently  begins  to 
lag  or  to  fail  in  its  nutrition. 

Secondly,  the  average  baby  of 


twelve  months  not  only  needs,  but 
is  able  to  digest  something  more 
than  he  gets  from  the  breast.  But 
this  something  should  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  his  digestive 
power.  The  poor  in  cities  often 
have  no  intermediate  diet  between 
breast  milk  and  adult  food ;  and  this 
aids  in  raising  the  infant  mortality 
among  them. 

(2)  W e  assume  that  in  your  home 
you  can  get  milk  of  pretty  uniform 
good  quality  from  healthy  cows. 
If  so,  we  think  it  should  be  the  basis 
of  your  baby's  food  on  weaning. 
We  should  not  advise  the  passing  at 
once  to  pure  milk.  In  milk  that  has 
been  standing  for  a  time  the  cream 
will  be  found  in  the  upper  part  even 
if  the  cream  has  not  yet  technically 
"risen."  By  using  "top-milk," 
therefore,  a  given  bulk  of  milk  will 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  cream, 
and  the  necessary  dilution  of  the 
casein  with  water  be  better  borne. 
We  like  as  a  diluent  of  the  milk  not 
simple  water,  but  barley  water,  both 
for  its  nutritive  value  and  its  assist- 
ance in  the  rendering  the  curds  of 
milk  less  tenacious.  For  an  ordi- 
nary child  of  a  year  will  be  needed 
daily  from  a  quart  to  a  quart  and 
half  a  pint  of  this  top-milk  and  half 
as  much  barley  water.  Salt  may  be 
added  to  the  barley  water  or  to  the 
mixture  to  season.  The  amount 
taken  daily  varies  with  the  appetite 
of  the  child,  and  may  be  slightly 
above  or  below  the  amounts  men- 
tioned. Other  food  should  be  added 
only  after  a  preliminary  trial  of  this. 
We  have  made  no  mention  of  pre- 
pared foods,  although  we  believe 
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several  of  them  to  be  excellent,  and 
honestly  and  thoughtfully  prepared, 
because,  as  already  stated,  we  pre^ 
fer  to  take  at  the  start  that  food 
which  on  the  whole  is  most  easily 
procured  and  which  the  widest  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  ordinarily 
satisfactory:  Of  course,  there  may  be 
special  reason  why  a  prepared  food 
should  be  added  to  the  milk. 

(3)  Begin  at  the  same  intervals 
as  he  is  accustomed  to  in  nursing. 
The  sucklings  have  not  been  more 
frequent  than  four  hours  when 
awake,  which  we  suppose  means  in 
the  day.  He  could  have  food  say  at 
7  and  11  A.  M.,  3,  7  and  11  P.  M., 
and  rest  till  morning. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

A.  L.,  Norfolk,  Va. — Many  children 
are  far-sighted,  but  give  no  symptoms 
of  the  trouble,  and  grow  to  adult  age 
without  ever  having  the  fault  discov- 
ered. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  cases  of  far-sightedness  never 
give  the  patient  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. In  such  cases  the  child  is 
in  very  robust  health,  and  is  not  an- 
noyed by  the  extra  strain  put  upon 
the  eye,  and  the  degree  of  change  is  a 
slight  one.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  are  symptoms  sufficiently 
marked  to  have  the  child  complain. 
The  most  common  symptom  is  a  com- 
plaint that  after  reading  a  short  time 
there  is  blurring  of  the  sight  and  the 
letters  of  the  page  become  indistinct 
and  fade  away.  If  the  child  perse- 
veres and  makes  an  extra  effort  to  see 
well,  notwithstanding  this  dimness  of 
vision,  he  is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  a 


burning  sensation  of  the  lids,  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  tears,  and  from  head- 
ache. 

G.,  Tacoma,  Wash. — Bleeding  from 
the  nose  in  children  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon event,  and,  except  for  the  an- 
noyance and  inconvenience  which  it 
causes,  is  generally  of  little  impor- 
tance.   It  usually  ceases  of  itself. 

P.  T.,  Topeka,  Kan. — The  cold  pack 
is  usually  more  efficient  than  simple 
sponging.  It  is  thus  given:  A  sheet 
folded  to  the  proper  size  is  dipped  in 
water  of  the  required  temperature  and 
laid  upon  a  cot,  which  preferably  is 
protected  by  a  rubber  sheet.  The 
size  of  the  folded  sheet  should  be  such 
that  its  length  will  reach  from  the 
armpits  to  just  above  the  ankles,  its 
width  enough  to  encircle  the  body  and 
overlap  some  inches.  The  water 
should  not  be  below  85  degrees  F.,  un- 
less this  is  directed  by  a  physician. 
The  sheet  being  in  place,  the  child  is 
laid  upon  it,  one  arm  raised  and  one 
side  of  the  sheet  drawn  up  over  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  then  the  manoeu- 
vre repeated  for  the  other  side,  the 
sheet  being  lapped  over.  The  extrem- 
ities are  left  out  to  save  too  great  chill- 
ing of  the  parts.  A  blanket  can  be 
thrown  over  the  sheet  and  the  pack 
left  undisturbed  for,  say,  ten  minutes 
for  the  first  application.  The  patient 
is  then  lifted  out  quickly,  laid  in  a 
blanket,  lightly  enveloped  in  it,  and 
left  quiet.  Packs  colder  and  longer 
are  used  by  physicians,  but  they  should 
not  be  by  others  without  advice.  The 
depressing  effects  of  any  baths  m  » 
be  met  by  stimulants,  wine  or  spirits. 

R.  I.  J.,  Davenport,  la. — In  true 
jaundice  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  as 
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well  as  the  skin,  present  a  distinct  yel- 
low discoloration.  A  very  pale,  waxy 
appearance  usually  points  to  some  af- 
fection of  the  kidneys.  Lividity  of 
the  countenance,  with  blueness  of  the 
finger  nails,  shows  deficient  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  from  grave  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

D.,  Munising,  Mich. — There  is  no 
serious  objection  to  the  bottle  if  the 
child  is  willing  to  take  her  milk  from 
it.  The  dislike  to  change  is  often  very 
strong  in  children.  The  attempt  to 
teach  to  eat  should  continue,  but  she 
can  get  on  very  well  on  milk  alone 
for  a  good  while  yet. 

O.  S.,  Derby,  Conn. — Our  prefer- 
ence for  the  main  meal — which  is 
taken  not  later  than  2  P.  M. — is  one 
of  the  following,  giving  one  only  at  a 
meal :  A  good  broth  of  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton,  the  rice  or  barley  to  be  ven 
thoroughly  cooked.  Maccaroni  may 
for  a  variety  be  cooked  in  the  broth  in 
the  place  of  these  cereals,  but  it  must 
be  cut  up  very  finely  after  it  is  cooked, 
because  children  are  apt  to  swallow  it 
in  large  pieces,  which  are  not  digest- 
ible. As  an  alternative,  a  small  p'^ce 
of  mutton  may  be  allowed  on  some 
days :  unless  the  family  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  this  practically  has 
to  be  a  chop.  It  should  be  cooked 
enough  to  be  done  and  juicy,  but  not 
overdone.  Separate  all  tough  parts 
and  scrape  the  tender  ones  into  fine 
pulp,  or  else  put  it  into  a  mortar  and 
bruise  it.  The  former  is  ordinarilv 
less  bothersome.  If  the  digestion 
seems  good,  a  small  potato  or  part  of 
a  large  one,  thoroughly  roasted  and 
finely  mashed  with  a  fork  and  salted 
may  be  given  with  such  gravy  as 


comes  from  the  chop.  If  there  be 
roast  mutton,  a  piece  of  this  is  easily 
prepared.  The  egg,  of  course,  k^ps 
its  place  as  one  of  the  changes. 

M.j  Greenville,  S.  C. — Your  child's 
timidity  is  not  a  habit,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  it  was  caused  by  something  that 
startled  the  child  and  impressed  itself 
upon  its  mind.  A  fall,  or  possibly 
some  ailment,  like  vertigo,  may  also  be 
the  cause;  but,  as  the  child  appears 
well,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
frightened  by  some  threat  or  "buga- 
boo" story,  such  as  thoughtless  per- 
sons still  like  to  tell  children.  Pa- 
tience and  gentle  words,  and  distrac- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  will  probably 
soon  work  a  cure ;  but  in  dealing  with 
such  manifestations  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  children  may  be 
frightened  by  causes  which  appear 
very  trivial  to  adults,  and  such  causes 
do  not  always  lie  on  the  surface.  If 
the  child  is  of  a  confiding  nature,  sym- 
pathetic inquiry,  not  too  persistently 
urged,  may  reveal  the  cause,  and 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  appeal  to  the 
child's  courage,  and  stimulate  it.  If 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  physical 
cause,  intelligent  observation  ought  to 
disclose  it. 

L.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — In  admin- 
istering oils  (and  we  may  take  the 
castor  oil  as  a  type)  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  good  deal  of  the  ob- 
jectionableness  is  due  to  the  viscidity. 
Therefore,  first  heat  the  spoon  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  or  in  any  oilier 
way.  If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
allowed,  or  to  have  acquired  a  liking 
for,  sapid  things,  it  is  well  to  squeeze 
a  little  orange  juice  into  the  hot  spoon, 
then  pour  in  the  oil  and  squeeze  a  little 
more  juice  over  the  oil.    The  heat  of 
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the  spoon  makes  the  oil  flow  more  the  spoon  per  se,  there  is  no  use  in 
readily,  and  the  juice  above  and  below  trying  to  disguise  the  oil,  but  this  heat- 
renders  the  oil  hardly  recognizable,  ing  of  the  oil  or  spoon  is  always  help- 
If  the  baby  is  so  young  as  to  object  to  fill. 


Relief  in  Whooping  Cough 


A  Swiss  physician  claims  to  have 
found  a  means  of  relieving  the  par- 
oxysms of  whooping  cough  which 
is  purely  mechanical,  and  so  simple 
and  harmless  that  it  seems  worthy 
of  trial  by  mothers  and  intelligent 
attendants.  The  method  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

During  the  paroxysm  the  opera- 
tor, standing  in  front  of  the  patient, 
firmly  catches  with  his  forefinger 
that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  between 
its  angle  and  the  ear,  places  the  ends 
of  the  middle  fingers  just  in  front  of 
the  lobes  of  the  ear  and  the  thumbs 
upon  the  chin,  and  by  strong  and 
steady  traction  and  pressure  pulls 
the  jaw  downward  and  forward. 

The  procedure-  may  be  very  con- 
veniently modified  by  making  trac- 
tion with  the  right  thumb  and  fore- 
finger placed  on  the  hard  gum  behind 
and  below  the  lower  middle  incisors 
and  the  remaining  fingers  under  the 
chin,  while  the  left  hand  is  fixed  on 
the  child's  forehead  for  purposes  of 
counter-pressure. 


If  the  patient  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  operator,  the  latter  places  his 
thumb  just  above  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  ears,  the 
forefingers  on  the  ridges  which  run 
from  in  front  of  the  ears  to  the 
prominences  of  the  cheeks,  the  re- 
maining fingers  on  the  chin ;  and 
then  pushes  the  jaw  forward  and 
downward.  Traction  may  be  made 
still  more  rapidly  by  putting  the 
forefingers  into  the  patient's  mouth 
on  the  hard  gums  behind  and  below 
the  back  molars.  No  force  should, 
of  course,  be  applied  to  the  child's 
teeth.  As  soon  as  the  jaws  have 
been  moved  in  the  way  indicated, 
the  patient  is  told  to  take  a  deep 
breath.  The  procedure  is  said  to 
cut  short  the  spasm  almost  in- 
stantly. 

The  effect  is  explainable  on  physi- 
ological grounds.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  systematic  employment  of  this 
method  not  only  stops  the  parox- 
ysms but  diminishes  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting  and 
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expectoration,  as  well  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  further  that, 
as  it  is  entirely  painless,  children  do 
not  object  to  it,  and  after  experi- 
encing its  benefit  try  to  perform  the 


manipulations  upon  themselves.  Of 
course  greater  success  would  be  ex- 
pected if  the  child  operated  upon 
were  of  sufficient  age  to  assist  or  at 
least  not  to  resist  the  operator. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the   Farm.— IV. 


Sheep  may  be  discussed  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  as  were  cows. 
The  timid  and  defenseless  nature 
and  pretty  form  of  these  animals 
make  them  everybody's  favorites. 
While  talking  of  sheep,  let  us  dwell 
especially  on  the  manufacture  of 
yarn  and  woolen  goods,  the  dyeing 
process,  etc. ;  illustrate  also  how 
lamb  and  sheepskins  are  made  into 
gloves,  book  covers,  etc. 

Pigs,  though  decidedly  unattrac- 
tive, are  generally  considered  the 
most  profitable  of  all  farm  animals, 
and  furnish  themes  for  as  much  use- 
ful knowledge  as  any  other;  lard, 
hams  and  bacon  are  surely  impor- 
tant articles  of  commerce,  besides 
the  bristles,  that  will  lead  our  talk 
to  the  manufacture  of  brushes  of  all 
descriptions. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  animals  neces- 
sary on  a  farm,  but  sometimes  dan- 
gerous pets  and  not  always  suited 
for  children  to  play  with.    In  order 


to  lay  little  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties on  their  young  shoulders,  so 
that  they  may  learn  to  be  thoughtful 
of  the  needs  of  others,  preparing 
food  for  the  cat  and  dog  may  be  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  their  little 
masters  or  mistresses.  A  dog  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  powerful  horned  cattle 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
power  intelligence  has  over  brute 
force.  Numerous  examples  from 
history  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate 
how  this  fact  applies  to  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  Many  amusing  and 
touching  anecdotes  may  be  related 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  his  faith- 
fulness and  powers  of  memory. 

Among  all  the  animals  on  the 
farm,  it  is  the  horse  that  affords  our 
children  the  most  pleasure  as  well 
as  useful  knowledge.  There  is  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
the  picture  of  a  horse  with  division 
lines  for  the  different  parts  of  its 
bodv.    From  this  or  some  other  il- 
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lustration  we  can  easily  teach  our 
children  the  names  of  all  the  parts 
of  a  horse.  Where  children  and 
colts  grow  up  together  on  a  farm,  we 
often  see  them  the  best  of  friends 
and  playfellows,  and  with  kind  and 
gentle  treatment,  which  we  would 
have  our  children  extend  to  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
the  young  horse  will  prove  faithful 
and  kind  to  his  little  master.  Chil- 
dren may  win  the  affection  of 
a  horse  by  the  offer  of  occasional 
dainties,  and  the  use  of  kind  and 
gentle  language,  avoiding  in  speak- 
ing to  them  all  rough  and  coarse 
terms,  such  as  farmers  will  frequent- 
ly indulge  in. 

Driving  can  be  learned  very  early. 
When  children  have  completed  their 
sixth  year  they  should  know  how  to 
handle  gentle  horses  quite  well.  In 
those  parts  of  our  country  where 
farms  are  large  and  consequently  the 
houses  at  great  distances  from  one 
another,  we  depend  almost  entirely 
on  our  horses  to  take  us  on  errands 
of  business  or  pleasure.  Let  the  lit- 
tle companions  of  our  frequent  car- 
riage rides  be  the  drivers  as  soon  as 
their  hands  are  capable  of  holding 
the  reins.  How  big  a  little  boy 
thinks  himself,  and  his  part  how  im- 
portant, when  he  is  taking  papa  and 
mamma  out  riding.  I  know  a  boy 
five  years  old  who  has  learned  to 
drive,  and  likes  to  entertain  his  pas- 
sengers with  accounts  of  what  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
In  order  to  make  our  children  good 
drivers,  let  them  constantly  keep  on 
the  lookout  along  the  road  aheffid  of  " 
the  horses  to  avoid  ruts  and  holes 


or  any  chance  obstruction.  While 
looking  right  and  left  to  observe  the 
growing  crops,  the  condition  of  the 
cattle,  recent  improvements,  new 
fences  or  anything  else  worthy  of 
notice,  they  must  never  forget  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  horse  they  are 
driving.  How  to  drive  up  and  down 
hill,  how  to  pass  teams  on  the  road, 
and  many  other  things,  are  cheer- 
fully learned.  Children  must  be  ac- 
tive, and  a  ride,  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  reins,  is  to  them  a 
far  greater  enjoyment  than  to  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  still  in  the  carriage,  un- 
employed. 

Horseback  riding  our  children 
may  learn  at  the  same  early  age. 
We  would  not  deprive  them  of  the 
pleasure  and  healthy  exercise  of  this 
accomplishment.  While  out  riding 
or  driving  with  them  we  have  much 
time  for  instructive  and  amusing 
conversation,  of  which  the  horse 
naturally  often  forms  the  subject. 
There  is  more  to  learn  about  a  horse 
than  any  other  animal,  and  our  store 
of  knowledge  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
hausted. Probably  all  children  know 
how  useful  a  horse  is  to  us  during 
its  life,  but  they  should  also  be  in- 
formed that  we  gain  from  it  many 
important  articles  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  after  it  has  ceased  to 
live,  still  contributing,  though  all  un- 
consciously, to  our  comfort  and 
pleasure.  It  will  interest  our  chil- 
dren to  learn  that  some  of  our  soft 
chairs,  sofas  and  mattresses  are  filled 
with  the  long  hair  of  the  horses' 
manes  and  tails  ;  that  the  very  har- 
ness- and  saddles  we  lay  on  them  are 
often  c\it  from  the  tanned  skins  of 
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other  horses.  Naming  all  the  parts 
of  the  harness  is  another  thing  chil- 
dren wish  and  ought  to  learn. 

The  service  that  horses  have  done 
their  masters  in  battle  will  suggest 
tales  from  history.  Stories  of  the 
noble  bearing  of  the  horse,  its  intel- 
ligence, endurance  and  powers  of 
memory  have  been  told  so  often  in 
prose  and  verse  in  many  languages, 
that  we,  surely,  all  are  acquainted 
with  some  that  will  please. 

Thus  our  farm  animals  may  add 
much  to  the  mental  culture  and  phy- 


sical development  of  our  little  ones. 
Let  us  use  all  means  that  are  at  our 
disposal  to  keep  our  children  from 
growing  clumsy,  slow  and  stupid,  as 
farmers'  children  often  are.  Unless 
their  understanding  is  aroused  to  see 
the  workings  of  Nature  intelligently, 
the  objects  they  daily  behold  will 
appear  to  them  always  the  same. 
While  we  would  have  our  children 
early  acquire  habits  of  industry,  they 
should  not  be  sent  to  work  like 
"dumb,  driven  cattle,''  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  happy  childhood.   O.  F. 


The    "Scientific"   and   the  "Average" 

Mother.— II. 


Is  training  for  the  first  three  months 
useless  or  unnecessary?  No,  in- 
deed; it  is  just  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible, and  this  is  where  I  agree  with 
the  practice  of  my  scientific  sisters.  It 
is  in  these  first  few  months  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  build  the  firm 
foundation  of  good  health  for  our 
children,  which  will  help  us  in  all  fu- 
ture training.  A  tiny  baby  cannot  say 
to  himself,  "I  cry.  I  get  my  bottle ;  I 
want  my  bottle.  I  will  cry  again."  But 
he  can  have  his  stomach  so  disordered 
by  irregular  feeding  that  he  Wtil  cry 
most  of  the  time  when, lie  is.  not  eat- 


ing ;  and  it  does  not  take  more  than 
three  months  to  transform  some  babies 
into  confirmed  dyspeptics.  He  will 
not.  in  my  opinion,  grow  so  fond  of 
being  carried  and  rocked  that  he  will 
not  sleep  unless  soothed  in  that  way. 
but  he  may  have  his  poor  little  nerves 
so  shaken  and  quivering  by  constant 
trotting  and  tossing  and  violent  rock- 
ing that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him  to  lie  still  and  to  go  to  sleep 
like  a  child  who  has  been  treated  prop- 
erly, A  little  baby  should  be  as  much 
of  a  nonentity,  as  possible.  He  ought 
to  be  fed  regnlafly  and  kept  asleep  a 
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great  deal,  and  when  awake  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.     I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  the  babies  if  there  were  a 
general   law'  that  no  one  should  see 
them  for  the  first  three  months  save 
those  who  were  really  attending  to 
their  wants.    Now.  if  all  babies  were 
born  into  the  world  perfectly  healthy, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  how 
this   training   should   be  conducted. 
Our  scientific  friends  would  be  right 
in  thinking  there  could  be  no  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.    But,  unfortunately, 
a  great  many  babies  are  irregular — in 
other  words,  are  not  well.    Even  of 
those  called  healthy  children,  a  great 
many   pass   the   first  few  months  in 
great  discomfort.    They  can  be  fed 
regularly  just  as  much  as  well  babies, 
and  it  is  even  more  necessary  for 
their  good  that  they  should  be.  But 
they  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  all  night 
without  eating,  and  they  cannot  fall 
asleep  by  themselves  as  soon  as  laid 
on  the  bed.    And  it  is  for  the  mothers 
of  these  babies  that  I  am  writing,  and 
just  here  is  where  my  practice  as  well 
as  my  theory  differs  from  that  of  the 
scientific  mother,  since  my  theory  al- 
lows me  to  take  a  partial  good  when  I 
cannot  obtain  the  whole,  for  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  wise  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  a  little  baby.    In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  contest.    It  is  simply 
an  exercise  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  directed  against  a  creature  who 
cannot  possibly  understand  her  pur- 
pose.   If  the  denial  of  something  for 
which  he  cries  is  necessary  for  Baby's 
health,  the  mother  has  no  choice  but 
to  persist,  and  if  she  is  doing  just  the 


right  thing  the  increased  comfort  re- 
sulting will  keep  the  child  from  cry- 
ing for  the  indulgence.  But  if  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  indifference,  such 
as  not  rocking  him,  because  the  mother 
thinks  it  would  establish  a  bad  habit, 
or  depriving  him  of  any  food  in  the 
night  (though  it  does  not  injure  him), 
because  some  babies  sleep  all  night 
without  eating,  and  so  all  babies 
should — then  I  do  not  think  that  the 
efforts  at  training  will  by  any  means 
be  universally  successful. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
illustrates  this  point  in  her  article. 
She  tells  us  that  when  her  baby  was 
five  weeks  old  she  undertook  to  make 
her  go  without  food  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  She  cried  every  night  for 
two  or  three  hours  for  five  weeks,  at 
which  time  the  mother  ceased  the 
struggle,  thinking,  however,  that  she 
might  have  conquered  could  she  have 
persevered  for  a  few  more  nights.  I 
think  that  the  baby  would  have  cried 
for  five  more  weeks  had  the  mother 
persisted  so  long.  It  is  incredible  that 
a  baby  of  that  age  could  hold  out  from 
mere  force  of  will  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
phvsical  condition  which  demanded 
the  food  should  operate  one  night  as 
much  as  another.  When  this  mother 
made  the  attempt  for  five  or  six 
months  later,  it  took  her  only  three 
nights  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  al- 
though the  child  was  then  certainly 
old  enough  to  have  formed  a  habit, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  so  hard  to  break  up  habits  in  an 
older    child    after    all.     A  recent 
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medical  writer  in  Babyhood  said 
that  "few  mothers  have  nerve  and  will 
power  enough  to  carry  through  a 
course  of  training,"  if  it  has  not  been 
begun  before  the  child  is  three  or  four 
months  old.  But  is  not  this  because 
mothers  have  become  so  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  training  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  accomplished  in  the 
first  few  weeks  that  they  will  not  give 
it  a  proper  trial  later  on?  For  my 
own  part,  if  I  felt  obliged  to  battle 
with  a  child,  I  should  rather  do  it 
with  one  six  months  old  than  with  one 
that  is  only  two.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  these  terrible  sieges 
are  seldom  advisable.  A  well  child,  if 
intelligently  managed  ought  to  acquire 
good  habits  without  inordinately  long 
crying  spells  continuing  day  after  day. 
If  not,  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  and  the  mother  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  it  right  by  allowing  her 
baby  to  scream  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
while  she  will  not  take  it  up  for  fear 
that  if  she  once  does  so  all  previous 
training  will  be  lost. 

Let  no  one  so  far  mistake  me  as  to 
think  that  these  words  are  intended  to 
belittle  the  systematic  training  of 
babies.  I  believe  in  that  training  with 
all  my  heart,  and  have  defended  it  on 
many  occasions.  My  sole  object  is  to 
protest  against  the  doctrine  being 
made  so  hard  and  uninviting  as  to 
deter  all  but  the  strong-minded  few 
from  adhering  to  it,  and  also  to  en- 
courage those  mothers  who  have  not 
been  regular  with  their  children  at 


first  and  are  afraid  that  it  is  too  late 
to  begin  now. 

Everything  in  this  world  is  affected 
by  the  way  in  which  we  look  at  it, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  scien- 
tific mother  would  modify  her  argu- 
ments a  little  she  would  have  many 
more  disciples  than  she  has  now.  The 
average  mother  is  not  the  successful 
mother,  but  the  average  mother  would 
be  much  more  successful  if  she  were 
appealed  to  in  a  way  which  she  could 
appreciate.  Many  a  tender  mother, 
who  runs  as  soon  as  she  hears  her 
baby,  rather  than  let  him  cry  for  a 
minute,  would  yet  not  shrink  from  the 
sight  of  the  surgeon's  knife  upon  the 
soft  flesh  if  she  knew  that  it  was  to 
remove  some  blemish  that  would  cause 
her  darling  mortification  later  in  life. 

Tell  the  average  mother  that  she  is 
wasting  her  strength  and  time  in  rock- 
ing her  baby  to  sleep,  and  she  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear;  but  once  make  her 
believe  that  her  baby  will  ultimately 
be  healthier  and  happier  if  early 
trained  to  go  to  sleep  quietly  on  the 
bed,  and  in  many  cases  you  will  have 
her  for  a  follower. 

The  physical  good  of  our  children 
is  all  we  are  called  upon  to  look  after 
in  the  first  few  months  of  their  lives, 
and  we  will  accomplish  our  purpose 
much  more  tranquilly  if  we  attempt 
only  what  is  essential  to  that  end,  and 
entirely  discard  the  idea  that  we  are 
training  our  children  because,  if  we  do 
not  conquer  them,  they  will  arise  and 
conquer  us.  D.  L. 


Nursery   Helps   and  Novelties 


A  Baby  Pen. 

My  wife  wishes  me  to  describe  what 
I  call  by  a  homely  name,  a  "baby-pen," 
which  we  have  arranged  on  our  piazza. 
It  permits  of  the  babies  having  free 
liberty  in  their  play,  while  mamma, 
papa,  or  auntie,  or  whoever  has  them 
in  charge,  is  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  constant  surveillance  so  often  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fear  that  baby  might 
break  his  neck  by  tumbling  off  the 
piazza  if  we  put  him  down  for  a  min- 
ute. Open  fence-wire  with  an  inch 
mesh,  and  two  feet  in  width,  was  put 
into  frames  long  enough  to  lap  upon 
the  inside  of  the  pillars  supporting  the 
piazza-roof.  The  frames  are  hung  on 
curtain-hooks  screwed  into  the  pillars, 
the  screw-eyes  being  in  each  end  of 
the  frames,  which  are  so  hung  as  to 
rest  on  both  the  eyes  and  small  step- 
blocks,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  nailed 
to  the  under-edge  of  the  frames  •  at 
both  ends.  These  frames  then  consti- 
tute the  front  fence,  while  from  the 
last  pillars  at  both  ends  of  the  enclos- 
ures similar  frames  are  hung,  reach- 
ing to  the  house-front.  These  frames, 
being  light  in  weight,  are  easily  re- 
moved by  raising  the  eyes  off  the 
hooks,  and  may  be  tied  together  at  the 
eyes  and  converted  into  an  enclosure 
which  may  be  placed  under  shady  trees 


or  upon  a  lawn,  giving  the  little  ones 
change  and  variety.  Baby  does  not 
feel  imprisoned,  for  he  can  see  out,  and 
the  wire  netting  interests  him.  He 
will  clutch  and  pull  at  it,  examine  and 
finger  it,  and,  after  creeping-term,  will 
pull  himself  up  by  it  and  walk  holding 
on  to  the  frame  and  netting.  The  half- 
inch  space  under  the  frame  is  sufficient 
to  sweep  dirt  under,  but  not  large 
enough  to  let  toys  through.  We  have 
taken  so  much  comfort  from  this  inex- 
pensive and  simple  device  that  we 
doubt  not  others  mav  do  the  same. 

S.  W. 


Repository  for  Soiled  Linen. 

A  simple  article  of  great  conven- 
ience in  the  nursery  is  a  pocket  into 
which  may  temporarily  be  placed  small 
garments  that  are  slightly  soiled.  It 
may  be  made  of  two  pretty  towels. 
Do  not  cut  the  fringe  which  connects 
the  pair,  but  baste  the  towels  together, 
putting  the  edges  exactly  even  :  then 
stitch  them  together  just  above  the 
border,  sew  the  sides  up  "over  and 
over,"  then  turn  down  the  top  of  the 
bag  thus  formed  so  that  the  fringe  and 
border  will  make  a  pretty  heading. 
If  you  desire  you  can  make  a  shirr,  and 
draw  broad  scarlet  braid  through  to 
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hang  the  bag  up  by  or  sew  two  or  three 
curtain-rings  to  the  side  which  is  to 
hang  next  the  wall.  Pockets  made  in 
this  way  can  be  washed,  and  so  are  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.         G.  C.  K. 


The  Nursery  as  a  Sleeping-Room. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  against 
the  habit,  which  is  so  common,  of 
using  the  same  room  for  nursery  and 
sleeping  room.  No  room  that  has 
been  occupied  by  several  persons  all 
day  as  a  nursery  is  fit  to  be  used  for 
a  sleeping  room  at  night,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  be  quite  the  usual  thing  to 
so  use  it.  A  room  so  used  all  day  has 
all  the  pure  air  exhausted  by  night, 
is  full  of  dust,  and  too  heated  for 
sleeping.  A  room  that  has  been  used 
as  a  sleeping  room,  and  very  likely 
also  for  toilet  purposes  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  no  fit  place  for  children  to  play 
in.  They  ought  to  begin  their  day  in 
a  room  full  of  fresh,  pure  air,  and  to 
begin  their  night  in  a  room  full  of 
fresh,  pure  air  and  somewhat  cooler 
than  the  proper  day  temperature.  If 
the  size  of  the  house  makes  it  positive- 
ly necessary  to  use  the  same  room,  then 
the  children  ought  always,  without  ex- 
ception, to  be  removed  for  an  hour 
both  morning  and  night,  while  the 
room  is  opened  wide  to  the  pure,  out- 
side air  and  made  fresh,  and  then 
warmed  again  for  their  reception. 
Without  doubt  some  of  the  children's 
colds,  stomach  troubles,  and  irritabil- 


ity come  from  lack  of  pure  air,  which 
in  winter  weather,  in  a  cold  climate, 
though  costing  nothing,  seems  to  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  obtain ;  and  the  use 
of  the  same  room  for  both  day  and 
night  makes  it  doubly  difficult. 

R.  C. 


How  to  Overcome  Obstinacy. 

I  hope  the  mothers  in  council  will 
forgive  a  breach  of  veracity  and  an  of- 
fense against  the  confiding  nature  of  a 
three-year-old  Babyhood  boy,  commit- 
ted in  the  following  way  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  My  little  son,  who 
has  a  decided  will  and  temper  of  his 
own,  was  required  to  take  some  medi- 
cine, but  just  then  and  there  would  not 
take  it  on  any  account.  Flattery, 
promises,  threats,  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  situation  began  to  look  critical, 
for  the  medicine  had  to  be  given.  A 
sudden  idea  struck  me.  "All  right,"  I 
said ;  "my  little  boy  doesn't  need  to  take 
the  medicine  now,  and  I  won't  prom- 
ise him  anything  for  taking  it.  Out  it 
goes  ;  and  he  can't  have  it  this  moment, 
even  if  he  begs  for  it  and  kisses  me." 
His  expression  instantly  changed.  He 
looked  at  me  with  big  eyes,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  said  nothing.  Then  the 
demand  came,  first  timidly,  then  louder 
and  louder :  "Mamma,  I  want  the  med- 
icine; mamma,  I  want  the  medicine.'' 
I  remained  obdurate  for  a  minute,  then 
yielded,  and  the  victory  was  won.  At 
what  cost  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say. 

G.  R.  S. 
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Helpful    Guidance    of   Children's  Curi- 
osity. 


Our  very  virtues  seem  often  to  con- 
tain the  germs  of  our  vices.  The  tiny 
mountain  rill  that  grows  into  the  re- 
sistless and  dangerous  torrent,  when 
directed  into  the  proper  channel  be- 
comes a  power  for  good  in  the  busy 
life-  of  the  world.  So  the  eager,  ques- 
tioning minds  of  childhood,  ever  seek- 
ing to  know  all  the  heights  and  depths 
of  knowledge  in  the  heavens  above  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  are  potent  forces 
for  good  or  evil,  forces  more  resistless 
than  the  mountain  torrent,  and  as  much 
richer  in  their  power  of  life-giving 
strength  or  death-dealing  poison  as  a 
human  soul  is  higher  than  inanimate 
nature. 

The  baby's  first  notice  of  his  dainty 
hands  and  his  first  attempt  at  using 
them,  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
home  only  equalled  by  the  discovery  of 
the  first  tooth  or  the  music  of  his  first 
spoken  word.  Later  the  child  takes 
his  first  toys  apart  to  see  how  they  are 
made,  and  opens  his  doll's  body  for  the 
same  reason. 

Would  it  not  then  be  a  hopelessly 
dull  mind  in  which  no  question  should 
arise  concerning  its  own  most  wonder- 
ful little  body?  This  destructiveness, 
as  we  often  impatiently  name  it,  can 
be  restrained  by  patient  explanation, 
and  just  in  the  same  way  may  curiosity 
in  regard  to  himself  be  directed  into 
right  and  harmless  channels.  It  is  as 
cruel  to  give  a  foolish  answer  to  the 
yearning  question,  "How  did  God 
make  me,  mamma?"  as  it  would  be  to 
give  a  stone  to  our  child  hungry  for 


bread.  The  earnest  mother,  who 
studies  her  child's  nature,  will  feed  it 
with  truth,  carefully,  as  she  is  also 
careful  in  feeding  its  body ;  but  it  need 
never,  in  either  case,  go  away  from  her 
hungry  and  unsatisfied.  And  the  great 
gain  will  be  in  having  that  tender  plant 
— the  child's  confidence — firmly  rooted 
in  its  mother  and  her  words.  Let  not 
a  smile  nor  the  tremor  of  an  eyelid  be- 
tray surprise.  Above  all  things,  never 
be  "shocked"  or  "ashamed,"  however 
unexpected  the  question.  If  not  pos- 
sible to  answer  at  that  moment  promise 
to  do  it  later,  and  sacredly  keep  your 
promise. 

What  is  man  that  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  Maker?  Teach  your 
child  that  he  is  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful 
thought  for  his  pure  and  tender  mind. 
A  little  boy  once  said,  "I  can  do  any- 
thing I  please  to  myself."  "Oh,  no," 
said  the  mother,  "you  must  take  the 
best  possible  care  of  your  little  body, 
because  God  made  it  and  made  it  like 
Himself.  It  is  the  house  for  your 
mind  and  soul  to  live  in."  And  then 
followed  a  pleasant  talk  about  the  ser- 
vants of  the  soul — the  hands  and  feet, 
the  eyes  and  ears ;  and  how  the  stom- 
ach takes  the  food  to  keep  the  body 
strong,  giving  the  useful  portion  to  the 
blood,  to  carry  into  every  part,  and 
sending  away,  through  the  bowels, 
that  which  can  do  no  good. 

Such  a  simple  lesson  as  this  can  be 
grasped  by  a  very  young  child,  and  a 
wholesome  interest  be  awakened  in  the 
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mechanism  and  functions  of  his  body. 
This  may  be  increased  by  letting  him 
look  at  illustrations  in  some  good  work 
on  the  human  body,  where,  like  the  lit- 
tle boy  mentioned  above,  he  will  grow 
very  friendly  with  "the  man  who  is 
nothing  but  bones"  and  "the  man  who 
is  dressed  in  his  muscles."  Are  not 
many  children  accused  of  impurity  be- 
cause, from  the  need  of  this  frank  sym- 
pathy between  their  little  hearts  and 
their  mother's,  they  are  driven  into  se- 
cret investigation  which  results  in  evil 
habits?  The  mother  who  cries 
"shame"  upon  her  child  only  wounds 
his  tender  heart,  and  smothers  the 
flame.  She  fails  to  teach  that  mod- 
esty which  she  intends,  and  only 
teaches  the  child  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  that  part  of  which  it  dare 
never  speak,  and  over  which,  therefore, 
its  curiosity  festers  in  secret.  Turn  the 
full  light  of  mother's  eyes  and  love 
upon  the  eager  little  questioner,  and 
mystery  and  special  interest  disappear 
together. 

When  a  certain  child  showed  the  in- 
terest, or  curiosity,  which  all  children 
have,  though  all  mothers  may  not  be 
their  confidants,  his  mother,  instead  of 
quickly  checking  him,  talked  with  him 
in  the  same  tone  and  manner  as  if  he 
had  said :  "See,  mamma,  what  a  funny 
Kttle  toe  I  have."  Then  soon  she  gave 
him  a  mirror  with  which  to  look  close- 
ly into  his  eye,  and  told  him  a  little 
about  it — how  delicate  it  was  and  how 
easily  injured.  Then  she  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  telling  him  what 
a  wonderful  little  engine  it  was,  never 
stopping  for  an  instant;  how  its  beat- 
ing caused  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist. 
She  joined  fully  with  him  in  his  in- 


terest and  wonder,  and  told  him  how 
of  all  the  living  creatures  which  God 
made,  only  man  was  made  in  "His 
image,"  and  how  careful  he  must  be 
not  to  injure  any  of  the  parts  of  this 
wonderful  body.  Then  after  he  was 
satisfied,  she  led  his  mind  away  to  his 
toys,  leaving  him  with  the  feeling  in 
his  heart  that  would  surely  bring  him 
back  to  the  safeguard  of  her  sheltering 
love,  when  another  question  should 
arise  in  the  busy  little  brain ;  instead  of 
having  repulsed  and  so  driven  him  for 
sympathy  to  other  little  wondering 
minds  which  could  only  be  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind. 

This  little  boy  at  seven  years  was 
happy  in  all  the  living  interests  of  a 
large  farm.  The  young  animals  were 
his  unfailing  delight,  and  he  always 
knew  which  cow  was  in  the  large  stall, 
awaiting  her  little  calf.  'Suddenly  one 
day  came  the  question,  "Mamma,  how 
does  the  cow  have  a  calf,  where  does  it 
come  from  ?"  "How  does  the  hen  lay 
her  eggs?"  was  the  answer;  and  the 
likeness  and  the  difference  between  the 
hen  and  the  cow,  and  their  little  ones, 
made  the  subject  of  a  pleasant  talk. 
That  mother  knows  that  when  the  little 
brain  suggests  the  resemblance  of  hu- 
man mothers  to  these  dumb  ones,  its 
little  owner  will  come  confidently  to 
her  arms  to  hear  the  truth,  which  will 
seem  no  more  strange  or  startling  to 
him  than  to  know  how  the  egg  grows 
in  the  bird  or  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
And  so  long  as  this  confidence  can  be 
kept,  the  child  coming  to  the  mother 
with  every  thought  of  its  heart,  so  long 
is  it  as  safe  from  evil  as  human  love 
can  keep  it. 

Happily  for  our  children,  the  day  of 
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false  modesty  is  passing,  and  with  the 
setting  of  its  sun  we  may  look  for  the 
dawning  of  another,  when,  in  the  sun- 
light of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal laws,  shall  grow  up  a  race  of  pure- 
hearted  men  and  women.  "To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,"  is  proven  by 
the  heart  of  a  child ;  and  how  dare  we 
sully,  with  our  own  impurity,  the  reve- 
lation God  gives  to  man  in  the  con- 
stantly repeated  miracle  of  growth  and 
birth?    Surely  when  Heaven  comes 


down  to  earth,  or  when,  as  every 
mother-heart  feels,  she  is  lifted  up  to  a 
glimpse  of  the  heavenly,  it  is  a  time  too 
holy  and  happy  to  be  darkened  with 
foolish  mystery  or  shrouded  with  false 
modesty.  Let  a  gleam  of  the  divine 
radiance  that  touches  the  mother  fall 
upon  the  children  as  well,  and  their 
lives  will  be  truer  and  richer  for  learn- 
ing this  addition  manifestation  of  the 
wonderful  loving-kindness  of  their 
Creator  and  Heavenly  Father.  H.  G. 


A    Plea    for    the    Employment   of  the 

Wet-Nurse. 


Being  an  old  subscriber,  I  have  long 
wished  to  say  something  in  your  pages 
about  wet-nurses.  I  venture  now  to 
do  so,  feeling  that  possibly  some  poor 
baby  may  be  indirectly  benefited  by  my 
experience.  The  prejudice  against  the 
employment  of  the  wet-nurse  seems' to 
be  very  general.  One  objection  given 
is  the  greater  expense.  This  seems  to 
me  trivial,  especially  as  it  is  quite  often 
expressed  by  those  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  large  sums  on  dress  and 
other  luxuries.  Another  objection  is 
the  nurse's  tendency  to  be  exacting. 
This,  too,  seems  scarcely  anything  to 
be  considered  when  the  health  of  one's 
child  is  concerned.  The  only  objec- 
tions worthy  of  consideration  seem  to 


me  to  be  the  dangers  of  physical  and 
moral  taint.  Such  consequences  are 
to  be  dreaded,  of  course.  But  are  they 
more  than  possible?  As  to  the  phy- 
sical danger,  I  have  never  even  heard 
of  any  case  where  the  illness  of  a  child 
was  traceable  to  a  wet-nurse,  while  I 
happen  to  have  known  of  one  case  of 
tubercular  meningitis  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  constant  association  with 
a  consumptive  nurse-maid.  Certainly 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  se- 
curing a  perfectly  healthy  wet-nurse, 
and  also  in  the  employment  of  the  ordi- 
nary nurse.  As  to  the  moral  taint,  I 
have  always  been  exceedingly  skeptical 
on  that  point,  but  not  being  at  all  cap- 
able of  judging  on  so  scientific  a  sub- 
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ject,  I  should  simply  say  that  even  a 
slight  perversion  of  character  were 
preferable  to  risking  the  life  of  a  little 
child.  Few  mothers  seem  to  consider 
very  deeply  in  employing  an  ordinary 
nurse  her  fine  moral  qualities,  and  per- 
haps as  much  harm  may  be  done  by 
example  as  by  imbibing  the  influence 
from  a  wet-nurse.  To  me  the  point  is 
simply  this :  Do  we  run  less  risk  of  los- 
ing our  children  by  providing  them 
with  nature's  own  sustenance  ?  If  so, 
is  it  not  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  so 
nourished  when  practicable? 

My  own  experience  has  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  me  of  the  infinitely 
greater  safety  of  the  wet-nurse  that  I 
give  it  herewith.  When  my  first  baby 
was  four  weeks  old,  I  was  prostrated 
by  a  fever  so  severe  that  I  lost  entirely 
the  supply  of  milk,  which  had  at  first 
been  very  abundant.  My  baby  was 
given  the  bottle,  but  very  soon  it  be- 
came apparent  that  he  was  not  thriv- 
ing, though  his  food  was  most  carefully 
prepared.  The  food  was  changed,  but 
the  poor  baby  continued  to  waste  away, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  little 
form  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
By  this  time  the  weather  had  become 
very  warm,  and  our  doctor  recom- 
mended a  change  of  air.  Accordingly 
we  carried  him  to  a  lovely  mountain 
region.  The  journey  was  so  exhaust- 
ing that  the  day  after  our  arrival  his 
death  seemed  only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours.  At  the  suggestion  of  my 
mother,  our  physician  set  out  in  search 
of  some  one  to  nurse  the  poor  little  suf- 
ferer. He  was  fortunate  in  finding  a 
kind  lady  who  came  to  us  three  times  a 
day,  and  once  in  the  night  we  carried 
our  baby  to  her,  for  nearly  a  week,  un- 


til we  could  find  a  wet-nurse  in  the 
city.  As  this  lady's  child  was  then 
nearly  a  year  old,  and  had  to  share  his 
food  with  my  baby,  the  quantity  was 
of  course  insufficient,  and  it  was  pain- 
ful to  hear  the  little  wailing  voice  cry- 
ing for  more,  as  he  was  never  satisfied. 

However,  little  as  he  got,  the  effect 
was  magical.  After  the  first  night's 
nursing,  I  sat  by  my  baby's  bed,  just 
as  the  day  dawned,  watching  the  ema- 
ciated little  face  and  sunken  eyes,  and 
the  scrawny  little  fingers.  As  soon  as 
the  light  was  strong  enough  to  see 
clearly,  to  my  great  joy  I  beheld 
around  the  tiny  little  finger  nails  a 
faint  tinge  of  color,  the  first  seen  there 
for  many  days.  Then  I  knew  that  a 
better  assimilation  had  commenced, 
and  that  there  was  hope  of  life.  When 
the  nurse  arrived  and  the  poor  little 
creature  could  appease  his  hunger  the 
change  was  wonderful,  and  in  less  than 
a  month  we  had  a  great  bouncing  boy. 
The  nurse  was  a  rosy  young  Irish 
woman,  ignorant,  and  at  first  uncouth, 
but  healthy,  warm-hearted,  and  a  law- 
fully-wedded wife. 

Of  course  I  welcomed  her  with  grat- 
itude, but  when  the  danger  to  my 
child's  life  was  passed,  I  began  to  feel 
keenly  jealous  of  this  woman  who  was 
in  a  way  to  take  my  place  with  my 
baby.  The  nurse  understood  with  a 
wonderful  tact  the  situation,  and  strove 
in  every  way  to  remove  the  sting.  She 
never,  if  avoidable,  nursed  baby  in  my 
presence,  never  kissed  or  caressed  him 
when  I  was  by,  and  often  endeavored 
to  show  me  some  demonstration  of  af- 
fection on  his  part  for  his  real  mamma. 
Still  the  feeling  rankled  in  my  heart. 
I  excused  it  to  myself  on  the  ground 
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of  my  great  mother-love.  Npw  I  see 
it  was  a  selfish  love.  However,  I 
could  not  rest  until,  by  the  consent  of 
a  physician  we  commenced  feeding  the 
baby  at  about  six  months  (although 
the  nurse  still  had  a  great  abundance 
of  milk),  and  he  was  entirely  weaned 
when  between  nine  and  ten  months  old. 

For  some  weeks  he  was  apparently 
well,  seeming  to  thrive  on  milk  and 
strained  oatmeal,  but  he  lost  in  weight 
and  never  seemed  quite  so  vigorous  as 
while  he  was  on  the  breast.  When  he 
was  about  a  year  old  he  was  taken  with 
a  severe  cold  and  fever.  Bowel  trou- 
ble set  in,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks  the  little  life  had  ended.  The 
faithful  nurse  (still  living  with  us) 
carried  him  in  her  arms  night  and  day 
to  the  last,  and  the  last  look  of  recogni- 
tion he  ever  gave  anyone  was  to  this 
woman — his  foster  mother.  It  is  true 
his  illness  was  the  result  of  a  cold,  and 
that  he  had  passed  the  age  when  it  is 
considered  safe  to  wean  children,  but 
I  shall  always  feel  that,  if  we  had  had 
him  nursed  a  few  months  longer,  he 
would  have  lived.  If  he  had  been  well 
nourished  during  the  weeks  preceding 
the  illness,  and  during  the  illness  itself 
(for  at  that  time  he  refused  his  milk), 


it  seems  to  me  he  might  have  had 
strength  to  survive  the  long  wasting 
fever. 

I  am  now  the  happy  mother  of  two 
little  daughters,  both  of  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  nurse  myself.  The  young- 
er one  had  for  some  months  during  her 
infancy,  as  devoted  attendant,  the  same 
faithful  woman  who  nursed  her  poor 
little  brother,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
a  more  unselfish,  gentle,  kind  woman 
I  have  never  known. 

I  last  summer  visited  a  poor  young 
couple  whose  baby  was  at  death's  door 
with  cholera  infantum.  They  would 
have  given  anything  to  re-establish  the 
flow  of  milk  which  the  ignorant  young 
mother  carelessly  let  slip  away,  and 
they  were  trying  as  a  last  resort  to  find 
some  one  to  nurse  the  baby.  During 
the  hot  season  we  hear  of  such  cases 
constantly.  Why,  then,  does  this  un- 
warrantable prejudice  against  the  wet- 
nurse  exist?  Let  me  implore  any 
mother  who  has  the  means  at  her  com- 
mand to  listen  ere  it  is  too  late.  To  be 
quite  convinced  of  the  great  boon  of 
the  wet-nurse  she  has  only  to  pass 
through  the  bitter  waters  as  I  have 
done. 

M.  W.  D. 
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The  Growth  of  Attention,   Memory  and 

Will  Power 


Attention  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  volition.  It  is  a 
late  and  slow  development  (though 
a  suggestion  of  it  has  been  observed 
as  early  as  two  months),  which  ex- 
plains much  of  the  indecision  of  a 
child's  will.  The  primary  character- 
istics of  attention  are  muscular  and 
nervous  tension;  the  child  stops,  is 
motionless,  almost  breathless.  At- 
tention is  shown  in  sensibility  to 
sights  and  sounds,  and  has  a  direct 
relation  to  nervous  sensibility.  A 
child  whom  Perez  observed,  forty- 
five  days  old,  followed  with  his  eyes 
a  doll  dressed  in  blue.  At  two 
months  colors  were  still  the  strong- 
est quality  to  fix  attention.  Atten- 
tion to  sounds  is  well  illustrated,  by 
Tiedeman's  child,  who,  at  two 
months,  was  crying  violently  one 
night.  He  could  not  be  stopped  by 
soothing  words ;  when  his  father  be- 
gan to  scold  him  in  a  severe  tone, 
immediately  his  crying  ceased. 
Taine's  child  at  two  and  a  half 
months  heard  her  grandmother's 
voice  and  turned  her  head  in  that  di- 
rection. The  understanding  of  the 
difficulty  of  attention  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  legitimate  modes  of 
cultivating  it  and  holding  it,  are  of 
immense  importance  in  educational 
psychology. 

In  the  study  of  the  sentiments, 
fear  is  of  special  interest.  Darwin 
saw  a  child  exhibit  fear  at  three 
weeks  of  age.     He  attributes  fear 


felt  in  the  zoological  gardens  at  the 
sight  of  large  animals  ''to  the  heredi- 
tary effects  of  real  dangers  and  ab- 
ject superstitions  which  prevailed  at 
the  period  of  savage  life."  Others 
have  thought  that  this  fear  has  its 
foundation  in  a  sense  of  comparison. 
Fear  of  falling  is  manifested  in  the 
nrst  efforts  at  walking.  Fear  is 
aroused  more  easily  by  sounds  than 
by  sights.  Locke  and  Rousseau  dif- 
fer from  Darwin  in  thinking  that 
fear  is  a  sentiment  derived  from  ex- 
perience, and  that  in  the  absence  of 
startling  impressions  does  not  be- 
come developed. 

Baby  L.  and  Baby  J.  are  reported 
by  Perez  to  have  never  shown  signs 
of  fear.  Since  I  began  to  observe 
upon  this  point,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
a  nearly  constant  fact,  that  the  chil- 
dren who  are  guarded  from  terrors 
and  surrounded  by  tenderness,  rarely 
know  what  fear  is  till  they  begin  to 
seek  experience  on  their  own  account. 

Anger,  irritability  and  impulsive- 
ness are  characteristics  of  inferior 
races.  These  sentiments,  as  seen  in 
the  child,  suggest  his  ancestry. 
Jealousy  and  sympathy  show  fre- 
quently in  the  second  year.  Curios- 
ity in  the  little  child  is  the  hunger 
of  his  mind — just  as  imperative  as 
the  demand  for  bodily  nutrition, 
the  craving  for  fresh  sensations.  For 
it  is  from  his  store  of  sense-impres- 
sions that  the  higher  faculties  draw 
their  material  to  work  upon. 
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We  come  now  to  the  development 
of  self-consciousness. 

In  the  young  child,  the  Ego,  his 
consciousness  of  his  own  personal- 
ity, is  difficult  to  define  or  to  study 
from  its  evidences.  In  the  opinion 
of  Wundt,  "the  most  important  of 
all  conditions  to  the  genesis  of  self- 
consciousness  is  given  by  the  mus- 
cular sense  in  acts  of  voluntary 
movement."  A  child,  like  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish its  own  members,  and  then  its 
whole  body  from  all  other  surround- 
ing objects.  Later  the  child  will 
associate  its  own  organism  with  its 
own  mental  states.  Romanes  be- 
lieves that  up  to  the  time  when  a 
child  begins  to  speak  it  has  no  true 
or  introspective  consciousness  of 
self.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  consciousness  of  self 
bursts  upon  the  individual  suddenly, 
like  a  flash  of  light.  Wundt  gives 
instances  where  such  a  memory  of 
that  moment  has  persisted,  and  relates 
that  such  was  in  his  own  experience. 
In  Wundt's  case,  the  event  which 
was  connected  with  the  sudden  birth 
of  self-consciousness,  consisted  in 
rolling  down  stairs  into  a  cellar ;  "an 
event,"  Romanes  comments,  "which 
was  no  doubt  well  calculated  forc- 
ibly to  impress  upon  infant  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  itself  and  no- 
body else." 

Physical  self-consciousness  begins 
with  recognition  of  the  hand  and 
then  of  the  foot,  because  these  are 
the  most  mobile  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  com- 
plete consciousness  of  personality 


cannot  precede  retentive  memory, 
and  very  few  persons  can  be  found 
whose  memory  goes  back  of  the  age 
of  two  years.  Consciousness  of  per- 
sonality therefore  comes  at  some 
time  in  the  third  year. 

The  habit  of  children  when  they 
begin  to  talk,  of  speaking  of  them- 
selves in  the  third  person,  has 
aroused  considerable  discussion. 
Preyer  and  Perez  both  think  that 
this  fact  does  not  warrant  the  as- 
sertion that  this  is  an  evidence  that 
they  are  not  yet  detached  from  ex- 
ternal objectivity.  Baby  L.,  at  two 
years  still  speaks  of  himself  as 
"Baby"  in  ordinary  converse;  but 
in  case  of  great  desire  or  fear,  he 
says  "I  want  it,"  "I  go,"  or  "I 
afraid."  The  "I"  seems  to  come 
when  he  wants  to  "rally  all  his 
force,"  as  his  mother  expresses  it. 
In  his  twenty-second  month  he  first 
used  *  me." 

Memory  is  not  a  purely  intellect- 
ual faculty,  but  a  property  inherent 
in  everything  and  especially  every- 
thing that  lives,  to  retain  a  trace  of 
all  impressions  received.  Hereditary 
reflex  movements  or  instinctive 
movements  are  hereditary  memory. 
Bagehot  expresses  it:  "Each  nerve 
has  a  sort  of  memory  of  its  past  life, 
is  trained  or  not  trained,  dulled  or 
quickened,  as  the  case  may  be." 
Memory  is  not  retentive,  so  as  to 
yield  reminiscences  before  two  years 
of  age,  though  occasionally  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  arises  of 
memory  of  events  antedating  that 
age.  Memory  is  by  no  means  a 
faculty  to  be  despised.  It  is  essential 
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to  all  intellectual  life.  Some  one 
says  "all  great  men  have  had  great 
memories." 

Reasoning,  association  of  ideas 
(in  comparison,  combination  and 
analysis)  must  have  its  evidences 
carefully  looked  for.  The  reasoning 
of  children  is  of  a  very  primitive 
sort.    Often  it  is  the  most  element- 


ary sort  of  discrimination  and  classi- 
fication. In  time,  by  growth  and 
practice  in  comparison,  combination 
and  analysis,  the  individual  arrives 
at  those  "analogies  common  to  the 
species,  general  similarities,  and  uni- 
versal judgments,"  which  constitute 
what  is  called  "common  sense"  or 
"reason."  .  L. 


The   Mothers'  Parliament 


The   Other   End   of   the  Thumb-Sucking 
Habit. 

I  have  never  known  a  child  that  did 
not,  after  a  certain  age,  accompany  the 
primary  act  of  sucking  the  finger  by  a 
movement  of  some  kind  with  the  other 
hand.  This  is,  in  some  cases,  very  sin- 
gular, and  even  amusing.  If  either 
hand  is  disturbed,  it  will  interrupt  the 
other.  With  some  children  this  sec- 
ondary action  becomes  positively  harm- 
ful. In  one  case  the  child  would  twist 
a  finger  of  one  hand  through  her  hair ; 
another,  pick  at  her  ear;  and  one  be- 
came very  irritable  and  fretful  unless 
she  could  have  her  hand  somewhere  on 
her  body.  In  one  case  nothing  would 
satisfy  but  a  woollen  cloth  to  hold  in 
her  other  hand;  this  no  doubt,  began 
in  the  first  place  by  holding  to  her 
woollen  skirt. 

But  the  strangest  of  all  was  a  girl 
baby  who  would  take  the  corner  of  her 
dress  or  a  handkerchief  in  her  other 
hand  and  gently  strike  her  face.  When 
older,  she  would  twist  the  goods  into 
a  pointed  shape  and  put  the  end  of  it 
in  her  eye.  After  a  time  the  eye  be- 
came so  irritated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  break  up  the  habit.    Disturbing  the 


eye  was  the  secondary  act,  and  when 
the  primary  action  was  checked  there 
was  no  further  trouble  with  the  other. 
This  was  effected  by  sewing  one  end 
of  a  strip  of  muslin  around  the  wrist 
and  the  other  around  the  ankle,  making 
it  short  enough  to  prevent  her  putting 
her  hand  to  her  mouth.  This  was 
done  every  night  for  weeks  before  it 
was  safe  to  leave  the  hand  free.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  she  had  overcome  the 
habit  during  the  day,  making  the  use 
of  this  device  only  necessary  at  night. 
She  was  then  nearlv  eight  years  old. 

L. 

Breaking  the  Habit  Early. 

I  want  to  assure  .the  writer  who  told 
her  experience  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Babyhood,  that  she  was  correct  in  be- 
lieving that  her  baby  might  have  been 
easily  weaned  from  his  thumb  long  be- 
fore he  was  weaned  from  the  breast. 
The  longer  the  indulgence  the  more 
difficult  the  cure. 

My  third  child,  a  boy,  was  the  only 
one  of  our  nursery  addicted  to  the  hab- 
it, and  he  found  solace  in  his  little  fat 
thumb  almost  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.    Of  course,  he  was  a  "good" 
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baby,  and  would  lie  for  hours  at  a  time 
in  perfect  contentment,  only  withdraw- 
ing the  precious  thumb  for  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment.  Some  said 
"how  cunning,"  and  "let  him  alone." 
Others  told  direful  stories  of  thirteen- 
year-old  girls  suffering  great  mortifi- 
cation and  finding  a  real  "trial"  in  the 
apparently  innocent  habit,  now  beyond 
the  pale  of  "  'cuteness."  Visions  of 
wry  mouths  and  ill-shaped  fingers  still 
further  aroused  my  anxiety,  and  when 
my  son  was  five  months  old  I  laid  in  a 
stock  of  small  toys  and  began  the 
siege. 

Numberless  pathetic  little  rolls  of 
muslin  wound  with  thread  covered  the 
floor  every  night  for  a  week,  during 
which  time,  my  baby's  occupation 
gone,  he  became  cross  and  fretful. 
Often  it  was  necessary  to  cover  both 
thumbs.  After  that  one  week  the  plan 
was  discarded,  and  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  thumb  from  the 
mouth  and  provide  some  other  attrac- 
tion. We  have  never  regretted  our 
perseverance,  and  find  our  child  as 
"good"  without  the  habit  as  with  it, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  future  trial. 

L.  C. 


Another  Juvenile  Optimist. 

My  own  boy's  philosophy  is  so  well 
described  by  a  recent  contributor  to 
Babyhood,  that  I  hasten  to  offer  sym- 
pathy to  that  other  boy's  perplexed 
parent.  I  sent  up  a  wail  of  baffled  en- 
deavor regarding  the  infant  stoic,  two 
years  ago,  in  this  magazine.  There 
was,  significantly,  no  response  to  my 
appeal  for  advice. 

My  incorrigible  has  had  lucid  inter- 
vals of  almost  undeviating  virtuous  ef- 


fort. It  seemed  to  amuse  him  to  be 
good  and  to  receive  praise  with  thj  re- 
vived faith  of  our  faltering  hearts. 
But  the  lapses  from  these  exalted  pur- 
poses have  been  severely  trying.  Noth~ 
ing  is  safe  from  his  marauding  hand. 
Xothing  sweet  is  long  inviolate,  no 
matter  how  carefully  forbidden  to  our 
"trusted"  boy.  Surely  a  six-year-old 
should  be  obedient,  at  least  occasion- 
ally. Threats  and  rewards,  indiffer- 
ence and  pointed  scorn,  alike  fail  to 
sham<  the  heedless  youngster. 

If  we  had  ever  failed  in  firmness,  or 
in  eager  joy  when  able  to  feel  approv- 
al, I  could  understand  the  child's  fre- 
quent disobedience.  He  simply  does 
exactly  what  he  pleases ;  and  if  it  be 
wrong,  he  accepts  the  inevitable  pun- 
ishment with  Spartan  lack  of  emotion ; 
if  right,  he  bears  his  honors  as  seraphi- 
cally  as  a  cherub,  reeking  conscious 
virtue  at  everv  moral  pore. 

B.  M. 


Valedictory  of  a  Graduate. 

Hoping  that  the  lady  who  so  clearly 
stated  her  grievance  in  your  journal 
will  read  these  lines,  I  would  state  that 
she  has  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
that  I  agree  with  her  in  thinking  that 
most  ladies  would  not  know  how  to 
treat  a  better  class  of  girls  if  they  could 
get  them. 

I  will  try  and  give  you  my  experi- 
ence. I  was  born  in  England,  and  re- 
ceived a  fair  education  in  Berlin.  Com- 
ing to  this  country,  and  being  thrown 
on  my  own  resources,  not  wishing  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  underpaid  needle- 
women, I  looked  about  for  a  position 
as  an  upper  nurse-girl.    I  was'  very 
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fond  of  children,  and  knew  something 
about  kindergarten  work  and  gymnas- 
tics. I  soon  found  what  I  then  thought 
a  very  suitable  place.  The  lady,  moth- 
er of  four  children  ranging  from  two 
to  ten  years,  assured  me  when  she  en- 
gaged me  that  she  was  delighted  to 
know  that  her  children  would  be  cared 
for  by  an  educated  girl.  "You  are  not 
the  nurse-girl,  you  are  the  governess 
of  my  children,"  she  would  often  say. 
The  arrangements  then  made  were 
these :  I  was  to  take  the  children  out 
walking,  superintend  their  lessons, 
their  meals,  attend  to  their  toilet,  mend 
their  clothes,  and  assist  in  light  cham- 
berwork.  I  was  to  be  called  by  my 
Christian  name,  but  that  I  did  not 
mind  in  the  least.  I  went  there  re- 
solved to  do  my  full  duty  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  happy,  thinking  that  I  was 
to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect. But  I  soon  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed. The  children  treated  me 
disrespectfully,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  their  mother  encouraged  them  to 
do  so  by  always  taking  their  part. 
The  "light  chamberwork',  which  I  was 
to  do  consisted  in  keeping  the  large 
house  clean,  dining-room  included. 
The  mending  was  to  do  the  sewing  for 
the  whole  family  after  the  children 
were  in  bed.    Saturday  night  I  was 


allowed  to  do  my  own  sewing.  Every 
other  Sunday,  after  dinner  was  over, 
I  could  go  and  visit  my  friends,  but 
had  to  be  back  to  see  to  the  children's 
supper.  The  lady,  finding  me  "will- 
ing," sent  away  the  cook,  and  I  was 
then  turned  into  the  kitchen  to  cook, 
scrub,  assist  in  washing  and  ironing, 
besides  having  to  do  the  work  men- 
tioned above.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
do  all  this  I  was  obliged  to  rise  at  5 
a.  m.,  and  never  went  to  bed  before  10 
p.  m.  The  wages  I  received  were 
$2.50  per  week.  Being  very  young  at 
that  time  (I  was  in  my  teens)  my 
strength  gave  out,  and  I  left  the  place 
on  account  of  sickness,  caused  by 
overwork. 

I  never  tried  to  be  governess  again, 
but  took  a  position  to  do  general  house- 
work, and  I  must  say  that  I  was  treat- 
ed with  more  respect  and  kindness 
when  I  went  by  the  name  of  "maid-of- 
all-work"  than  in  the  days  when  I  was 
called  a  nursery  governess.  I  am  now 
happily  married,  and  the  mother  of  a 
bright  two-year-old  boy,  and  I  should 
add  that  this  position  suits  me  better 
than  any  of  my  former  ones.  My  lit- 
tle son  is  reared  by  myself  with  what 
common  sense  I  possess,  and  the  useful 
instruction  which  I  get  from  my  dear 
friend  Babyhood.  C.  C.  K. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Pursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health 

"THE  BEST"  Nurses 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 


and  Bowel  Trouble 


Xleonanq 
THE  BEST 


Nipple  Cannot  Collapse, 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"Tor 
Ladies' 
Use" 


is  the  title  of  a  valuable  book 
showing  the  wonderful  cleansing, 
healing,  purifying  properties  of 


XX1ACT 

"  The  Old  Household  Remedy" 
Gives  quiet  help  at  critical  times, 

telling  just  what  to  do  in  hemor- 
rhages, inflammation  and  wo- 
men's and  children's  ailments. 

Pond "8  Extract  for  Ladies'  Use"  is 
sent  free  upon  request.   It  baa 
helped  many  a  woman,  and  will 
surely  help  you.  Address 
Pond's  Extract  Co.,  76  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottle* 
under  buff  wrapper 

Accept  no 
Substitute 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Steep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

IHE  VAPO-CRESOLEHE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Size  11%xll%xl5 
In.  high. 


To  DELIGHT  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  ol 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewood  logs  %  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fast- 
ened on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without 
demolition. 
Price,  $1  25,  Carriage  Extra. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 

«' Itoo'k'of  KINDERGARTEN 

Painting  Plays  and 

home  Entertainments 

This  book  is  invaluable  in 
the  H  0  M  E,  offering,  as  it 
does,  innumerable  suggestions 
for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children. 
Part  I. — Kindergarten  in  the 

Home. 

Part   II. — Easy  Lessons  in 
Drawing,  etc.,  containing  a 
large  number  of  Beautiful 
Full-Page  Colored  Pictures. 
Part  III.— Illustrated  Comic  Natural  History. 
Part  IV. — Home  Entertainments. 

Over  600  pictures  made  expressly  for  this  book.  Con- 
tains over  275  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  from  new 
clear  type.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  gifts  for  children. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  *  CO..  I  E.  Ulh  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Kumyss  as  an  Infants'  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
letter  published  under  "Nursery 
Problems"  in  Babyhood  for  Decem- 
ber, wherein  the  mother  describes  a 
very  common  form  of  milk  poison- 
ing, and  it  seems  she  tried  all  the 
"Patent  foods  and  milk  again,"  and 
finally  Dr.  Brush's  Kumyss,  and  the 
baby  lived  on  that  for  six  weeks.  It 
surely  must  have  been  doing  well, 
else  it  would  not  have  been  kept  on 
Kumyss  for  six  weeks.  Then  began 
what  I  call  meddlesome  baby  feed- 
ing, "Beef  juice,  and  then  raw  beef 
sandwiches,  chicken  jelly  in  al- 
ternation," all  of  which  he  threw  up, 
"in  spite  of  pepsin,  lacto-phosphate 
of  lime,  Robinson's  Patent  Barley, 
mixed  with  fresh  cow's  milk."  It 
seems  the  baby  is  still  sick.  Now 
wouldn't  ordinary  common  sense  sug- 
gest to  anybody  to  put  the  baby  on 
Kumyss  till  it  was  strong  enough  and 
then  give  good  milk?  I  never  could 
understand  why  there  was  so  much 
medlesomeness  and  trying  this  and 
trying  that  for  the  poor  little  baby. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Archibald  M. 
Campbell,  of  Mount  Vernon,  wrote 
me  the  following  letter: 
"Dear  Doctor : 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  my  present  opinions  of 
Kumyss  as  a  diet  for  invalids,  I 
would  say  that  in  regard  to  its  use 
in  gastro-enteric  troubles,  especially 
with  children,  I  can,  in  the  light  of 
extended  experience,  confirm  and  re- 
affirm statements  previously  made 
of  its  inestimable  value,  and  that  it 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman   and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.     It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
ope  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mslss. 


has  repeatedly  saved  lives  that 
would  without  its  use  have  been  sac- 
rificed." 

And    the    following    letter  was 
written  me  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Howe, 
of  Mount  Vernon : 
"My  dear  Doctor  Brush : 

"As  a  matter  of  justice  I  wish  to 
report  to  you  the  following  case 
which  occurred  in  my  practice  dur- 
ing the  past  summer. 

"W.  H.  D.,  an  infant,  whose  mother 
died  a  week  after  its  birth,  in  April, 
was     placed     immediately  upon 

  Food.     Until  the  middle  of 

June  the  child,  apparently,  did  well, 
when  evident  indifference  to  the 
food,  accompanied  by  signs  of  in- 
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anition,  soon  culminated  in  positive 
rebellion  against  it.  Then  com- 
menced the  struggle.  One  milk  or 
food  preparation  after  another  was 
tried,  but  from  each  digestive  dis- 
turbances resulted,  and  the  child 
emaciated  rapidly.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  disease,  only  an  in- 
ability to  assimilate  food.  The 
passages  consisted,  after  any  diet,  of 
undigested  curds,  and  were  alter- 
nately hard,  pasty,  and  pale  or  wa- 
tery, greenish,  and  offensive.  Medi- 
cation, or  some  alteration  of  the  food 
would  temporarily  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  faecal  discharges, 
but  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient grew  from  bad  to  worse.  There 
was  a  marked  loss  in  weight,  pale, 
flabby  condition  of  the  skin,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  retraction  of  the 
abdomen,  pinched  features,  languor 
and  evident  muscular  wasting  and 
weakness.  The  summer  being  cool, 
and  favorable  to  children,  I  could 
not  attribute  the  state  of  the  child's 
health  to  atmospheric  changes,  par- 
ticularly as  it  lived  under  the  best 
sanitary  regulation,  and  received  the 
most  intelligent  care.  Finally,  in 
July,  as  a  last  resource,  I  ordered 
Kumyss.  The  effect  was  immediate. 
The  bowels  were  soon  regulated, 
the  passages  became  normal,  and  in 
ten  days  the  improved  general  con- 
dition was  pronounced.  I  continued 
the  Kumyss  exclusively,  excepting 
an  occasional  feeding  of  diluted  fresh 
milk,  which  was  necessary  to  over- 
come a  tendency  to  constipation,  un- 
til late  in  September,  after  which 
time  the  child,  strong  and  well, 
gradually  assumed  a  diet  of  fresh 
milk,  suitably  prepared. 

"I  cannot  but  srive  Kumvss  credit 


New  Antiseptic  Diaper 
DRI-DIDE. 

The  most 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 
and 

SATISFACTORY 
Ready  to  Wear 

DIAPER 
on  the  Market. 

Endorsed  by  the 
Medical  Profession. 

A  single  thickness  of  cloth  of  triangular  shape 
with  a  soft,  absorbent,  cotton  mat  woven  into 
centre,  where  moisture  is  to  be  absorbed.  Is 
easily  washed,  requires  no  folding,  prevents  de- 
formities of  the  limbs,  does  not  slip  down  over 
the  hips.  Saves  time  and  trouble  of  making. 
In  sealed  boxes.  One- half  dozen  80c. ;  one 
dozen  $1.50  of  your  dry  goods  dealer  or 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 

Ask  for  free  booklet  "About  the  Baby." 

TEXTILE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Sawyer  Avenue,  Pike,  N.  Y. 

(References  State  Bank,  Pike.) 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gam 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tima. 

If  you  have  never  tried  then, 
wjs  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo« 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  teal 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  a 
'full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*, 
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The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

* 

*  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.  Precautions. 


%  Menstruation.  $ 

*  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
T  comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 

*  Normal  Period. 


*  *  $  *  *  »  *  $  *  »  *  *  *  »  »  * , * *  *  *  *  *  *    *  *  *  *  *  *  ******  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I*  'I*  *  *  *  *  * 


Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 


*  *  *  *  *  't ■  *  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * >  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Care  of  the  Body. 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  jj» 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
Prevention. 


*  *  *  *  ,|,  *  *  *  »  *  »  » *  *  » *  ,:■        *  *  *  *  *  *  *    *  *  »  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *********** 


,t.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  J£ 
«|»  ting.    The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 

*****      *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


*****  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Woman  in  the  Home.  $ 

V  Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  * 
Jj  I  Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the  T 
i *  Children.  X 

%  *  *  ,|,  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


***:-"  **  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

$  General  Hygiene. 

The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
*T  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 
4 ♦  Fanciful  Baths. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
Female  Form.  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.   Skating.  Dancing. 

i  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


aM^,tnt»^»*******************^t^*** 

Dress. 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under 
clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 

»  >t.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


***************************** 
Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life. 


Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


•  The  Healthy  Woman 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORE. 
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for  the  child's  improved  health,  nor 
can  I  let  pass  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  valued  sugges- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  this  and 
kindred  cases.  "Very  sincerely, 
Robt.  T.  Howe, -M.D." 

Let  me  quote  the  following  from 
Dr.  Ripley's  Lectures  before  the 
Nurses  of  the  Babies'  Ward  of  the 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital : 

"The  next  best  food  for  babies  is 
Dr.  Brush's  Kumyss.  I  say  Brush's, 
because  that  is  the  best  Kumyss 
made.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  it  even  excels  all  other  foods. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance.  A  doc- 
tor came  to  me  in  regard  to  his  own 
child.  The  baby  was  four  months 
old,  and  was  suffering  from  sum- 
mer complaint.  He  had  tried  all 
kinds  of  food — sterilized  milk  and 
other  foods.  The  child  has  wasted  to 
skin  and  bone,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  it  could  not  live  more  than  a 
few  days.  I  was  about  getting  off 
to  the  country,  and  I  told  this  doctor 
that  I  could  not  go  to  see  his  child, 
but  that  I  would  advise  him  to  try 
Brush's  Kumyss.  He  did  so,  and  the 
child  recovered.  He  told  me  that  the 
child  commenced  to  pick  up  at  once." 

I  have  myself  brought  up  many 
babies  on  Kumyss  alone.  There 
seems  to  be  among  some  physicians 
an  idea  that  Kumyss  is  only  a  tem- 
porary make-shift,  and  if  they  give 
it  to  a  baby,  just  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  settled  and  the  bowels 
are  normal,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  the  baby  immediately  on  some 
other  food.  This  is  all  a  mistake. 
An  infant  can  be  sufficiently  nour- 
ished with  Kumyss  from  birth  until 
the  time  for  solid  food,  except  that 
Kumyss  is  sometimes  constipating. 
Then  the  addition  of  cream  will 
overcome  the  constipation. 

/         E.  F.  Brush. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
TelepKorve 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product, 

DR.  I  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   Si.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief,  S 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative  $ 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found  jj 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


■Mh|  »  »  %  %  ,t »  *  ,t.  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  »  #  *  %  %  *  * *   *  *  %  *  *  *  »  » * *  »  #  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  »  » * » 


|  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


1  :; 


j  \  Changes  Due  to  Catarrh.  % 
il  Swelling  of  Tissues.  $ 
i !  Irritating  Crusts.  $ 
*  The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
J{  tarrh. 

j  [     Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  \ 
|     Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
J  {     Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
J  [  Headaches. 

J I     Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 

Symptoms. 
J  [     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

0  How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
31  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

1  9  Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  - 
I !  to  the  Ear. 

I J     Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 

Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
m     Troublesome  Sneezing. 
J  l     "  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
\  \     What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
\  I     Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 

#  %  »  »  »  ♦  »  »  »  »  ♦  »  *  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  # 


f  Treatment  of  Catarrh  | 

J  Preventive  Treatment.  # 
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How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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A  Splendid  Medicinal  Agent. 

The  value  of  the  ozoniferous  oils, 
essences  and  ethers  in  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  disease,  has  been  large- 
ly recognized  and  demonstrated 
through  the  extensive  and  success- 
ful employment  of  Listerine  in  sur- 
gery and  in  general  medicine.  List- 
erine is  the  trade  name  or  descrip- 
tive word  for  the  most  successful 
formula  of  modern  pharmacy,  con- 
sequently it  has  been  utilized  most 
extensively  by  medical  practitioners, 
and  "improved  upon"  by  nearly 
every  manufacturing  pharmacist  and 
in  many  retail  drug  establishments 
to  an  extent  that  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  medicinal  preparation  with- 
in or  without  the  pharmacopeia. 
This  tribute  to  the  originality  and 
value  of  Listerine  is  very  flattering 
to  its  manufacturers,  who  continue 
to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  increase  in 
the  output  of  their  laboratories  and 
a  constantly  widening  market,  so 
that  Listerine  is  known  and  procura- 
ble in  any  reputable  pharmacy  any- 
where. It  advertises  itself  by  its 
own  good  qualities ;  indeed  the  man- 
ufacturers have  long  ago  decided 
that  the  best  advertisement  of  List- 
erine— is  Listerine. — The  Western 
Druggist,- October,  1904. 


The  Hernias  of  Children. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Coley  (Archives  of  Pedi- 
atrics) states  that  in  upward  of  300 
operations  for  hernia  in  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  he  has  had 
but  one  death,  and  that  was  from 
pneumonia.  In  seven  operations  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age  there 
was  but  one  death,  the  patient  being 
moribund  at  the  time  that  the  opera- 
tion was  performed. 


Oier  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  WeetW  and  Still  lnere*«ing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

fTeething  Powders'* 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Xot  a  soothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Aualyticallnstitution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  " Abiohitely  free 
from  mo'phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.  ' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  B.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders. At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Xur- 
tery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 


ceipt  TtvS^^MAfiK, 


J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  PhIla.,Pa. 
Home  Offlee,  125  XewXorth  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING  -  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

"Bnster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  5«»c.  | 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Soi, 
Qneen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  oi 
E.Fougora&Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.T. 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED. 

OX  MOl.M'S.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c.  i 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion^ large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  includes 
_  one  Photo  made  into  a  Gold  Laid 
Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi- 
nal photo  returned  unharmed.  Sample  copy  of  paper  free. 
Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION,  Dept. 
90  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  

A  Rest  for  Weary  Little  Feet. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  noting 
in  Babyhood  :  I  noticed  one  day  in 
the  street  a  little  girl  carrying  a  tiny 
chair  for  herself  to  sit  on  when  her 
mother  was  shopping.  It  was  quite 
as  easy  to  carry  as  a  doll,  just  as 
amusing,  and  could  be  bought  for 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  It 
was  red,  without  arms,  and  about 
big  enough  for  a  large  doll;  yet 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  child,  and 
she  carried  it  with  evident  ease  and 
pleasure.  A.  S. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility —J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  ^prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D..  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Recent  Revelations, 
as  to  the  uses  to  which  wood  alcohol  is 
put  are  astounding. 

Within  the  last  sixty  days  there  have 
been  seventy  samples  of  witch  hazel 
put  chased  from  as  many  wholesale  and 
retail  drug  stores  in  seven  different 
cities,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully 
analyzed,  with  the  result  that  fifty-two 
showed  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol 
or  formaldehyde,  or  both.  In  other 
words,  fifty-two  samples  were  shown 
to  contain  deadly  poison,  and  only 
eighteen  were  free  from  poisonous  in- 
gredients. 

Buyers  of  extracts,  essences,  toilet 
waters,  etc.,  should  purchase  well 
known  brands  that  have  a  standard  of 
quality. 

To  make  grape  catsup,  remove 
sour  grapes  from  the  stems  and  put 
them  into  a  kettle  with  only  enough 
water  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
Cook  the  grapes  until  they  are  soft, 
stirring  constantly  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Then  rub  them  through  with 
a  sieve.  Measure  the  pulp,  and  for 
every  three  pints  of  it  allow  two  cup- 
fuls  of  brown  sugar,  a  cupful  of  vine- 
gar and  a  large  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  allspice,  mace,  cinnamon, 
pepper  and  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  cloves.  Boil  steadily  until  the 
mixture  is  half  reduced  and  is  thick. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cold  bottle,  cork  and 
seal  it.   

Old  housekeepers  always  keep 
their  jellies  and  preserves  on  the 
floor  of  the  preserving  room,  claim- 
ing that  the  temperature  there  is 
more  apt  to  be  equable  than  on  the 
shelves.  Long,  thorough  sunning 
before  jellies  or  preserves  go  into  the 
closet  is  said  to  insure  them  against 
mould.  It  is  often  change  of  tem- 
perature that  makes  canned  fruit 
insipid  and  causes  it  to  ferment. 
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We  are  advertised  by 
our  loving  friends." 


Gordon  Dorsey  Wier. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  my  son  Gordon,  who  was  born  June  14th,  1903.  He  has 
been  fed  on  MELLIN'S  FOOD  since  he  was  3  weeks  old. 

You  can  readily  see  from  the  photograph  that  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  its  use. 
He  has  never  been  sick  an  hour  in  his  life. 

His  weight  at  present  is  a  fraction  above  30  lbs.  M.  C.  Wier. 

A  LIBERAL  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  MOTHER. 
MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Me  ARNOLD 

STEAM  STERILIZER 


"By  far  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and  the 
one  that  I  therefore  recommend  above  alJ  others,  is  the  Arnold 
Steam  Sterilizer.  By  this  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  self- 
regulating,  the  bottles  are  all  equally  and  equably  heated,  and  they 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  live  steam,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
for  an  indefinite  period  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention." — 
Walter  Mendelson,  M.  D„  in  "Babyhood." 


Every  drop  of  milk  that  goes  into  a  baby's 
mouth  should  be  absolutely  wholesome  and 
pure.  An  infant's  digestive  organs  are  so  mar- 
velously  delicate  and  sensitive  that  impurities 
quickly  bring  on  sickness,  often  with  fatal  results. 

Raw  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  contain  disease 
germs.  Don't  allow  baby  to  take  these  germs 
into  its  little  stomach.  You  can  destroy 
every  one  of  them  by  using   an  Arnold's 

Steam  Sterilizer.   Just  how  to  do  it  is  told 

in  a  nice  book  we  have  printed  for  mothers. 
It's  well  worth  sending  for.  We  mail  it  free 
on  application. 


Wilmot  Castle  Company, 

50  Elm  Street.     ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI.  FEBRUARY,    1905  No.  243. 


How  Infants  Should  Be  Nursed  and  Fed 


In  this  paper  we  shall  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  what  a  baby  is 
to  be  fed,  but  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples regarding  how  feeding  is  to  be 
done.  In  rearing  young  children,  as 
well  as  in  almost  everything  else, 
success  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
the  manner  of  doing  as  upon  the 
thing  done. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle,  familiar 
no  doubt  to  all  readers  of  Babyhood, 
that  it  is  best  for  every  infant  to  be 
nursed  by  the  mother  where  this  is 
possible.  Many  circumstances  may 
arise  to  make  this  impossible,  such 
as  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  milk, 
sickness  or  death  of  the  mother,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  other  condi- 
tions on  account  of  wThich  nursing  is 
either  not  attempted  or  soon  given 
up,  which.,  with  a  little  care  and  at- 
tention at  the  proper  time,  can  be 
avoided.  We  refer  to  sore  nipples, 
and  that  other  more  serious  disease 
frequently  dependent  upon  it,  mam- 
mary abscess  or  "broken  breast." 

The  Care  of  the  Nipples  During  Pregnancy. 

The  skin  covering  the  nipples  of  a 
woman  who  has  never  borne  chil- 
dren is  thin,  soft  and  delicate,  and 
frequently  almost  as  tender  as  the 


mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  so  fre- 
quently becomes  the  seat  of  excori- 
ation and  ulceration  as  a  result  of 
the  attacks  of  a  stout,  hungry  in- 
fant? Xow,  every  nursing-time  be- 
comes simply  a  period  of  torture, 
and  many  a  mother  has  been  forced 
to  give  up  nursing,  although  the 
milk  is  abundant  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
with  proper  care  for  a  few  months 
before  the  baby  is  born  sore  nipples 
are  almost  impossible. 

For  at  least  three  months,  treat- 
ment should  be  carried  on  with  a 
twofold  purpose — to  toughen  the 
skin,  and  to  draw  out  the  nipples, 
which  are  often  almost  obliterated 
as  a  result  of  pressure  from  corsets. 
The  first  object  is  attained  in  the 
beginning  by  handling  the  parts  and 
bathing  them  twice  a  day  with  cold 
water;  later  some  astringent  lotion 
should  be  applied.  A  simple  and 
cleanly  one  is  the  following: 

Water    2  ounces. 

Alcohol    2  ounces. 

Powdered  alum,  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful. 

This  should  be  applied  once  a  day 
for  the  last  two  months,  a  few  drops 
being  rubbed  on  with  the  fingers  or 
a  bit  of  muslin. 
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For  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
flattened  or  retracted  nipples,  noth- 
ing usually  is  required  but  manipu- 
lation, pulling  at  the  nipple  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.  In  obstinate 
cases  the  breast  pump  is  of  great 
assistance,  but  this  should  never  be 
resorted  to  except  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

The  above  may  seem  to  many  of 
very  trifling  importance;  but  to  any 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  young  mother  nursing  her 
first  infant,  these  remarks  will  not 
seem  unimportant  or  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
attend  to  these  things  before,  but  an 
extremely  difficult  one  during  the 
nursing  period. 

During  lactation  about  the  only 
care  of  the  breast  and  nipple  re-, 
quired  is  cleanliness.  This  is  quite 
as  important  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
fant as  for  the  mother.  Sponging 
with  cold  water  should  be  practiced 
after  each  nursing. 

The  First  Few  Days  of  Nursing. 

These  are  nearly  always  a  trial, 
often  needlessly  so.  A  proper  under- 
standing of  the  physiology  of  this 
period  will  help  one  to  appreciate 
some  points  in  its  management. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
breasts  at  birth  contain  a  little  thin 
fluid  secretion  to  which  the  name 
colostrum  has  been  given,  and  this 
continues  to  be  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  breast  in  small  quanti- 
ties until  the  milk,  the  proper  secre- 
tion, takes  its  place.  This  is  usually 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two 
hours  after  birth.    To  expect  the  in- 


fant to  get  milk  by  nursing  before 
the  milk  comes,  is  of  course  a  mis- 
take. 

Is  there  any  use,  then,  in  putting 
an  infant  to  the  breast  before  the 
milk  comes,  and,  if  so,  what  is  it? 
The  main  thing  accomplished  is  to 
teach  the  infant  how  to  take  the 
breast  and  to  teach  the  mother  how 
to  give  it  to  him.  This  bit  of  educa- 
tion, fortunately  usually  easy,  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  and  much 
patient  and  persevering  effort  is 
then  required.  It  is,  however,  in- 
dispensable to  comfortable  and  easy 
nursing  at  a  later  period. 

Shall  the  Infant  Be  Fed  Before  the  Third 
Day? 

In  all  matters  of  this  sort  we  do 
best  when  we  follow  Nature  most 
closely.  If  milk  or  any  other  form 
of  nourishment  had  been  required 
for  infants  before  the  third  day,  we 
may  be  very  sure  nature  would  not 
have  made  so  grievous  a  mistake  as 
to  have  delayed  it  till  that  time.  The 
colostrum  the  baby  gets  from  the 
breast  probably  acts  as  a  laxative 
upon  its  bowels,  and  the  fluid  per- 
haps allays  thirst;  but  nutritious,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  that  word,  it  is 
not. 

Birth  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  infant's  develop- 
ment. Organs  like  the  stomach  and 
others  active  in  digestion  have  up 
to  this  time  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
time  is  required  for  these  to  become 
adjusted  to  their  new  duties.  Na- 
ture seems  to  hint  very  strongly  that 
at  least  two  days  are  required  for 
this  preparation. 
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We  can  now  answer  the  question, 
what  newly  born  infants  should  be 
fed.  Usually,  nothing.  To  cry  is 
the  proper  employment  for  this 
period,  and  to  dose  hypothetical 
colics  with  gin,  catnip  tea,  etc.,  is 
certain  to  shoot  wide  of  the  mark. 
Many  more  colics  are  caused  than 
cured  by  the  treatment  commonly 
employed.  About  the  only  thing 
ever  required  is  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of-  warm  sugar  water,  which  proba- 
bly does  less  harm  than  anything 
else.  Exceptionally  the  mother's 
milk  may  be  late  in  coming.  Infant 
feeding  may  then  be  begun  on  the 
third  day,  in  quantities  to  be  here- 
after specified.  , 

Frequency  of  Nursing  During  the  Early 
Months. 

During  the  first  two  days  the  ob- 
jects mentioned  above  can  be  suffi- 
ciently attained  by  four  or  five  nurs- 
ings daily.  As  soon  as  the  milk 
comes  the  intervals  must  be  made 
shorter.  For  the  first  week  the  in- 
terval should  be  about  two  hours 


during  the  day,  and  twice,  perhaps, 
during  the  night.  This  would  give 
ten  meals  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
which  is  as  many  as  any  healthy 
child  requires.  After  the  second 
week  the  interval  can  be  prolonged 
during  the  day  to  two  and  a  half 
hours ;  one  of  the  night  nursings  can 
be  omitted  by  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  and  by  the  time  it  is  four 
months  old  every  healthy  baby  can 
and  should  be  trained  to  go  from  ten 
at  night  to  six  or  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing without  any  food  whatever. 

Programme  for  Nursing  Hours. 

First  week :  7,  9,  11  A.  M. ;  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9,  12  P.  M. :  4  A.  M.  =  ten  meals. 

Second  to  sixth  week:  7,  0:30  A. 
M. ;  12,  2:30,  5,  7,  7:30.  10  P.  M.;  3 
A.  M.  =  eight  meals. 

After  four  months :  7,  10  A.  M. ; 
1,  4,  7,  10  P.  M.  =  six  meals. 

In  a  future  paper  will  be  discussed 
the  question  of  the  desirability  and 
method  of  training  young  infants  to 
regular  times  of  nursing  and  sleep. 


Be  Patient 


The  word  patience  comes  to  us  from 
a  Latin  word  that  means  "to  suffer." 
It  is.  therefore,  not  one  of  the  passive, 
negative  virtues,  if  any  may  so  be 
called,  but  a  most  active  and  vital  one. 
More  than  this,  it  is  tender,  loving, 
considerate,  self-sacrificing.  It  is  the 
bearing  of  crosses  present,  and  pros- 


pective, with  the  brave  spirit  of  toler- 
ance, that  not  only  takes  from  them 
half  their  burden,  but  makes  of  them 
ministers  of  light.  Further,  it  is  the 
check  that  holds  back  the  hasty  word 
behind  the  lips  trembling  to  utter  it ; 
the  rein,  as  well,  that  guides  the  dawn- 
ing intelligence  in  healthful  channels : 
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the  spur  that  stimulates  the  harmoni- 
ous growth  thus  attainable.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  is  patience.  The  les- 
sons of  patience  are  many  and  various  ; 
and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  enforcing, 
in  a  practical  way,  a  very  few  of  them 
that  these  lines  are  written  to  the 
mothers  of  Babyhood. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose,  or  to  act  as  if  one 
supposed,  that  moral  precepts  are  in- 
dispensable for  children's  use,  but  not 
adapted  to  the  more  vigorous  needs  of 
adult  life.  Children  are  very  quick  to 
puncture  this  flimsy  sham.  An  impa- 
tient and  irritable  mother,  preaching 
the  virtues  of  self-restraint  to  her  chil- 
dren, is  likely  to  have  her  practice 
heeded  rather  than  her  precept;  with 
what  result  is  not  difficult  to  forecast. 
I  ask  you,  then,  to  have  patience  with — 

i.  The  impatience  of  childhood. 

Patience,  like  friendship,  "is  no  plant 
of  hasty  growth."  How  many  of  us, 
at  adult  age,  have  achieved  its  full  frui- 
tion ?  A  long  life  ;  the  constant  oppor- 
tunity for  its  exercise ;  a  knowledge — 
the  result  of  long  experience — of  its 
temptations  and  dangers,  have  not  suf- 
ficed to  keep  us  all  from  the  sin  of  im- 
patience. Remembering  this,  let  us 
consider  the  little  ones,  who,  full  of  the 
importance  of  their  active  pleasures, 
are  impatient  of  all  delay.  They  have 
had  no  time,  as  yet,  to  acquire  this  vir- 
tue that  comes  to  most  of  us  so  slowly, 
and  often  only  through  much  tribula- 
tion. Their  acquaintance  with  life  is 
short,  brief,  and  superficial.  Their  in- 
sistence is  urgent ;  their  wants  impera- 
tive ;  remember  this,  and  be  patient. 
Have  patience  with — 


2.  The  questions  of  childhood. 

Here  is  a  child  to  whose  recently 
opened  eyes  and  active  senses  a  wrorld 
is  exposed,  but  not  one  of  the  manifold 
wonders  before  it  can  it  understand. 
Education  must,  therefore,  guide  and 
explain  observation.  This  begins  very 
early ;  long,  indeed,  before  the  first  ef- 
forts at  speech.  The  aimless  thrust- 
ing out  of  a  limb,  by  contact  with  some 
external  object,  excites  a  double  sen- 
sation :  that  of  muscular  action,  and 
that  of  the  external  object;  and  the 
two,  in  future,  suggest  one  another. 
The  lips  and  tongue  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  inlets  of  knowledge,  in  that 
they  are  the  first  vehicles  of  sensation. 
As  it  is  natural  for  a  child  to  carry  all 
objects,  of  which  it  wishes  to  form  a 
judgment,  to  its  mouth,  it  in  this  way 
receives  impressions  not  otherwise 
open  to  it.  The  great  limitations  of  its 
knowledge,  at  this  time,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
long  before  it  can  locate  the  sensation 
of  pain.  If  a  pin  gets  askew  and 
pricks  its  delicate  skin,  it  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  offender,  but  can 
only  helplessly  cry  out.  Through  such 
considerations  as  these  we  may  under- 
stand the  mental  position  of  the  child, 
as  it  develops,  in  regard  to  external 
nature.  With  the  gift  of  speech,  the 
urgent  desire  for  knowledge  breaks  in- 
to verbal  expression.  Happy  is  that 
mother  who,  appreciating  her  mission 
as  the  one  divinely  commissioned  to 
guide  this  little  one,  sees  in  the  eager 
questioning  nothing  but  a  desire  that 
urges  the  child  on  in  spite  of  himself. 
It  is  a  healthful  impulse,  but  one  that 
can  be  checked  by  petulance,  irritabil- 
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ity,  and  indifference.  Have  patience 
then  with — 

3.  The  noise  of  childhood. 

If  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  chil- 
dren to  cease  importunate  questioning, 
it  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  to 
ask  them  to  keep  their  restless  bodies 
quiet.  Development  and  growth  come 
through  exercise.  Muscles  to  grow 
must,  therefore,  be  used,  and  the  stim- 
ulus to  this  is  constant.  In  the  same 
manner  are  the  lungs  developed,  and  a 
due  rate  of  chest-expansion  preserved. 
The  noise  attendant  upon  this  process 
is  at  times  discordant,  and  grates  upon 
the  nerves ;  but  it  is  a  conservative  pro- 
cess, and,  within  judicious  limits, 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  We 
must  have  patience  with — 

4.  The  selfishness  of  childhood. 

The  offices  of  patience  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  children  are  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  sympathetic  tolerance  of 
their  inherent  and  beneficial  traits.  A 
large  view  of  its  proper  field  includes 
the  patient  training  and  cultivation 
that  tempers  and  modifies  those  equally 
natural  but  prejudicial.  I  refer  here 
to  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  basis 
of  that  principle  of  self-preservation 
that  is  common  to  all  animal  life.  It 
is  instinctive;  and  children,  of  neces- 
sity, have  it  and  manifest  it.  Dr. 
Maudsley,  a  distinguished  English 
physician,  in  his  "Pathology  of  Mind," 
refers  to  this  in  these  words :  "To  talk 
about  the  purity  and  innocence  of  a 
child's  mind  is  a  part  of  that  poetical 
idealism  and  willing  hypocrisy  by 
which  men  ignore  realities  and  delight 
to  walk  in  vain  shows;  in  so  far  as 
purity  exists,  it  testifies  to  the  absence 


of  mind;  the  impulses  which  actually 
move  the  child  are  the  selfish  impulses 
of  passion."  "A  boy,"  says  Plato,  "is 
the  most  vicious  of  wild  beasts'' ;  or,  as 
some  one  else  has  put  it,  "A  boy  is  bet- 
ter unborn  than  untaught." 

It  is  entirely  natural  for  the  young 
child  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use 
whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon. 
The  want  of  the  individual  is  appre- 
ciated first.  Finally,  when  through 
education  he  learns  that  the  principle 
of  self-preservation  can  exist  side  by 
side  with  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  higher  principle  still 
that  there  is  a  joy  in  giving  and  shar- 
ing, he  then  advances  and  takes  his 
stride  from  selfishness  to  self-sacrifice. 
We  would  ask  for  patience  with — 

4.  The  backward  and  stupid  child. 

No  mother  likes  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  herself,  that  any  one  of  her 
children  belongs  to  the  above  class; 
she  will  still,  however,  make  distinc- 
tions, and  cannot  help  but  notice  de- 
grees in  aptness  and  facility.  Be  these 
greater  or  less,  it  is  no  part  of  her  duty 
to  let  the  child  see  that  they  exist 
through  outspoken  comparisons,  or  in- 
judicious favoritism.  "Is  that  you, 
Pet?"  called  out  an  inconsiderate 
father  in  answer  to  a  timid  knock  upon 
his  study  door.  "No,  sir,  it's  only 
me"  replied  one  of  his  children,  who 
distinctly  recognized  that  she  was  not 
the  favored  one.  How  that  father's 
heart  must  have  smitten  him  at  this 
unconscious  reproach  of  his  neglected 
child !  Let  the  parent  rather  give  es- 
pecial attention  and  encouragement  to 
the  backward  one ;  study  his  body  and 
mind,   make   herself  master   of  his 
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strong  and  weak  points  alike ;  encour- 
age and  repress  where  necessary,  and 
she  will  thus,  if  the  work  be  tenderly 
and  lovingly  done,  place  her  child 
where  snubs  and  sour  looks  could 
never  have  lifted  him.  We  would, 
finally,  enter  a  plea  for  patience  with — 

5.  The  timid,  the  wilful,  and  the 
lonely  child. 

Who  does  not  know  them?  Who 
has  not  seen  them?  These  should  be 
objects  of  the  keenest  sympathy  and 
tenderest  solicitude.  Together  with 
this,  especial  training  and  education 


will  be  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
frail  physique,  delicate  health,  and  sus- 
ceptible nervous  systems  so  commonly 
present  in  these  cases.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  these  children  will  not  be  un- 
derstood, and  that  a  mistaken  sense  of 
discipline  may  lead  parents  to  action 
that  will  but  confirm  morbid  tenden- 
cies. Too  often  do  these  cases  rep- 
resent an  inherited  taint,  that  needs  the 
most  careful  treatment,  medical  and 
educational,  to  prevent  serious  mental 
trouble  in  the  children's  future  lives. 

A  Physician. 


NurseryjProblems 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Child  of  Fourteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  make  out  a  bill  of  fare 
suitable  for  a  fourteen-months-old  baby 
with  a  slight,  inherited  tendency  to  consti- 
pation? He  has  been  partly  fed  since  the 
eighth  month  by  means  of  a  bottle ;  his  diet 
being  mostly  strained  oatmeal  with  milk, 
and  Mellin's  Food.  He  will  not  eat  brown 
bread  crumbed  in  milk,  preferring  the  dry 
bread.  Can  he  masticate  it  sufficiently  for 
digestion?  I  wish  to  wean  him  from  the 
bottle,  which  was  only  adopted  as  a  last  re- 
sort, because  he  would  not  eat  from  a 
spoon  enough  to  nourish  him.  His  weight 
is  25  pounds  and  height  31  inches,  and  he 
has  seven  teeth,  with  one  more  nearly 
through.  N. 

Freeport,  111. 


His  diet  should  be  mainly  milk,  and 
as  Mellin's  Food  agrees  with  him,  it 
ought  to  be  continued.  On  account 
of  his  constipation  you  might 
let  him  have  a  very  little  thor- 
oughly cooked  oatmeal  porridge 
daily,  beginning  with  what  might 
be  taken  on  a  teaspoon.  Mix  it 
well  with  milk  and  teach  him  to 
drink  it  from  a  cup.  By  brown  bread 
we  suppose  that  ordinarily  called  Gra- 
ham bread  is  meant,  the  brown  bread 
of  New  England,  "rye  and  Indian," 
being  out  of  the  question  for  a  young 
child.  The  buttered  crusts  of  Graham 
bread  may  be  given  to  the  baby  to  suck 
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what  he  gets  off  will  probably  be  in 
small  bits  and  well  mixed  with  saliva. 
If  these  suggested  changes  are  well 
borne  the  amount  of  oatmeal  can  be 
gradually  increased,  but  should  not  be 
very  great.  If  the  oatmeal  proves  irri- 
tating the  coarser  parts  may  be 
strained  out. 


Various  Questions  in  Regard  to  Weaning — 
Asafoetida. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  My  baby  will  be  a  year  old  in  March. 
Would  you  advise  weaning  him  then,  or 
nursing  him  through  his  second  summer? 
This  has  been  a  much  disputed  point  in  our 
family,  and  I  am  unable  to  decide  for  my- 
self. I  have  been  well  and  have  had  plenty 
of  milk;  the  baby  has  seldom  had  a  poor 
day,  even  when  teething,  and  has  gained  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  each 
month. 

(2)  Is  a  child  more  apt  to  be  sick  in  its 
second  summer  if  fed? 

(3)  Is  there  anything  in  weaning  when 
the  "sign  is  right?" 

(4)  Would  asafoetida  be  good  to  give  a 
nervous  or  excitable  child? 

Greenville,  Tex.  R.  0. 

(1)  This  question  has  been  pretty 
fully  answered  in  a  recent  number. 

(2)  As  we  have  said  often,  few 
breasts  are  good  for  anything  in  "the 
second  summer,"  if  the  child  is  more 
than  a  year  old.  Most  breasts  are  fail- 
ing before  the  first  year.  The  second 
summer  is  not  nearly  so  fatal  to  in- 
fants as  the  first  summer,  and  if  the 
child  is  weaned  and  already  supplied 
with  proper  diet  before  the  heat  of  its 
second  summer  comes  there  is  usually 
little  danger. 

(3)  Absolutely  nothing.    Even  the 


and  gnaw  upon.  They  are  tough,  and 
superstition  is  out  of  date  and  rarely 
met  with.  It  dates  from  the  days  of 
astrology. 

(4)  Asafoetida  is  a  useful  drug  in 
proper  cases,  but  is  not  a  proper  one 
for  domestic  practice.  Besides  its  re- 
pulsive odor  makes  it  undesirable  for 
nursery  use.  As  to  the  nervousness, 
see  articles  on  this  subject  in  recent 
numbers. 


Dentistry  During  Pregnancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  injurious  during  pregnancy  for  a 
woman  to  have  her  teeth  filled  or  extracted 
— injurious  either  to  herself  or  the  child? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

This  cannot  be  categorically  an- 
swered, as  everything  depends  upon 
the  severity  of  the  dentistry  and  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient.  Some- 
times a  toothache  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  continuance  of  the  pregnancy 
than  the  drawing  or  filling  of  the 
tooth  would  be.  As  a  rule,  we  think 
dentists  prefer  to  do  only  absolutely 
essential  work  during  pregnancy.  The 
drawing  of  some  teeth  is  far  more  of 
a  matter  than  the  extracting  of  an- 
other. If  nitrous  oxide  gas  can  be 
used,  extraction  by  a  skilled  operator 
is  generally  safe.  The  main  danger  in 
any  case  is  that  pain  or  shock  may 
bring  on  premature  delivery. 


First  Clothes;  Clothes,  Pillows  and  Position 
for  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  received  so  many  serviceable  hints 
from  your  answers  to  other  people's  letters 
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that  I  have  concluded  to  apply  on  my  own 
account.  I  want  to  know  what  a  baby 
coming  in  spring  ought  to  wear.  I  at  first 
thought  I  would  follow  the  Gertrude  suit 
directions,  but  found  the  canton  flannel  so 
heavy  and  ugly  that  I  gave  it  up  after  mak- 
ing three  of  the  garments.  I  sent  for  some 
of  the  Jaeger  stockinet — the  lightest .  qual- 
ity— white — and  will  use  it  for  the  under- 
garments. Then  I  made  flannel  shirts,  using 
the  top  of  the  Gertrude  pattern,  and  putting 
straight  skirts  instead  of  gored.  I  made 
the  waists  of  flannel  without  sleeves.  Then 
I  made  barrowcoats  of  half-cotton  flannel, 
with  just  a  narrow  band.  I  know  you  do 
not  advise  them,  but  my  friends  tell  me 
they  are  such  a  saving  to  the  other  skirts, 
so  I  thought  I  would  try  pinning  them  with 
small  safety  pins  to  the  undergarment.  The 
weight  would  still  be  from  the  shoulders, 
you  see.    Now : 

(1)  Will  the  first  garment  of  the  stock- 
inet, barrowcoat,  flannel  skirt  and  cambric 
slip  be  too  much? 

(2)  Will  the  canton  flannel  slips  I  made 
first  do  to  sleep  in,  removing  all  the  other 
garments?  My  physician  says  that  and 
the  diapers  are  all  a  baby  ought  to  wear  at 
night,  but  as  I  am  going  to  use  the  wool 
undergarment  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
would  do  to  take  it  off  and  put  on  just  the 
cotton. 

(3)  What  ought  Baby  to  sleep  on  and 
what  kind  of  a  pillow  shall  it  have? 

(4)  Some  physicians  say  a  baby  ought  al- 
ways to  lie  prone,  or  on  its  stomach.  How 
can  it  breathe  then — or  must  its  little  neck 
be  twisted  sp  that  it  will  lie  on  the  side  of 
its  head  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  flat? 

A  Seeker  After  Truth. 

Pennsylvania. 

(1)  Probably  not  too  much,  al- 
though the  original  three  have  in  our 
experience  been  enough. 

(2)  Yes,  if  there  are  sufficient  cov- 
erings for  the  crib;  little  babies,  of 
course,  lie  very  quietly,  and  can  be 
tucked  in  warmly. 


(3)  Hair  mattress  and  thin  hair  pil- 
low are  best. 

(4)  In  our  judgment  what  is  called 
by  physicians  the  "semi-prone"  pos- 
ture is  most  natural  to  babies,  as  to  the 
inferior  animals,  i.  e.,  on  the  side,  but 
with  the  back  turned  a  little  up.  A 
slight  turn  of  the  head  makes  breath- 
ing all  right,  and  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  organs  rather  helps  than 
hinders  respiration. 


Gain  in  Weight;  The  Advantage  of  Fat; 
Specific  Gravity;  Keeping  Up  the 
Supply  of  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  How  much  should  a  healthy  baby  of 
nine  pounds  at  birth  gain  weekly  in  weight 
by  growth,  exclusive  of  an  accumulation  of 
fat? 

(2)  If  the  gain  is  greater  and  the  baby 
gets  fat,  is  it  an  advantage? 

(3)  Do  fat  babies  live  on  their  fat  for  a 
time  when  taken  sick,  and  so  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  babies  devoid  of  fat? 

(4)  How  can  we  get  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  baby? 

(5)  Can  a  mother  with  just  enough  milk 
for  her  baby  keep  it  if  she  stops  nursing 
the  baby  at  night? 

(6)  Supposing  three  or  four  hours  be- 
tween nursings  are  best  for  the  baby,  can 
the  mother  keep  her  supply  up  as  well  as 
when  she  nurses  more  frequently? 

Dover,  N.  H.  E. 

(1)  There  is  no  way  to  determine 
this.  Averages  can  be  made  of  the 
growth  of  children  in  certain  weeks 
and  have  been  made,  and  from  these 
it  may  be  possible  to  pick  out  those 
children  which  weighed  nine  pounds 
at  birth  and  average  them.  But  the 
relative  proportion  of  fat  and  other  tis- 
sues cannot  be  accurately  determined 
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without  a  chemical  analysis,  and  that 
of  course  once  for  all  after  death.  It 
is  only  possible  to  say  that  a  child  has 
above  or  below  the  average  accumula- 
tion of  fat — such  variations  as  are 
noted  in  medical  histories  as  "fat," 
"well  nourished/'  "poorly  nourished/' 
etc.  As  fat  is  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  body  and  varies  in  amount 
in  different  parts,  estimates  by  eye  are 
only  approximate. 

(2)  Inordinate  gain  in  fat  is  not  an 
advantage  and  may  even  be  associated 
with  faulty  nutrition  in  other  respects. 
But  in  early  infancy  quite  a  gain  in 
fat  to  the  degree  of  "plumpness"  is  the 
general  attendant  of  good  nutrition. 
Later,  as  the  child's  activity  increases, 
the  muscular  system  proportionately 
gains,  and  the  fat  proportionately 
diminishes. 

(3)  Not  in  acute  illness  certainly. 
It  may  be  possible  that  a  fat  child,  in 
other  respects  equally  strong,  might 
resist  a  wasting,  chronic  disorder 
somewhat  longer  than  a  thin  one,  but 
practically  such  difference  is  of  small 
consequence. 

(4)  To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  any  body  it  is  first  weighed  in  air 
to  get  its  absolute  weight ;  it  is  then 
weighed  submerged  in  water,  and  the 
calculation  is  then  made  according  to 
established  rules.  As  this  process  in- 
volves a  great  risk  of  drowning  an  in- 
fant, it  is,  of  course,  not  very  applica- 
ble to  the  living  body.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  human  body  is  not  far 
from  1,  as  with  inflated  lungs  the  body 
floats  in  water,  but  the  drowned  body 
usually  sinks. 

(5)  Yes,  and  usually  has  a  better 


day  supply  from  the  rest  gained  at 
night. 
(6)  Yes. 


Frequent  Urination;  Learning  to  Walk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Can  anything  be  done  for  a  child 
who  urinates  too  frequently?  My  boy  is 
fourteen  months  old,  and  through  the  day 
I  think  he  urinates  as  often  as  once  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  every  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  He  has  always  done  this  often, 
but  I  think  he  is  getting  worse  about  it. 
How  often  would  be  right  for  a  child  of 
that  age?  He  takes  nearly  a  quart  of  milk 
through  the  day;  eats  also — mostly  bread 
and  butter ;  is  fed  regularly  through  the 
day  and  gets  nothing  at  night.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  him?  Should  I  con- 
sult a  physician  here? 

(2)  He  has  w<alked  by  holding  onto 
things  or  pushing  a  chair  for  over  two 
months ;  but  seems  to  make  no  progress  to- 
wards walking  alone,  cannot  even  stand 
alone,  and  will  not  make  any  attempt  to  do 
so.  Is  that  an  indication  of  something 
wrong  with  him?  He  is  in  good  health, 
fat,  weighs  twenty-five  pounds.  (His  shoes 
are  not  too  small.)  D.  J. 

Gallipolis,  O. 

( 1 )  Very  much  can  often  be.  done 
for  the  relief  or  cure  of  bed-wetting. 
The  causes  are  various  and  the  treat- 
ment of  course  equally  varying.  You 
should  by  all  means  consult  your  phy- 
sician, and  if  you  will  refer  to  back 
numbers  of  Babyhood  you  will  find 
quite  a  number  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

(2)  He  is  not  very  late  about  walk- 
ing, indeed  children  on  the  average  do 
not  walk  alone  at  fourteen  months. 
He  is  heavy  and  should  not  be  hurried  ; 
he  will  walk  soon  enough. 
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Sterilized  Milk;  Fresh  or  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Please  state  what  is  meant  by  steri- 
lized milk? 

•  (2)  Also  in  taking  a  baby  (seven  months 
old,  that  has  been  brought  up  on  one  cow's 
milk)  away  from  home,  which  would  you 
prefer — milk  from  a  milkman  or  condensed 
milk?  G. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Milk  or  any  other  substance  is  said 
to  be  sterilized  when  all  minute  organic 
life  in  it  is  destroyed.  At  the  present 
time  all  fermentation  is  considered  due 
to  the  presence  of  minute  living  or- 
ganisms, and  if  in  milk,  for  instance, 
all  such  life  is  destroyed,  it  will  not 
sour  or  change  so  long  as  it  remains 
sterile — i.  e.,  until  some  new  organ- 
isms are  introduced  from  some  source. 
There  are  many  ways  of  sterilizing, 
but  the  only  method  practically  ap- 
plicable to  food  is  the  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  heat  at  least  as  high  as  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  All  canned 
goods  are  thus  preserved.  If  milk  is 
put  into  thoroughly  clean  bottles,  and 
these  are  placed  in  water  kept  boiling 
for  some  time  (say  a  quarter  of  an 
hour)  and  then  tightly  corked,  and  this 
process  is  repeated  on  the  next  day,  the 
milk  will  probably  be  sweet  for  some 
weeks. 

(2)  If  really  good  fresh  milk  were 
obtainable  we  should  prefer  it;  if  not, 
condensed  milk  not  canned,  if  obtain- 
able ;  canned  milk  to  be  used  if  the 
fresh  condensed  cannot  be  had. 


Superstitions  About  "Driving  in  Eruptions" 
and  Nail  Cutting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Baby  four  months  old  has  a  break- 
ing out  behind  one  of  its  ears.  Do  you 
think  it  is  caused  by  teeth  cutting,  or  do 


you  think  him  too  young  and  ought  I  to 
heal  it?  I  had  four  when  six  months  old 
and  this  same  trouble.  My  mother  was  ad- 
vised not  to  heal,  as  I  would  be  ill  if  she 
did  so. 

(2)  Ought  I  to  cut  or  tear  its  finger 
nails? 

(3)  Do  you  think  the  temperature  too 
cool  for  him  at  night  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  at  58?  He  has  never  had  a  cold, 
and  I  take  him  out  whenever  the  thermo- 
meter is  above  freezing.  W.  H. 

Dubuque,  la. 

( 1 )  Heal  it  if  you  can.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  common  form  of  eczema  seen 
in  babies.  Babyhood  does  not  think 
the  question  of  teething  has  any  bear- 
ing on  the  matter.  Eczema  and  other 
skin  diseases  should  be  always  healed 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  old  no- 
tions about  "driving  in"  eruptions,  are 
ordinarily  simple  superstitions,  and  at 
best  are  founded  on  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  cause  and  effect.  When  a  se- 
vere illness  occurs  eruptions  some- 
times fade,  and  the  careless  observer 
thinks  that  the  illness  was  caused  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  skin  disease, 
when  the  reverse  was  the  truth.  We 
may,  however,  say  that  such  eruptions 
are  often  very  obstinate  and  hard  to 
cure. 

(2)  Cutting  is  much  easier  and  less 
likely  to  irritate  the  corners  and  cause 
hang  nails.  The  superstition  against 
cutting  nails  is  ancient,  but  its  origin 
is  very  obscure. 

(3)  If  the  infant  is  carefully  and 
warmly  wrapped  it  will  probably  be  a 
safe  temperature;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  changes  usually  necessary  at 
his  age  with  sufficient  quickness  in 
such  a  temperature  to  avoid  chilling. 
For  that  reason  we  favor  a  rather 
higher  temperature  for  a  young  baby. 
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CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

L.,  Grafton,  N.  D. — Your  "Questions 
for  the  December  Number"  were  re- 
ceived after  that  number  had  been 
printed.  W  e  must  remind  you 
again  of  the  fact  that  monthly  peri- 
odicals have  to  be  prepared  a  con- 
siderable time  in  advance  of  their 
date  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
ceived in  proper  time.  The  articles  of 
food  inquired  about  may  perhaps  do. 
The  stoppage  of  the  nose  is  doubtless 
due  to  some  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  dependent  upon  a  catarrhal 
condition,  in  popular  language  a  slight 
cold.  During  prolonged  sleep  the  se- 
cretions collect  on  the  membrane.  This 
is  more  marked  at  night  because,  first, 
the  sleep  is  more  prolonged ;  and  be- 
cause, secondly,  of  the  fact — well 
recognized  but  not  so  easily  explained 
— that  all  catarrhal  troubles  seem  more 
pronounced  toward  evening  or  at 
night. 

Mrs.  B.,  Louisiana. — This  magazine 
endeavors  to  give  good  advice  regard- 
ing hygiene  and  general  information 
regarding  children's  diseases,  but  does 
not  endeavor  to  treat  cases,  and  can- 
not do  so.  The  excess  of  phlegm- 
supposing  that  the  baby  has  more  than 
other  babies — is  due  to  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  upper  air-passages,  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated by  his  "cold."  We  do  not 
quite  understand  the  inquiry  about 
"the  phlegm  he  came  into  the  world 
with  having  continued  in  his  system," 
unless  you  mean  that  he  has  more  than 
a  normal  amount  of  mucus  in  the  di- 
gestive canal  (formerly  called  in  the 
country  "the  system").  It  is  possible 
that  such  a  catarrh  of  the  digestive  or- 


gans may  exist.  The  symptoms  you 
describe  do  not  seem  to  us  ground  for 
especial  anxiety.  But  a  child  who  is 
subject  to  catarrhs,  who  has  cold  feet, 
suggesting  a  feeble  circulation,  whose 
head  sweats  and  tosses  about  in  sleep, 
should  be  carefully  looked  after  as  to 
his  nutrition  for  the  first  year  or  two 
of  his  life.  The  details  of  this  case 
must  vary  as  symptoms  arise,  and 
cannot  be  given  except  by  a  physician 
who  tan  see  the  child.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand the  phrase  "to  strain  the  kid- 
neys." 

D.  P.,  Derby,  Conn. — First  of  all, 
the  fact  that  she  is  at  an  age  when 
teeth  are  coming  suggests  that  she 
may  be  fretted  by  pain  in  the  gums. 
Outside  of  this,  and  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  disturbed  sleep, 
startings,  etc.,  is  some  fault  in  feed- 
ing or  digestion.  A  little  too  much 
food,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  often  makes  sleep  restless.  So 
does  imperfect  or  slow  digestion,  par- 
ticularly if  associated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  gas.  Occasionally,  but  not 
usually  in  so  young  a  child,  seat 
worms  are  the  cause  of  the  unrest. 
Notice  if  the  urine  is  stronger  or 
more  acid  than  usual,  as  it  may  be  that 
the  irritation  may  be  in  this  direction, 
and,  further,  it  may  give  you  a  hint 
as  to  the  state  of  the  digestion.  There 
are  many  other  causes  for  restless 
sleep,  but  we  have  mentioned  those 
which  seem  to  us  most  likely  to  be 
operative. 

S.  R.,  Galena,  Kan. — Warm  appli- 
cations, as  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot 
water  or  poultices  (of  linseed  meal, 
etc.),  are  very  acceptable  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  later  stages  of  resolution, 
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when  the  tonsils  have  begun  to  shrink, 
or  just  before  and  after  suppuration. 

D.,  Mount  Vernon,  III. — Ozaena  is 
the  technical  generic  name  applied  to 
all  those  affections  of  the  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane  and  of  the  underlying 
cartilaginous  and  bony  structures 
which  produce  offensive  discharges, 
and  thus  taint  the  breath.  In  the 
milder  forms  of  ozaena  there  may  be 
no  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  merely  an  acrid,  fetid  dis- 
charge which  excoriates  the  nostrils 
and  pollutes  the  expired  air.  In  more 
severe  forms  there  may  be  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  decay 
of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  frame- 
work of  the  nose. 

S.  R.  G.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — The 
food  must  be  fresh,  and  freshly  pre- 
pared for  each  feeding.  Messes  that 
have  been  "warmed  over"  should 
never  be  given.  Great  care  especially 
should  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
milk  given,  where  this  forms  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  diet,  as,  indeed,  it 
should  always  do. 

Old  Subscriber,  Morristown,  N.  I. 
— In  measles  the  trouble  begins  with 
symptoms  due  to  a  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  upper  air-passages,  as  in 
a  cold  in  the  head.  There  is,  rather 
more  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  however, 
than  is  seen  in  the  purely  local  trouble, 
and  they  likewise  have  a  watery  look. 
Sneezing  is  very  common.  A  cough 
soon  develops  that  may  be  croupy  at 
the  start ;  it  is  hardest  when  the  rash 
comes  out.  Complaint  is  usually  made 
of  headache.  The  fever  does  not  at 
once  become  high,  but  assumes  a  re- 
mittent type,    attaining   its  greatest 


elevation  with  the  appearance  of  the 
rash.  The  eruption  comes  out  about 
four  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  and  is  first  noticed  upon  the 
forehead,  neck,  and  face,  thence 
spreading  down  to  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

V.  B.,  Ludington,  Mich. — Rubbing 
the  part  frostbitten  with  snow  or  ice- 
water  ought  always  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  mottled  appearance  or  the 
blanched-out  appearance  is  discov- 
ered, and  that,  followed  by  a  brisk 
friction,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  circulation  perfectly  and 
thus  effect  a  cure.  If  the  frost-bite  is 
not  noticed  till  later,  the  part  is  at 
once  to  be  put  in  a  bath  of  ice-water 
for  a  short  time,  then  wrapped  in  furs 
if  at  hand,  woollen  or  flannel  if  the 
furs  cannot  be  obtained. 

L.,  Mobile,  Ala, — When  the  inheri- 
tance is  that  most  common  one, 
"weak  lungs,"  care  must  be  taken 
from  the  very  begining  of  life.  Let 
such  a  baby  be  placed  in  the  very  best 
surroundings  for  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight — as  frequently  detailed 
in  the  columns  of  Babyhood.  Much 
pains  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
animal  heat  of  the  child,  if  necessary 
by  cotton-batting  and  no  clothes  for  a 
few  hours,  as  the  physician  would  or- 
der for  one  prematurely  born.  Light 
flannels  should  enclose  its  limbs  and  a 
knitted  band  cover  its  abdomen — con- 
tinued even  through  its  second  sum- 
mer and  after  it  is  running  about  the 
house. 

R.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — The  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  this :  the  child  had  a 
somewhat    delicate    digestion  after 
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weaning  at  two  weeks  of  age,  but 
after  a  suitable  food  was  found  he 
throve,  as  evidenced  by  good  weight 
for  his  age,  and  by  his  general  good 
health  and  his  prompt  teething.  He 
was  not  apparently  ever  a  large  eater. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, scanty  eating,  and  consequent 
loss  of  flesh.  Your  question  is,  what 
can  you  give  the  child  to  increase  ap- 
petite and  relieve  the  constipation? 
It  "is  probable  that  the  digestion  is 
somewhat  out  of  order,  and  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  appetite 
as  well  as,  in  part  perhaps,  the  con- 
stipation. As  you  are  in  reach  of  a 
physician  you  would  far  better  ask 
his  advice,  because  he  could  quickly 
determine  as  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  various  symptoms  and  signs 
which  are  the  physician's  guide,  but 
none  of  which  you  allude  to.  It  is 
probable  that  a  laxative  would  be  of 
use  and  it  is  possible  that  the  mag- 
nesia would  be  a  judicious  one.  But 
it  would  be  quite  improper  for  Baby- 
hood to  try  to  advise  on  so  little 
information. 

L.  L.  G.,  New  York  City. — Firm 
support  may  be  given  to  a  weak  ankle 
by  means  of  strong  leather  pads  in- 
side the  shoes,  or  a  piece  of  thin  steel 
in  the  lining  of  the  shoe  on  either  side 
of  the  ankle  will  strengthen  the  sup- 
port with  little  increase  of  weight. 
Making  the  counters  of  the  shoe 
higher,  more  like  a  boot,  will  also  be 
of  use.  But  tight  lacing  is  to  be 
avoided.     This   produces   too  much 


pressure  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
and  impairs  their  action.  The  disuse 
makes  them  weaker,  and  consequently, 
as  with  braces  under  certain  condi- 
tions, harm  may  result  instead  of 
good.  Ordinary  stout,  well  made  but 
not  too  snug  fitting  boots  are  often  of 
great  advantage  in  these  cases,  where 
the  trouble  is  not  very  severe. 

P.  T.j  Nashville,  Tenn, — Phimosis 
shows  itself  in  several  ways.  If  the 
opening  of  the  prepuce  is  very  small 
indeed,  there  is  difficulty  and  distress 
in  urinating.  This  may  be  so  great  as 
to  cause  the  baby  to  cry  out  when  the 
urine  passes,  and  this  may  first  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  mother  to 
the  baby's  condition.  Redness  and 
swelling  of  this  orifice  as  well  as  of 
the  urethra  behind  it  are  often  pres- 
ent. Inability  to  properly  cleanse 
these  parts  allows  the  normal  secre- 
tions to  decompose,  become  acrid  and 
irritating,  and  even  to  cause  super- 
ficial ulcers ;  so  tender  and  painful 
may  the  parts  be  from  this  cause  that 
the  pressure  of  the  clothing  alone  is 
enough  to  cause  pain.  This  irritation 
and  irritability  may  lead  to  frequent 
urination. 

5.  L.  B.j  Chicago. — If  the  food 
agrees  with  the  child  we  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  a  change.  He  is 
evidently  well  nourished  now.  The 
cracker  may  be  added  by  way  of  vari- 
ety. We  presume  you  mean  the  one 
known  as  the  "Educator,"  which  is 
deservedly  popular. 


How  Shall  We  Read  to  Our  Children? 


One  hot  day  some  years  ago,  I 
chanced  to  be  present  at  the  follow- 
ing conversation  between  two 
mothers : 

"Oh,  I  have  been  at  my  wits'  ends 
to  find  something  for  my  children  to 
do  this  hot  weather.  How  do  you 
occupy  yours?" 

"Why,  they  are  perfectly  happy, 
for  I  am  reading  to  them  every  after- 
noon from  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and 
I  wish,  you  could  hear  them  cry. 
Why,  my  little  Sarah  sobs  herself 
to  sleep  at  night  over  Uncle  Tom 
and  Eva.  They  are  all  a-quiver  with 
excitement  every  moment  I  am 
reading,  and  I  think  I've  made  a 
great  success." 

Now,  the  small  victims  whose 
mother  was  so  successful  were  re- 
spectively five,  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  mother  was  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  do  her  best 
for  them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
this  success?  She  was  exciting  a 
nervous  system  already  debilitated 
by  the  heat,  bringing  to  young 
minds  tales  of  horror  which  would 
only  serve  to  embitter  otherwise 
happy  hours,  and  might  create  a 
growing  appetite  for  tragedies. 

The  grand  work  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  was  among  mature  men  and 
women,   not   among   children  who 


would  merely  suffer  from  the  tale 
and  could  offer  no  remedy.  Physical 
harm  would  also  go  hand  in  hand 
with  this  nervous  excitement.  A 
book  that  would  prove  merely  a 
stimulus  to  a  mind  mature  enough 
to  grasp  it,  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
often  brings  only  thoughts  like 
nightmares,  and  a  distaste  for 
simple,  wholesale  reading  suited  to 
his  age.  A  child,  as  a  general  rule, 
at  first  merely  grasps  the  story,  fail- 
ing to  see  the  finer  touches  of  style 
or  moral  tone.  These  come  later. 
Painful  stories,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  never  read  to  children.  They 
are  very  sensitive  beings,  and  we 
never  can  tell  how  lasting  nor  how 
deep  painful  impressions  may  be. 
The  hard  and  sad  side  of  life  will 
probably  be  more  or  less  mingled  in 
every  one's  experience;  but  let  us 
not  hasten  that  time  by  woeful  tales. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for 
reading,  the  experience  of  a  friend 
of  mine  is  quite  suggestive.  Be- 
longing to  a  literary  family,  she  ex- 
pected her  little  boy  to  show  some 
literary  taste,  and  looked  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  hours  of  en- 
joyment in  reading  to  him.  But,  to 
her  surprise — and  I  could  almost  say 
horror — he  refused  to  listen  to  what 
she  read,  telling  her  that  it  was  not 
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interesting  to  him ;  he  would  rather 
be  doing  something.  She  still  per- 
sisted in  fighting  against  fate  and 
reading  to  him  daily.  One  time,  see- 
ing an  account  of  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  bridge,  just  then 
finished,  and  knowing  he  had  been 
much  interested  in  what  his  father 
had  said  of  it,  she  began  reading  it 
to  him,  thinking  a  few  sentences 
would  give  him  all  he  cared  for.  But 
not  so ;  everything  else  was  dropped, 
the  most  minute  details  of  construc- 
tion were  all  drunk  in  like  a  thrill- 
ing romance ;  and  when  she  ended, 
with  a  deep  drawn  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  said :  "Mamma,  if  you 
would  always  read  something  worth 
hearing,  like  that,  I  should  always  be 
glad  to  listen  to  you."  Here  is  a 
lesson  for  us.  Study  your  child's 
taste,  if  he  fortunately  has  one ;  read 
with  an  object,  adapt  your  reading 
to  it;  cultivate  or  lead  as  it  needs; 
improve  it  as  far  as  you  can,  by 
slow  degrees — not  by  too  long  leaps 
which  he  cannot  follow — and  you 
will  find  the  reading  hour  (and,  by 
the  way,  the  hour  before  bed-time  is 
a  first  rate  one  for  the  purpose)  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  eagerly  an- 
ticipated in  all  the  day. 

When  we  read  to  our  children,  let 
it  be  our  best  reading,  clear,  good 
and  expressive.  I  once  heard  a 
gentleman  remark :  "Those  boys 
had  to  be  good  readers.  Their  mother 
is  a  good  reader,  and  they  had  heard 
her  read  so  much."  Children  will 
imitate  the  exact  tone  and  manner 
of  the  one  who  reads  to  them.  A 
habit  of  poor  reading,  once  formed, 


is  very  hard  to  break  up.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  when  we  are  reading  to 
our  children,  to  let  them  also  take 
their  turn — say,  read  one  paragraph 
for  one  page  of  ours,  or  one  page  to 
our  two,  according  to  their  ease  in 
reading,  or  as  circumstances  may 
dictate.  Three  or  four  taking  turns 
in  reading  gives  benefit  and  pleas- 
ure to  all.  It  is  probable  it  may  at 
first  be  hard  to  get  all  to  take  part, 
but  do  not  ask  too  much  at  once; 
a  very  little,  from  the  children  and 
a  great  deal  from  the  older  ones 
will  probably  be  the  proportion  at 
first.  But  above  all,  never  ask  a 
child  to  read  aloud  what  he  does 
not  understand  and  does  not  take  an 
interest  in.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  true  key  to  all  good  reading.  A 
little  reading  each  day  will  bring 
about  great  results  in  the  end,  and 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  rearing  up 
a  race  of  good  readers — a  race  sadly 
needed  in  almost  any  community. 
Let  us  think  of  the  children  we 
know.  How  few  read  well,  and  how 
many  might  do  so  if  early  attention 
were  paid  to  the  subject. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  more 
we  can  accomplish  by  systematically 
planning  what  Ave  shall  read,  and  not 
taking  books,  even  good  ones,  at 
haphazard.  By  selecting  some  sub- 
ject which  is  especially  interesting 
to  the  child,  and  following  it  up  with 
kindred  topics,  being  sure  that  we 
are,  all  along,  really  keeping  up  the 
child's  interest,  we  shall  soon  find 
that  in  like  manner  he  will  follow 
out  subjects  of  investigation  for  him- 
self.   I  have  in  mind  a  little  boy  who 
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has  been  accustomed  to  systematic 
reading  almost  from  his  babyhood, 
when  he  was  a  listener  among  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  eager  to  mingle 
in  anything  which  pleased  them. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  is  often 
seen  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
simple  books  in  zoology,  and,  per- 
haps an  illustrated  encyclopaedia, 
looking  up  the  organs  and  structure 
of  some  little  creature  which  he  has 
found  in  the  fields  or  woods.  He 
knows  how  to  study,  a  power  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  life, 
and  this  power  has  grown  up,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  habit  of  see- 
ing a  subject  systematically  pursued. 

There  are  so  many  charming 
books  for  children  on  history,  pub- 
lished during  the  past  ten  years,  that 
we  are  sure  of  material  enough  in 
that  field  for  systematic  reading.  I 
remember  in  my  early  school  days 
the  interest  with  which  we  looked 
forward  to  the  "reading  afternoon," 
when  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Elizabeth  were  followed 
with  as  eager  ears  and  voices  as  if 
we  had  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  course  we  were  partisans 
and  unreasoning  ones ;  of  course 
we  all  worshipped  the  lovely  Mary 
and  hatred  Elizabeth,  as  perhaps  the 
author  intended  we  should.  But  we 
had  the  story  so  rooted  in  our  minds 
that  nothing  but  death  can  eradicate 
it.  And  in  no  time  but  childhood 
will  the  story  make  so  lasting  an  im- 
pression. The  judgment  about 
events  is  for  maturer  minds,  but  the 
stories  are  as  fascinating  as  any  in 
fiction. 


A  taste  for  poetry  can  be  culti- 
vated in  many  children  by  reading 
to  them  such  poems  as  they  can  ap- 
preciate, encouraging  them  to  re- 
member such  verses  as  they  espe- 
cially fancy,  and  being  ready  to  read 
the  same  poem  over  and  over  again 
at  the  child's  desire.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  rhythm  of  poetry  that 
will  often  take  the  ear  of  a  child 
when  prose  might  fail.  A  store  of 
good  poetry  in  the  mind  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  ourselves  and 
others.  I  think  the  reason  why 
some  children  are  said  to  have  a  dis- 
like for  poetry  is  that  the  right  kind 
has  never  been  read  to  them.  Most 
children  demand  a  ring  and  a  de- 
cided rhythm.  They  enjoy  Paul  Re- 
vere's  "clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  village 
street,"  or  William  of  Deloraine's 
night  ride  to  Melrose  Abbey,  or  The 
dairies  of  the  Caldon-Low' — some- 
thing with  melody  or  spirit.  The 
staid  though  very  moral  couplet 
which  I  heard  a  mother  complain 
that  her  child  could  not  remember 
carried  its  own  defeat  in  its  construc- 
•ion.  It  was  not  the  sentiment  that 
the  child  loathed,  but  the  form. 

In  this  connection  I  always  think 
of  a  little  boy,  scarcely  out  of  his 
baby  days,  who,  after  listening  to 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  used 
to  repeat  for  his  own  pleasure  "Earl. 
Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair" 
and  so  on  for  about  a  page  with 
great  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  at  the 
end  popping  his  thumb  into  his 
mouth  like  a  stopper,  with  "That's 
all  I  know."  With  the  well-nigh  in- 
exhaustible store  of  good  poetry  for 
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children  we  cannot  fail  to  find 
enough  to  suit  every  taste,  from  the 
lively  nonsense  verses  to  the  poems 
of  nature,  and  in  no  pleasanter  exer- 
cise can  we  strengthen  our  child's 
memory  than  by  giving  him  what  is 
worth  remembering. 

There  is  one  class  of  literature 
from  which  we  wish  to  save  our 
children,  and  that  is  the  immense 
amount  of  sensational  trash  that  is 
in  constant  circulation.  I  think  this 
can  best  be  done  by  putting  some- 
thing in  its  place;  certainly  much 
better  than  by  any  preaching  against 
it.  The  mind  will  gradually  accus- 
tom itself  to  the  tone  of  good  litera- 
ture. A  child  brought  up  to  appre- 
ciate this  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  detect  and  turn  from  the  bad  or 
trashy.  We  can  give  a  child  this 
taste  for  good  literature  much  more 
successfully  by  reading  to  him  than 
by  merely  giving  him  books,  how- 
ever good,  to  read  to  himself;  for  in 
early  life  the  labor  of  reading  is  so 
great  that  the  child  often  loses  a 
great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
story,  and  really  needs  the  more 
fluent  reading  of  an  older  person  to 
get  him  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
subject. 

There  are  many  books  not  spe- 
cially intended  for  children  which, 


however,  contain  much  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  them.  I  have  found 
this  especially  to  be  the  case  in 
books  of  exploration,  travel  or 
biography,  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expe- 
dition and  Francis  Parkman's  ac- 
counts of  life  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  time  of  the  Northwest  or 
Canada,  or  La  Salle's  explorations 
and  the  eventful  history  of  Pontiac. 
These  all  deal  with  the  obvious  and 
external.  I  should  never  expect  chil- 
dren to  appreciate  sentiments  which 
are  for  matured  minds.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  positively  harmful  to  try  to 
interest  them  in  such.  The  only 
books  for  older  people  which  are 
suitable  for  children  deal  writh  facts 
rather  than  feelings — the  obvious, 
outside  life,  rather  than  the  mental 
or  emotional.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Scott's  novels  are  such  health- 
ful reading,  and  so  much  better  for 
the  young  than  the  emotional  kind. 
Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  once  wrote  of 
Scott's  novels :  "So  far  from  stimu- 
lating an  unhealthy  taste,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  fiction  creates  distinctly 
a  taste  for  what  is  usually  called 
'solid  reading.'  "  But  whatever  we 
read  to  our  children  should  not  be 
beyond  their  intellectual  capacity  or 
their  interest. 

J.  K. 


Nursery    Helps   and  Novelties 


Avoiding  the  Taste  of  Boiled  Milk. 

"Interested  Subscriber"  wishes  to 
know  how  to  avoid  the  taste  of  boiled 
milk  in  sterilized  milk.  If  she  will 
sterilize  the  milk  only  twenty  minutes 
and  use  milk  sugar,  I  am  confident  she 
will  have  no  further  trouble.  Perhaps 
the  formula  we  use  would  be  of  use 
to  some  one : 

Cream   (centrifugal)   6  ounces 

Milk    4 

Water   (distilled)   20 

Milk  sugar   1  ounce. 

We  put  the  whole  in  5-ounce  bottles, 
giving  one  at  a  nursing.  We  have 
tried  various  foods  and  this  has  been 
the  only  one  to  agree  with  our  boy. 

R.  B. 


Toilet  Aids. 

The  articles  on  Baby's  toilet  bring 
to  my  mind  a  small  matter,  small  but 
yet  important,  that  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to.  I  am  sure  the  read- 
ers of  Babyhood  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  babies  of  intelli- 
gent parents  possess  one  sponge  and 
one  towel.  Very  often  have  I  seen 
mothers,  who  thought  themselves 
models  of  cleanliness,  use  the  same 
sponge  for  Baby's  face  and  all  parts 


of  the  body.  To  my  mind,  a  small 
velvet  sponge  and  a  little  towel  of  old 
linen,  kept  for  the  face  and  hands  ex- 
clusively, is  as  necessary  as  clean 
water.  The  sponges  should  be  dried 
in  the  sunlight,  and  should  they  be- 
come sour  a  little  soda  in  hot  water 
will  soon  sweeten  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  too  careful  about  small 
matters.  If  mothers  would  be  more 
careful  about  little  things,  the  big 
things  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

E.  M. 

The  Baby's  Carriage  and  Its  Furnishings. 

Could  Baby  express  her  thoughts 
she  would,  no  doubt,  tell  us  that  of  all 
her  worldly  possessions  none  is  a 
source  of  greater  comfort  or  greater 
pleasure  to  her  than  her  little  carriage. 
Baby  carriages  are  nowadays  to  be 
found  in  such  great  varieties,  and  at 
such  different  prices,  that  all  tastes 
can  be  gratified,  and  what  was  once  a 
luxury,  in  which  only  the  rich  could 
indulge,  is  now  found  in  almost  every 
home.  The  most  important  point  in 
selecting  carriages  is  to  see  that  the 
springs  are  the  best  to  be  had,  and  the 
straps  sufficiently  strong.  For  people 
living  in  apartments  or  boarding,  the 
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folding  carriage  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience. 

Baby's  carriage  may  be  furnished 
to  suit  any  .taste,  either  very  hand- 
somely, or  very  simply,  but  none  the 
less  tastily.  A  very  elegant  parasol 
cover  may  be  made  of  all-over  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  edged  with  two  ruffles  to 
match.  If  you  wish  something  more 
elaborate  make  the  center  cover  of  lace 
ruffles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
pretty  and  much  less  expensive  cover 
may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  of 
white,  dotted  wash  net. 

Baby's  pillows  may  be  covered  with 
silk  on  silesia  of  a  delicate  shade.  Em- 
broidery, a  little  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  pillow,  with  the  prints 
sewed  together  in  the  center  and  edged 
with  a  ruffle  of  the  same,  makes  a  very 
handsome  pillow  slip.  As  for  baby's 
carriage  robe,  there  is  such  a  variety 
that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin. 
A  very  dainty  robe  may  be  made  of 
white  China  silk  with  a  delicately 
tinted  design.  If  intended  for  sum- 
mer use,  a  lining  of  the  same  material 
with  one  or  two  sheets  of  wadding 
between  that  and  the  cover,  will  make 
it  very  soft  and  not  too  warm.  For 
winter,  a  quilted  lining  is  preferable. 


Edge  the  robe  with  lace  ruffling  to 
match  the  parasol  cover.  A  robe  to 
match  the  net  parasol  cover  and  lined 
with  the  color  of  the  pillow,  will  also 
be  very  dainty  and  more  serviceable 
than  the  first  mentioned. 

J.  G. 

A  Brake  for  the  Baby  Carriage. 

There  is  a  simple  contrivance  which 
is  very  useful  and  inexpensive  and 
may  not  be  known  to  some  mothers. 
It  is  a  brake  for  the  baby-carriage.  A 
steel  or  iron  plate  is  fastened  firmly 
to  the  inside  of  the  hub  on  one  wheel. 
The  edge  of  this  plate  is  notched,  and 
a  rod  is  fastened  on  a  pivot  at  such  a 
distance  that  it  can  be  pushed  into  one 
of  the  notches  and  so  keeps  the  wheel 
from  turning.  This  holds  the  carriage 
firmly  so  that  neither  the  wind  nor  a 
child  can  roll  it  away.  It  is  especially 
useful  to  one  who  has  to  do  errands 
with  Baby  and  must  necessarily  leave 
the  carriage  alone,  with  or  without 
Baby.  There  are  also  different  styles 
of  brakes  which  can  be  put  on  any 
carriage.  Mine  was  put  on  when  we 
bought  our  carriage,  and  cost  only 
twenty-five  cents. 

E.  P.  S. 


Baby's  Wardrobe 


A  Band  of  Jaeger  Flannel. 

My  little  son  is  one  of  the  hap- 
py babies  who  have  been  clad  in 
the  "Gertrude"  suit  from  birth. 
However,  I  have  made  an  addition 
to  those  admirable  garments  that 
may  prove  helpful  to  other  young 
mothers  finding  the  same  difficulty 
I  did.  Our  house  is  apt  to  be 
draughty  on  windy  days,  and  after 
discarding  the  band,  I  found  that 
baby's  abdomen  was  often  cold.  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  putting  a  strip 
of  Jaeger  flannel  around  him,  pinned 
in  front  with  four  very  small  safety 
pins.  The  Jaeger  flannel  is  so  elas- 
tic that  it  does  not  hinder  the  de- 
velopment or  action  of  the  organs, 
and  gives  the  necessary  warmth 
without  uncomfortable  wrinkles. 
Baby's  suit,  then,  consists  of  the 
band  and  "Gertrude"  shirt,  of  Jaeger 
flannel,  the  skirt  of  baby  flannel,  a 
muslin  slip  and  a  pair  of  socks.  This 
keeps  him  perfectly  warm,  and  he 
has  enjoyed  a  healthy,  hearty  baby- 
hood. D.  O. 


Nursery  Wrappers  and  Worsted  Slippers. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  my  nur- 
sery is  a  wrapper  or  "double-gown" 
for  each  child.  When  I  am  weary 
nothing  rests  me  as  quickly  as  to  un- 


dress and  don  some  loose  garment.  I 
thought  I  would  pursue  the  same  plan 
with  my  little  folks,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  that  does  as  well  as  these 
wrappers  for  tired  or  sick  children. 
To  make  wrappers  for  five  small 
frames  requires  a  good  deal  of  ma- 
terial, and  I  looked  at  my  pattern,  then 
at  my  pocket-book,  and  the  former 
loomed  up  much  larger  than  did  the 
latter,  and  this  meant  wits  must  take 
the  place  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is 
a  custom  of  mine  to  rip  up  a  discarded 
dress  and  put  it  away  for  smaller  gar- 
ments. I  had  several  of  these,  and  I 
washed  those  that  needed  it  in  gaso- 
line; I  sponged  others,  and  from  the 
pieces  I  evolved  wrappers  of  pretty 
outside  material,  lined  inside  in  ap- 
proved dressing-gown  style  with 
plainer  stuff,  and  the  collars  and  cuffs 
of  bright  pieces  of  velvet  or  silk,  that 
had  been  tucked  away  for  odd  uses. 
Buttons  from  the  bag  fitted  new  but- 
ton-holes, and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  four  useful  and  tasteful  gar- 
ments hung  up,  at  an  actual  outlay  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  four.  The 
fifth  cost  more,  as  even  my  treasures 
came  to  an  end. 

Did  all  the  labor  pay?  some  one 
asks.  I  made  these  wrappers  nearly 
two  years  ago,  leaving  them  large  for 
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their  little  owners,  and  they  are  good 
for  two  years  more.  Yes.  that  part 
has  paid. 

Now,  for  their  uses.  Sometimes 
the  naughty  has  to  be  rubbed  off  be- 
tween the  sheets,  and  as  the  lying 
down  means  more  propping  up  with 
active  little  bodies,  the  wrappers  are 
put  on,  and  protect  chests  and  arms. 
Sunday  night  closes  in  after  a  quiet, 
busy  .day,  and  the  amount  of  spirits 
bottled  up  is  equal  to  a  ton  of  dyna- 
mite, so  the  best  clothes  are  put  away, 
and  with  wrappers  over  "nighties," 
there  is  a  chance  for  a  run  down  the 
long  hall,  or  a  somersault  over  the 
foot-board,  or  a  frolic  before  bed- 
time. All  stand  or  sit  around  with 
their  Sunday  evening  supper  in  their 
hands,  and  no  one  takes  cold,  and  it's 
a  "fine  time''  for  them  all.  In  sick- 
ness the  wrappers  are  invaluable, 
keeping  the  child  protected  in  its  rest- 
less tossings  of  the  bed-clothes,  and 
guarding  against  any  sudden  chill.  In 
many  ways  do  these  cheap,  pretty,  use- 
ful garments  make  themselves  inval- 


uable, and  I  look  forward  to  making 
many  of  them,  a  little  larger  every 
time. 

With  these  wrappers  go  the  knitted 
slippers.  There  is  a  bag  that  hangs 
on  my  sewing  chair,  and  in  it  I  keep 
worsted  and  needles,  and  when  a 
friend  comes  in  for  a  chat  I  bring  out 
my  knitting  and  before  I  know  it 
there  is  a  pair  of  slippers  completed, 
and  that  means  no  cold  toes  for  the 
urchins.  Sometimes,  at  Christmas,  or 
on  a  birthday,  bright  hued  "slumber 
socks"  are  found  and  prove  to  be  "just 
what  I  needed,"  for  the  sudden  raids 
through  the  hall  make  the  slippers 
wear  out  faster  than  do  the  wrappers. 
I  could  enumerate  fifty  uses  for  wrap- 
pers and  slippers,  but  I  forbear,  only 
saying  it  makes  one  less  anxiety  for 
the  mother  when  she  knows  there  is 
little  danger  of  colds  from  the  flying 
about  in  night  gowns,  and  no  nursery 
would  be  quite  perfect  without  the 
scrambles  and  pillow  fights  of  these 
gowned  little  figures. 

G.  A.  M. 


Association  of  Ideas 


Herbert  Spencer  calls  association  of 
ideas  "integration  of  the  sensations." 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  association 
of  ideas  first  begins.  Associations  are 
gradually  formed  between  the  differ- 
ent perceptions,  visual,  muscular,  mo- 
tive, auditive  or  tactile,  by  means  of 
the  associated  fibres  which  connect  the 


various  parts  of  the  brain.  Darwin 
noticed  association  of  ideas  in  his  child 
at  five  months.  "As  soon  as  his  hat 
and  cloak  were  put  on,  he  became  very 
cross  if  not  taken  out  at  once." 
Taine's  child  did  the  same  at  ten 
months. 

The  actions  of  infants  with  a  mirror 
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are  very  interesting,  illustrating  very 
prettily  the  association  of  ideas.  Baby 
F  at  eight  months  was  brought  to  a 
mirror  for  the  first  time.  I  will  quote 
from  my  record:  'The  child  regards 
himself  with  wonder  (expressed  by 
wide-opened  eyes  and  immobility). 
He  sees  me  in  the  glass ;  turns  and 
then  again  and  again  compares  image 
with  original.  His  mother  comes  in; 
he  sees  her  image  before  he  is  aware 
that  she  has  entered.  He  recognizes 
her,  smiles  and  receives  an  answering 
smile,  creeps  towards  the  mother's 
image,  holding  out  his  hands  and  smil- 
ing. The  mother  speaks.  He  turns 
quickly  to  where  she  stands,  not  car- 
ing again  for  the  image,  or  apparently 
thinking  more  about  it.  On  being 
shown  a  hand-glass,  regards  his  image 
with  interest,  smiles,  tries  to  catch  his 
image.  Puts  his  hand  on  the  glass, 
tries  to  take  hold  of  the  image's  hand. 
Turns  the  glass  over  (as  the  anthro- 
poid apes  do,  according  to  Darwin) 
and  looks  up  in  wonder  at  the  result." 

Of  the  same  child,  two  weeks  later : 
"On  being  given  the  hand-glass,  did 
the  same  as  before,  but  his  expression 
showed  less  wonder  than  on  the  former 
occasion.  He  is  confronted  with  a 
larger  mirror  in  which  he  sees  him- 
self, his  mother  and  me.  He  smiles  at 
himself,  with  no  expression  of  won- 
der at  the  image.  He  compares  re- 
peatedly the  images  of  his  mother  and 
myself  with  the  original  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion." 

The  same  child  at  this  age,  eight 
and  a  half  months,  executed  a  rather 
remarkable  act  of  combined  imitation 
and  association.    His  mother  had  just 


been  raking  the  fire  in  the  stove.  She 
had  laid  down  the  poker  and  had  gone 
away.  The  baby  had  watched  the 
procedure  with  great  interest.  After 
a  time,  he  crept  to  the  poker,  seized  it 
and  put  it  into  the  stove  (or  rather  the 
ash-pan)  and  poked  it  back  and  forth 
as  he  had  seen  his  mother  do.  This 
was  done  with  evidently  great  satis- 
faction, while  he  chuckled  gleefully  to 
himself. 

Another  mirror  observer,  differ- 
ing a  little  from  the  one  just  given, 
was  a  child  of  eleven  months,  who 
could  walk.  A  glass  set  in  a  frame 
stood  upon  the  floor.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  child  had  seen  a  mirror. 
The  baby  walked  up  to  the  glass,  put 
out  his  hand  to  touch  the  image,  and 
started  back  surprised.  He  sees  my 
reflection  in  the  glass,  when  but  a  mo- 
ment before  he  had  seen  me  behind 
him.  He  turns  around  to  look  at  me 
— turns  again  to  the  glass  with  a  puz- 
zled, troubled  expression.  He  stoops 
to  pick  up  something,  and  looks  up 
startled  to  see  the  image  doing  the 
same.  He  lifts  up  his  skirts  and 
looks  in  wonder  to  see  the  image  again 
imitate  him.  He  gazes  intently  at  his 
image,  and  says  "Babee!"  with  rising 
inflection.  Catching  sight  of  my 
image  he  greets  me  with  his  charac- 
teristic attempt  at  pronouncing  my 
name.  After  a  long  gaze  again  at  the 
glass,  he  turns  and  goes  round  behind 
it.  He  returns  and  does  the  same 
again.  (Dogs  do  the  same  with  a 
mirror.)  Then  he  seems  weary  of 
the  puzzle  and  turns  his  attention  to 
other  objects. 

Baby  J,  at  five  months,  when  he 
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heard  the  steam  cars  rumbling  in  the 
distance,  knew  at  which  window  of  his 
nursery  to  look  for  them  as  they 
passed. 

It  is  believed  that  all  the  different 
combinations  of  associations  possible 
can  be  found  foreshadowed  in  a  child 
of  six  or  seven  months.    A  faint  idea 


of  the  relations  of  sequence  (which  is 
the  principle  of  the  idea  of  time)  may 
be  observed.  A  dim  suggestion  of  the 
idea  of  time  is  found  in  the  "supposed 
instinct  which  causes  even  very  young 
animals  to  know  the  hours  of  their 
masters'  meals." 

L. 


The   Mothers'  Parliament 


The  Point  of  View. 

Don't  be  frightened  by  this  porten- 
tous title,  thinking  that  an  essay  upon 
logic  is  to  follow.  I  merely  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  the  simple  physical 
fact  that  a  child's  point  of  view  is 
some  2  or  3  feet  lower  than  an  adult's, 
and  that  this  will  account  for  a  great 
amount  of  what  often  passes  for  stu- 
pidity and  backwardness.  Try  the  ex- 
periment of  holding  your  head  down 
to  a  level  of  2J/2  or  3  feet  from  the 
floor  of  any  room  or  hall  or  stairway 
in  your  house,  and  see  the  changed 
aspect  of  things — bearing  in  mind  that 
the  memory  of  your  customary  range 
of  vision  is  to  be,  for  the  time  being, 
obliterated.  A  number  of  objects  in 
the  room  will  disappear  entirely ;  the 
relative  positions  of  others  will  be 
changed ;  and  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ideas  of  proportions  from 
the  usual  ones.  Imagine  the  same 
conditions  in  the  street,  or  park,  and 
especially  in  a  crowd  of  people  :  in  the 
latter  case  it  amounts  to  almost  the 
difference  between  daylight  and  dark- 
ness. 


A  child  is  often  blamed  for  not  be- 
ing observant — for  instance,  after  a 
walk,  or  a  visit  to  a  store — when,  in 
fact,  the  adult  had  forgotten  that  the 
little  inquisitive  eyes  were  away  down 
so  low  that  their  natural  propensity 
to  discover  every  curious  and  interest- 
ing thing  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
assert  itself,  and  many  things  which 
would  otherwise  surely  have  been 
noted  and  remembered  were  missed 
entirely. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a 
child's  playroom  decorated  with  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  all  pinned  or  pasted 
at  the  level  of  the  adult  eyes.  It  is 
pathetic  to  see  the  strained  eyes  and 
craned  necks  of  the  little  victims  to  the 
mistaken  though  well-meant  atten- 
tions, as  they  examine  with  delight 
their  favorites.  To  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  difference,  we  have  only  to  im- 
agine all  our  pictures  hung  at  a  dis- 
tance of  8  or  10  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  ourselves  escorting  our  friends 
and  asking  them  to  admire  one  after 
another.     We    might    also  imagine 
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tables  5  feet  from  the  floor,  chairs 
with  backs  6  or  7  feet  high,  etc.,  and 
we  would  then  not  be  surprised  if  we 
failed  to  bring  immediately  to 
"mother"  the  book  or  spool  of  thread 
"right  there!   Can't  you  see,  Stupid?" 

Since  our  transition  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  childhood  to  the  wisdom  of 
adulthood  has  been  identical,  in  time, 
with  our  increase  in  stature,  we  might 
do  well  to  consider  whether  the 
former  has  not  depended  a  good  deal 
upon  the  latter. 

The  subject  leads  me  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  recommendation  already 
made  in  Babyhood  to  provide  more 
child's  furniture,  i.  e.,  not  toy  fur- 
niture, but  chairs,  sofas,  low  tables, 
etc.,  for  little  children.  If  I  could 
afford  it  I  should  have  also  a  first- 
class  piano  made  to  order,  in  propor- 
tionate size,  for  my  children's  play- 
room. I  believe  my  girl  and  boy 
would  "take  to  it"  as  ducks  do  to 
water,  since  they  already  do,  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  to  the  large  one,  being  de- 
terred, I  often  notice,  by  the  bugbear 
of  climbing  upon  the  stool — which  in 
the  same  proportion  would  stand,  to 
me,  at  an  altitude  of  4^  feet. 

W.  B. 


A  Protest  Against  Punch  and  Judy. 

If  a  man  were  to  come  into  your 
house,  gather  your  children  around 
him,  and  under  pretense  of  amusing 
them,  tell  them  a  story  in  which  theft, 
conjugal  infidelity,  and  murder  fig- 
ured prominently,  what  would  you 
think  of  him? 

Would  you  not  expel  him  ignomini- 


ously,  with  all  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  a  fond  parent  who  seeks  to 
guard  his  children  from  knowledge  of 
the  vice  and  crime  in  the  world,  until 
they  are  of  age  to  avoid  it? 

And  yet  this  very  thing  occurs  every 
day,  and  fond  mothers  sit  by  and  en- 
courage their  darlings  to  laugh  over 
a  tale  that  for  depravity  and  vileness 
could  find  its  match  only  in  the  vari- 
ety theatres  of  the  slums.  Stop  a 
moment  and  think  over  the  play  of 
"Punch  and  Judy,"  as  performed  every 
day  for  the  delectation  of  the  children 
of  the  highest  classes  of  society.  There 
is  scarcely  a  crime  in  the  list  that  the 
old  reprobate  does  not  commit,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  murderer  tortured 
by  remorse,  haunted  by  ghosts  and 
skeletons  and  finally  meeting  the 
ghastly  reward  of  his  sins,  is  hardly 
one  which  a  thoughtful  man  or  woman 
would  consider  edifying  or  improving 
to  the  youthful  mind. 

It  is  useless  to  urge  the  plea  that 
the  child  does  not  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  story  and  sees  only  the 
comic  indidents.  A  child  old  enough 
to  laugh  at  Punch  and  his  dog  may 
not  comprehend  theft  or  murder,  but 
it  is  certainly  old  enough  to  be  terri- 
fied by  the  hideous  apparitions  that 
come  to  the  conscience-stricken  sin- 
ner, and  those  apparitions  will  be  the 
cause  of  many  an  hour  of  anguish,  as 
the  little  one  lies  awake  in  the  dead  of 
night,  the  cold  chill  of  helpless  terror 
striking  to  its  heart  at  every  sound.  A 
healthy-minded  child  should  have  no 
fear  of  the  dark,  but  an  injudicious 
nurse  or  parent,  whose  choice  of  tales 
is  not  the  wisest,   and  a  course  of 
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Punch  and  Judy  during  the  season  of 
parties,  will  instil  the  poison  of  terror 
into  the  little  heart,  and  its  peace  of 
mind  is  gone  for  ever. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
one  only,  but  were  there  no  other  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
hideous  show  in  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  parents.  But  there  is  an- 
other, and  one  even  more  important, 
the  case  of  the  child  too  old  to  be 
afraid  of  the  ghosts — if  we  ever  reach 
that  age — and  old  enough  to  compre- 
hend something  of  that  which  is  offer- 
ed for  his  amusement.  Do  you  pre- 
tend that  such  a  child  does  not  under- 
stand that  he  is  being  encouraged  to 
laugh  at  contempt  of  the  law,  theft, 
and  murder  ?  And  can  you  not  see  the 
danger  in  it? 

The  most  sensitive  surface  of  the 
photographer's  plate  is  dull  compared 
to  the  receptivity  of  mind  and  heart 
in  an  ordinarily  bright  child,  and  while 
the  slightest  ray  of  light  can  efface  the 
image  on  the  plate,  the  child's  mind 
holds  what  it  has  received  with  a  te- 
nacity few  parents  realize. 

Such  an  exhibition  as  the  one  in 
question  cannot  fail  to  be  lowering  in 
moral  tone  for  the  innocent  spectators, 
unconsciously  at  first,  perhaps,  but  the 
poison  is  there,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
will  work  its  way  to  the  surface.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  children 
must  learn  that  there  is  vice  and  crime 
in  the  world,  we  tell  them  of  it  and  of 
its  punishment  here  and  hereafter. 
That  is  part  of  a  parent's  duty,  and 
quite  right  and  proper.  But  there  is 
no  such  carefully  instilled  moral  les- 
son in  the  play  of  Punch  and  Judy,  for 
although  the  wretch  suffers  the  pen- 


alty of  his  sins  at  last,  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  laugh  heartily  at 
every  crime  and  at  each  successful 
evasion  of  the  law.  They  learn  to  take 
pleasure  in  such  sights,  learn  lessons 
of  cruelty  and  sinful  frivolity  they 
never  forget. 

Much  harm  is  done  by  the  injudi- 
cious tales  of  nurse  or  friend  who 
offers  to  "amuse  the  child  an  hour," 
and  even  more  by  the  so-called  "chil- 
dren's books,"  whose  contents  are  not 
examined  by  the  buyers,  if  the  cover 
is  pretty  and  the  pictures  gay.  A  care- 
ful mother  once  said  that  she  searched 
for  hours  among  the  children's  books 
offered  by  the  best  firms  in  the  city 
without  finding  one  she  considered  fit 
to  take  home  to  her  little  boy.  Death, 
cruelty,  suffering  of  man  and  beast 
were  on  every  page  and  the  theme  of 
every  tale.  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
for  instance,  is  a  standard  child's  story. 
My  own  childhood  was  haunted  and 
embittered  by  a  deadly  fear  of  the 
very  name  of  wolf,  which  I  can  at- 
tribute to  nothing  but  a  too  early  in- 
troduction to  that  good  old  nursery 
stand-by. 

The  harm  done  by  bad  books  and 
terrifying  nursery  tales  is  too  wide- 
spread to  be  reached  by  aught  less 
than  a  general  uprising  of  mothers  and 
teachers  all  over  the  land ;  but  the 
first  step  in  this  crusade  of  protection 
to  the  little  ones  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  is  simply  this :  Abolish  the  Punch 
and  Judy  show  in  its  present  form, 
and  banish  it  to  the  regions  whence 
it  came,  the  side  shows  of  country 
fairs  and  circuses.  I  would  not  banish 
the  principle  of  the  puppet-show,  for 
that  is  of  ancient  and  honorable  origin, 
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and  could  be  made  a  source  of  inno- 
cent amusement  and  edification.  Mr. 
Punch  and  his  dog  Toby  also  are  in 
and  of  themselves  not  half  so  black  as 
they  are  painted  nowadays,  and  could 
be  an  interesting  and  laughable  addi- 
tion to  a  clever,  well-written  play. 

Let  us  run  over  the  history  of  pup- 
pet shows  in  general,  and  of  our  friend 
Punch  in  particular,  and  see  how  they 
are  fallen.  Marionettes  are  of  ancient 
fame  'and  widespread  popularity,  for 
we  have  record  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  they 
are  still,  as  they  long  have  been,  a 
favorite  pastime  in  India  and  China. 
In  Europe  they  were  in  their  glory  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries ;  poets  of  the  rank  of 
Goethe  and  Lessing  took  notice  of 
them,  and  Le  Sage  wrote  plays  for 
them  in  the  height  of  "his  popularity. 
Some  of  the  favorite  plays  for  English 
puppet  shows  were :  "The  Story  of 
Noah,"  "The  Patient  Griselda,"  "Dick 
YVhittington,"  and  others.  The  shows 
at  this  time  (seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries)  were  large  and  elab- 
orate, the  figures,  several  feet  in 
height,  being  moved  in  a  most  lifelike 
manner  bv  wires  reaching  under  the 
stage.  This  scenery  and  grouping  of 
masses  on  the  mimic  boards  would  do 
credit  to  a  modern  theatre.  These 
shows,  for  the  most  part,  traveled 
about  the  country,  giving  performances 
at  fairs  or  county  meetings,  or  wher- 
ever people  were  gathered  together  for 
any  purpose.  Some,  under  royal  pro- 
tection, made  their  home  in  the  large 
cities  only. 

Punch's  origin  is  more  uncertain, 
and  his  history  less  easily  traced.  One 


story  is  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
a  vintner  of  Acerra,  near  Naples, 
Puccio  d'Aniello,  whose  grotesque  ap- 
pearance and  ready  wit  defeated  a 
strolling  company  of  players  on  their 
own  ground.  He  was  induced  to  join 
the  troupe  and  became  so  popular  that 
after  his  death  his  appearance  was 
counterfeited  by  another  of  the  play- 
ers, and  became  a  regular  feature  of 
the  show.  There  are  other  claims  of 
the  invention  of  the  character  by 
Italian  actors  about  1650,  in  imitation 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Acerra,  but  the  Italian  Pun- 
chinello does  not  seem  to  be  so  pro- 
nounced in  his  grotesqueness  as  is  his 
northern  brother. 

The  hunchback  originated  in  France, 
where  a  hump  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  luck,  and  the  French 
Punch  was  rather  a  nice  fellow,  cruel 
only  with  his  tongue. 

In  England  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  puppet  show,  and  rapidly  be- 
came prime  favorite,  but  he  was  still 
the  harmless  jester,  who  charmed  by 
his  wit  and  amused  by  his  grotesque 
deformity.  The  present  play  origi- 
nated in  England  (Punchinello  else- 
where is  still  associated  only  with 
Harlequin  and  Columbine),  and  was 
improved  (  ?)  bit  by  bit  to  suit  the  de- 
praved taste  of  London  slums  and  the 
uneducated  comprehension  of  the  cat- 
tle drovers  at  county  fairs. 

How  or  when  it  first  came  to  be 
utilized  as  an  amusement  for  children 
my  researches  have  failed  to  discover, 
but  here  is  certainly  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  some  one  to  earn  the  bless- 
ing of  many  a  thoughtful  mother  by 
restoring  Punch  to  his  former  harm- 
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less  character  and  giving  him  an  en- 
vironment that  would  amuse  and  edify 
his  young  admirers. 

G.  C. 


Tale  of  an  Early  Bird. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  my  mite 
to  the  guessing  match  as  to  the  pos- 
sible causes  of  sleeplessness,  for  an  ex- 
perience I  had  with  my  first  boy  has 
been  repeated  with  the  second,  corrob- 
orating a  theory  formed  long  ago.  For 
a  long  time  our  baby  had  the  habit  of 
twitching  suddenly  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  apparently  enjoying  a  sound 
sleep ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  showed 
a  decided  temper,  as  if  he  recognized 
that  he  was  being  wantonly  disturbed 
in  the  midst  of  a  refreshing  nap.  It 
was  especially  noticeable  in  summer, 
but  occurred  more  or  less  frequently 
all  the  time  when  in  his  second  and 
third  years.  All  sorts  of  theories  of  in- 
digestion, nervousness,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
summoned,  but  as  none  would  satisfy 
the  case  after  repeated  experiment,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  child 
was  likely  to  live  and  the  world  to 
move  on,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  brain-power  to  devise  any  more  pos- 
sible causes  for  the  restlessness, 
though  it  was  often  very  annoying  to 
be  compelled  to  see  it  continue  until 
the  victim  not  only  was  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  an  important  nap 
spoiled,  but  until  he  succeeded  in  wak- 
ing both  his  parents  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  orthodox  time. 

But  one  morning,  as  I  chanced  to 
lie  awake  about  daybreak,  all  being 
still  and  the  windows  being  open,  a 
rooster  crowed.  I  was  at  that  moment 
eyeing  the  crib,  and  saw  my  small  boy 


immediately  gather  himself  up  with  an 
apparent  effort  to  be  disturbed.  In 
a  moment  the  rooster  crowed  again, 
and  this  time  the  response  from  the 
crib  was  more  decided;  its  poor  little 
occupant  gave  the  well-known  twitch, 
and  an  expression  crossed  his  peaceful 
brow  which  in  a  child  of  any  other 
parentage  would  look  much  like  swear- 
words. I  began  to  cogitate  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  here  was  not  a  solu- 
tion to  the  long-bewildering  problem, 
and  whether  the  nervous  excitement 
had  not  always  been  preceded  by  the 
crow,  we  adults  being  so  used  to  the 
latter  as  never  to  notice  it,  when  a 
third  crow  confirmed  my  theory,  from 
the  fact  that  it  caused  a  most  vigorous 
and  despairing  kick  that  extended  from 
the  heel  to  the  head,  the  mother  having 
slept  soundly  meanwhile,  wholly  un- 
disturbed by  the  crowing,  but  sus- 
ceptible now  to  the  restlessness  of  the 
poor  innocent  baby. 

I  will  shorten  the  story  of  many 
succeeding  observations  by  saying  that 
they  were  all  alike.  It  repeatedly  hap- 
pened that  the  crowing  of  roosters — 
our  own,  or  even  those  of  quite  distant 
neighbors — would  cause  a  kicking  and 
squirming  in  the  midst  of  a  good  nap, 
really  distressing  to  see,  a  peculiarity 
being  that  the  result  was  instantane- 
ous, almost  as  quick  as  the  response 
to  an  electric  button. 

Still,  I  would  hardly  have  thought 
the  matter  of  sufficient  significance  to 
call  attention  to,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  condition  now  exists  with  No.  2 
— three  years  old — and  has  been  no- 
ticeable for  a  year  or  more.  That 
chanticleer  of  poetical  fame  is  getting 
in  his  terrorizing  work. 
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I  suppose  it  is  worth  while  thus  to 
discover  a  cause  for  the  fowl  injustice 
to  the  innocent.  Who  will  point  out 
the  remedy  ?  Our  babies  do  not  thrive 
on  store  eggs,  so  don't  say,  "Kill  the 
chickens." 

Paterfamilias. 


Sterilized  Milk  with  Oatmeal. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  all 
that  mothers  have  contributed  to 
Babyhood  concerning  the  various  ar- 
tificial foods  for  babies,  and  particu- 
larly everything  concerning  sterilized 
milk;  but  my  method  of  preparing  it 
seems  to  be  different  from  any  of 
which  I  have  read,  and  my  experience 
may  be  of  interest  to  others.  Instead 
of  taking  the  usual  dilution  of  milk, 
cream  and  water,  I  make  a  preparation 
of  oatmeal  and  milk.  When  Baby  was 
six  weeks  old,  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
nursing  her,  and  I  then  gave  her  three- 
fourths  oatmeal  and  one-fourth  milk, 
but  have  gradually  decreased  the 
amount  of  oatmeal  and  increased  that 
of  milk,  till  now,  at  the  age  of  five 
months,  she  takes  half-and-half.  The 
oatmeal  must  boil  fully  half-an-hour 
and  not  be  too  thin.  After  straining 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixing  with 
pure  milk,  sugar  and  a  bit  of  salt 
should  be  added.  For  children  in- 
clined to  have  loose  bowels,  barley 
should  be  substituted  for  oatmeal. 
Into  each  bottle,  containing  from  five 
and  a  half  to  six  ounces  of  food,  I  put 
a  scant  teaspoonful  of  lime  water. 
When  Baby  began  taking  this  prepa- 
ration she  was  a  puny  little  thing,  but 
now  she  is  a  very  strong,  healthy  child, 
although  not  one  of  those  immense 
babies  of  whom  one  hears.     W.  H. 


The  Baby's  Photograph  from  the  Mother's 
Standpoint. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  baby's 
photograph  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  parent  and  not  of  the  photogra- 
pher? Not  long  ago,  in  response  to  the 
repeated  requests  of  her  grandmother, 
I  took  my  little  girl  to  get  her  picture. 
I  went  to  a  photographer  who  was 
recommended  to  me  as  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  children.    The  fuss  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  baby  consisted  solely  in 
having  on  a  clean,  simple  little  white 
frock,  as  she  has    every  afternoon. 
She  was  accompanied  only  by  myself 
and  the  nurse  who  carried  her;  no 
doting  grandparents,  adoring  aunties 
or  other  objects  of  the  photographer's 
scorn.    The  baby  is  a  healthy,  happy 
little  creature  of  fourteen  months,  al- 
ways smiling,  had  her  picture  taken 
with    triumphant    success    at  five 
months,  and  had  never  been  known  to 
be  afraid  of  anything,  no  matter  how 
alarming.   The  pleasure  of  having  her 
mother  go  out  with  her  was  an  un- 
usual one,  and  as  we  went  down  town 
she  was  in  the  merriest  and  most  ef- 
fervescent spirits,  a  little  too  promis- 
cuous  in   her   friendly  advances  to 
strangers  on  the  car,  as  she  is  apt  to 
be,  but  altogether  as  jolly  and  content- 
ed as  possible.    When  we  reached  the 
photographer's  the  pictures  and  toys 
amused  her  and  she  was  still  mirthful. 
But  this  idle  gayety  was  soon  to  be 
suppressed. 

I  indicated  the  size  of  picture  that 
I  wanted,  and  was  going  on,  in  blind 
confidence  that  my  wishes  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  photograph,  to 
say,  "I  should  like  to  have  her  sitting 
thus  and  so."    But  I  was  instantly 
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interrupted  by  the  photographer,  who 
said  brusquely,  "We  have  to  take 
babies  as  we  can  get  them,  not  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them."  I  recog- 
nized the  force  of  this  remark  and  im- 
mediately yielded  my  point,  though  I 
thought  it  would  have  done  no  harm 
to  at  least  make  the  effort  to  accom- 
modate me.  I  placed  the  child  as  di- 
rected, seated  squarely  on  a  broad 
chair  elevated  on  a  high  platform, 
where  she  looked  a  little  anxious,  but 
was  easily  distracted  by  a  big  ball 
which  I  bounced  for  her  until  the 
photographer,  a  wild,  unkempt-looking 
man,  approached  and  tied  a  string 
round  her  waist  to  secure  her  to  some- 
thing at  the  back.  If  he  had — as  he 
might  have  perfectly  well — passed  it 
round  from  behind  it  would  scarcely 
have  attracted  her  attention,  but  this 
strange  looking  man,  thrusting  him- 
self between  me  and  her,  was  too  much 
for  her  baby  nerves  and  she  burst  into 
loud  tears,  holding  out  both  arms  ap- 
pealingly  to  me.  When  I  tried  to  re- 
assure her  with  the  ball  I  was  per- 
emptorily informed,  "If  you  don't  leave 
this  child  alone,  I  can't  get  a  picture 
of  her  at  all." 

I  held  my  peace,  but  continued  to 
entertain  her  with  the  ball  while  the 
photographer  was  fixing  his  plates, 
and  she  wras  soon  smiling  radiantly 
with  the  big  ball  clasped  to  her  breast 
with  two  chubby  hands.  I  thought  the 
effect  very  pretty  and  suggested  that 
she  should  be  taken  quickly  that  way 
while  she  was  so  happy.  But  this  sug- 
gestion also  was  sternly  ignored.  When 
all  the  preparations  were  completed  I 
was  abruptly  ordered  to  stand  back, 
and  did  so  while   the  photographer 


held  up  a  twirling  toy  to  attract  the 
baby's  attention,  tossing  the  beloved 
ball  away.  Of  course  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  and  he  said  to  me 
brusquely  and  somewhat  inconsist- 
ently : 

'Tut  her  hands  down  !  If  you  don't 
help  me  with  this  child  I  shall  never 
get  a  picture." 

After  two  negatives  were  secured 
I  was  dismissed,  and  came  home  in- 
dignant and  sure  the  picture  was  a  fail- 
ure, but  glad  I  had  kept  my  temper 
and  held  my  tongue. 

When  the  proofs  reached  me,  five 
people  to  whom  I  showed  them  sep- 
arately agreed  that  they  would  have 
had  no  idea  for  whom  they  were  taken. 
I  was  not  expecting  a  Cupid  or  a  Ra- 
phael's cherub,  but  the  child's  worst 
expression  had  been  adroitly  seized, 
and  the  hanging  jaw  and  feebly  rolled- 
up  eyes  looked  much  more  like  an  in- 
fant idiot  taken  at  its  expiring  gasp 
than  like  our  merry-eyed,  happy  little 
girl. 

If  this  were  a  solitary  experience  I 
should  not  allude  to  it,  but  I  have 
known  of  many  similar  ones.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  photographer  oc- 
casionally to  go  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  baby's  mother  knows  something 
about  the  child?  I  am  not  a  woman 
of  extreme  youth,  or  of  noticeable  im- 
becility of  appearance,  and  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  pass  for  a  per- 
son of  average  intelligence.  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  photographer  inva- 
riably to  assume  that  I  and  all  other 
mothers  are  fools,  and  that  he  alone 
knows  it  all?  I  submit  this  question 
for  his  consideration. 

E.  J. 
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The  Child's  "Between  Meals." 

"Oh,  dear,  I've  just  washed  my 
hands  and  sat  down  to  my  sewing  and 
now  you  want  some  bread  and  butter," 
exclaims  a  hurried  mother  to  her 
hungry  little  one,  as  she  reluctantly 
and  impatiently  lays  aside  her  work, 
goes  down  into  the  cellar  for  the  but- 
ter, cuts  bread  and  spreads  it,  clears 
up  the  crumbs  and  washes  her  hands, 
consuming  some  five  minutes  of  valu- 
able time,  and  considerably  fraying 
the  edges  of  her  temper.  And  as  every 
mother  knows,  it  is  very  annoying, 
and  sadly  interferes  with  accomplish- 
ing anything.  Here  is  the  way  I  man- 
age this  matter.  When  clearing  the 
breakfast  table  I  spread  what  bread  I 
judge  necessary  for  the  "between 
meal,"  and  cover  it  up  with  a  basin, 
leaving  it .  where  the  child  can  get  it. 
If  a  cup  of  milk  is  to  be  allowed,  I  also 
set  this  in  a  cool  place,  covered  from 
flies,  and  where  the  child  can  help  it- 
self. 

My  between  meals  are  always  bread 
and  butter  and  milk — nothing  richer 
or  more  complex  of  digestion,  though 
the  giving  of  dainty  bits  of  pie, 
cookies,  cake,  meat,  sauce,  etc.,  might 
sometimes  be  easier  to  me  and  appa- 
rently in  the  interest  of  economy,  but 
these  bits  are  eaten  at  regular  meal 
times  or  not  at  all.  If  children  require 
a  "between  meal,"  or  think  they  do, 
health  demands  that  it  be  very  simple. 

I  teach  my  children  to  ask  for  their 
lunch,  but  let  them  get  it  after  they  are 
able  to  walk.  Then  I  keep  a  wash- 
cloth where  they  can  get  it  to  use,  and 
this  saves  me  much  trouble  and  many 
grease  spots.  At  noon,  before  remov- 
ing the  food,  I  make  preparations  for 


the  afternoon  "between  meal."  I  can- 
not tell  what  trouble  this  method  saves 
me  and  my  children  also;  and  I  wish 
every  mother  with  growing,  always 
hungry,  little  ones,  would  try  it.  It 
will  save  many  interruptions  and  great 
loss  of  patience. 

M.  S. 


Are  Children  Ever  Homesick? 

A  writer  in  Babyhood  quoted  in  the 
Congregationalist,  where  I  saw  the  ar- 
ticle, asks  this  question:  "Are  chil- 
dren ever  homesick  nowadays?"  I 
cannot  answer  her  as  to  children  in 
general,  but  I  can  tell  her  about  one 
boy  who  was  homesick  last  summer. 
He  went  to  a  country  farmhouse  with 
hvo  sisters  near  his  own  age,  and  they 
were  under  the  care  of  a  most  kind 
and  motherly  lady;  but  this  boy,  nine 
years  old,  appeared  every  morning 
with  eyes  red  from  crying  in  the  night, 
and  at  last  his  mother  received  a  letter 
from  the  lady  saying  that  she  feared 
to  keep  him  longer,  as  he  was  making 
himself  sick  and  had  refused  to  get  up 
to  breakfast,  saying  he  should  stay  in 
bed  until  he  started  for  home.  By  the 
same  mail  his  mother  received  in  one 
envelope  two  little  letters  from  him, 
written  on  brown  wrapping  paper, 
begging  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
come  home.  She  afterwards  found 
he  had  begged  a  stamp  and  envelope 
from  the  servant  at  the  farmhouse  and 
thought  the  letter  was  posted  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  kind  guardian. 
The  problem  that  mother  has  before 
her  is  how  to  teach  that  boy  to  be 
happy  away  from  home.  In  her  own 
childhood  going  out  to  tea  always 
meant  a  feeling  of  painful  desolation 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  a3  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E,  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  SSKS5 

"THE  BEST'HursM 

Prevents  gj^!  Cleansing 
Wind  Colic  °^^VHER-> 
and  Bowel  Trouble.  r\™~L 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By  ^4 

Druggists  at  25c,  including   a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"-err. 


Ache 


Head-ache, 
Face-ache, 
Tooth-ache, 
and  all 
Neuralgic 
and  Inflam- 
matory Aches 
and  Pains  use  the  Old  Family  Doctor, 


EXTRACT 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  under  buff  wrapper 

Accept  no  Substitute 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-GRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Size  liy>xll%xl5 
In.  high. 


To  DELIGHT  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

is  instructive,  and  affords 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whitewood  logs  %  inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fast- 
ened on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without 
demolition. 
Price.  $1  25.  Carriage  Extra. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 

Tca°Boo\rof  KINDERGARTEN 

Painting  Plays  and 

home  Entertainments 

This  hook  is  invaluable  in 
the  H  0  M  E,  offering,  as  it 
does,  innumerable  suggestions 
for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children. 
Part  I. — Kindergarten  in  the 

Home. 

Part   II. — Easy   Lessons  in 
Drawing,  etc.,  containing  a 
large  number  of  Beautiful 
Full-Page  Colored  Pictures. 
Part  III.— Illustrated  Comic  Natural  History. 
Part  TV. — nome  Fntertairments. 

Over  600  pictures  made  expressly  for  this  book.  Con- 
tains over  275  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  from  new 
clear  tvpe.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  f->r  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  gifts  for  children. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO..  i  E.  Uth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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as  soon  as  it  became  twilight,  and  when 
her  father  came  to  take  her  home  she 
felt  as  Robinson  Crusoe  might  at  the 
sight  of  a  vessel.  Does  not  the  lack  of 
home  feeling  begin  with  the  mothers 
of  these  modern  philosophical  non- 
home-loving  children?  K.  C. 


The  Education  and  Development  of  Nerv- 
ous Children. 

The  physical  culture  of  such  chil- 
dren should  be  carefully  conducted ; 
where  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise 
builds  up,  too  much  exercise  breaks 
down.  The  age  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  each  child  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  such  exercises, 
preferably  outdoor,  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  circumstances  permit.  What- 
ever those  exercises  may  be,  the 
proper  point  is  their  continuance  with 
regularity  for  years.  Practical  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  by  the  methods 
suggested  children  of  undoubted 
neuropathic  tendencies  may,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  develop  into 
perfectly  healthy  men  and  women. 


Accidental  Vaccina  of  the  Nasal  Cavity. 

W.  H.  Bowen  reports  such  a  case 
occurring  in  a  woman  who  was  nurs- 
ing her  baby,  who  had  been  success- 
fully vaccinated.  The  mother  had  not 
been  vaccinated  since  she  was  a  baby. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  a  baby, 
either  taking  the  breast  or  being  car- 
ried in  the  mother's  lap,  remembering 
the  restless  way  in  which  babies 
"claw"  at  everything  about,  and  with 
special  frequency  the  mother's  face, 
will  readily  understand  the  ease  with 
which  inoculation  was  brought  about. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married   man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  of 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B.  Boston,  M«lss. 

Of  forty-six  other  cases  of  accidental 
vaccination  which  the  author  has 
found  reported,  thirty-one  were  on  the 
face,  one  on  the  tongue,  eight  on  the 
trunk,  and  four  on  the  limbs. 


Pear  chips  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recommending.  To  prepare 
them,  allow  ten  pounds  of  pears, 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  Canton 
ginger,  five  lemons  and  five  pounds 
of  sugar.  Wash  and  dry  the  pears, 
quarter,  core  and  cut  in  little  pieces. 
Mix  with  them  the  sugar  and  ginger 
and  leave  overnight.  The  next  morn- 
ing, wash  and  dry  the  lemons,  cut 
them  in  pieces  and  take  out  the 
seeds.  Cook  the  mixture  very  slow- 
ly for  about  three  hours. 
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Crabapple  Pickle. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  sweet 
crabapple  pickle  which  is  in  high 
favor  with  city  visitors  to  the  homes 
of  country  friends,  but  which  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  city  table.  Yet  the 
pretty  fruit  makes  a  most  attractive 
as  well  as  toothsome  relish  with 
meats.  A  regular  sweet  pickle  is 
made  for  the  fruit,  the  same  in  every 
way  as  for  watermelon  rind,  ripe  cu- 
cumbers, peaches  and  pears.  For 
every  seven  pounds  of  crabapples  al- 
low eight  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cup- 
fuls  of  vinegar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  mace  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger  root.  Bring  the  su- 
gar and  vinegar  to  a  boil  and  throw 
in  the  spices  tied  up  in  a  bag.  Add 
the  crabapples,  which  have  been 
looked  over  for  perfect  fruit  and 
washed  and  dried.  Let  them  come  to 
a  boil.  Then  remove  and  turn  into  a 
large  stone  jar.  The  next  morning 
drain  the  liquor  from  the  crabapples, 
bring  it  to  a  boil  and  turn  it  over  the 
apples.  Repeat  the  process  for  ten 
consecutive  mornings.  The  last 
morning  that  the  liquor  is  heated 
boil  it  down  until  only  enough  re- 
mains to  cover  the  fruit.  Put  in  the 
fruit,  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  then 
can  it.  The  crabapples  should  not 
be  peeled.  The  stems  should  be  left 
on. 

The  little  yellow  plum  tomatoes  may 
be  pickled  like  crabapples,  except  that 
they  should  be  cooked  in  the  syrup 
for  five  minutes  the  first  time  they 
are  put  into  it,  and  that  the  syrup 
needs  reheating  only  three  times. 
With  careful  handling  they  need  not 
be  broken. 


The  Delicate  Skin 
of  Children 
Requires 

the  use  of  a  soap  that  combines 
healing,  cleansing,  sweetening 
and    disinfecting  qualities. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  not  only  a  fine  toilet  soap, 
but  is  a  specific  for  skin  and 
scalp  diseases.     Cures  chafings, 
skin  eruptions,  dandruff. 

Use  It  Dadly 
in  tKe  Nursery. 

Recommended  by  physicians. 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  mailed  for  30c.  by 
Ihe  C.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pike's  Toothache  Drops  cure  in  one  minute. 


PURE,  BUBABLK, 
ECONOMICAL. 

«\LL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BOY  IML> 
BEST  RUBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  8s  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim* 
If  you  have  never  tried  the*: 
we  will  send  you  one  as  samp*  - 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yc*> 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  tea«f 
fou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  M  TYRIAN  "  we  manufaettwe  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*, 

Pamphlet  **  Worth  Reading,"  FBE1 
ITER    RUBBER  CO*     AndoTer^  Mjfe 
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A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


♦J1-*******^*! 

*  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  f 

*  Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  J 
£  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  £ 
*|>  Changes.    Precautions.  X 

>t«  >f<  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  -♦-  -♦-  -♦■  -♦- 

hww'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Y  Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

* 

*  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
T  Debility  and  Aneemia.  Other  Sanitary 
A  Measures  for  Anaemia. 


Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  J? 
^  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  X 

*****  ******^HhH«H^******^ 


*  Menstruation. 


Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
comforts and  Their  Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 


>******♦♦♦* 

*  Care  of  the  Body. 

*  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The  * 
j£  Value  of  Regular  Habits.  Precautions  and  T 
,$»  Prevention.  3» 

*m»H"K  {  H  ♦«*♦♦  >**  *>***»; *** H***** 

Woman  in  the  Home.  |* 

Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  * 
Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the  T 
Children.  3, 

^****,j* 


***' 
* 


* 


General  Hygiene.  * 

The   Cold    Bath.      The    Warm    Bath.  | 
j£*  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  X 
Fanciful  Baths.  «|» 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ***************  *  *  *  *  *  ** 


4. » *  * * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

^  Dress.  4 

4*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  * 
^  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 
^  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  ^» 


A  A  A  A 

Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
Female  Form.  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.   Skating.  Dancing, 

frfr  %  >ft       ♦  *,  a  a  a  a  a  ,♦,  ♦<$$*** 

*  Courtship  and  flarriage. 

J*  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
j£  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
4»  Mental  Influences. 

V  * 

********>H'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


*  The  Healthy  Woman 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Antitoxin  Treatment  in  Diphtheria. 
John  H.  McCollom,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  health  reports  of  Bos- 
ton before  and  after  the  introduction 
of  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  health  reports  of 
other  cities,  from  a  study  of  hospital 
reports,  from  a  clinical  observation  of 
more  than  10,526  cases  of  diphtheria, 
concludes  as  follows:  (i*)  That  the 
ratio  of  mortality  of  diphtheria  per 
10,000  of  the  living  was  very  high  in 
Boston  previous  to  1895;  (2)  That 
the  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  has 
been  very  materially  reduced  since  the 
introduction  of  antitoxin;  (3)  That 
the  percentage  of  mortality  in  the 
South  Department  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  of  the  hospitals  taken  for  com- 
parison ;  (4)  That  since  larger  doses 
of  antitoxin  have  been  given  the  death 
rate  has  been  materially  reduced,  this 
reduction  having  occurred  in  the  ap- 
parently moribund  cases;  (5)  That 
no  injurious  effect  'has  followed  the 
use  of  the  serum;  (6)  That  to  arrive 
at  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  antitoxin 
should  be  given  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  in  the  course  of  the  di- 
sease.— The  Providence  Medical  Jour- 
nal. 


Corn  Cakes. 

Twelve  large  tablespoonfuls  of  wa- 
ter ground  white  meal,  sift  and  mix 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
four  eggs,  the  yolk  and  whites  beaten 
separately.  Make  the  consistency  of 
thin  batter  with  water,  and  bake  in 
thin  cakes,  letting  them  brown  on  both 
sides. 


Diarrhceal  diseases  become  epi- 
demic when  the  subsoil  temperature 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet  reaches  5600 
for  the  season. 


"Treat  yourjelf  to  a. 
cup  of  the  be5t" 


UEBIG  COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

GENUINE  WITH  BLUE  SIGNATURE 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  tak,e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f .  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  f 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  Sl.OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


]\  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


$  :: 


5  :: 


Treatment  of  Catarrh 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  % 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution* 
When    a  Specialist  Should  he  % 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive  $ 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  4 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  J 
sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  $ 
Conditions. 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca 
^  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  $ 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs/' 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
; ►  Symptoms. 

0  Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 

1  I  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
♦  •     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
J  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 

»  §  ,|.  ,|.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I'  'I'  *  »  i 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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Poisoning  by  the  White  of  an  Egg. 

J.  R.  Clemens  describes  the  case  of 
a  boy  of  fourteen  months  who  has  had 
four  attacks  of  intoxication  following 
the  ingestion  of  the  white  of  egg. 
There  were  no  incubation  periods.  In 
the  first  attack,  the  child  was  sudden- 
ly seized  with  an  attack  of  acute  urti- 
caria and  alarming  colWse,  the  fac* 
and  ears  being  greatly  swollen  and  the 
radical  pulse  withdrawn  from  the 
wrist.  Hypodermics  of  strychnine 
brought  the  child  from  its  apparently 
moribund  state.  Two  weeks  later  a 
similar  attack  occurred.  Both  times 
the  child  had  been  given  the  white  of 
egg  with  his  milk,  which  was  an  inno- 
vation. The  third  attack  occurred 
after  the  patient  had  eaten  custard. 
A  little  later,  after  eating  ginger  bread 
for  which  two  eggs  had  been  used,  the 
child's  feet  became  extremely  swollen 
and  purpuric.  Treatment  consisted  in 
cleaning  out  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
with  oil,  followed  by  full  doses  of 
calomel  and  later  by  salol  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate. 


A  cold  and  rainy  summer  controls 
the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  diar- 
rhceal  diseases. 


mam 


ARQUAGO  CAKT^ 

OULD  BE  YOUR  CHOICE  ' 


Mothers,  we  want  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland" 

t  line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders, but  sold  only 
I  direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.    Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.    Please  write  for  it  to-day.  lS 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co,  SEESRSa. 


Orer  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

^"TeethingPowders-^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 
used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analvticallnstitution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations. "—Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt  TWADt^fc^WARR, 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  TheNur-  ^lll.'.IT.vr^fry 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Germantown,  Phila.,Pa. 

Home  Office,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

'Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  j 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  26c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  5i»c 
M  ra.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edm  ard  k  Sob, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E.Fougera&Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  Y. 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED. 

ON  MOUNTS.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c.i 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion, a  large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  includes 
_  one  Photo  made  into  a  (iold  Laid 
Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi- 
nal photo  returned  unharmed.  Sample  copy  of  paper  free. 
Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION,  Dept. 
90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Little  Meat  Pies. 

In  using  up  cold  meat,  individual 
pies  will  please  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  Either  pie- 
crust or  a  biscuit  dough  containing 
twice  the  usual  amount  of  shorten- 
ing may  be  used.  Line  patty  pans 
with  this,  fill  with  the  meat  chopped, 
seasoned  and  moistened  with  gravy 
or  butter  and  water,  cover  with  a  top 
crust,  brush  with  beaten  egg  yolk 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Should 
the  amount  of  meat  on  hand  be  small 
mix  with  it  some  chopped  potato, 
cold  boiled  rice  or  hominy. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility —J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


How  to  Avoid  Consumption. 

The  Medical  Record  gives  these 
nine  concise  rules  for  avoiding  tu- 
berculosis :  i.  A  generous  dietary  of 
nitrogenous  food.  2.  Free  ventila- 
tion of  dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms, 
by  open  windows,  with  wire-gauze 
blinds.  3.  Adequate  house-heating 
in  winter.  4.  Boil  all  milk  or  cream 
previous  to  using.  5.  Obtain  eight 
hours'  sleep ;  if  not  sound -sleep,  con- 
tract hours  to  seven  and  rest  during 
the  day.  6.  If  debilitated  with  weak 
digestion,  rest  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion shortly  before  and  after  meals. 
7.  Wear  loose  clothing,  especially 
round  the  waist  and  lower  ribs,  to 
afford  freedom  in  respiration.  8. 
Take  systematic  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air  on  foot.  9.  If  means  and  sta- 
tion in  life  admit  of  a  long  holiday, 
from  time  to  time  live  during  fine 
weather  in  a  tent  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  a  summer  house  for  most  of  the 
day,  and,  if  unemployed,  pursue  a 
hobby  to  occupy  the  mind. 

Medical  Examination  of  Children;  the  Nor- 
mal Infant. 

G.  Carriere  mentions  several  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  successful  ex- 
amination of  children.  Great  gentle- 
ness must  be  exercised;  the  voice 
should  not  be  raised,  but  must  convey 
authority  and  firmness.  Patience  must 
be  observed  by  the  physician  even  in 
the  most  trying  moments,  for  it  even- 
tually brings  success.  Children  should 
be  amused  and  distracted  when  aus- 
cultation is  necessary.  A  regular 
routine  must  be  observed.  The  atti- 
tudes should  be  closely  observed  both 
in  sleep  and  in  the  waking  hours. 
The  writer  then  goes  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  examination  of  different 
parts  of  the  body. — Le  Nord  Medical 
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MELLIN  S  FOOD  BABIES 

Result  of  Guessing  Contest 

The  above  portraits  were  shown  in  our  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  We  offered  $250.00  in  gold  to  the  person  who  could  cor- 
rectly guess  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  20  numbered  pictures. 

No  one  guessed  20  correctly. 

Mr.  George  Harrison,  Enfield,  N.  C.  was  awarded  the  $250.00,  the 
only  person  guessing  18  correctly,  this  being  the  the  largest  number  of 
correct  guesses. 

Mellin's  Food  received  the  GRAND  PRIZE,  higher  than  the  Gold 
Medal*  the  Highest  Award  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  1904« 

No  other  infants'  food  received  so  high  an  award. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary if  you  use  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPER. 

Perfectly  protects 
baby  from  colds 
and  keeps  his 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  needed 
places,  but  is  not 
bulky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mail. 

3  for  $1.00 


Gireage  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  £*1  your  money  back.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  I02  Jefferson  Avenue,        8CRANTON,  PA. 


The  New 
DRI-DIDE. 


New  Antiseptic  Diaper 


DRI-DIDE. 

The  most 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 
and 

SATISFACTORY 
Ready  to  Wear 

DIAPER 
on  the  Market. 

Endorsed  by  the 
Medical  Profession. 


A  single  thickness  of  cloth  of  triangular  shape 
with  a  soft,  absorbent,  cotton  mat  woven  into 
centre,  where  moisture  is  to  be  absorbed.  Is 
easily  washed,  requires  no  folding,  prevents  de- 
formities of  the  limbs,  does  not  slip  down  over 
the  hips.  Saves  time  and  trouble  of  making. 
In  sealed  boxes.  One- half  dozen  80c. ;  one 
dozen  $1.50  of  your  dry  goods  dealer  or 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
Ask  for  free  booklet  "About  the  Baby." 

TEXTILE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Sawyer  Avenue,  Pike,  N.  Y. 

(References  State  Bank,  Pike.) ' 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water"  "JST 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHING,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Tne  Great  Engiisn  cniiQren's  RemeQij 

By  a"Family  Doctor,"  Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Woodward's'Grlpe  Water'  is  the  only 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feel  justified  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
standy  found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  ofthe  poor  child  put  under 
tbeir influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  E.  FOUGERA  A  CO..  Slew  York. 


Tablecloths  Usually  Wear  at  the  Folds 

before  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
wear  generally.  The  folds  are  not  al- 
ways made  in  exactly  the  same  place, 
even  by  the  same  laundress ;  but  they 
usually  are,  and  the  center  fold  always 
must  come  in  the  same  plrce.  It  is  a 
good  plan  after  a  time  to  cut  a  small 


piece  off  one  side  and  one  end  of  the 
cloth,  for  this  insurts  all  the  folds  be- 
ing made  in  new  places  in  the  future, 
thus  giving  the  whole  cloth  a  fresh 
start.  These  little  devices  do  not  take 
long  to  carry  out,  and  are  a  great  econ- 
omy in  the  household. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI.  MARCH,    1905  No.  244. 


Pigeon-Breast 


Pigeon-breast  or  chicken-breast  is  a 
peculiar  distortion  of  the  chest  in 
which  it  resembles  in  shape  the  breast 
of  a  pigeon  or  chicken.  It  occurs  in 
infants  and  children,  and  remains,  if 
not  treated,  in  adult  life.  It  is  found 
in  all  classes  of  society — among  the 
poor  more  frequently  and  in  severer 
forms  than  among  the  well-to-do. 
Common  as  it  is,  most  mothers  know 
very  little  about  this  deformity.  It  is 
well  worth  the  little  trouble  it  will 
cause  to  find  a  case  for  observation.  If 
sufficiently  developed  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  surrounding  a  child  so 
deformed  will  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived. 

Outward  Characteristics. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
pigeon-breast  is  the  great  protuberance 
of  the  breast-bone,  notably  in  its  lower 
part,  while  in  the  normal  chest  this 
bone  is  on  a  level  with  or  less  promi- 
nent than  the  flesh  covering  the  ribs  on 
either  side.  The  collar-bones  are 
thickened  and  lengthened,  and  their 
normal  curves  destroyed.  On  each 
side,  extending  from  the  deformed  col- 
lar-bones downward  nearly  to  the  last 
rib.  is  a  broad,  deep  depression  corre- 


sponding to  the  sunken  and  drawn-in 
ribs.  It  gives  the  impression  at  this 
part  as  if  some  strong  force  had 
squeezed  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  and 
forced  it  to  protrude  forward  in  front 
in  the  middle  line.  The  lowest  two 
ribs  are  not  depressed  like  the  others, 
but  rendered  prominent,  and  pushed 
outward  and  forward  by  the  displaced 
liver  and  spleen,  so  that  in  this  loca- 
tion, where  the  chest  joins  the  abdo- 
men, is  a  broad  elevation  running  hori- 
zontally around  the  body  toward  the 
spinal  column.  Below  this  the  abdo- 
men is  large  and  distended.  From  its 
laxity  and  protuberance  the  Germans 
give  it  the  very  descriptive  name, 
"frog's  belly."  The  r  arrow,  at  formed 
chest  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
large  and  pendulous  abdomen,  and  in 
a  well-marked  case  makes  a  striking 
picture.  The  chest  is  also  compared 
to  the  keel  of  a  ship  ;  the  collar-bones 
as  they  pass  obliquely  downward  and 
inward  to  nearly  meet  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  breast-bones  forming  the  ship's 
stern. 

Rickets  as  a  Cause. 

Pigeon-breast  may  arise  from  any 
one  of  several  separate  and  distinct 
causes.    First,  and  bv  far  the  most 
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frequent  cause,  is  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  bones  knowm  as  rickets.  In 
this  disease  the  bones  are  soft  and  eas- 
ily bent,  or  pushed  out  of  shape.  This 
flexibility  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
mineral  matter  whose  presence  gives 
hardness  and  strength  to  the  bones. 
Often  they  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  soft  animal  matter,  and  in  aggra- 
vated cases  are  so  weak  and  easily  dis- 
torted that  the  bone  of  the  arm,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  bent  nearly  double  with- 
out breaking.  Having  little  or  no 
elasticity,  they  remain  in  whatever  po- 
sition they  are  pressed  into." 

This  variety  of  pigeon-breast  never 
develops  before  six  months  or  after 
four  years  of  age.  The  deformity  is 
said  to  be  occasioned  sometimes  by  the 
weight  of  the  arms  upon  the  soft  ribs 
as  the  child  lies  in  bed.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  among  nurses  to  lift  the 
baby  by  pressing  the  palms  of  the 
hands  against  the  sides  of  the  chest 
just  under  the  arm-pits.  This  would 
increase,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  de- 
formity. But  it  is  in  the  most  part 
produced  in  the  following  way:  In 
breathing,  at  every  inspiration,  muscu- 
lar action  enlarges  the  chest-cavity  out- 
ward and  downward.  The  air  cannot 
get  into  the  chest  through  the  throat 
and  larynx  quickly  enough  to  fill  this 
space  at  once,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  outside  of 
the  ribs  is  greater  than  the  resistance 
within.  In  a  normal  condition  the  ribs 
easily  support  this,  but  in  their  softened 
state  they  gradually  yield  to  this  pres- 
sure, repeated  at  each  respiration.  This 
yielding  takes  place  at  the  weakest  por- 
tion, where  they  join  the  cartilages  of 


the  breast-bone,  and  here  is  found  the 
groove  above  described. 

Other  Causes. 
In  every  twenty-five  cases  of  pigeon- 
breast  nineteen  are  due  to  rickets. 
Pigeon-breast  also  arises  from  a  paral- 
ysis of  the  muscles  which  move  the  ribs 
during  respiration.  This  paralysis  de- 
velops after  certain  diseases,  most  fre- 
quently diphtheria  or  whooping-cough. 
The  deformity  is  not  very  marked  and 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  a  very  rare 
form. 

Another  and  much  more  common 
cause  is  where  the  pigeon-breast  is 
secondary  to  a  deformity  in  the  spinal 
column.  It  appears  slowly ;  after  four 
years  of  age  most  frequently.  By 
careful  examination  a  sharp  projection 
like  a  knuckle  will  be  found  some- 
where along  the  spine,  usually  high  up. 
The  projection  of  the  breast-bone  is 
principally  at  its  highest  part,  and  does 
not  make  the  sharp  ridge  that  the  typi- 
cal cases  of  pigeon-breast  present. 
Here  this  is  a  complication  of  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  and  is  of  itself  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the 
real  trouble.  It  might  be  thought  that 
so  severe  an  affection  as  this  would 
have  been  noticed,  and  the  patient 
taken  to  a  physician  long  before  the 
pigeon-breast  had  shown  itself.  Yet 
in  the  past  year  we  have  seen  several 
children  brought  to  be  treated  for  well- 
marked  chicken-breast  who  had  had 
Pott's  disease  for  months,  which  had 
not  been  observed,  though  it  had  pro- 
duced an  unmistakable  humpback. 
Earlier  treatment  might  have  prevent- 
ed both  deformities. 

In  other  cases  pigeon-breast  follows 
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chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  It 
never  occurs  before  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  of  age.  The  large,  swol- 
len tonsils  nearly  fill  the  back  of  the 
mouth  and  obstruct  the  passage  01  air 
to  the  lungs.  This  is  commonly  tound 
in  children  with  a  pale,  waxy  complex- 
ion, who  sleep  heavily,  with  the  mouth 
open,  and  are  subject  to  attacks  of  ca- 
tarrh, with  temporary  deafness,  which 
may  become  permanent.  This  variety 
is  not  as  typical  as  the  others.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  broad,  cup-shaped 
depression  low  down  on  either  side  of 
the  breast-bone,  which  is  forced  for- 
ward and  tipped  upward. 

Catarrh. 

-Catarrh  of  the  lungs,  so-called,  pro- 
duces chicken-breast.  It  is  brought 
about  after  successive  attacks,  and 
rather  late  in  infant  life.  The  narrow- 
ing and  occlusion  of  parts  of  the  air- 
tubes  in  the  lungs  prevent  expansion  in 
their  most  dependent  part,  so  that  the 
lower  ribs  gradually  retract,  and  after 
a  time  this  retraction  becomes  perma- 
nent, and  can  never  be  relieved  to  any 
extent.  Most  of  the  depression  is  be- 
low the  nipple  in  these  cases. 

Duck's-Breast. 

Another  form  sometimes  called 
pigeon-breast,  which  could  more  prop- 
erly be  called  "duck's-breast,"  occurs 
where  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  small. 
The  contents  of  this  cavity  are  noimal 
in  size,  and  to  accommodate  them  the 
ribs  are  forced  into  an  oblique  position. 
The  entire  chest  is  lengthened,  the 
shoulders  droop,  their  blades  project, 
and  are  widely  separated.  The  chest 
itself  gradually  becomes  flat.  This 


form  is  common  among  the  children 
of  consumptive  parents.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  such  a  child  will 
have  consumption,  although  many  a 
little  one  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  belief 
in  the  hopelessness  of  a  struggle  to 
prevent  it.  Even  if  there  is  consump- 
tion in  the  family  from  the  deluge 
down,  with  proper  care  and  attention 
these  children  will  grow  up  to  adult 
life  free  from  any  trace  of  this  dread 
disease.  As  a  rule  pigeon-breasted 
children  are  remarkably  free  from  both 
consumption  and  scrofula. 

Organic  Changes  Caused  by  the  Deformity. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the 
chest  is  of  much  less  significance  than 
the  changes  which  this  deformity  occa- 
sions in  certain  organs  of  the  body. 
The  heart  is  pushed  out  of  place  and 
its  shape  distorted,  thus  impeding  the 
circulation  of  blood.  The  lungs  are 
compressed  and  displaced.  The  stom- 
ach, liver,  and  spleen  are  also  pushed 
downward  and  pressed  upon.  Changes 
like  these  are  very  serious  matters  if 
allowed  to  remain.  Such  a  hampered 
heart  may  beat  along  fairly  well  if 
there  is  no  other  disturbance,  but  if  the 
child  be  attacked  by  some  febrile  dis- 
ease, as  broncho-pneumonia  or  scarlet 
fever,  the  heart  has  then  double  work 
to  do,  and  little  wonder  if  it  gives  out. 
It  would  be  almost  a  miracle  if  it 
didn't.  As  with  the  heart  so  with  the 
other  organs.  If  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood are  escaped  there  is  still  danger 
ahead  for  later  life.  Asthma  is  most 
frequently  the  result  of  chicken-breast. 
Acute,  followed  by  chronic  bronchitis, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  various 
forms  of  heart  troubles,  may  often  be 
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traced  back  to  the  pigeon-breast  of 
early  life. 

Removal  of  Causes. 

In  treating  this  trouble  we  have 
two  objects  to  accomplish:  to  pre- 
vent its  development,  and  to  get  rid 
of  it  when  it  is  already  present.  To 
prevent  it,  the  cause  must  be  re- 
moved. Rickets,  for  example,  must 
be  prevented  or  cured.  To  do  this 
we  have  to  supply  the  bones  with 
their  hard  constituents  in  the  shape 
of  food  or  drugs.  The  hygiene  must 
be  of  the  best ;  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
The  little  patients  should  be  out-of- 
doors  every  day,  even  in  the  winter. 
Flannel  next  the  skin  must  always 
be  worn,  the  amount  of  clothing  to 
be  regulated  according  to  the  tem- 
perature. The  proper  drugs  are  lime 
and  phosphorus.  These  are  the 
principal  substances  out  of  which 
the  hard  bone  tissue  is  formed.  They 
are  to  be  given  in  a  palatable  and 
easily  digestible  form.  A  common 
prescription  is,  to  a  year-old  child, 
ten  drops  or  more  of  the  syrup  of 
the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime  three 
times  a .  day,  or  compound  syrup  of 
the  hypophosphites  with  iron.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  also  to  be  given.  The 
foundation  of  all  the  treatment  is 
proper  food.  Starchy  food  must  be 
cut  down  to  the  minimum.  Before 
the  age  of  twelve  months  no  farina- 
ceous food  should  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances. 

Treatment  by  the  Mother. 

The  pigeon-breast  of  rickets  can 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  removed 
during  any  stage  of  its  development. 


The  use  of  mechanical  appliances  to 
reduce  the  deformity  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  The  following  method 
of  procedure  will  give  very  gratify- 
ing results :  The  child  is  placed  on 
the  side,  with  its  back  against  a  firm 
support;  the  palm  of  the  hand  ap- 
plied to  the  most  projecting  part 
of  the  breast-bone  presses  this,  dur- 
ing expiration,  inward.  As  the 
breath  is  drawn  in,  the  pressure  is 
released  and  repeated  again  as  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.  The 
mother  is  the  best  person  to  do  this, 
and  it  must  be  done  carefully  and 
conscientiously  a  number  of  times 
every  day.  Great  perseverance  is 
necessary,  and  the  reward  is  certain. 
Pigeon-breast  from  muscular  paraly- 
sis is  benefited  by  massage  and  elec- 
tricity. Tonics  like  mix  vomica  and 
strychnia  are  given  by  physicians. 
Such  patients  always  recover. 

Surgical  Treatment. 

When  secondary  to  disease  of  the 
spinal  column  it  is  a  very  grave  mat- 
ter, and  the  case  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  at  the  first  sus- 
picious symptom.  Plaster-of-Paris 
jackets  and  apparatus  of  various 
forms  must  be  worn  for  long  peri- 
ods. The  patience  of  mother,  child, 
and  doctor  will  be  sorely  tried  before 
the  cure  is  complete.  The  utmost 
trust  and  confidence  must  be 
placed  in  the  surgeon  or  the  result 
will  be  sure  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Regimen  to  be  Observed. 

Pigeon-breast  due  to  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils  is  best 
treated   by    cutting   or  cauterizing 
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these  glands,  making  a  free  ingress 
for  the  air  into  the  chest.  When  it 
arises  from  catarrh  the  latter  must 
be  prevented.  Salt  and  alcohol 
baths  to  the  chest,  dry  rubbings 
with  a  coarse  towel  or  flesh-brush  of 
back  and  chest  will  stimulate  the 
skin  to  take  some  of  the  burden 
from  the  lungs.  Living  in  a  high 
altitude  in  a  dry  climate  is  essential. 
Exposure  must  be  avoided.  Tonics 
are  necessary,  and  cod-liver  oil  is 
the  sheet-anchor  in  these  cases.  In  the 
flattened  breast  athletics  of  the  chest  is 
the  only  treatment  of  benefit.  A 
systematic  course  is  to  be  carried 
out — a  certain  number  of  respira- 
tions in  the  open  air,  increasing  the 
number  each  day,  with  gymnasium 
exercise  to  develop  the  chest- 
muscles,  must  be  regularly  adhered 


to  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  im- 
provement will  be  very  gradual. 

In  that  extremely  rare  variety 
where  the  children  are  born  chicken- 
breasted  the  treatment  just  men- 
tioned should  be  carried  out,  to- 
gether with  the  intermitting  pres- 
sure described  for  use  in  the  form 
due  to  rickets.  This  latter  is  not 
to  be  used  till  after  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  months.  Moderate  improve- 
ment can  be  expected. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  pigeon-breasts 
everything  can  be  done,  for  others 
a  great  deal,  and  for  the  very  worst 
always  something. 

With  occasional  assistance  and  ad- 
vice treatment  can  be  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  parents 
or  guardians. 


Acute  Bronchitis  in  Children 


Bronchitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  trachea,  a  tube 
about  four  inches  long,  designed  for 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  di- 
vides as  it  enters  the  chest  into  right 
and  left  parts,  called  bronchi,  or  bron- 
chial tubes.  These  tubes  divide  and 
sub-divide,  each  time  diminishing  in 
size  until  finally  they  terminate  in  an 
innumerable  number  of  little  spaces, 
very  minute,  called  air  cells.  Thus  is 
formed  an  immense  tract  of  mem- 
brane, which  lies  in  contact  with  the 


fine  divisions  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
air  and  blood  are  thus  brought  into  im- 
mediate proximity.  These  small  blood 
vessels  are  called  capillaries,  and  lie  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  cells.  They  form 
a  fine,  delicate  net  work,  are  filled  with 
constantly  changing  blood,  and  as  air 
is  breathed  through  the  mouth  and 
trachea,  into  each  little  terminal  cell, 
these  blood  vessels,  by  a  beautiful 
process  of  exchange,  part  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  a  deadly  poison,  and 
take  in  its  place  oxygen,  a  necessity 
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for  life,  from  the  air  we  inhale.  This, 
then,  is  the  function  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  air  cells — to  bring  oxygen 
from  the  air  to  the  blood,  to  make  the 
impure  pure. 

Hence  to  have  the  tissues  supplied 
with  proper  blood  for  their  constant 
reconstruction,  and  to  enable  the  lungs 
and  tubes  to  perform  their  function 
uninterruptedly  and  well,  pure  fresh 
air  is  of  the  first  and  greatest  impor- 
tance from  the  first  breath  that  the 
infant  draws  to  the  last  inspiration  of 
life. 

Causes  of  Acute  Bronchitis. 

If  from  any  reason  an  excess  of 
blood  is  brought  to  the  lung  tissue, 
inflammation  may  result.  Hence  the 
most  common  cause  of  bronchitis,  in 
children  as  in  adults,  is  a  change  of 
temperature,  causing  a  cooling  of  sur- 
face and  an  access  of  blood  to  the 
region  of  the  chest.  A  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold  is  then  the  most 
common  cause  of  acute  bronchitis — 
damp  and  wet  weather  does  not  in  it- 
self cause  bronchial  trouble,  unless  the 
person  becomes  chilled.  Insufficient 
clothing  and  clothing  made  of  im- 
proper material,  are  also  a  common 
cause  of  bronchitis.  Children,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  properly  or  sufficiently 
clad.  The  body  is  not  evenly  covered. 
With  girls,  a  thin  stocking  is  generally 
the  only  covering  for  the  limbs ;  the 
skirts  are  short,  and  the  shoes  not  only 
thin,  but  so  made  that  water  and  snow 
can  easily  penetrate.  The  arms  and 
hands  are  not  protected,  and  the  head 
is  often  too  thickly  covered ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  young  infants  where 
the  forehead  and  head  are  frequently 


bathed  in  perspiration.  All  this  leads 
to  unequal  circulation,  and  an  undue 
supply  of  blood  to  one  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  helpless  little  one,  and  a 
deficiency  in  another,  causing  a  local 
chilled  surface ;  and  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis may  follow,  or  disease  of  a  more 
serious  and  fatal  character. 

The  material  of  children's  clothing 
is  frequently  of  an  unsuitable  kind — 
often  too  heavy,  while  not  sufficiently 
warm.  All  undergarments  should  be 
light  in  weight,  warm,  and  such  as  can 
be  readily  laundried.  During  the  sud- 
den changes  of  this  season  of  the  year, 
too  careful  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
prudent  regulating  of  clothing.  Three 
different  suits  of  flannel  are  desirable 
in  this  climate  of  varied  and  sudden 
changes :  one  light  suit  for  summer,  a 
complete  heavier  one  for  fall  and 
spring,  and  one  of  a  still  warmer  qual- 
ity for  winter.  The  entire  body  from 
neck  to  ankle  should  be  covered  with 
flannel.  One  or  more  suits,  as  neces- 
sary, should  be  worn.  For  out-of- 
doors,  extra  leggings  should  cover  the 
limbs,  and  the  feet  must  be  well  pro- 
tected with  flannel-lined  overshoes. 

Improper  temperature  and  impure 
air  of  the  living  room  or  nursery  are 
causes  of  bronchitis.  Frequently  the 
room  is  too  warm,  and  in  furnace- 
heated  houses  the  air  comes  dry  and 
impure  from  the  cellar.  The  air  for 
the  supply  of  heat  throughout  the 
house  should  come  to  the  furnace  from 
out-of-doors.  Often  the  temperature 
is  not  high  enough,  but  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, it  is  better  cold,  if  the  child  is 
at  play  and  well  clothed,  than  pros- 
tratingly  warm.  The  change  from  a 
room  of  high  temperature  to  one  of 
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lower  grade  is  very  exposing,  espe- 
cially if  the  child  is  quiet.  Remaining 
inactive,  while  resting  out-of-doors, 
after  becoming  much  heated  from  the 
exercise  of  playing,  will  also  be  an 
exciting  cause.  How  commonly  we 
notice  in  the  parks  and  streets  little 
ones  resting  by  the  sides  of  their 
nurses,  sitting  on  a  bench  or  cold  stone 
door-step,  even  while  still  tired  and 
overheated  from  the  effort  of  walk  or 
play.  Children's  nurses  are  too  fre- 
quently young,  careless  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  fond  parents  little  suspect 
the  exposure  and  danger  their  dear 
ones  undergo  when  left  in  charge  of 
ignorant  servants. 

Breathing  impure  and  irritating  air 
and  gases  will  so  irritate  the  lungs  and 
tubes  as  to  excite  inflammation  and 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  There  could  be 
mentioned  many  other  causes  for  acute 
bronchitis  in  children,  but  the  one  im- 
portant principle  to  remember  is  the 
avoiding  of  all  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, at  whatever  time,  or  place,  or 
circumstance ;  it  may  cause  a  chill  of 
all  or  part  of  the  body — acute  bron- 
chitis being  one  of  the  most  frequent 
diseases  of  childhood,  especially  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  in  this 
climate.  It  is  very  important  that  par- 
ents should  understand  something  of 
its  causes,  symptoms,  and,  above  all, 
preventive  treatment,  for  when  we 
have  become  enabled  to  prevent  di- 
sease then  only  have  we  arrived  at  the 
highest  degree  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  differ 
much  in  degree,  from  a  slight  cough 
and  indisposition,  hardly  noticeable,  to 


the  terrible  dyspnoea,  the  oppressive, 
suffocative  cough  and  convulsions, 
which  are  often  present  in  the  acute 
capillary  form.  In  mild  cases,  the 
thermometer  in  the  armpit  does  not  in- 
dicate more  than  99  degrees  ;  in  the 
severe  form  the  temperature  may  run 
up  to  103,  while  the  pulse  will  number 
150  beats  or  more  per  minute  and  the 
respirations  be  very  frequent.  The 
cough  in  such  cases  is  very  frequent 
and  annoying,  and  there  is  great  rest- 
lessness. In  all  cases  there  is  gene- 
rally a  chill — more  or  less  marked — 
but  with  children  not  often  complained 
of.  The  child  will  be  indisposed  and 
fretful,  and  the  feet  and  hands  will  be 
cold  to  the  touch.  It  is  very  apt  to 
be  inactive,  refuses  its  food,  and 
young  infants  will  attempt  to  nurse 
with  difficulty  and  fretfulness.  If  at 
this  time  the  mother  will  herself  turn 
to  that  faithful  guide,  the  ther- 
mometer, it  will  indicate  a  rise  of 
temperature.  The  clinical  thermo- 
meter is  an  instrument  with  which 
parents  should  be  familiar.  Its  use 
is  simple  and  easily  acquired,  while 
any  indication,  either  above  or  be- 
low the  normal.  g&y2  degrees,  is  a 
sure  indication  of  some  disturbance 
that  requires  attention.  With  proper, 
careful  treatment  at  the  first  stage, 
bronchitis  is  one  of  those  diseases 
which  can  often  be  aborted,  or  much 
lessened  in  the  degree  of  the  attack. 
When  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  se- 
vere, the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  is 
a  prominent  and  serious  symptom, 
as  is  also  a  blue  appearance  of  the 
face. 

In  all  cases  there  are  at  the  be- 
ginning more  or  less  catarrhal  symp- 
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toms — that  is  sneezing,  watery  and 
red  appearance  of  the  eyes  and  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils.  Cough  is 
a  constant  and  ever-present  symp- 
tom ;  it  is  frequent,  hard,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages,  dry.  Later  on  it  may 
become  moist,  but  sometimes  it  is 
dry  and  hacking  throughout.  The 
face  is  flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
There  is  a  common  and  much  more 
severe  type  of  bronchitis  in  infants, 
known  as  capillary  bronchitis  or 
suffocative  catarrh.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  attack,  in  the  complete 
prostration  and  signs  of  suffocation. 
The  disease  is  most  dangerous  and 
fatal,  of  a  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance to  pneumonia. 

But  it  is  to  the  mild  form  of  bron- 
chitis that  we  wish  to  confine  our- 
selves, for  we  trust  it  may  never  be 
the  lot  of  any  of  our  readers  to  be 
without  medical  aid  in  so  alarming  a 
condition  as  the  severe  form. 

Bronchitis,  when  it  remains  con- 
fined to  the  large  tubes,  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  although  in  some 
constitutions,  especially  those  of  in- 
herited tubercular  tendency,  it  is  apt 
to  become  chronic.  In  cases  where 
one  or  both  parents  have  died  from 
consumption,  children  frequently  in- 
herit a  disposition  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  bronchitis,  which,  appar- 
ently of  slight  consequence,  may 
lead  to  results  of  a  chronic  and  seri- 
ous nature.  Such  children  are  gen- 
erally of  a  delicate  constitution, 
pale,  inactive,  and  perhaps  over- 
bright  in  intellect.  Preventive  treat- 
ment alone  will  be  all-important  in 
these  cases. 


Domestic  Treatment. 

In  the  beginning  of  mild  cases,  be- 
fore the  physician  is  called — if  the 
bowels  are  constipated  or  the  tongue 
coated — a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  ad- 
visable. A  warm  bath  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  of  all  remedies.  One 
word  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  latter.  Have  the  room 
warm ;  undress  the  child  under  a 
blanket,  cover  all  parts  of  the  body 
with  water  as  warm  as  can  be  com- 
fortably borne.  Have  the  tub  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket,  in  which  care- 
fully envelop  the  child  afterwards. 
Ten  minutes'  time  in  the  bath  is  gen- 
erally sufficient.  Cover  the  little  one 
warmly  and  carefully,  and  encour- 
age free  perspiration  for  two  hours. 
When  the  breathing  is  laborious  and 
the  cough  annoying,  cover  the  chest, 
back  and  front,  with  warm  flaxseed 
poultices,  frequently  changed.  Make 
them  light,  keep  them  warm  and 
moist.  Relieve  the  thirst  by  iced 
milk  in  tablespoonful  doses.  When 
the  physician  arrives  he  will  pre- 
scribe the  necessary  medicine  if  any 
be  needed.  The  syrup  of  ipecac  can 
be  given  by  the  mother,  in  small 
doses,  if  the  cough  is  dry. 

Preventive  Measures. 

Bronchitis  can  generally  be  pre- 
vented. Somebody  is  always  to 
blame  for  an  attack.  It  may  be  the 
careless  nurse,  who  allows  the  over- 
heated child  to  become  suddenly 
chilled,  or  the  child  may  be  exposed 
to  a  change  of  air,  or  taken  from  a 
room  of  high  temperature  to  one  of 
lower.    The  blame  may  go  further 
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back  than  all  this,  and  parents  with 
lungs  already  diseased  may  give  to 
their  offspring  an  inherited  taint  that 
will  predispose  them  through  life  to 
frequent  and  serious  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. 

The  temperature  of  the  home 
should  be  maintained  at  an  even  and 
moderate  degree.  The  rooms  should 
be  supplied  with  pure,  fresh  air,  fre- 
quently changed.  Few  people  un- 
derstand the  proper  mode  of  ven- 
tilating a  room.  For  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  daily,  a  free  current  of  air 
should  be  '  supplied  to  every  room. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  win- 
dows must  be  open  top  and  bottom. 
In  addition  to  this,  where  proper 
ventilation  is  not  arranged,  the  win- 
dows should  be  left  lowered  a  little 
from  the  top,  and  draft  prevented. 
This  allows  a  constant  circulation, 
even  where  the  space  is  very  small. 
An  open  grate  or  fire-place  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  ventilation.  It  is 
equally  important  that  the  air  of  the 
room  at  night  be  fresh  and  pure. 
The  nursery  or  living  room  should 
have  plenty  of  light  and  sun.  A  lo- 
cation facing  south  is  always  most 
desirable,  and  an  upper  room  is 
preferable. 

The  baby,  almost  from  its  birth, 
should  be  made  accustomed  to  daily 
cold  bathing,  and  out  door  air  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Four  to  six 
hours  a  day  in  fine  weather  should 
be  spent  out  of  doors.  The  parks 
and  places  least  frequented  are  al- 


ways best.  When  the  day  is  very 
windy  or  stormy  the  daily  outing 
had  better  be  omitted.  Cutting 
winds  and  cold  rains  are  always  to 
be  avoided,  being  more  apt  to  cause 
chill  than  if  the  day  is  bright  and 
sunny  and  the  thermometer  near  to 
zero. 

The  bath  in  early  infancy  should 
be  warm,  and  gradually  lowered  in 
temperature,  until  about  as  warm  as 
rain  water  in  summer,  95  to  98  Fahr. 
This  should  never  be  neglected,  and 
only  discontinued  when  the  child's 
age  will  be  so  advanced  that  the 
duty  can  be  safely  transferred.  The 
daily  tepid  bath,  in  this  climate,  is 
one  safeguard  against  bronchitis.  It 
should  always  be  taken  in  a  com- 
fortably heated  room,  and  there 
should  be  subsequent  friction  with  a 
towel  sufficient  to  cause  reaction. 

The  clothing  should  cover  every 
part  of  the  body  except  the  face ; 
that  is,  in  cold  weather.  Bronchitis 
is  rather  more  common  in  boys  than 
girls,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
why  the  clothing  of  the  latter  should 
not  be  as  warm  as  that  of  the  former. 
The  girl,  who  is  given  by  nature 
a  frame  more  delicate  than  her 
brother,  cannot  be  permitted  to  dress 
in  a  manner  more  exposed  than  he. 
For  both,  the  clothing  should  be  of 
flannel,  light  and  warm;  especially 
should  the  limbs,  hands  and  feet  be 
always  warm.  All  clothing  worn 
during  the  day  should  be  changed  at 
night. 


Nursery 

Care  of  the  Mother's  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  lime-water  upon  the 
teeth,  if  taken  daily  during  the  period  of 
gestation?  If  you  consider  it  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  expectant  mother's 
teeth,  please  state  in  what  quantities,  how 
often  and  long  continued  it  should  be 
taken;  also  at  what  strength.  Among  the 
many  valuable  articles  Babyhood  presents 
to  its  readers  I  have  never  noticed  any  bear- 
ing on  this  subject. 

Minnesota.  M.  A.  W. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  use  of 
lime-water  under  the  circumstances 
is  very  valuable.  The  damage  to  the 
teeth  during  pregnancy,  when  it 
does  occur,  which  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  is  probably  due  to 
the  digestive  derangements  of  that 
state,  which  includes  in  many  cases 
a  greatly  increased  flow  of  saliva. 
In  so  far  as  the  lime  water,  by  its 
alkalinity,  may  correct  the  stomach 
disturbance,  it  will  be  beneficial.  It 
does  not  benefit  through  its  lime 
constituent,  we  believe,  any  more 
than  another  alkali  would  do.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  think  the  lime-water  might 
be  useful  as  a  mouth  wash.  Both  of 
these  suggestions  are  applications  of 
the  general  indication  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  to  keep  the 
stomach  in  as  good  condition  as  pos- 
sible and  to  pay  extra  attention  to 
the  teeth.  For  both,  great  care  in 
dietary  is  of  the  first  importance. 


Problems 

Night  Clothing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  way  of  dressing  for  the  night  a 
child  two  years  old?  She  kicks  the  bed 
clothing  off  as  soon  as  it  is  put  over  her, 
and  as  cold  weather  is  here,  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  keep  her  comfortable. 

Indianapolis.  S.  C.  I. 

For  such  children  we  prefer  a  flan- 
nel nightgown  long  enough  to  reach 
quite  a  distance  below  the  feet,  and 
if  necessary  the  bottom  may  be 
made  to  button  up.  But  the  clothes 
can  be  kept  upon  a  very  restless 
child  by  sewing  tapes  to  the  first 
blanket  and  tying  them  to  conveni- 
ent parts  of  the  crib.  The  outer  bed 
clothing  will  not  need  tying. 


Regulation  of  the  Bowels;   the  Signs  of 
Coming  Teeth;  The  Proper  Time  for 
Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  nearly  three  months  old,  is 
rosy  and  fat,  sleeps  well,  and  seems  to  be 
growing  nicely.  I  nurse  her,  but  some- 
times I  fear  she  is  hardly  satisfied,  although 
she  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  except 
that  she  is  very  constipated.  Ever  since  she 
was  born  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  her 
an  injection  in  the  morning  before  her  bath. 
The  other  day  I  was  delayed  on  my  way 
home  by  an  accident,  and  baby  becoming 
hungry  the  nurse  gave  her  half  milk  and 
water  in  her  bottle,  which  she  took  with 
delight.  Soon  after  she  had  the  first  nat- 
ural movement  of  her  bowels  for  weeks. 

(i)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to 
give  her  the  bottle  once  a  day?  and 
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(2)  Do  you  think  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  often  enough  to  have  her  bowels 
move  ? 

(3)  Is  it  possible  that  her-  teeth  are  be- 
ginning to  trouble  her  yet?  She  stuffs 
everything  into  her  mouth,  and  the  saliva 
is  trickling  out  continually. 

(4)  Will  you  also  tell  me  if  it  will  be 
necessary  to  vaccinate  her  this  winter,  or 
can  I  wait  until  she  has  her  teeth? 

Philadelphia.  M.  H.  B. 

(1)  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  her 
nutrition  the  bottle  may  be  given 
once  a  day,  but  you  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  its  laxative  effect  after  a 
while. 

(2)  More  frequent  movements  are 
usual  and  therefore  desirable.  But 
one  per  diem,  if  regular,  is  better 
than  irregularity,  and  better  than 
too  great  assiduity  with  medicines. 
Unless  the  child  shows  irritation  or 
discomfort  we  should  not  produce 
an  evacuation  by  enema  or  in  any 
other  artificial  way  oftener  than 
once  a  day. 

(3)  It  is  possible,  but  not  very 
probable.  The  mouth  is  the  general 
place  of  deposit  with  babies,  and  the 
saliva  trickles  not  because  the  teeth 
are  coming,  but  because  the  salivary 
glands  are  developing. 

(4)  Better  have  the  vaccination 
done  early.  You  do  not  know  that 
her  teeth  will  come  for  months. 
While  many  babies  teeth  early,  the 
average  period  is  set  at  seven 
months. 


Pure  Versus  Diluted  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  advisable  to  dilute  the  milk  taken  by 
a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years?  It  is 
claimed  by  my  wife  that  the  milk  is  too 
rich,  and  that  with  a  slight  admixture  of 


water  it  agrees  better  with  our  boy.  I  think 
that  since  milk  is  his  principal  nourishment 
he  ought  to  have  it  pure,  and  that  if  rich 
it  is  all  the  better  on  that  account.  Will 
Babyhood  decide?  Jerseyman. 

The  answer  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  the  digestive 
power  of  the  child.  A  child  of  or- 
dinary digestive  power  can  take  the 
milk — especially  if  warmed  slightly 
— of  an  ordinary  cow,  undiluted. 
Jersey  milk,  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  cream,  may  be  too  heavy 
if  pure.  But  it  is  always  safer  to 
err  on  the  side  of  over-dilution,  and 
to  make  up  the  nourishment,  if  nec- 
essary, by  increased  quantity. 


Baby's  Playground;  Vaseline  in  Colds;  Sup- 
positories; Nursing  Through  the  Second 
Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  almost  nine  months  old  and 
weighs  about  20  pounds  exclusive  of  cloth- 
ing. She  seems  strong  and  active,  but  has 
had  two  or  three  troublesome  head  colds 
and  is  inclined  to  constipation.  She  has 
two  teeth  which  were  cut  without  any 
trouble,  is  fed  entirely  from  the  breast,  and 
usually  takes  six  meals  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

(1)  Our  house  is  quite  "drafty,"  so  that 
baby  is  kept  a  good  deal  in  her  high  chair 
and  carriage.  Ought  she  to  exercise  on  the 
floor? 

(2)  Is  there  anything  to  do  for  a  cold  in 
the  head  except  to  apply  vaseline  about  the 
nose  and  forehead? 

(3)  Is  there  danger  in  using  suppositor- 
ies almost  daily  to  induce  action  of  the 
bowels,  that  the  baby  will  get  to  depend 
upon  artificial  aid,  and  thus  fail  to  use  nec- 
essary effort  as  she  grows  older? 

(4)  If  the  baby  appears  to  thrive,  and  my 
health  remains  good,  would  there  be  any 
advantage  in  nursing  the  baby  through  her 
''second  summer?" 

Ohio.  Inexperienced. 
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(1)  It  is  not  necessary  for  her  to 
be  on  the  floor,  but  she  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  her  limbs. 
The  high  chair  is  confining;  the  car- 
riage is  better.  Why  not  let  her 
play  upon  a  bed  with  sides  to  keep 
her  from  falling  oft^  which  would  be 
still  better? 

(2)  Various  solutions  can  be  used 
in  the  form  of  spray  from  an  atom- 
izer. But  you  would  better  not  se- 
lect the  solution  without  medical  ad- 
vice. The  vaseline  should  be  used  in 
the  nose  rather  than  around  it. 
Warm  the  vaseline,  and  if  you  have 
no  vaseline  atomizer  put  it  into  the 
nostril  with  a  soft  camel's  hair  brush 
or  by  dropping  in  a  little. 

(3)  It  depends  upon  the  constit- 
uents of  the  suppositories.  Simple 
cocoa  butter,  or  the  glycerine  sup- 
pository or  soap  or  molasses  candy 
suppositories  we  have  never  seen 
harm  from.  As  the  child  grows  old- 
er and  can  properly  digest  a  more 
varied  diet,  the  constipation  is  likely 
to  be  cured. 

(4)  There  would  probably  be  no 
advantage  and  very  likely  a  good  deal 
of  disadvantage  in  such  an  attempt. 
Let  the  child,  if  a  year  old.  be  fully 
weaned  before  the  warm  weather.  No 
breast  can  be  relied  on  to  give  suitable 
nourishment  in  the  ''second  summer." 


Questions  of  Diet;  the  Best  Method  of  Dry- 
ing Up  Mothers'  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions  for  one  of  its  appreciative  sub- 
scribers? 

(1)  What  should  be  the  diet  of  a  healthy 


baby  who  is  to  be  weaned  at  twelve  months,, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  breast  and 
cows'  milk?  She  is  perfectly  healthy  and 
very  good;  at  nine  months  had  eight  teeth 
and  weighed  26  pounds.  According  to  the 
teachings  of  Babyhood  she  has  never  been 
given  anything  but  milk  diet,  and  that  at 
regular  intervals  of  two  and  three  hours. 
She  has  always  been  inclined  to  constipa- 
tion, having  but  one  movement  a  day. 
What  she  should  eat  and  how  often  is  now 
the  query? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  method  of  drying 
up  mother's  milk? 

Your  magazine  I  consider  invaluable,  and 
I  wish  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
mother  in  the  land,  not  only  for  baby's  com- 
fort, but  for  her  own  as  well. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  F.  L.  B. 

(1)  The  diet  which  naturally  fol- 
lows for  a  Ghild  already  somewhat 
accustomed  to  cow's  milk  is  to  con- 
tinue with  this  milk.  It  should  be 
given  with  about  one-third  of  water 
and  blood  warm.  Five  meals  in 
twenty-four  hours  ought  to  be 
enough,  arranged  about  as  follows : 
7  and  11  a.  m. ;  3  and  7  p.  m.,  and 
the  last  at  your  bedtime ;  no  more 
until  morning. 

(2)  Ordinarily,  absolutely  nothing 
is  needed  but  to  let  the  breast  alone. 
If  the  breast  fills,  stroke  or  pump 
out  the  milk.  Belladonna  ointment 
applied  to  the  breast,  however,  hast- 
ens the  disappearance  of  the  milk 
and  eases  pain,  but  do  not  let  the  in- 
fant get  any  of  the  ointment  in  its 
mouth  or  eyes.  It  is  very  poison- 
ous. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

A  Brooklyn  Mother. — There  is,  we 
believe,  no  drug  that  is  of  much 
value  as  a  galactagogue,  and  beyond 
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•suitable  food  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  breast  by  nursing  we  recom- 
mend nothing.  Your  age  probably 
has  some  influence  in  making  your 
milk  scanty,  but  is  probably  not  the 
only  cause. — You  can  put  the  child 
into  short  clothes  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  use  its  legs  vigorously. 

A.  S.  B.,  Ventura,  Cal. — Babyhood 
does  .not  recommend  the  food  you 
mention. 

IV.,  Greenfield,  Mass. — Crackers  are 
much  given  to  children  in  place  of 
bread.  Some  soda  biscuits,  the  whole- 
wheat biscuits,  of  which  the  "Edu- 
cator" is  the  best  type,  and  some  hard 
biscuits  are  useful  or  admissible. 

A.  M.  Mandan,  N.  D. — It  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  cases  of  stam- 
mering at  so  early  an  age.  The  be- 
ginnings may  often  be  slight  and 
scarcely  noticeable  either  to  the 
child  or  to  the  parents.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  take  strenuous  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  evil.  Usually,  the  child 
will  not  outgrow  the  trouble.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  grow  with 
the  child's  growth,  and  what  orig- 
inally may  have  been  but  careless- 
ness is  apt  to  become  a  permanent 
defect.  The  treatment  of  so  young 
a  child  calls  for  gentleness  and  calm- 
ness, for  nothing  is  so  likely  to  pro- 
mote stammering  as  fear  and  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  child.  When 
a  mother  perceives  that  her  child  has 
the  habit  of  repeating  syllables  or 
letters  or  of  incorrectly  pronouncing 
words  or  syllables,  she  must  not  let 
this  pass  by  unnoticed,  but  she  must 


quietly  and  distinctly,  and  without 
startling  the  child  by  too  sudden  in- 
terruption, utter  the  wrongly  pro- 
nounced word  or  syllable,  and  cause 
the  little  one  to  repeat  it  in  like  man- 
ner. If  the  mother  has  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  child,  let  her  cause  it 
slowly  to  repeat  its  words — always, 
however,  without  startling  it  by  too 
sudden  or  violent  commands — and 
let  her  make  it  a  rule  never  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  a  child  which  it 
has  not  clearly  and  distinctly  ut- 
tered. So  young  a  child  cannot,  of 
course,  be  systematically  treated, 
but  it  can  be  made  to  speak  slowly. 

D.,  Logansport,  hid. — Anaemia, 
which  stands  for  thin,  watery  blood, 
may  be  used  in  connection  with 
many  depraved  conditions  of  health 
in  childhood.  Rheumatic  children, 
however,  are  particularly  liable  to 
such  i  state  of  blood. 

W.,  Natchez,  Miss. — Probably  the 
safest  emetic  is  the  wine  or  syrup  of 
ipecac.  It  is  useful  for  causing 
vomiting  when  indigestible  or  harm- 
ful things  have  been  eaten,  if  the 
articles  are  supposed  to  be  still  in 
the  stomach.  Ipecac  in  emetic  doses 
usually  quickly  breaks  up  the  attack 
of  common  croup.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful, 
repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  it  has  not 
acted.  For  very  prompt  action  pow- 
dered alum  (a  teaspoonful  mixed 
with  syrup  or  honey  or  mustard  mixed 
with  syrup  and  water  may  be  used, 
but  their  irritant  effects  are  greater 
than  those  of  ipecac. 

P.  S.}  Morristown,  N.  J. — One  at- 
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tack  of  rheumatism  makes  another 
possible,  if  not  probable.  This  ten- 
dency to  repetition  must  be  very 
carefully  watched. 

D.  0.,  Nashua,  N.  H.—Oi.  the 
plan  of  "hardening"  infants  we  need 
only  say  this  :  Robust  children,  who 
do  not  need  the  process,  are  likely 
to  bear  it,  the  weakling  children  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  it  or  to  suc- 
cumb. Under  those  conditions  of 
civilization  which  make  it  desirable 
that  all  weaklings  should  be  weeded 
cut  and  the  strong  made  stronger, 
as  in  ancient  Sparta  or  among  wild 
tribes,  the  "hardening"  processes 
are  excellent.  In  a  civilization  like 
ours,  which  aims  to  keep  all  alive, 
weak  or  strong,  fit  or  unfit,  these 
plans  should  be  applied  only  with 
great  knowledge  and  discretion. 

K.  0.,  Portland,  Me.— The  sym- 
toms  caused  by  pin-worms,  though 
now  and  then  absent,  are  usually 
quite  pronounced.  The  appetite  is 
much  disturbed,  there  being  either 
a  marked  diminution,  or  as  well 
marked  an  increase,  in  the  desire  for 
food.  The  bowels,  too,  are  very  ir- 
regular, the  patient  being  decidedly 
constipated,  with  foul  stools,  or 
troubled  with  an  annoying  diar- 
rhoea. 


T.  R.,  Little  Falls,  Minn.— The 
development  of  the  digestive  powers 
is  such  as  gives  ground  for  hoping 
that  as  this  power  strengthens,  the 
ability  to  digest  milk  will  be  in- 
creased. But  we  may  add  that  a 
real  inability  to  digest  milk  properly 
taken  is  very  rare  indeed.  There  is 
a  very  general  disability  to  digest 
milk  if  it  is  considered  as  a  drink 
and  not  as  a  food.  We  mean  that 
people  take  or  allow  their  children 
to  take,  milk  with  other  food  as  they 
would  water,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  it  is  itself  a  very  highly  nutri- 
tious food.  We  often  see  children 
at  table  who,  having  already  eaten 
enough,  pour  into  their  stomachs  a 
glass  or  two  of  milk,  alone  enough 
for  a  good  meal  and  often  cold 
enough  to  arrest  all  digestion.  The 
result  is  very  usually  such  a  catar- 
rhal attack  as  is  called  "bilious. " 

B.  L,  South  Haven,  Mich. — The 
commonest  causes  of  cold  hands  in 
little  children  are  poor  nutrition, 
feeble  circulation,  or  undue  perspira- 
tion. The  cure  must  lie  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  nutrition  and  tone, 
but  some  help  may  come  from  the 
addition  of  salt  to  the  daily  bath, 
and  the  sponging  of  the  body,  rather 
than  its  immersion  in  water. 


The  Ideal  Nursery 


An  ideal  nursery,  like  other  ideals, 
may  not  always  be  immediately  at- 
tainable, but  by  keeping  its  principal 
features  constantly  in  view,  and  by 
continually  directing  one's  energies 
toward  the  desired  end,  that  which 
at  first  seemed  impossible  is  often 


accomplished,  at  times  almost  before 
one  is  aware  of  it. 

The  ideal  nursery  is  a  room  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  children, 
and  arranged  solely  for  their  especial 
welfare  and  comfort.  Good  light, 
good  ventilation,  genial  warmth  and 
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adequate  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers of  open  fires,  open  windows 
and  stairways  are  absolute  require- 
ments. 

The  Walls. 

The  walls  should  be  painted,  not 
hung  with  paper,  in  order  to  permit 
of  frequent  and  thorough  cleansing, 
and  if  possible,  wainscoted  with 
some  light-colored  wood;  where 
woodwork  is  too  expensive,  a  width 
of  cretonne  can  be  carried  quite 
around  the  room,  and,  reaching  from 
the  chair-rail  to  the  base-board, 
serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
plastering  from  injury,  equally  well. 

Pictures  of  a  bright  and  happy 
nature,  dealing  chiefly  with  child- 
life,  should  be  plentifully  provided ; 
in  hanging  them,  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  a  child's  vision  is  lower  than 
our  own  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  large  illustrations  that  occa- 
sionally appear  in  the  juvenile  peri- 
odicals are  often  appropriate,  and  in 
lieu  of  a  better  frame,  they  can  be 
pasted  to  a  mat  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
manilla  paper,  and  tacked  into  posi- 
tion upon  the  wall. 

If  on  the  watch  for  them,  one  can 
frequently  find  excellent  little  pic- 
tures issued  gratis  as  advertise- 
ments. One  such,  advertising  a 
brand  of  infant's  food,  always  ex- 
cited much  lively  interest  in  a  cer- 
tain nursery.  It  represented  a  stork's 
nest  well  filled  with  babies,  and  the 
great  stork  himself  preparing  to  de- 
liver one  of  his  precious  charges. 
Which  one  would  be  next  taken  was 
an  ever-present  question  with  the 
children;    and    the    cunning  little 


darky  seated  so  comfortably  among 
the  others,  silently  declaring  the 
equality  of  man,  was  an  object  of 
special  affection. 

Heat  and  Light. 

A  grate  fire  is  preferable  to  either 
stove  cr  furnace  heat;  where  the  lat- 
ter must  however  be  employed,  a 
vessel  filled  daily  with  fresh  water 
should  always  hang  before  the  regis- 
ter or  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  stove. 
A  metal  screen,  completely  sur- 
rounding the  stove  or  open  fire,  is  a 
necessary  precaution.  Gas  lights 
must  be  protected  by  glass  globes, 
and  kerosene  lamps,  if  these  are 
used,  should  be  placed  beyond  reach. 

Give  the  sunlight  free  access ;  the 
oftener  a  room  is  flooded  with  the 
health-bringing  rays,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  its  inmates.  Heavy  drapery 
should  never  be  admitted  into  the 
nursery,  except  across  a  draughty 
doorway.  Dark  green  shades  and 
awnings  at  the  windows  are  admis- 
sible, even  desirable,  during  the 
heated  term  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  let  only  the  whitest  of  lace  or 
muslin  sash-curtains  intervene  be- 
tween the  windows  and  the  room ; 
these  allow  of  the  frequent  washings 
that  are  necessary  to  free  them  from 
the  inevitable  accumulation  of  dust 
and  other  impurities.  Every  woven 
hanging  is  an  ever-ready  receptacle 
for  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  irritating 
particles  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  eyes  and  throats  of  the  children, 
with  the  usual  evil  consequences ; 
for  this  reason  the  deservedly  popu- 
lar Japanese  bamboo  and  bead  cur- 
tain is  the  ideal  window  hanging. 
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While  freely  admitting  the  sunshine, 
it  tempers  the  glare,  and,  gently 
swinging  in  the  breeze,  it  proves  a 
source  of  unceasing  amusement  to 
the  little  ones. 

A  hammock  slung  across  a  roomy 
corner  affords  a  safe  and  comfort- 
able resting-place  for  the  baby  dur- 
ing his  daily  nap ;  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  ideal  nursery  contains 
neither  crib  nor  cradle,  these  belong- 
ing in  the  sleeping-room,  an  apart- 
ment entirely  distinct  from  the  one 
here  described. 

The  Screen. 

Some  sort  of  screen  is  nowadays 
to  be  found  in  every  nursery;  its 
value  in  shutting  off  any  excess  of 
light,  heat  or  cold,  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  aid  in  ventilation  are  so  gen- 
erally recognized,  at  least  among 
Babyhood  readers,  that  it  is  use- 
less to  dwell  upon  these  qualities. 
It  may  be  a  bought  one,  heavy  with 
ornamental  embroideries,  or  it  may 
be  of  home  construction ;  covered 
with  stout  linen  or  cretonne,  and 
provided  with  plenty  of  pockets,  it 
can  be  made  to  do  yeoman  duty, 
serving  as  a  holder,  safe  and  roomy, 
for  tops,  balls,  scrap-pictures,  bits 
of  string,  small  toys  and  the  count- 
less other  trifles  that  help  to  litter 
the  nursery,  and  yet  are  too  precious 
to  be  thrown  away. 

The  Floor. 

The  floor,  after  being  smoothly 
planed  to  prevent  splintering,  should 
be  stained  and  then  coated  with 
shellac.  A  carpet  covering  the  en- 
tire floor  is  undesirable,  because  of 
the   inconvenience   attendant  upon 


the  necessity  of  frequent  airings; 
rugs  or  druggets  are  therefore  more 
practicable,  and  the  annoyance 
caused  by  their  occasionally  becom- 
ing stumbling-blocks  to  the  children 
can  be  obviated  by  sewing  rings  to 
the  corners  and  edges  that  are  in- 
clined to  curl  over,  and  catching 
them  into  screw  hooks  of  the  small- 
est size,  fastened  firmly  and  at  close 
intervals  to  the  floor.  Shelves,  ris- 
ing from  the  floor  to  a  height  within 
easy  reach,  might  be  built  against 
one  of  the  walls  ;  here  the  bulky  toys 
could  be  stored,  the  animals,  stables, 
building  blocks,  etc. ;  a  cretonne  or 
a  silesia  curtain  falling  from  above 
can,  whenever  desirable,  completely 
screen  them  from  view.  The  higher 
shelves  could  be  utilized  for  the 
books. 

The  Furniture. 

In  selecting  furniture  for  the 
room,  choose  the  various  articles 
with  an  eye  to  the  comfort  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  rather  than  to  their 
harmony  with  the  fashion  that 
chances  to  prevail.  Let  neither 
leather  furniture  nor  oil-cloth  floor- 
covering  find  an  entrance ;  many  a 
case  of  rheumatism  has  been  traced 
to  their  pernicious  effects.  Choose 
chairs  and  tables  with  well-rounded 
corners.  Provide  hassocks  and  low 
chairs  for  the  younger  ones,  and  if  a 
rocking-chair  be  needed,  see  that  the 
tips  of  its  rockers  are  wrapped  with 
felt;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  se- 
riously bruise  knees  and  ankles. 

A  low  kindergarten  table  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  com- 
fort to  the  little  ones ;  it  makes  a 
convenient  desk  during  the  study 
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hour,  it  promotes  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Froebel  gifts,  and  when  dolls' 
parties  are  in  order  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cozy  little  dining-table. 

The  Windows  and  Stairways. 

Window  guards  of  some  sort  are 
indispensable.  They  require  fre- 
quent and  careful  inspection,  for 
even  the  safest  fastenings  wear  loose 
under  the  action  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  unless  as  reliable  as 
they  profess  to  be,  they  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  none  at  all.  In  cer- 
tain localities  the  severe  winters 
render  double  windows  particularly 
desirable;  these  may  not  always  be 
practicable,    and    secure  weather 


strips  are  then  used  to  shut  out  the 
unwelcome  cold.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  safer  to  keep  the  children 
from  playing  too  near  the  windows 
in  cold  weather. 

A  gate  hung  across  the  entrance 
to  the  stairway  is  the  best  safeguard, 
particularly  when  provided  with  a 
spring  hinge  which  causes  it  to  fall 
back  into  place ;  the  knob  which 
serves  to  unlock  it  is  placed  on  the 
side  toward  the  stairs,  out  of  Baby's 
sight  as  well  as  reach.  A  similar 
gate  can  be  hung  across  the  nursery 
door  to  prevent  unprivileged  exit. 
Gates  for  this  purpose  are  now  to 
be  had  ready-made,  at  many  toy  and 
house-furnishing  stores. 


Baby's 

Even  while  young  mothers  are 
striving  with  all  the  strength  and 
knowledge  they  have  to  bring  up 
their  darlings  to  a  healthy  and  happy 
maturity,  is  it  not  possible  that  they 
may  overlook  an  important  element 
in  their  work?  It  is  well  to  bathe 
and  feed  Baby  with  care  and  wis- 
dom, to  guard  his  sleeping  hours,  to 
study  his  clothing  and  to  keep  all 
malign  influences  away.  It  is  well, 
and  so  necessary  that  no  thoughtful 
mother  can  neglect  such  care  of  her 
treasure's  physical  welfare.  She  will 


Memory 

give  him  suitable  toys  and  teach 
him  to  use  them  and  to  amuse  him- 
self. She  watches  sunshine  and 
shade  for  his  sweet  sake,  and  she 
feels  herself  well  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  blossoming  life. 

Such  a  passion  of  love  comes  with 
those  tender  innocents  that  we  won- 
der any  harm  can  come  to  them,  at 
least  while  the  mother  is  there  to 
keep  it  away.  But  even  mothers 
will  sometimes  forget,  and  all  are 
not  patient  alike ;  and  there  are 
thorns  even  in  the  sweet  rose  babies, 
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and  briers  pierce  every  foot.  Then 
sometimes  will  come  the  hasty 
word,  the  unmean:  threat,  the  angry 
scowl,  sometimes  the  rough  action. 
Then  the  mother  has  forgotten  that 
important  factor  of  Baby's  mental 
constitution,  that  power  in  educa- 
tion— memory. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  own 
memories  do  we  not  find  there  a 
world  of  things  we  should  like  to 
forger?  Are  we  not  forced  in  spite 
of  ourselves  to  remember  .incidents, 
words,  expressions  of  countenance, 
that  for  the  sake  of  those  dearly  be- 
loved we  would  give  the  world  to 
forget?  The  happiest  people  on 
earth,  and  in  some  respects  the 
wisest,  the  ancient  Greeks,  invented 
the  myth  of  the  river  of  forgetful- 
ness.  If  they  found  that  to  forget 
was  a  need  of  the  merry  soul,  how 
much  more  we  who  are  not  merry 
or  wise? 

But  no  Lethean  waters  flow 
through  our  world ;  not  Ganges  or 
Euphrates,  not  Mississippi  or  Ore- 
gon can  wash  dark  memory  away 
while  the  mind  retains  its  health. 
But  it  is  left  us  to  make  memory  not 
a  pain  but  a  blessing,  and  our  first 
cares  should  be  the  clean  fresh 
minds  where  memory's  still  folded 
pages  are. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  when 
memory  absolutely  begins.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  London  magazine  de- 
clares that  her  own  began  at  sixteen 
months.  She  also  gives  several  in- 
stances, gathered  from  among  her 
friends,  of  memory  dating  back  to 
the  twenty-seventh  month.  Stories 


of  such  extremely  early  memory  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  but  they 
are  chiefly  related  by  imaginative 
persons,  and  are  generally  received 
with  more  or  less  incredulity.  We 
find  not  a  few  such  instances  in 
literature,  and  romantic  story  tellers 
have  related  memories  of  things  that 
happened  before  they  were  born! 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  pre- 
natal faculty  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country  lingers  so  long  in  the  mem- 
ories of  men. 

It  :s  very  common  to  hear  people 
relate  memories  of  sights  and  inci- 
dents, but  chiefly  transitory  sights, 
which  came  to  them  at  three.  So 
common  is  this  that  it  may  pretty 
definitely  be  settled  that  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  a  mind  of  that  age, 
or  even  a  very  few  months  younger, 
may  remain  there  for  a  lifetime,  per- 
haps for  eternity.  What  a  thought 
for  mothers !  They  are  not  the  great 
events  that  leave  an  impress  upon 
these  little  minds,  but  the  veriest 
trifles,  as  they  seem  to  us — that  flit 
before  the  young  senses.  Baby  may 
regret  during  long  succeeding  years 
that  he  has  no  memory  whatever  of 
the  sweet  mother  who  blessed  him 
in  her  dying  arms  when  he  was  five, 
and  may  yet  never  forget  the  blue 
jar  he  saw  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
some  strange  house,  where  he  was 
taken  before  he  was  three.  He  may 
never  remember  more  of  his  dead 
father  than  one  glimpse  of  his  back 
as  he  stood  at  a  window,  yet  remem- 
bers the  instantaneous  glimpse  he 
had  of  a  beggar  child  at  a  door 
months  before. 
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One  child  rescued  from  a  burning 
building  kept  no  memory  whatever 
of  the  tragedy  by  which  he  lost 
father  and  mother,  though  never 
forgerting  the  brown  mug  from 
which  somebody,  he  was  afterwards 
told  his  father,  used  to  drink.  A 
little  girl  born  in  a  mining  camp  al- 
ways remembered  the  first  flower 
she.  ever  saw,  a  rose  in  a  florist's 
window,  when  she  was  scarcely 
three,  yet  could  not  remember  her 
first  railway  train,  or  any  other  mar- 
vel of  the  great  city  wThere  she  saw 
the  rose. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl, 
Eugenie  Jullian,  who  at  eleven 
months  of  age  remembered  the  dif- 
ferent letters  and  so  learned  the 
whole  alphabet  before  she  wras  a 
year  old.  At  three  she  read  fluently, 
at  five  she  repeated  poems  of  several 
hundred  lines  after  reading  them 
once  through.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  at  nine  she  died. 

Memory  being  developed  with  the 
powers  of  observation,  how  essential 
then  that  observation  shall  lay  hold 
of  things  worthy  of  memory's  keep- 
ing. A  good  woman,  a  Christian 
and  clean-minded,  once  made  a 
coarse  remark  before  her  little 
daughter.  Why  it  made  an  impres- 
sion the  daughter  never  knew,  for 
she  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  remark.  It  was 
laid  awray  in  her  memory  like  a 
sealed  packet.  Years  afterwards 
that  coarse  remark  burst  into  gross 
significance  in  the  mind  that  had 
unwittingly  held  its  ugly  secret  so 
long,  and  the  poor  daughter  was  ob- 


liged to  blush  painfully  for  the  dead 
mother  who  well  deserved  her  love, 
and  of  whom  her  daughter  would 
have  given  worlds  to  guard  only 
pleasant  memories.  Another  child 
saw  his  father  return  from  the  city 
with  a  curious  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  unasual  complexion.  The 
fact  made  an  impression  upon  the 
child's  memory;  he  did  not  know 
why,  for  he  attached  no  importance 
to  it.  For  years  it  lay  dormant  in 
his  mind,  then  suddenly  burst  hide- 
ously forth  in  his  memory  as  the 
sight  of  his  honored  father  the  worse 
for  drink,  perhaps  the  only  time  it 
had  ever  happened  in  that  father's 
life. 

In  one  of  the  little  stories  in  which 
the  French  excel,  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, who  claimed  to  make  close  stu- 
dies from  actual,  living  nature — a 
species  of  moral  vivisection — tells 
the  story  of  a  miserable  creature 
gone  to  wreck  and  ruin  because  he 
could  not  forget  having  long  years 
before,  in  his  early  childhood,  seen 
his  respectable  father  strike  his  easy 
mother  in  a  sudden  rage.  Both  were 
long  dead — the  memory  of  that  sight 
could  never  die. 

A  father  used  to  impress  upon  his 
children  the  worse  than  folly  of 
frowns  by  telling  them  of  their 
great-grandmother,  his  mother's 
mother.  Always  he  remembered  a 
large  woman  sitting  upon  the  sofa 
and  frowning  portentously ;  and 
that  was  all  he  e\er  did  or  could  re- 
member of  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent, although  not  the  most  sweet- 
tempered,  of  women.    He  had  seen 
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her  every  day  of  his  little  life  when 
she  died,  but  guarded  nothing  of  her 
save  that  frown.  For  years,  he  told 
his  children,  the  word  "Grandma" 
meant  nothing  to  him  but  a  large 
woman  sitting  on  a  sofa  and  scowl- 
ing with  might  and  main.  How  little 
the  poor  woman  dreamed  that  her 
fleeting  expression  was  to  become  a 
family  tradition  among  her  far  des- 
cendants ! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  deceitful 
memory  can  be.  Really  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  half  the  world  that 
their  childhood  was  life's  happiest 
season  comes  from  these  delusions 
of  memory.  We  look  back  upon  a 
well-remembered  succession  of  holi- 
days, picnics,  games  and  good  din- 
ners, and  forget  chilblains  and  tooth- 
aches, pains  under  the  apron  and 
lost  recesses  at  school,  or  if  we  do 
remember  that  such  things  were,  we 
forget  their  stings.  Who  does  not 
know  the  harsh  disenchantment  of 
revisiting  a  garden,  or  a  landscape 
that  had  dwelt  in  glorified  memorv 
since  the  days  of  childhood? 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  story  written  by  E.  R. 
Roe,    of   a    captain    in    our  Civil 


War  who  entirely  lost  his  memory 
from  a  wound  in  the  head.  He  had 
been  a  noble,  cultivated,  brave 
gentleman  before  his  wound,  be- 
cause his  memory  was  filled  with 
honorable  things.  After  his  wound 
he  recovered  to  become  a  coarse- 
minded,  shuffling  half-brute,  because 
his  memory  had  to  begin  all  anew, 
and  beginning  thus  anew  among 
coarse,  brutal  men  could  make  him 
only  like  them.  This  story  of  Mr. 
Roe's  was  criticized  as  impossible, 
but  it  was  really  founded  upon  fact, 
the  "fact"  being  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  of  New  Jersey. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  that  the 
brains  of  animals  used  as  diet  were 
good  for  the  memory.  We  can  go  a 
little  further  and  declare  that  human 
brains  are  better,  with  moral  sense 
mixed  with  them.  Let  the  mother's 
intelligent  brain  and  her  earnest 
spiritual  desire  work  together  to  fill 
her  baby's  memory  with  noble 
things  and  to  shut  out  ignoble  ones, 
and  her  baby  may  some  time  assure 
her  that  the  diet  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  one  advised  by.  even 
so  great  a  philosopher  as  Lord 
Bacon. 
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What    is  the  Kindergarten    Good    For  ? 


Fashion  holds  sway  in  all  things, 
small  and  great,  and  so  kindergart- 
ning  to-day  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  fashion.  The  real  kindergarten 
will,  undoubtedly,  become  more  and 
more — outside  the  pale  of  fashion — 
the  basis  of  all  true  education;  but 
before  it  is  thus  fully  established 
questions  are  being  asked  and  dis- 
cussions are  taken  up  with  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  Com- 
paratively few  mothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  studied,  or  even 
seriously  looked  into,  the  system, 
and  so,  when  the  question  comes  up 
of  the  attendance  of  their  own  little 
ones  it  a  kindergarten,  they  dispose 
of  the  matter  in  one  of  two  ways : 
The  children  are  sent  to  one  opened 
in  the  neighborhood,  because  their 
mothers  have  been  told  kindergart- 
ning  is  good;  "they  don't  know 
much  about  it  themselves,  but  peo- 
ple of  understanding  and  sense  say 
it  is  the  best  thing,"  and  so  the  little 
ones  go.  Or,  having  taken  a  super- 
ficial glance  at  a  kindergarten  in 
operation,  mothers  decide  the  chil- 
dren "may  as  well  play  at  home  and 
money  not  be  expended  for  their 
amusement."  Both  classes  of  moth- 
ers stop  every  now  and  then  to  won- 
der if  they  are  pursuing  the  wisest 
course,  and  so  a  chance  visitor  or 
friend  is  asked,  "What  is  the  kinder- 
garten good  for?" 

Before  touching  on  some  points  of 
"goodness,"  I  want  to  urge  mothers, 
especially  young  mothers,  to  find 
these  out  for  themselves  without 


resting  on  the  word  of  another,  how- 
ever wise  that  may  be,  or  on  the 
"superficial  glance,"  however  con- 
vincing it  has  seemed.  While  no 
one  can  undertake  kindergartning 
rightly  without  a  full  course  of 
training  (impossible  to  the  majority 
of  mothers),  it  is  not  difficult  to 
learn  about  the  system,  study  its 
principles  and  methods  by  reading, 
hearing  lectures,  etc.,  while  it  is  very 
hard  to  comprehend  its  good  from  a 
few  moments'  conversation  here  and 
there,  or  a  visit  now  and  then. 

Four  reasons  why  mothers  should 
investigate  this  question,  at  once 
present  themselves : 

First. — If  kindergartning  amounts 
to  anything,  a  knowledge  of  its 
principles  and  methods  will  help  you 
in  the  training  of  your  child.  Send 
him  to  the  best  kindergarten  in  the 
land  and  he  will  not,  by  it  alone,  gain 
the  good  he  might  if  the  mother 
were  in  league  with  the  teacher. 

Second. — If  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything  then  the  child  is  better  at 
home  and  the  money  in  your  pocket. 

Third. — If  kindergarten  training 
be,  without  a  question,  good,  the 
kindergarten  to  which  you  send  your 
little  one  may  or  may  not  be.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  a  kindergarten  solely  in 
name,  and  your  child  receives  no 
good,  perhaps  some  evil,  because 
yon.  do  not  know. 

Fourth — If  that  "superficial  glance" 
suffices,  you  may  deprive  the  child 
of  much  that  he  might  have  gained. 
An  instance  comes  to  mind  of  one 
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child  who  went  to  a  kindergarten 
for  several  weeks,  and  was  then 
taken  away  because  his  mother  could 
not  see  any  development  in  him. 
Possibly  it  was  the  fault  of  the  kin- 
dergarten ;  possibly  the  development 
was  not  looked  for  where  it  might 
be  seen  or  sought  for  by  the  right 
method. 

The  true  kindergarten  seeks  for  a 
natural  growth,  a  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  powers.  This  must  be 
a  matter  of  time;  but  the  sure  signs 
of  development  will  be  seen  if 
rightly  looked  for.  The  philosophy 
of  kindergartning  is  a  broad  and 
many-sided  one.  I  shall  at  this 
writing  give  but  a  few  easily-un- 
derstood reasons  for  a  child  receiv- 
ing such  training. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  a  mother 
urged,  through  the  pages  of  Baby- 
hood, that  children  be  taught  to 
read  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years. 
And  why?  Because  they  would 
then  have  "something  to  do."  It 
seemed  strange  to  read  such  words 
in  this  day. 

Had  that  mother  known  of  the 
many  beautiful  occupations  by 
which  the  little  body,  mind  and  soul 
might  be  developed ;  of  the  A  B  C  of 
things  which  might  and  should  pre- 
cede the  A  B  C  of  words,  I  think 
she  would  have  postponed  the 
"reading"  for  three  or  four  years  or, 
at  least,  have  found  some  other  rea- 
son for  hastening  to  it. 

The  kindergarten  will  give  "some- 
thing to  do."  The  doing  will  be 
play,  'tis  true ;  but  regular,  definite 
play,  with  a  purpose  and  meaning. 


has  a  far  different  effect  than  play 
that  is  aimless,  irregular,  and  car- 
ried on  without  any  direction.  The 
former  does  for  the  child  what  work 
does  for  him  in  later  years,  and  in 
that  sense  is  work.  By  means  of  it, 
and  through  the  study  of  nature,  he 
learns  that  everything  is  governed 
by  law.  He  finds,  especially  by  the 
latter,  a  delight  and  beauty  in  little 
things  which  will  have  their  bearing 
throughout  life.  To  bring  the  child 
into  contact  with  nature  and  its 
wonders  was  the  great  thought  of 
Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  system. 
By  the  things  made,  a  thought  of 
and  love  for  the  Great  Maker  is  de- 
veloped, impossible  by  mere  abstract 
teaching. 

"But,"  some  one  says,  "all  this 
can  be  gained  at  home."  Yes,  it  can. 
Supposing  it  is,  there  is  something 
the  kindergarten  gives  not  attain- 
able at  home.  Companionship  is  a 
delight  to  a  child.  That  of  the  home 
is  all  that  he  needs  up  to  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years.  Then  compan- 
ions of  his  own  age  satisfy  him  as 
none  else  can.  Occasionally  we  see 
a  little  one,  who  has  grown  to  a  cer- 
tain age,  deprived  of  association 
with  other  children.  Almost  always 
such  an  one  is  unhealthy,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  and  he  has 
much  to  battle  with  in  after  years. 
Society  is  as  necessary  to  child  life 
as  to  adult  life.  The  social  side  of 
nature  requires  development  and 
training.  At  home  the  children 
gather  together;  their  play  is  un- 
guided  and,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
noticed until  trouble  arises.  "Pre- 
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yention  is  better  than  cure.''  The 
kindergartner,  while  she  guides,  joins 
with  the  little  ones  in  play,  and  the 
direction  is  thus  hardly  felt.  Their 
independence  is  maintained  and 
sought  for,  while  each  learns  to  con- 
sider others,  realizes  the  need  of 
others,  and  is  influenced  by  them. 
The  mingling  of  different  characters 


has  a  beneficial  effect.  Strong  and 
peculiar  traits  are  counterbalanced, 
and  softened  and  improved,  as  the 
case  may  be.  At  the  same  time, 
harmful  association  is  largely  pre- 
vented by  the  close  companionship 
and  supervision  of  the  kindergart- 
ner. 

F.  D.  B. 


Whipping 


By  -One  Who  Was  Whipped. 


This  is  a  painful  subject  and  one 
which  is  not  often  carefully  consid- 
ered. We  have  two  extreme,  oppos- 
ing sides  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  first,  with  pessimistic  stern- 
ness, wag  their  heads  and  quote, 
"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  ;" 
and  on  every  occasion  of  misde- 
meanor, without  properly  weighing 
the  seriousness  of  the  offence  or  the 
punishment,  angrily  seize  and  whip 
the  child. 

The  second  class,  now  fast  becom- 
ing larger  than  the  first — fortunately 
or  unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  say 
— disbelieves  in  any  sort  of  corporal 
punishment ;  some  from  a  false  idea 
that  it  is  always  wrong  to  inflict 
physical  pain  on  a  child;  some  from 
selfish  motive,  viz.,  that  it  is  painful 
to  themselves  to  inflict  such  punish- 
ment. 


To  those  wrho  whip  without  con- 
sideration, it  is  hard  to  speak.  They 
are  usually  people  of  poor  judgment, 
ill-trained  themselves,  and  poorly 
fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
parent.  "Let  them  first  school  them- 
selves Avho  would  school  others." 
If  you  have  a  hasty  temper  count 
ten  before  you  speak  or  act,  remem- 
bering on  every  occasion,  no  matter 
how  trying  the  circumstances,  that 
'  your  everyday  conduct  before  the 
child  is  the  pattern  by  which  he  is 
making  his  own  disposition  and 
character.  A  punishment  should  al- 
ways be  given  in  a  firm,  never  in  an 
angry  manner.  It  should  look  to  the 
future  good  of  the  child,  never  to 
the  present  gratification  of  your  own 
ill  temper.  If  the  child  is  spirited, 
a  whipping  given  in  anger,  or  un- 
justly, not  only  fails  of  its  object, 
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but  does  the  child's  disposition  pps- 
sitive  injury. 

Besides  those  who  act  hastily, 
there  are  those  who  speak  hastily. 
They  are  constantly  threatening  to 
whip  the  little  one,  until  it  becomes 
such  an  empty  repetition  that  the 
child  often  does  not  even  hear,  still 
less  heed  it.  There  should  be  little 
need  of  speaking  at  any  length  to 
those  who  admit  that  they  do  prom- 
ise more  chastisement  than  they 
mean  to  inflict;  such  a  course  is  so 
clearly  weak  and  worse  than  useless. 
If  it  is  thundered  constantly  we  should 
not  notice  it  at  all;  if  we  rage  and 
threaten  continually  it  will  have  no 
effect,  unless  perhaps  the  injurious 
one  on  the  child's  opinion  of  us.  I 
have  in  mind  a  widowed  woman  of 
little  strength  of  character  who  lived 
with  my  mother  when  I  was  very 
small.  Every  hour  in  the  day  she 
repeated  the  stereotyped  words, 
"Johnny,  I  wiH  lick  ye."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  whipping  was  never 
given. 

Of  the  second  class,  those  who 
think  it  is  wrong  to  whip  at  all  are 
generally  those  who  were  severely 
or  ignorantly  whipped  in  their  own 
childhood.  This  is  unfortunate,  and 
shows  the  reaction  in  after  years  of 
too  much  whipping.  A  young  man, 
the  father  of  two  pretty  children, 
told  me  recently,  "My  father  flogged 
me  for  every  error  as  well  as  all  mis- 
chief, and  I  grew  up  to  fear  him. 
My  babies  shall  have  a  better  father 
than  mine,  they  shall  never  know  a 
blow.'' 

The  above   shows   two  extreme 


views  of  the  subject.  But  there  is 
a  class  between  these  two  ignorant 
and  misguided  ones,  to  which  I 
would  have  both  the  others  con- 
verted. 

There  are  mothers  with  serene, 
pleasant  faces,  loving  eyes,  patient,, 
quieting  voices,  who  are  daily  guid- 
ing tired,  impatient,  trying,  petulant 
childhood,  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  it  should  be,  and  a  clear 
perception  of  what  it  is  not,  with  a 
firm  determination  to  guide  aright, 
though  it  is  hard  when  "mother's 
love"  so  often  tempts  to  indulge  and 
excuse.  Fathers,  too,  strong,  self- 
controlled  and  well  balanced,  ready 
to  help,  love,  praise  and  encourage, 
but  sure  to  correct  with  wisdom. 

Men  and  women,  fortunate  in  such 
early  guardians  as.  these,  thank  with 
all  their  hearts  the  parents  who  pun- 
ished the  naughty  tendencies  out  of 
them.  I  remember  only  with  grati- 
tude to  my  mother  the  firm  hand 
and  smart  "spanking"  administered 
at  just  the  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  indulge  an  angry  passion 
or  do  a  naughty  or  disobedient  deed. 
He  who  has  gone  on  through  life 
carrying  ugly  blemishes  of  weakness 
and  passion  on  his  character  which 
only  needed  a  little  firm  training  to 
eliminate,  may  well  reproach  his 
parents,  who  so  carelessly — yes,  I 
may  even  say  wickedly — neglected 
the  growing  character  God  gave 
them  to  mould  into  a  strong,  brave, 
self-possessed,  well  balanced  man  or 
woman. 

A  dear  old  mother  I  once  knew 
with  three  manly  boys  told  me  that 
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she  always  kept  a  light  withe  hang- 
ing in  sight,  and  when  any  naughty 
temper  was  displayed  all  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  do  was  to  glance 
at  the  withe.  The  child  understood, 
though  not  a  word  was  spoken,  that 
his  demeanor  could  be  improved, 
and  it  was  a  lesson  in  self-control 
just  at  the  time  it  was  needed.  Exer- 
cised once,  is  easier  exercised  a  second 
time,- and  if  continually  practiced  be- 
comes a  most  valuable  habit. 

Those  who  disapprove  of  corporal 
punishment  adopt  some  other 
method.  Perhaps  it  is  to  rise  from 
work,  seize  the  child  by  the  arm, 
and  drag  the  unwilling  little  culprit 
into  a  closet,  meanwhile  exclaiming, 
"Naughty  boy!  you  shall  not  come 
out  until  you  are  good."  Generally 
there  is  more  or  less  screaming  or 
anger.  While  in  the  closet  he  will 
perhaps  talk  pettishly  to  himself  and 
scream  or  kick.  Is  any  lesson 
taught?  Is  his  lesson  good  or  evil? 
No  punishment  that  does  not  bring 
submission  and  repentance  in  a  lit- 
tle child  is  a  punishment,  and  rather 
does  injury,  as  the  child  loses  re- 
spect for  the  person  who  sought  to 
correct  him. 

Another  mother  says :  "I  brought 
up  eight  children.  I  never  scolded 
little  ones,  and  I  never  explained 
'why/  I  said,  'do  this,'  and  waited 
calmly  till  it  was  done,  alwavs  with 
a  look  that  said  plainly  that  I  ex- 
pected and  would  accept  nothing  but 
absolute  obedience." 

Impatience  in  your  tone  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  the  child,  and,  if 
indulged  in,  will  produce  pettishness, 


or  at  best  only  unwilling  obedience. 

Of  course,  both  of  the  mothers 
cited  above  began  this  firm  treat- 
ment very  early.  If  any  of  my  read- 
ers have  already  gone  too  far  in  in- 
dulgence, or  have  too  long  turned 
away  from  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  characters  of  their 
children,  let  them  look  to  it  at  once 
and  with  cool,  unbiassed  judgment. 
By  the  way,  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
mother  to  look  with  "unbiassed  judg- 
ment" at  her  own  flesh  and  see  that 
there  are  grievous  faults  growing 
daily,  and  that  those  around  her  see 
it  but  dare  not  hint  it  to  her. 
Naughtiness  grows  before  we  rea- 
lize it.  Faults  are  very  insidious. 
The  first  snag  to  many  a  mother  is 
some  little  "whim ;"  a  little  thing  of 
hardly  any  consequence  which  is  so 
much  easier  to  gratify  than  to  re- 
fuse. But  you  must  watch  for  these 
whims,  the  seed  of  future  trouble, 
and  beware  of  allowing  them,  else 
you  will  waken  to  the  truth  some 
day  that  you  are  the  victim  of  a 
number  of  foolish  caprices,  both  in- 
jurious to  the  baby  and  to  you. 

"There  are  mothers  and  mothers," 
but  to  some  of  the  indulgent  kind, 
misguided  in  thinking  that  a  mother' 
love  requires  absolute  self-annihila- 
tion and  sacrifice,  I  would  give  the 
motto,  "Value  yourself  and  make  the 
babies  value  you" — this  for  their 
good  and  your  preservation.  Don't 
waste  your  strength  now  in  gratify- 
ing whims,  and  in  later  years  you 
will  not  suffer  the  greatest  anguish 
a  mother  can  endure,  the  ingratitude 
of  a  "thankless  child." 
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What  is  a  whim?  These  are  some 
of  the  examples  I  have  often  seen: 
Baby's  notion  that  he  must  have  a 
particular  chair,  perhaps  occupied  at 
the  moment  by  his  little  sister;  a 
fancy  for  sitting  at  one  place  at  table 
at  tea  and  another  at  dinner;  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  if  food  is  not  served  in 
a  particular  dish  or  with  a  certain 
spoon ;  pettish  dancing  and  scream- 
ing because  he  must  be  dressed  at  a 
certain  time  or  wear  a  particular 
dress.  In  fact,  pretty  much  anything 
of  the  kind,  unreasonable  in  an  adult, 
is  the  same  in  a  child. 

To  some  mothers  it  is  a  peculiar 
circumstance  that  if  the  child  is  ad- 
dicted to  naughtiness  like  the  above, 
he  is  certain  to  display  that  disagree- 
able propensity  at  the  most  unhappy 
time,  when  callers  are  present,  when 
visiting,  etc.  This  mother's  word 
has  no  weight  gained  by  the  prac- 
tice of  speaking  few  but  earnest 
ones,  promptly  enforced  if  unheeded, 
and  the  child  has  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Oh,  mothers,  at  home  teach 
the  little  ones  how  to  mind,  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  and 
it  will  save  you  many  an  embarrass- 
ment. In  public  places  it  is  neces- 
sary that  children  should  obey  abso- 


lutely and  with  no  unwillingness. 
Secure  that  obedience  by  practice  at 
home. 

A  few  "Don'ts"  and  I  sum  up  the 
matter. 

Don't  whip  very  often;  if  a  child 
understands  that  you  are  stronger 
and  wiser  than  he,  it  will  not 
be  necessary.  Don't  continually 
threaten  to  whip ;  when  you  tell  him 
you  will  do  so,  don't  for  any  reason 
fail.  Don't  feel  bound  to  explain  to 
a  child,  too  small  to  have  a  developed 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  everything 
you  grant  or  refuse;  because  you 
wish  it,  is  enough  for  him  to  know; 
teach  him  to  trust  that  you  know 
best.  Don't  scold.  Don't  depre- 
ciate. Don't  lose  your  own  temper 
and  sink  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  child.  Don't  laugh  at  mischief 
on  one  occasion  and  punish  on  an- 
other; be  consistent.  Don't  talk 
much;  your  face  should  show  firm- 
ness and  expectation  of  obedience. 
And,  for  wilful  naughtiness,  direct 
disobedience,  angry  passion,  or  dis- 
respect, don't — for  the  love  of  the 
dear  child's  future  character — seek  a 
selfish  excuse  to  avoid  the  painful 
duty  of  punishing  him.     B.  D.  A. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


A  Cause  of  Deafness. 

My  second  little  girl  was  the 
plumpest  and  apparently  the  strong- 
est of  my  children ;  large,  rosy,  and 
in  every  respect  a  fine  child.  A  phy- 
sician remarked  of  her  that  she  was 
charming  because  her  assimilation  of 


food  was  perfect.  Before  she  was 
three  years  old,  however,  she  began 
to  be  troubled  in  her  breathing  at 
night,  in  fact,  she  snored  very  bad- 
ly. This  was  particularly  noticeable 
during  a  cold,  when  she  really 
seemed  to  suffer  for  air.   Her  father 
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was  of  the  opinion  that  she  was 
troubled  with  catarrh,  but  there 
were  no  other  symptoms  of  any  such 
affection.  During  her  third  year 
this  strange  difficulty  in  breathing 
increased,  and  with  it  appeared  a 
tendency  to  dull  and  prolonged  pain 
and  tenderness  about  the  ear,  while 
her  colds  became  very  distressing.  I 
also  observed  that  though  she  was 
still  very  plump  elsewhere,  she 
seemed  thin  about  the  chest,  so  that 
the  ribs  could  be  plainly  seen. 

Presently  we  discovered  that  what 
had  for  some  time  passed  for  inat- 
tention was  in  reality  a  dullness  of 
hearing.  In  time  a  new  affliction 
made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
a  running  in  both  ears.  The  family 
doctor  was  consulted,  but  appeared 
to  consider  the  trouble  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, advised  great  cleanli- 
ness, and  predicted  that  the  dis- 
charge would  presently  cease,  treat- 
ing the  general  system  with  a  tonic. 

For  months  the  child's  ears  had  to 
be  syringed  many  times  in  a  day  to 
prevent  her  from  being  repulsive  to 
those  about  her.  The  discharge  did 
finally  cease  and  the  hearing  im- 
proved. But  our  little  girl  seemed 
steadily  declining  from  her  original 
robust  health.  With  every  cold  the 
pain  and  deafness  reappeared,  and 
the  deafness  gradually  became  chron- 
ic. At  six  years  old  she  was  afflicted 
again  with  the  discharge  from  the 
ears,  and  though  this  was  amenable 
to  treatment  once  more,  the  deafness 
was  now  so  pronounced  that  the 
child's  playmates  sometimes  exclud- 
ed her  from  their  games  because  she 


could  not  hear  them.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  most  distressing  feature 
of  the  case.  She  had  now  become 
thin  and  pale,  her  appetite  was  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  the  night  breath- 
ing was  worse  than  ever.  It  did  not 
seem  to  be  simply  snoring,  but  one 
had  the  impression  that  the  child 
was  unconsciously  struggling  for 
air.  A  course  of  tonic  treatment 
was  tried,  but  without  any  effect 
whatever. 

The  child  was  finally  taken  to  the 
city  and  her  case  submitted  to  a 
prominent  specialist.  He  pronounced 
the  trouble  to  be  a  growth  in  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx  which  had 
closed  the  eustachian  tube  of  the 
ear,  and  was  also  preventing  the 
child  from  getting  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  breathing.  A  sur- 
gical operation  was  advised,  and  we 
were  given  our  choice  between  that 
and  lifelong  deafness,  together  with 
a  probability  of  pulmonary  disease. 
We  could  not  but  choose  to  save  our 
child  from  so  dark  a  future.  She 
was  put  under  ether  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one,  lasting 'three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  There  was  instantane- 
ous relief  in  the  night-breathing,  and 
very  soon  a  complete  cure  of  the  deaf- 
ness, besides  marked  improvement  in 
the  general  health.  The  surgical  oper- 
ation was,  of  course,  an  expensive 
one,  but  long-continued  doctors'  bills 
would  easily  have  amounted  to  much 
more,  and  without  any  result. 

This  growth  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx  is  said  to  be  of  recent  dis- 
covery, and  we  were  congratulated 
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by  physicians  on  having  found  an 
aurist  who  was  informed  of  it.  Chil- 
dren are  said  to  be  born  with  it,  and 
the  growth  increases  in  size  until 
they  are  about  eighteen  years  old, 
when  it  disappears ;  but  in  so  bad  a 
case  as  that  of  our  little  girl,  we  were 
told  that  by  that  time  she  would  be 
permanently  deaf,  besides  the  seri- 
ous detriment  to  health  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  consumption  where 
growing  lungs  are  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  air.  I  have  wished  to  give 
an  account  of  my  child's  case  in  Baby- 
hood, thinking  that  it  may  thus 
reach  the  eyes  of  the  parents  of  some 
child  similarly  affected. 

L.  G. 

[The  above  was  doubtless  a  case 
of  the  "adenoid  growth,"  recently 
described  in  Babyhood.  Our  corre- 
spondent does  rightly  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  subject.] 


The  Consideration  Due  Educated  and  Faith- 
ful Nurse  Girls. 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  recent 
letter  in  Babyhood  on  the  nurse 
question,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
writer  represents  one  class  and  I 
another  which  need  and  desire  to  be 
reconciled,  as  it  were,  the  one  to  the 
other. 

I  think  I  can  appreciate  her  situa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
so  difficult  for  her  and  ladies  similar- 
ly situated  to  find  intelligent  help  as 
she  imagines,  if  only  some  way 
could  be  devised  to  bring  one  class 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

A  year  ago  I  advertised  in  two 
leading  papers  for  such  a  position 


as  she  mentions,  feeling  that  I  had 
natural  aptitude  and  inclination  for 
just  such  employment,  but  evidently 
no  one  desired  intelligent  help  in  the 
nursery.  From  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived, I  should  judge  the  ladies 
thought  it  was  only  some  inferior 
personage  who  would  advertise  for 
such  a  situation,  and  they  intended 
to  treat  her  accordingly.  Not  that 
I  am  at  all  inclined  to  take  offence 
at  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  sin- 
cerely believe  in  any  employee 
knowing  his  or  her  place  and  keep- 
ing it,  and  faithfully  and  nobly 
discharging  the  duties  which  per- 
tain thereto  regardless  of  seeming 
slights.  But  when  a  young  lady 
shows  herself  the  equal  in  education 
and  attainments  to  the  members  of  a 
family,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  treated  as  an  inferior  sim- 
ply because  she  is  hired  to  take  care 
of  a  child.  Of  course,  however,  any 
girl  or  woman  of  refinement  and 
wisdom  who  accepts  such  a  position 
will  not  attempt  to  overstep  her 
privileges,  for  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  people  of  innate  refine- 
ment are  the  last  ones  to  resent  any 
seeming  slights  to  their  equality. 

I  think  the  writer  has  struck  the 
keynote  to  the  solving  of  this  prob- 
lem :  "If  she  shows  herself  to  be  an 
equal  she  will  be  treated  as  such." 
I  have  seen  similar  appeals  in  other 
papers  recently,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  girls  to  respond  to  these  of- 
fers of  homes  and  good  salaries,  if 
they  can  be  brought  to  their  notice. 

The  class  I  represent  is  this :  I  am 
a  college  girl,  fond  of  life  and  enjoy- 
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ment,  but  none  the  less  in  earnest  in 
whatever  work  I  undertake.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  earning  my  own 
living,  probably  by  teaching.  While 
unusually  fond  of  this  pursuit,  I 
dread  the  nervous  strain  which  years 
of  it  would  undoubtedly  bring,  and 
I  think  with  pleasure  of  a  position  in 
a  good  family  where  I  could  have 
the  care  and  training  of  one  or  more 
children,  and  feel  a  living  and  loving 
interest  in  them.  I  presume  that 
many  a  college  girl  could  be  found 
who  feels  the  same  way,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  many 
an  anxious  and  invalid  mother  would 
pay  almost  anything  to  feel  that  her 
child  was  in  the  hands  of  someone 
who  could  be  trusted  and  who 
would  take  a  personal  and  intelligent 
interest  in  her  child's  welfare. 

It  seems  that  a  class  of  nursery 
governesses  is  what  is  needed,  and 
they  would  probably  soon  be  re- 
cruited from  our  colleges  and  corps 
of  teachers  were  they  to  be  assured 
of  kind  treatment,  some  freedom, 
and  a  good  salary.  The  "govern- 
ess" ought  to  be  emphasized ;  for 
teachers  feel  free  in  this  sense,  that 
they  have  absolute  control  over  their 
scholars  while  they  are  under  their 
tuition.  Naturally  a  young  lady 
who  has  been  taught  to  think  does 
not  like  to  be  governed  by  a  child 
simply  because  the  mother  has  failed 
to  give  her  full  control  over  the 
child  during  the  hours  she  spends 
with  it. 

Certainly  an  educated  girl  imbued 
with  a  love  for  children,  guided  by 
the  ideas  advanced  in  Babyhood  and 
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watched  over  by  a  wise  and  loving 
mother,  can  not  err  very  greatly  in 
the  care  and  training  of  a  child,  and 
I  imagine  that  many  a  lady  would 
hail  with  delight  such  a  treasure  in 
the  nursery,  and  many  a  girl  would 
rejoice  in  the  charge  thus  intrusted 
to  her.  P.  G. 


Flannel  for  the  "Gertrude"  Suit. 

Why  is  flannel  never  mentioned  as 
a  material  for  the  first  garment  of  a 
"Gertrude"  suit?  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  it?  I  have  made  up  for 
my  second  baby,  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer wear,  the  "Gertrude"  suit  with 
a  very  dainty  first  garment  of  fine, 
soft,  smooth-finished,  all-wool  flan- 
nel, finished  with  silk  embroidered 
scallops  around  the  skirt  and  sleeves, 
and  having  soft  white  India  silk 
binding  at  neck  and  for  a  flap  under 
buttons  down  the  back;  seams  turned 
on  outside  and  cross  stitched  down  on 
either  edge  with  white  sewing  silk, 
letter  C.  Nothing  could  seem  softer 
and  smoother.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  irritation  of  shoulders  and  arms 
next  the  flannel?  The  night  gowns 
are  of  Canton  flannel. 

I  want  to  mention  how  I  have 
avoided  the  objection  to  the  "Gert- 
rude" garment  all  opening  in  the  back. 
To  open  one  in  the  front  would  spoil 
the  facility  of  dressing  the  baby,  pre- 
venting all  the  garments  being  put  on 
at  once;  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to 
have  the  first  garment  open  at  the  left 
of  the  center  of  the  back,  the  skirt 
open  at  the  right  of  the  center  of  the 
back,  and  the  slip  open  in  the  center 
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of  back  as  usual.  This  avoids  gaping 
of  openings  and  exposure. 

I  wish  to  tell,  also,  of  a  band  I  have 
made  which  seems  to  me  to  bridge 
the  division  between  the  inelastic  flan- 
nel bands  and  no  bands  at  all.  That 
the  new  baby  needs  something  warm 
about  its  bowels,  and  something  to 
hold  the  navel  dressing,  etc.,  in  place 
until  the  soreness  is  gone,  and  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  clothing  from 
chafing  the  navel,  I  am  convinced; 
but  I  noticed  with  my  first  baby  that 
the  flannel  band,  pinned  with  reason- 
able looseness,  would  invariably  work 
up  till  it  was  under  the  arms,  and  the 
navel  compress  be  found  around  the 
child's  back.  This  time  I  took  three 
ribbed  cashmere  shirts  of  the  first 
baby's  which  had  shrunk  out  of  all 
usefulness  in  the  sleeves,  and  button- 
holing these  around  just  below  the 
opening,  I  cut  off  the  lower  half,  leav- 
ing the  button-hole  stitch  to  hold  the 
cut  edge  firm ;  then  splitting  down  one 
seam  I  had  a  soft,  elastic  ribbed  band, 
which  could  be  pinned  tightly  enough 
around  the  abdomen  at  lower  and  up- 
per edges  to  hold  it  in  place,  while  still 
leaving  elasticity  enough  to  provide 
for  distensions  and  insure  comfort. 
After  the  first  month  these  can  be 
sewed  up  at  the  side  seam  again  and 
used  like  the  ordinary  knitted  band 
slipped  on  over  the  feet. 

New  York.  M.  S. 

[We  believe  that  Babyhood  has 
mentioned  more  than  once  the  use  of 
flannel  for  the  "Gertrude"  suit,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  very  desirable  material 
therefor.  It  should  not  be  irritating 
to  a  child  with  a  healthy  skin ;  but  if, 


through  individual  conditions,  it 
proved  to  be  so,  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  inside  jacket  of  China  silk 
could  not  be  used  as  a  lining  to  the 
first  garment. 

There  is  a  kind  of  cotton  and  wool 
flannel  in  the  market  which  is  very 
soft  and  fine,  and  comes  at  a  reasona- 
ble price,  which  Babyhood  prefers  to 
Canton  flannel  for  night  gowns.  It 
washes  admirably,  "fulling"  as  little 
as  any  woolen  material  can. — Editor 
of  Babyhood.] 


A  Nursery  Refrigerator. 

One  of  the  most  useful  additions  to 
a  nursery  that  I  know  of  is  a  nursery 
refrigerator.  The  kind  I  have  had  in 
use  for  seven  years  and  which  is  as 
good  as  ever  is  made  of  black  walnut 
and  about  2  feet  square.  It  has  double 
lids  and  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  zinc-lined  for 
holding  milk  food,  etc.,  and  the  other, 
porcelain-lined,  holds  the  ice,  from 
which  drinking  water  can  be  drawn 
through  the  faucet  attached  to  the  out- 
side. It  cost  about  $10,  and  I  have 
found  it  invaluable  in  case  of  sickness 
and  at  all  times.  I  always  boil,  strain 
and  cool  the  drinking  water,  and  then 
keep  it  covered  in  this  refrigerator. 
During  an  illness  like  confinement  a 
nurse  finds  it  step-saving  indeed,  and 
being  small  it  can  be  placed  upon  a 
table  in  any  corner  of  the  room  out  of 
the  way,  and  is  not  at  all  unsightly. 
It  can  be  obtained  of  any  good  dealer 
in  hardware,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
the  tin  ones,  being  more  durable  and 
preserving  ice  longer. 

L.  S. 
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Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  "The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones.** 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  &  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  ESS 

THE  BEST'Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 


and  Bowel  Trouble. 


Xleansing 
.THE  BEST* 


Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

New  York 


82  Warren  St., 


PONDS  EXTRACT 

The  Old  Family  Doctor 

Baby's 
TenderGums 

Pond's  Extract  keeps  baby's  ten- 
der gums  in  perfect  health  and 
comfort  during  the  painful  teething 
period,  quickly  soothing  and  sub- 
duing the  inflamed  condition. 

Hardens  the  gums,  prevents  their 
bleeding,  cures  canker  spots  and 
sore  mouth,  removes  bad  taste  and 
makes  an  excellent  mouth  wash  for 
old  or  young.  Removes  inflamma- 
tion, internal  or  external. 

On  analysis  of  seventy  samples  of 
witch  hazel — often  offered  as  "the 
same  thing''''  —fifty-two  were  shown 
to  contain  ivaod  alcohol  or  formalde- 
hyde or  both.  Avoid  danger  by 
poisoning  by  using 

The  Old  Family  Doctor 

POND'S  EXTRACT 


The    Mnf  h<*r    of  this  splendid  Baby  in  a  grateful 

IIC  *  lumci  letter  tells  of  the  perfect  health 
"ESKAY'S  FOOD"    has    brought    to     her  little  child. 

The  testimony  of  mothers  to  the  good  that  ESKAY'S 
FOOD  has  done  and  the  thousands  of  precious  lives  it 
has  saved  are  the  "highest  awards"  we  can  desire  and 
are  most  satisfactory  to  us,  and  convincing  to  all  who  need 
for  infants. 

IT  WIT  IT     0UR    SPLENDID  BOOK  "HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  BABY 
AND    A     GENEROUS    SAMPLE    OF     "ESKAY'S  FOOD.' 

SMITH.  KLINE  <&  FRENCH  COMPANY,  446  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  P*. 
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Peach  Cobbler. 

Make  a  good  pie  crust,  roll  out  a 
top  and  line  the  sides  of  a  deep  bak- 
ing pan.  Peel  and  quarter  large 
peaches,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  put 
them  in  the  pan,  add  two  or  three 
blanched  peach  kernels  and  a  large 
piece  of  butter.  Put  on  the  top  and 
bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.   Serve  hot  in  the  baking  dish. 


The  Woollen  Yarn  Truss  in  Infantile  In- 
guinal Hernia. 

E.  S.  Boland  says  that  (i)  the  use 
of  some  retentive  apparatus  will  hasten 
and  assure  the  natural  tendency  to- 
ward cure  in  infantile  hernia;  (2)  the 
worsted-yarn  truss  is  easily  made  to 
measure,  at  the  bedside;  it  is  cheap, 
comfortable,  and  can  be  worn  by  frail 
or  delicate  infants,  for  whom  the  or- 
dinary truss  is  useless  or  too  irritat- 
ing"; (3)  witn  this  or  any  other  truss, 
vigilance  and  intelligence  must  coun- 
teract the  underlying  or  associated 
causes  of  the  hernia. 


Olive  oil  is  superior  to  lard 
for  frying,  since  it  can  be  heated  to  a 
much  higher  temperature  without 
burning  than  can  be  lard  or  beef  drip- 
ping. Lard,  however,  is  better  than 
butter.  In  fact  butter  will  burn  be- 
fore it  has  reached  the  degree  of  heat 
necessary  for  cooking  food,  and  it 
should  therefore  never  be  used  for  fry- 
ing. Fat  of  any  sort  is  hot  enough  to 
fry  properly  when  a  blue  smoke  arises 
from  it.  It  may  be  tested  by  putting  a 
slice  of  raw  potato  into  it.  If  the  fat 
has  reached  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
the  potato  will  brown. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Nmi. 


The  server  of  a  salad  will  find  her 
task  lightened  if  the  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves  is  arranged  in  individual  cups, 
each  holding  a  portion  of  the  salad. 
This  may  be  done  as  the  lettuce  is 
arranged  on  the  dish  by  lapping 
stem  ends  of  four  leaves  together  in 
the  middle,  nest  shape,  and  strength- 
ening the  joining  with  another  leaf 
or  two.  The  appearance  of  the  salad 
as  it  comes  to  the  table  may  not  be 
affected  by  the  method. 


When  only  a  small  quantity  of 
nayonnaise  is  wanted,  use  the  yolk 
)f  a  hard-boiled  egg  and  the  yolk  of 
in  uncooked  egg.  Whipped  cream 
added  at  the  last  minute  improves 
the  mayonnaise  for  most  salads. 
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The  little  peppers  found  in  China- 
town make  a  salad  that  is  still  un- 
usual. Cut  a  slit  in  the  side  of  each 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  and  care- 
fully extract  the  seeds  and  white 
fibre  without  breaking  the  shells. 
Fill  them  with  English  walnuts 
broken  in  fine  pieces  and  moistened 
with  French  dressing.  The  little 
peppers  make  a  charming  garnish 
for  a  salad  or  may  be  served  with 
the  fish  or  meat  course. 


A  novel  salad  served  at  a  club 
luncheon  recently  combined  gherk- 
ins, tiny  onions,  little  peppers  and 
tender  white  celery  cut  in  bits.  The 
seeds  were  removed  from  the  pep- 
pers without  breaking  them,  and  all 
but  the  celery  had  soaked  in  strong 
salt  and  water  for  several  hours.  A 
tart  lemon  jelly  was  made,  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dish  was  covered  with  it 
and  the  vegetables  were  imbedded 
in  it.  Before  sending  to  the  table 
the  jelly  was  placed  on  a  bed  of 
cress.  It  was  served  with  the  meat 
course. 


For  an  attractive  salad,  arrange 
lettuce  leaves  on  a  plate,  put  on 
them  a  slice  of  a  big  red  tomato, 
sprinkle  it  with  minced  green  pepper 
and  celery  and  moisten  with  French 
dressing.  For  luncheon  or  supper, 
thick  mayonnaise  may  top  it. 


To  follow  the  heavy  roast,  a  tasty 
salad  may  be  made  of  equal  parts  of 
green  and  red  peppers  and  celery  all 
minced  and  dressed  with  oil  and 
vinegar. 


For  a  red  dressing  for  the  beet 
salad,  use  vinegar  in  which  the  beets 
have  stood. 


New  Antiseptic  Diaper 

DRI-DIDE. 

The  most 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 
and 

SATISFACTORY 
Ready  to  Wear 

DIAPER 
on  the  Market. 


Endorsed  by  the 
Medical  Profession. 


Any 
Old  Dide. 


The  New 
DRI-DIDE. 

A  single  thickness  of  cloth  of  triangular  shape 
with  a  soft,  absorbent,  cotton  mat  woven  into 
centre,  where  moisture  is  to  be  absorbed.  Is 
easily  washed,  requires  no  folding,  prevents  de- 
formities of  the  limbs,  does  not  slip  down  over 
the  hips.  Saves  time  and  trouble  of  making. 
In  sealed  boxes.  One- half  dozen  80c. ;  one 
dozen  $1.50  of  your  dry  goods  dealer  or 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
Ask  for  free  booklet  "About  the  Baby." 

TEXTILE  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Sawyer  Avenue,  Pike,  N.  Y. 

(References  State  Bank,  Pike.) 


PURE.  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian 


No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gtua 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tiin«, 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
W£  will  send  you  one  as  sampte 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jom 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  s«o4 
jrou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w«  manufactor*  * 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*. 

Pamphlet    Worth  Reading**  IBBla 
ITER    RUBBER  CO,  Andover, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


[The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 


PRICE,  $1.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


Wftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 
%     From  Qirlhood  to  Womanhood. 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.  Precautions. 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

f  Menstruation. 

*  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
T  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The 
X  Normal  Period. 


*  *  *  *  *  $  *  »  *  *  *  » ,t>  ft  ,1.  ***** ,:, » ,|,  ,t,  >t,  ft ,:. ,:,    >v  t|,  ,t,  ,it  *  ft * *  *  *  »  »  *  *  *  *  *  ft  *  *  *  .1.  *  *  *  *  *  * 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  *  *  *  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  '1'  *  *  'I'  'I'  *  *  *     *4"H"H***** **  *  » *  *  *  *  'I'  *  *  *  » *  *  *  *  * 


Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  *:  f 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary  }  J 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ,t.  *  *  %  *  %  * ■  *  »  » ■:■  ft  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Care  of  the  Body. 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.  Precautions  and 
Prevention. 

»  ft  ft  ft  ,|.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

* 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

* » 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.    How  *  ♦ 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  j  J 
<j»  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  ♦  ♦ 

***** 


*  O 


W  *  *  1 1 ■  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Woman  in  the  Home. 


O     Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study.  O 
;  J  Social    Life.      The    Education    of  the 
Children. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ***** 


**,:.*.,  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  i 
?               General  Hygiene.  i 

£     The   Cold    Bath.      The    Warm    Bath.  * 
**  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  J 
{ ♦  Fanciful  Baths.  ♦ 

>.        .♦.  .♦.                    .♦.  .♦. .1 

♦  v 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'V  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »| 
Exercise.  4 

♦  Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect  J 
J  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.    Bicy-  X 

♦  cling.    Skating.    Dancing.  * 

>ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  **  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

v  V  v  -j,-  v  v  f  V     V  'V  V     V             V  T     V                        V  ~ 

E  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  » 

i  *  Dress. 

♦ »  < 

♦ 1     Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.      Under-  * 

J  |J  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  * 

♦  ♦  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  ♦ 

ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft,M"l"l">*< 

♦  4 

♦  < 

♦  4 

♦  < 

►  * 

♦  4 

♦  4 
»  4 

*  *f* 
Courtship  and  flarriage. 

i»     Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life.  V 
I  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  J  J 
»  Mental  Influences.  ♦> 

Nftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

1  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Concerning  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Various  preparations  of  cod  liver  oil  have 
appeared  in  the  market  during  the  past  ten 
years,  but  for  palatability  and  efficiency 
none  of  them  has  surpassed  Hagee's  Cordial 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  Comp.  This  preparation 
has  become  a  standard  with  many  doctors 
all  over  the  country  and  the  results  achieved 
are  most  satisfactory.  The  freedom  from 
grease  and  the  fishy  odor  makes  it  peculiar- 
ly acceptable  to  patients  with  weak  stom- 
achs.— Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Fried  Egg  Plant. 

Cut  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick  and 
tet  them  soak  in  salt  and  water  for  two 
hours  to  remove  the  bitterness.  Wash 
in  cold  water  and  wipe  dry.  Season 
with  pepper,  then  dip  in  the  yolk  of 
egg  and  crushed  crackers  and  fry  in 
hot  fat. 


Celery  knobs  make  excellent  re- 
ceptacles for  vegetable  salad.  Boil 
the  knobs  tender,  cut  them  in  two 
and  take  a  thin  slice  from  the  round- 
ing end  of  each  piece  so  that  it  will 
stand.  From  the  flat  sides  scoop  out 
the  middle  to  leave  a  cup  and  fill  it 
with  a  mixture  of  diced  vegetables 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Cold 
boiled  beets  or  carrots  (never  use 
the  two  together  because  of  their 
clashing  colors),  potatoes,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  string  beans,  peas 
and  kidney  beans  all  offer  possibili- 
ties. Arrange  the  cups  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  or  cress.  They  may  be  topped 
with  mayonnaise  in  which  are  im- 
bedded capers,  gherkins,  etc. 


To  vary  the  simple  salad  course, 
chop  watercress  fine,  dress  it  with 
oil  and  vinegar  and  garnish  it  with 
the  grated  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs. 
The  whites,  cut  into  rings  or  dice, 
may  also  be  used  as  a  decoration. 


On  EVERY  Jar  of  the  Genuine 

LIEBIG  COM  PAN  Y  S 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

"Just  Perfectl" 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


R>FRICI 


31. OO, 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


I  What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Changes  Due  to  Catarrh*  \ 
*|     Swelling  of  Tissues*  ] 
Irritating  Crusts*  ] 
%     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-' 
±  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages* ; 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
*  >  Symptoms* 

;  >     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities* 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
"What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


:;  Treatment  of  Catarrh 

j  ♦    Preventive  Treatment. 
♦ «    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  $ 
|  age* 

*■  l    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
i  *    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  % 
1 1  Stages  of  Catarrh. 
*  J  Atomizers* 

i  1  Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  *£ 
|ing. 

j  [    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
]  I  Interrupted* 
j ;    A  Stronger  Solution* 
i  »    When    a  Specialist  Should  be  J 
< !  Consulted* 

^ ;  A  Treatment  for  Excessive  «i» 
i  ♦  Secretions* 

* !    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh* 
;  'I    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh* 
i  *    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag* 
\l    Necessary  Precautions* 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 
i  *    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
J I  sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  |» 
4  ♦  Conditions. 


M  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ? 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Concerning  Bovinine. 

Boston,  Nov.  23,  1904. 
Bovinine  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Some  years  ago  one  of  my 
brothers  was  a  very  sick  baby,  and  one  of 
Boston's  most  prominent  physicians  pre- 
scribed Bovinine.    It  alone  saved  his  life. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  taken 
into  my  home  semi-invalids  who  had  suffi- 
cient means  to  warrant  good  care  and  cost- 
ly, appetizing  foods.  One  lady,  who  was 
with  me  nearly  two  years,  was  dying  of 
consumption ;  her  physician  said  she  could 
last  but  a  few  days.  She  had  a  trained 
nurse  with  her  day  and  night  for  many 
weeks.  Nothing  but  Bovinine  and  a  stimu- 
lant were  given  her  every  two  hours;  she 
was  so  low  that  all  preparations  for  the 
end  were  made.  But  the  nurse  kept  forc- 
ing Bovinine  down  her  throat,  and  to-day 
she  is  alive  and  better  than  she  has  been 
for  years.  She  might  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Bovinine  had  any  virtue 
whatever,  but  her  nurse  and  I  know  that 
Bovinine  alone  saved  her  life. 

I  have  now  one  feeble  old  lady  with  me, 
who  cannot  retain  anything  on  her  stom- 
ach but  Bovinine.  I  suppose  I  have  had 
over  $200  worth  of  Bovinine  during  the 
past  three  years.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  this.  Respectfully 
yours,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Babcock. 

223  Park  ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 


Cleaning  brass  is  a  simple  matter. 
If  any  wax  or  parrafine  clings  to  the 
metal,  plunge  the  candlestick  in  very 
hot  water  for  a  few  seconds.  This 
melts  the  wax  and  leaves  the  brass 
quite  clean.  Polish  with  liquid 
polish  and  a  flannel,  rubbing  after- 
wards with  a  dry  cloth.  If  the  brass 
has  little  crevices  in  which  the  polish 
remains,  an  ugly  red  stain,  scrub  be- 
fore the  last  polish  with  the  dry 
cloth. 


Very  pretty  are  little  Dutch  pic- 
ture tiles  framed  in  flat,  square  oak 
frames.  The  coloring  is  bright,  but 
very  good,  and  the  subjects  cheerful. 


OTer  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  Inereulmg. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

fTeething  Powders"* 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing;  remedy,  butaTeeth- 
Te 


lng  Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  bv  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analytical  Institution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes  :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo-phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  Jl.  B. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
everv  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  recei 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The 
eery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW  ALTER,  Germantown,  Phlla.,  Pa 

Home  Office,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 
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THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING"  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  | 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  SOc 
Mrg.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  420  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  ] 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cura  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Soil 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  «f 
E.Fou*era  &  Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.  T. 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED. 

OX  MOINTS.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c. 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com- 
panion, a  large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  yon 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  include* 
—  one  Photo  made  into  a  Gold  Laid 
Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi- 
nal photo  returned  unharmed.  Sample  copy  of  paper  free. 


Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION, 
90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


ipt. 


Glass  candlesticks  are  certainly  an 
artistic  success.  Of  course  they  are 
more  easily  broken  than  metal,  but 
they  are  not  supposed  to  crack  from 
candle  heat.  The  little  glass  bo- 
beches  seldom  crack,  and  they  are 
much  thinner  and  more  fragile  than 
the  socket  of  a  glass  candlestick. 


If  onions  are  strong,  change  the 
water  several  times  while  they  are 
boiling. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorative  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses,  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy ;  and  so  we  see  babies  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chafing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Variations  of  Weight  During  the  Course  of 
Scarlatina. 

Gamier  and  Sabareanu  conclude 
from  their  investigations  of  this  sub- 
ject that  the  curve  of  weight  during 
the  course  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  periods.  During  the 
first  days,  the  weight  is  stationary  or 
increases  more  or  less  markedly.  As 
soon  as  the  fever  declines,  the  weight 
decreases  very  rapidly  for  several 
kilograms.  As  long  as  the  patient  re- 
mains on  a  strictly  milk  diet,  the 
weight  remains  stationary,  having 
reached  the  minimum.  With  in- 
creased feeding,  a  considerable  in- 
crease occurs,  and  in  a  few  days,  the 
patient  even  goes  beyond  his  original 
weight.  Finally  from  the  third  week, 
the  weight  increases  only  slightly,  or 
remains  stationary. — La  Presse  Medi- 
cale. 
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Gordon  Dorsey  Wier. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  my  son  Gordon,  who  was  born  June  14th,  1903.  He  has 
been  fed  on  MELLIN'S  FOOD  since  he  was  3  weeks  old. 

You  can  readily  see  from  the  photograph  that  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  its  use. 
He  has  never  been  sick  an  hour  in  his  life. 

His  weight  at  present  is  a  fraction  above  30  lbs.  M.  C.  Wier. 

A  LIBERAL  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  MOTHER. 
MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"  Curos  While  You  Steep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send   Postal   for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated    throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VflPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  T. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


Size  ll%xll%xl5 
In.  high. 


To  DELIGHT  the  CHILDREN 

The  putting  together  of 

OUR  LOG  CABIN 

Is  Instructive,  and  afford! 
constant  amusement,  enter- 
taining those  of  mature  age 
as  well. 

These  Cabins  are  built  of 
clean  whltewood  logs  %  Inch 
square,  notched  at  ends  to 
hold  firmly;  gable  ends  are 
each  one  piece,  roof  fast- 
ened on  by  fitting  in  grooves. 
When  set  up  can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  without 
demolition. 
Price,  $1.25,  Carriage  Extra. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 

kindergarten 

Painting  Plays  and 

Home  Entertainments 

This  book  is  invaluable  in 
the  HOME,  offering,  as  it 
does,  innumerable  suggestions 
for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children. 
Part  I. — Kindergarten  in  the 

Home. 

Part  II. — E  a  s  y  Lessons  in 

Drawing,  etc.,  containing  a 

large  number  of  Beautiful 

Full-Page  Colored  Pictures. 
Part  III.— Illustrated  Comic  Natural  History. 
Part  IV. — Home  Entertainments. 

Over  6oo  pictures  made  expressly  for  this  book.  Con- 
tains over  275  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper  from  new 
clear  type.    $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  book  and  our 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  numerous  gifts  for  children. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEBHORN  *  CO.,  J  E.  Mlh  St.,  N.  Y. 


»  All  Babies 
Like  It. 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHING,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Tfie  Great  Englisn  Cfiiiaren  s  Remedy 

Bya"Family  Doctor," Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Woodward's  'Gripe  Water'  is  the  only 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feel  justified  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  of  the  poor  child  put 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  15.  FOUGERi  Jc  CO.,  New  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  is  offered  by  the  Smith, 
Kline  and  French  Co.,  447  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  free  of  charge 
to  young  mothers  not  yet  acquainted 
with  it.  Write  for  it  and  mention 
where  you  saw  this  offer. 


Bird's  nest  salad  is  made  by 
shredding  lettuce  into  grasslike 
strips,  manipulating  it  into  nest 
shapes  and  dressing  it  with  French 
dressing.  Cream  cheese  delicately 
tinted  green  and  moulded  into  balls 
are  arranged  in  the  nests. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  xnfanU  and  young  children  and  the 
oenerai  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXI.  APRIL,   1905  No.  245. 

Malaria,  and  Its  Manifestations  in  Infancy 

and  Childhood 


Malaria  means  literally  bad  air, 
but  the  term  is  popularly  used  to 
designate  a  variety  of  conditions  in- 
duced by  a  specific  poison  which  has 
received  the  name  of  marsh  miasm. 
It  is  proposed  to  answer,  in  a  couple 
of  brief  articles,  the  main  questions 
which  are  often  asked  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  malaria  so  far  as 
they  are  now  known. 

The  poison  of  malaria  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways.  By  far  its 
most  frequent  effect  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  so-called  malarial  fevers. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  as  a  result  of  an 
acute  attack,  as,  for  instance,  a 
course  of  malarial  fever,  there  often 
remains  a  chronic  condition  due  to 
the  contamination  of  the  blood, 
called  the  malarial  cachexia.  By  the 
use  of  this  term  we  convey  in  a  sin- 
gle word  a  train  of  symptoms  famil- 
iar to  every  practicing  physician. 
Cough,  convulsions,  neuralgias, 
stomach  and  bowel  disorders,  and 
some  forms  of  skin  disease,  are  well 
known  to  be  dependent  upon  mala- 
rial poisoning. 


Causes. 

The  true  cause  of  malaria — that  is 
to  say,  the  exact  nature  of  the  poi- 
son, is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 
There  have  been  many  theories  ad- 
vanced, but  one  after  another  has 
been  abandoned  to  give  place  to  the 
next,  and  science  is  still  unable  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  most  that  we  are 
able  to  say  at  the  present  time  is, 
that  it  is  dependent  upon  some  lower 
form  of  life,  which  thus  far  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Certain  facts  regarding  its  nature, 
however,  seem  to  be  pretty  well  es- 
tablished. It  is  undoubtedly  gener- 
ated in  the  soil.  Heat  and  moisture 
are  important  factors  in  its  develop- 
ment. Its  natural  home  is  in  the 
tropics,  where  it  is  found  in  its  most 
virulent  form.  It  is  wafted  long  dis- 
tances by  the  wind,  as  has  been 
proved  time  and  again.  ''Malaria 
loves  the  ground."  It  tends  down- 
ward. It  would  seem  that  its  spe- 
cific gravity  keeps  it  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  for  it  is  well  known 
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that  high  mountainous  regions  are 
practically  free  from  it;  and,  further- 
more, in  a  malarious  region  persons 
sleeping  in  an  upper  story  will  often 
escape,  when  those  sleeping  on  the 
ground  floor  will  become  affected. 
It  may  be  developed  in  previously 
healthy  places  by  turning  up  of  the 
soil,  as  in  making  excavations  for 
the  foundations  of  houses,  tracks  for 
railroads  and  beds  for  canals.  It 
has  long  been  said  that  exposure  to 
the  night  air  in  a  malarious  district 
is  fraught  with  danger,  and  that  if 
one  keeps  indoors  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, the  danger  of  infection  is  great- 
ly lessened.  The  comparative  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  infants  is  thus 
explained  by  some  writers.  Mala- 
ria is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  that  is,  it  is 
not  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another. 

More  cases  of  malaria  are  ob- 
served in  autumn  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  and  winter  fur- 
nishes the  fewest. 

Period  of  Incubation. 

The  length  of  time  after  exposure 
to  the  poison  of  malaria  before  the 
characteristic  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  is  very  indefinite;  it 
may  be  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may 
be  weeks  or  months  afterward.  An 
exciting  or  auxiliary  cause  often  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  develop  an 
attack,  such  as  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  over-exertion,  and  especially 
exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
a  long  time.  Indiscretions  of  diet, 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  etc., 
particularly  in  children,  are  often 


sufficient  to  provoke  an  attack  if 
there  has  been  recent  exposure. 
Age. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  "nursing 
baby"  takes  no  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease.  This  statement  is 
very  misleading,  as  some  children 
are  nursed  much  longer  than  others. 
Infants  under  six  months  are  rarely 
affected  with  this  disease.  Excep- 
tionally, however,  it  is  observed  as 
early  as  the  first  week.  In  these 
cases  the  mother  suffers  from  ma- 
larial poisoning  herself.  This  leads 
up  to  the  question,  What  effect  has 
malaria  on  the  pregnant  woman? 
and  does  it  affect  the  child?  The 
fact  that  miscarriage  is  frequently 
induced  would  seem  to  show  that 
both  were  affected  by  the  poison. 
There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  women  suffering  from  ma- 
larial poisoning  have  given  birth  to 
children  who  soon  presented  the 
same  symptoms.  Many  physicians 
believe  that  a  nursing  infant  may 
contract  malarial  fever  through  its 
mother's  milk.  Sex  apears  to  have 
no  modifying  influence. 

General  Symptoms. 

Two  forms  of  malarial  fever  are 
recognized,  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent. A  paroxysm  when  complete 
consists  of  three  distinct  periods  or 
stages,  viz. :  the  cold,  the  hot,  and 
sweating  stage.  When  the  attack 
recurs  every  day  it  is  called  quo- 
tidian ;  every  other  day,  tertian ; 
every  fourth  day,  quartan.  There 
are  also  some  irregular  forms,  such 
as  double  tertian,  where  a  chill  oc- 
curs daily,  but  the  attacks  of  alter- 
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nate  days  alone  correspond  in  time 
and  severity.  In  the  double  quotid- 
ian there  are  two  chills  daily — one 
in  the  morning,  one  in  the  evening. 
These  double  types,  however,  are 
extremely  rare.  Of  the  three  types, 
the  quotidian  and  the  tertian  are  the 
most  frequent.  The  quartan  type 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  tertian 
has,  generally,  the  longest  hot 
stage-;  the  quartan,  the  longest  cold 
stage.  In  the  quotidian  the  >cold 
stage  is  short,  but  the  hot  stage  or 
fever  which  follows  sometimes  lasts 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours. 

"Dumb  ague"  is  an  irregular  form 
of  malaria  which  manifests  itself  at 
definite  periods  by  a  feeling  of  great 
depression,  or  severe  pain  in  some 
portion  of  the  body  or  by  chilly 
sensations  and  languor,  headache, 
nausea,  etc.,  but  with  no  distinct 
stages.  In  infancy,  and  especially 
prior  to  the  age  of  two  years,  the 
symptoms  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  observed  in  the  adult 
suffering  from  the  same  disease. 
Even  in  children  over  this  age  there 
are  some  symptoms  peculiar  to 
childhood  which  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

The  Intermittent  Form. 

In  the  intermittent  variety  the 
type  is  usually  quotidian  in  children 
under  twro  years  of  age;  beyond  this 
age  we  see  more  and  more  cases 
of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  children 
over  five  years  old  it  is  the  common 
form. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  in- 
fant may  present  the  three  stages 
the  same  as  in  the  adult;  but  while 
the  second  or  febrile  is  well  marked, 


the  first  and  third  are  much  less 
pronounced,  indeed,  are  often  en- 
tirely wanting.  A  baby  rarely 
shakes  in  the  first  stage,  but  it  is  ob- 
served to  be  unusually  quiet;  its 
lips  and  fingers  grow  livid,  while 
other  portions  turn  very  pale.  Its 
hands  and  feet  are  cold,  and  it  seems 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Not  in- 
frequently a  convulsion  takes  the 
place  of  a  chill  in  young  children. 
All  cases  are  not  so  severe  as  this, 
and  often  the  fever  is  the  first  symp- 
tom to  attract  attention.  In  the 
second  or  febrile  stage,  the  pulse 
runs  up  to  130  and  140  beats  per 
minute,  and  the  temperature  is  very 
high,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
registering  from  103  to  107  or  108 
degrees  Fahr.  The  face  is  flushed, 
or  red  spots  appear  on  the  cheeks ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  there  is  a 
great  thirst,  and  the  child  suffers 
pain  in  the  head  and  limbs — at  least, 
those  old  enough  to  talk  tell  us  so— 
and  the  extreme  restlessness  of 
young  infants  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  This  stage  lasts  from  two  to 
eight  hours.  The  third  or  sweating 
stage  is  not  pronounced  in  infants; 
the  perspiration  is  not  abundant.  In 
the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  the 
child  seems  almost  well,  except  for 
a  slight  degree  of  weariness. 

There  is  one  symptom  to  which  I 
attach  great  importance,  both  in 
this  variety  and  the  intermittent 
form,  and  that  is  abdominal  pain. 
The  child,  if  he  is  old  enough  to 
talk,  will  often  tell  us  that  he  has 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  I  have 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  find  it  in 
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those  old  enough  to  answer.  En- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  is 
felt  in  the  left  side,  opposite  the 
liver,  is  present  in  some  cases,  but 
not  as  frequently  as  it  is  alleged  to 
be.  It  is  mostly  found  in  those 
cases  where  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  run  on  without  proper 
treatment,  and  in  these  cases  the 
so-called  "ague  cake"  (the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  enlarged  spleen)  should 
always  be  carefully  sought  for. 

A  great  many  infants  have  con- 
vulsions at  the  onset  of  any  acute 
affection,  as  pneumonia  or  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  some  cases  a  convul- 
sion seems  to  take  the  place  of  a 
chill,  after  which  the  fever  follows, 
and  the  case  assumes  the  features 
of  an  ordinary  attack  of  malarial 
fever.  Relapses  are  extremely 
common  in  children  as  well  as 
adults.  They  are  apt  to  occur  on 
the  seventh,  the  fourteenth  and  the 
twenty-first  day ;  this  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  quotidian  and  certain 
forms.  The  quartan  form  has  a 
tendency  to  relapse  on  the  eighth 
day. 

This  constitutes  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  paroxysm.  If  it  be  the 
quotidian  type,  the  paroxysm  is  re- 
peated the  next  day  about  the  same 
hour  in  all  its  details;  if  it  be  the 
tertian  type,  this  will  take  place  on 
the  third  day,  one  day  intervening, 
which  is  termed  the  "well  day,"  as 
the  patient  feels  almost,  if  not 
quite,  well.  We  would  here  call  at- 
tention to  a  peculiarity  sometimes 
observed  as  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  paroxysm.  As  a 
rule,  as  stated  above,  the  attacks  re- 


cur with  great  regularity  at  about 
the  same  time  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from 
this.  When  the  chill  recurs  earlier 
than  the  one  the  day  before,  it  is 
said  to  anticipate;  when  it  is  de- 
layed, it  is  said  to  retard.  This 
irregularity  of  recurrence  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  wane.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake,  as  this  irregu- 
larity is  frequently  noticed  from  the 
very  beginning  of  an  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  fever  process, 
there  is  often  a  dry,  hacking  cough, 
called  "stomach  cough"  sometimes, 
for  want  of  a  better  name.  Nausea 
and  vomiting  are  also  present  in 
many  cases ;  the  vomiting  is  apt  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the 
chill  has  subsided.  The  tongue  is 
usually  coated ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  red,  the  so-called 
"beefsteak"  tongue,  showing  more 
or  less  irritation  of  the  stomach. 

The  bowels  are  commonly  con- 
stipated; the  urine  is  high  colored, 
and  decreased  in  amount.  Thirst 
is  a  prominent  symptom  in  most 
cases,  and  cold  water  is  eagerly 
swallowed,  often  to  be  immediately 
rejected.  There  is  complete  loss  of 
appetite  during  the  febrile  stage, 
and  the  patient,  if  old  enough,  com- 
plains of  headache  and  severe  pain 
in  the  back  and  limbs.  An  expres- 
sion frequently  heard  is,  "Oh,  how 
my  bones  ache !" 

The  remittent  and  congestive 
forms  will  be  described  in  the  next 
issue,  together  with  suggestions  as 
to  treatment. 


Vegetables  as  Food 

Occasionally  an  inquiry  comes  to 
the  Problem  department  which 
opens  so  wide  a  subject  that  it  is 
better  answered  in  a  more  general 
article  and  in  a  more  extended  way. 
Such  seems  to  us  the  following : 

Will  you  kindly  publish  a  list  of  summer 
and  winter  vegetables  that  may  be  eaten  by 
children  from  eighteen  months  to  four 
years  of  age,  providing  that  they  have  four 
double  teeth?  At  what  age  may  they  eat 
green  peas,  French  beans,  string  beans, 
baked  beans,  onions,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli- 
flower, delicate  southern  cabbage,  lettuce, 
spinach,  beet  greens,  beets,  strained  carrot, 
strained  squash  (winter  and  summer), 
parsnips,  turnips,  boiled  celery,  scraped 
green-corn,  boiled  rice,  egg  plant,  aspara- 
gus, tomatoes,  salsify,  gumbo,  sweet  pota- 
toes, white  baked  potatoes,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes ? 

Now,  to  begin  with,  there  are  at 
least  two  ways  in  which  food  may 
be  considered:  first,  is  it  good,  i.  e., 
distinctly  nutritious  and  digestible; 
or  secondly,  can  it  be  eaten  without 
harm,  or  at  least  immediate  harm? 
or,  in  other  words,  may  one  indulge 
the  palate  so  much  as  to  take  it? 
In  practice,  when  questions  are  pu*. 
to  a  physician  regarding  food,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  illness  where  a  diet 
is  enjoined,  ordinarily  the  inquirer 
speaks  from  the  latter  standpoint. 
But  when  we  answer  inquiries  in 
Babyhood  we  assume  that  the  cor- 
respondents  desire   to   be  advised 


for  Young  Children 

from  the  former  standpoint,  i.  e., 
what  is  really  beneficial,  at  once 
easily  digestible  and  nutritious  af- 
ter digestion? 

The  average  healthy  adult  diges- 
tion has  the  power  of  extracting  nu- 
triment from  many  articles  of  food 
which  would  not  stand  very  high 
with  the  physiological  chemist,  and 
many  delicacies  of  the  table  must  be 
judged  by  their  palatableness  and 
not  by  their  nutritive  value.  And 
it  is  entirely  proper,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  desirable,  that  with- 
in reasonable  limits  the  palate 
should  be  in  such  ways  gratified. 
The  question  of  diet  in  the  broad 
sense  is  a  particularly  attractive 
one,  and  has  enlisted  the  attention 
not  only  of  gourmands  and  physi- 
cians, but  of  chemists  and  political 
economists.  For  the  adult,  with- 
out doubt,  a  varied  diet — varied, 
mark,  with  thoughtfulness,  not 
carelessness — is  beneficial  as  well  as 
pleasant  ;  and  further,  the  ability  to 
accommodate  one's  self  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  varying  cuisines  is  a  de- 
cided advantage. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  why 
not  let  children  have  such  varied 
diet?  The  natural  inclination  of 
the  fond  mother  is  to  let  the  child 
have  what  she  herself  enjoys;  and 
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from  this  desire  and  from  the  clam- 
orous demands  of  the  child  whose 
curiosity  is  excited  at  the  sight  of, 
or  perhaps  by  surreptitious  tastes 
of  articles  which  it  would  better  not 
have,  arise  many  of  the  questions 
put  to  the  family  physician — ques- 
tions often  put  only  when  the  latter 
has  been  called  in  to  repair  dam- 
ages. 

Now,  the  essential  reason  why 
children  cannot  have  the  variety  of 
food  accorded  to  adults  is  that  their 
power  of  digestion  is  slowly  ac- 
quired and  (in  our  judgment  at 
least)  is  most  thoroughly  developed 
when  a  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted 
to  the  acquirement.  The  order  of 
development  of  the  various  organs 
of  digestion  gives  reasons  why  a 
certain  order  of  feeding  must  be 
followed.  And  after  the  organs  are 
developed,  practical  experience  of 
the  various  forms  of  indigestion 
shows  that  the  functional  power  of 
these  organs  is  gained  only  by  de- 
grees. 

The  child  does,  indeed,  after  a 
certain  time  need  a  varied  diet. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  varied  so  much 
in  multiplicity  of  articles  as  in  the 
supplying  the  various  needed  com- 
ponents of  all  human  food;  that  is 
to  say  a  proper  combination  of  pro- 
tein fats,  carbohydrates  and  the 
rest.  While  on  a  good  full  breast 
the(  supply  is  all  that  it  needs  for 
many  months,  perhaps  for  a  year, 
and  then  this  diet  is  supplemented 
or  replaced  by  other  food,  which  by 
common  consent  must  largely  con- 
sist of  the  milk  of  some  domestic 
animal.     To  the  latter  are  usually 


added  some  preparation  from  the 
group  of  cereals,  owing  to  their  high 
nutritive  value  and  often  to  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  makes  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  either.  Next  comes 
the  question  of  when  to  enlarge  this 
dietary;  and  in  our  judgment  the 
time  is  more  often  injudiciously  hur- 
ried than  delayed.  As  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  the  child's  demands, 
which  are  only  evidences  of  the 
same  interest  or  curiosity  which  it 
displays  toward  a  new  toy  or  other 
object,  are  interpreted  as  "nature's 
calls  for  more  nutritious  food,"  or 
some  such  convenient  shibboleth. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  child  were 
not  brought  to  table,  and  so  not  ex- 
posed to  tantalizing;  and  it  should 
be  a  fixed  rule  never  to  gratify  these 
demands  on  impulse,  nor  until  the 
mother,  or  whoever  is  responsible 
for  the  child's  care,  has  become 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  time  to 
make  a  change  in  diet.  When 
made  the  change  must  be  a  part  of 
a  system  and  not  a  caprice.  Noth- 
ing can  well  be  worse  than  the 
habit  of  giving  "tastes"  of  things. 

In  answering  the  inquiry  as  to 
specific  vegetables,  we  follow  what 
is  the  average  result  of  observations 
on  many  children  of  different  diges- 
tive power  and  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances. We  know  that  sdme 
children  have  a  much  greater  di- 
gestive power  than  others,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  breeds,  so  to  speak,  the  de- 
scendants of  families  who  have 
over-taxed  their  digestive  organs 
until  those  only  who  are  equal  to 
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such  feats  have  survived.  We  know, 
too,  that  skill  in  cookery  has  much 
to  do  with  making  food  digestible, 
and  we  sorrowingly  acknowledge 
that  English-speaking  peoples, 
whatever  else  they  have  done  for 
the  world,  have  done  little  for  the 
culinary  art.  Further,  we  know 
that  the  power  of  digestion  may  vary 
in  the  same  individual.  For  in- 
stance, the  city  child,  under  the 
stimulating  and  invigorating  sur- 
roundings of  active  life  in  the  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  can  eat  freshly 
gathered  vegetables  with  impunity 
or  benefit,  while  he  cannot  eat  veg- 
etables of  the  same  kind  .  (or  same 
name,  perhaps,  we  should  say)  at 
his  home  in  the  winter.  Our  an- 
swers are  for  the  average  child  un- 
der average  circumstances. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
there  are  in  the  long  list  offered  by 
our  correspondent  no  vegetables 
which  we  could  admit  except  white 
baked  potatoes  and  perhaps  boiled 
rice.  At  the  earlier  age  mentioned, 
if  they  are  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
with  watchfulness  to  see  if  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  starchy  food  is 
well  borne.  Cereals  of  various 
kinds  (including  bread)  are  as- 
sumed to  be  already  included  in  the 
dietary.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  or  in  the  summer  fol- 
lowing that  time,  some  further  ex- 
periments may  be  tried. 

In  the  list  are  a  number  of  veg- 
etables which  we  should  not  give  to 
a  child  at  all  under  the  age  of  four, 
nor  indeed  for  some  years  later,  such 
as  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  Brussels 


sprouts.  The  nutritive  value  of 
this  group,  especially  by  their  salts, 
is  well  recognized,  but  they  are,  even 
if  digested  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
liable  to  disturb  digestion  by  their 
strong  oils.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  onion,  although  the  onion  of 
Spain  and  Bermuda,  and  probably 
of  other  warm  countries,  is  far 
milder  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
northern  regions.  The  ordinary 
turnip  and  parsnip  may  be  placed  in 
this  group  because,  while  possibly 
less  hard  to  digest  than  the  preced- 
ing vegetables,  their  nutritive  value 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  offset 
their  disadvantages.  All  of  the  fore- 
going strong-flavored  vegetables  are 
considered  as  favoring  flatulence. 
The  carrot,  also,  while  a  wholesome 
food  for  adults,  disagrees  easily 
with  a  delicate  stomach,  and  we 
think  that  a  young  child  is  better 
without  it.  Into  the  adult  dietary 
all  of  these  vegetables  properly  en- 
ter, but  children  are  to  be  fed  not  in 
accordance  with  the  caprices  of  pal- 
ate, but  with  reference  to  their  best 
nutrition.  To  the  unpampered 
child,  well  prepared  and  wholesome 
food  is  acceptable  and  adequate. 

In  the  list  is  another  group  less 
objectionable  but  not  very  valuable 
as  nutrients,  such  as  boiled  celery, 
asparagus,  salsify,  gumbo.  The 
latter  generally  involves  so  much 
condiment  or  so  many  intricacies  of 
cooking  that  we  speak  doubtingly 
of  its  admissibility;  but  by  itself  it 
seems  harmless.  The  salsify  is  to 
be  boiled,  not  fried,  and  asparagus 
plainly  dressed.  With  these  restric- 
tions they  may  be  sparingly  admit- 
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ted,  but  not  recommended,  after  the 
third  or  fourth  year  at  the  mid-day 
meal.  The  egg-plant  owes  so  much 
of  its  palatableness  to  methods  of 
cooking  not  suitable  for  children 
that  it  also  should  go  in  the  post- 
poned list.  And  in  making  this 
postponement  we  purpose  to  carry 
it  on  until  after  the  second  denti- 
tion has  begun.  Lettuce  may  be 
placed  in  the  same  category,  or 
eaten  with  salt  only.  If  dressed  it 
is  not  admissible  in  childhood. 

The  raw  tomato  requires  condi- 
ments inadmissible  for  children; 
stewed  it  may  be  given  after  four 
years  and  possibly  earlier,  but  not 
at  a  meal  when  milk  is  used.  But 
here  the  point  may  as  well  be  made 
that  a  child  who  has  not  yet  begun 
its  second  dentition  should  be  given 
but  a  sparing  variety  of  food  at  one 
meal.  In  addition  to  the  potato, 
which  in  this  country  so  usually 
forms  a  part  of  the  heavier  meal,  but 
one  other  vegetable  should  be  al- 
lowed at  a  time.  We  take  the  pe- 
riod of  dentition  as  a  guide,  not  as 
absolute,  but  as  indicating  a  certain 
degree  of  development. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes are  less  easily  digested 
than  potatoes,  and  we  think  they 
should  not  be  used  until  after  the 
third  year  is  completed,  and  then 
their  effects  watched. 

Green  peas,  if  fresh,  tender  and 
well  cooked,  are  generally  admis- 
sible at  three  years  of  age.  Some- 
times, however,  they  cannot  be 
borne,  and  must  be  stopped. 
French  beans,  shelled,  belong  near- 
ly in  the  same  place;  while  string 


beans  usually  would  better  be  post- 
poned till  a  year  later.  Baked 
beans  with  pork  are  a  most  valu- 
able nutritive  combination,  but  they 
are  not  the  most  digestible  mixture 
possible.  Beans  stewed  may  be 
rather  better.  Their  tendency  to 
cause  flatulence  is  proverbial.  For 
these  reasons  we  prefer  not  to  give 
the  dish  to  young  children,  and 
when  permitting  it  to  allow  it  only 
early  in  the  day.  Scraped  green- 
corn,  if  from  selected  ears,  we  have 
regarded  as  on  the  same  footing  as 
string  beans. 

The  summer  squashes,  meaning 
the  watery  varieties,  have  little  nu- 
tritive value ;  but  the  pulp,  carefully 
freed  from  seeds,  may  be  placed  be- 
side the  last-mentioned  vegetable. 
The  winter  squashes,  that  is  to  say 
those  with  firm  flesh,  such  as  are 
used  for  pies,  are  of  about  the  same 
digestibility  and  nutritive  value  as 
sweet  potatoes,  and  if  stewed  or 
roasted  may  be  sparingly  used  un- 
der the  same  circumstances.  But 
the  delicious  pie  is  not  "meat  for 
babes." 

Spinach,  well  boiled  and  finely 
minced,  we  have  considered  as  gen- 
erally easily  digested,  and  permit  it, 
unless  there  are  indications  to  the 
contrary,  at  three  years  of  age.  The 
beet  tops  are  somewhat  less  desir- 
able, because  not  so  tender. 

This,  we  believe,  covers  the  list 
of  vegetables  presented  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  the  reasons 
given  for  our  choice  of  them  for  dif- 
ferent ages  may  be  helpful  as  re- 
gards other  similar  vegetables.  In 
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giving  vegetables 


hardly  need  b< 


to  children  it 
said  that  thev  are 


not  to  be  given  after  the  mid-day 


meal,  nor  also  that  it  is  assumed 
that  all  of  these  vegetables  are  ob- 
tainable in  their  best  condition. 


mmmm: 


The    Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment 

of  Rickets  I. 


Rickets  is  a  disorder  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  It  begins  frequent- 
ly before  birth,  and  the  results  that 
it  leaves  behind  even  after  the  dis- 
ease itself  is  cured,  end  only  with 
death.  Its  effects  are  found  in  all 
the  structures  of  the  body;  none  of 
the  organs  escape.  Of  the  internal 
organs  the  liver  is  most  frequently 
and  extensively  involved,  while  the 
spleen,  the  lungs,  the  brain  and 
other  parts  are  affected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  this  disease. 

Its  most  marked  symptoms  are 
found  in  the  ground-work  of  the 
human  frame,  the  bones.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  so  severe  and  rapid  as 
to  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time, 
or  its  symptoms  may  be  so  obscure 
and  indefinite  as  to  escape  any  but 
a  careful  observer,  until  too  late  to 
relieve  it  in  time  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  deformities,  which  may 
handicap  the  patient  all  his  life. 
Formerly  the  disease  was  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  present  in  every  rank  of 


life,  and  some  of  the  worst  cases 
have  been  where  the  parents  were 
able  to  afford  every  necessity  and 
luxury  to  their  infants. 

It  occurs  in  all  races.  Probably 
the  worst  results  from  the  disease 
are  found  in  the  negro  races  in  this 
country.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  deformities  resulting  from, 
rickets  are  so  common  and  so  pro- 
nounced that  on  the  continent  rick- 
ets is  known  as  the  ''English  dis- 
ease. "  It  is  confined  principally  to 
the  temperate  climates,  children 
living  in  the  tropics  being  almost 
exempt  from  it. 

The  causes  as  given  by  medical 
writers  on  this  subject  are  legion,  no 
one  of  which  actually  seems  suffi- 
cient alone  to  give  rise  to  the  condi- 
tions associated  together  to  make 
up  the  disease.  They  may  act 
through  the  mother  before  the  child 
is  born,  as  well  as  during  the  nurs- 
ing period  and  after.  The  first 
three  years,  while  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  tissues  are  most 
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rapid,  are  the  time  for  these  causes 
to  exhibit  their  greatest  effect. 

Anything  which  interferes  with 
the  nourishment  and  development 
of  the  tisues  may  be  a  cause  of  rick- 
ets. It  is  not  only  that  the  child 
does  not  have  the  proper  suste- 
nance, for  it  may  have  the  most 
suitable  and  perfect  of  foods,  but  the 
child's  condition  must  be  such  as  to 
digest  and  assimilate  it  to  feed  the 
tissues.  This  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation may  be  interfered  with  in 
various  ways.  A  general  fault  in 
the  blood  supply  might  prevent  its 
proper  distribution  to  the  body.  The 
mother,  while  she  is  carrying  the 
child,  may  be  taking  food  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  to  perfectly 
nourish  it,  and  yet  the  child  may  be 
born  with  rickets,  because  through 
some  bad  condition  or  disorder  of 
her  tissues  it  fails  to  get  what  is 
designed  for  it. 

A  mother  who  has  had  rickets 
herself  is  more  likely  to  give  birth 
to  a  rickety  baby  than  one  who  has 
never  had  the  disease.  Invalid 
mothers  will  bring  into  the  world 
badly  nourished  babies,  and  badly 
nourished  babies  if  they  have  not 
rickets  at  birth  are  pretty  sure  to  ac- 
quire it.  Too  frequent  pregnancies 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  ability  to 
develop  healthy  babies.  Too  little 
fresh  air  during  pregnancy ;  the  fre- 
quent visiting  of  crowded  halls,  the- 
atres, stores  and  other  places  where 
the  air  is  bad  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  will  disturb 
the  nutrition  and  nourishment  of  the 
offspring. 

In  the  child,  any  chronic  or  de- 


bilitating disease  during  the  period 
of  rapid  growth,  is  an  exciting  cause 
of  rickets,  intestinal  catarrh  and 
chronic  bronchitis  are  examples. 
Bad  air,  city  life,  crowded  rooms, 
tenement  house  surroundings,  bad 
hygiene,  uncleanliness,  are  all  pre- 
disposing causes.  If  in  addition  to 
one  or  more  of  the  above  conditions, 
the  food  should  be  improper  or  in- 
sufficient, we  have  a  combination  in 
favor  of  the  development  of  rickets 
which  would  be  very  difficult  for  an 
infant  to  resist. 

The  food  maw  be  improper  in 
various  ways.  A  mother  who  is  not 
healthy  and  well  nourished  herself 
cannot  have  good  milk.  The  baby 
may  be  weaned  too  early,  or  it  may 
be  weaned  too  late.  The  substi- 
tuted food  may  be  poor.  Usually 
more  than  one  of  these  causes  act  to 
produce  the  disorder  we  call  rickets. 
Symptoms. 

The  changes  in  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  body  are  so  well  marked 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  that  they  con- 
stitute the  most  striking  symptoms. 
They  are  always  present  at  some 
time  in  its  course.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand how  they  occur  and  how 
best  to  prevent  and  relieve  them, 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  way 
that  bone  develops  is  necessary. 

At  birth  the  skeleton  is  still  large- 
ly in  its  cartilaginous  condition. 
The  bones  become  firm  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  and  other  hard  salts  to 
these  cartilages.  Now,  in  rickets 
these  hard  salts  are  not  properly  and 
sufficiently  deposited,  and  the  bones 
are  thus  left  onlv  semi-hard  and 
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only  partly  bony.  In  addition  to 
this  their  nutrition  is  disordered. 
Their  ends  become  swollen  and  en- 
larged. These  two  conditions  give 
rise  to  most  of  the  deformity.  Be- 
ing soft,  the  bones  do  not  fulfill 
their  natural  function  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  body, 
but  are  easily  bent  and  distorted. 
The  swellings  at  the  ends  become 
lumps  and  nodules  under  the  skin. 
Those  on  either  side  of  the  breast- 
bone, where  the  ribs  join  the  carti- 
lages, are  the  "rosary"  or  "rickety" 
garland."  and  are  typical  of  well 
marked  cases  of  rickets. 

The  swellings  are  so  large  and 
prominent  at  the  ends  of  the  bones 
in  the  large  joints,  especially  at  the 
wrists,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  name 
"double-jointed."  The  softness  al- 
lows the  bones  to  be  bent  or  broken 
easily,  so  that  organs  of  the  body  in- 
closed and  protected  by  such  bones 
are  often  pressed  upon,  distorted 
and  pushed  out  of  place  and  their 
functions  interfered  with.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  lungs 
and  heart,  and  sometimes  to  a  very 
serious  extent  with  the  brain. 

The  "pigeon  breast"  is  a  conspic- 
uous symptom  in  a  well  marked 
case.  Briefly  stated,  it  consists  of 
a  great  protuberance  of  the  breast- 
bone with  a  sinking  in  of  the  ribs  on 
either  side.  The  straight  and  thick 
collar-bones  meet  it  at  either  side 
above  like  those  in  a  chicken  or 
pigeon.  This  distortion,  of  course, 
interferes  with  the  organs  of  the 
chest,  disturbs  their  functions,  and 
gives  rise  often  to  some  of  the  most 


serious  and  even  fatal  complica- 
tions. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  seri- 
ously affected ;  the  deformity  is  not 
always  easy  to  detect  and  may  not 
be  appreciated  even  by  medical 
men.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
described  as  follows :  The  head  is 
nearly  square ;  the  forehead  large 
and  the  bumps  above  the  eyebrows 
larger  than  usual,  as  are  also  those 
above  the  ears.  The  head  seems  to 
be  large  in  proportion  to  the  face; 
this  is  because  the  face  bones  are 
thinner  and  smaller  than  natural. 
The  grooves  where  the  separate 
bones  of  the  head  join  are  wider 
than  normal.  The  fontanelles  are 
very  wide,  and  through  the  one  near 
the  forehead  the  brain  can  be  very 
distinctly  seen  throbbing.  The 
grooves  and  openings  remain  open 
longer  than  in  normal  heads.  The 
bones  themselves  are  thin  and  give 
in  a  startling  manner  to  pressure 
even  of  a  gentle  kind.  In  spots 
there  may  be  entire  absence  of  bone, 
only  a  membrane  remaining  in  its 
place.  This  is  more  often  the  case 
in  the  bone  above  and  behind  the 
ears.  Over  the  temples  and  fore- 
head dilated  veins  stand  out  and  in- 
tensify, by  their  blueness,  the  usual 
pallor  of  the  disease.  These  changes 
in  the  skull  bones  may  be  so  marked 
that  the  brain  suffers  injury  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  in  some 
cases  sudden  death  in  an  infant 
might  be  attributed  to  convulsions 
which  may  be  produced  by  this  de- 
formity. False  croup,  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  with  most  alarming  symp- 
toms,  may   occur  as   a   result  of 
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changes  in  the  brain  from  the  de- 
formity of  the  skull  and  from  the 
disease  itself. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  small 
and  thin,  but  a  striking  point  relates 
to  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  Late 
teething  is  a  well-known  sign  of 
rickets.  A  baby  in  normal  health 
begins  to  cut  its  teeth  after  the  sixth 
month,  occasionally  before.  If  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are 
only  one  or  two  teeth  or  none  at  all, 
rickets  is  the  probable  cause  (but  it 
is  not  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  upon 
peculiarities  of  teething  alone).  The 
teeth  are  not  infrequently  crowded 
into  irregular  positions,  or  their 
number  may  be  diminished  from  the 
influence  of  rickets. 

Bow-legs  and  knock-knees,  the 
most  evident  signs  of  rickets,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
mention. 

Another  common  symptom  is  a 
curvature  in  the  spinal  column ;  this 
is  rendered  very  prominent  when 
the  infant  attempts  to  sit  up.  It  is 
usually  not  permanent,  and  is  due 
to  muscular  weakness  rather  than 
to  any  fault  in  the  bones.  The 
bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  leg  and 
thigh  suffer  most  from  bends  or 
breaks.  A  fracture  in  rickety  bones 
is  never  completely  through  the 
bone,  this  latter  being  so  soft  that  it 
gives  easily,  and  makes  rather  a 
short  bend  than  a  break.  Some  in- 
fants with  this  disease  have  a  mul- 
titude of  fractures.  We  remember 
seeing  one  child  two  years  of  age  in 
whom  at  least  two  dozen  fractures 
could  be  counted.  Weak  joints  are 
due  to  weakened  tendons  and  liga- 


ments. That  is  why  the  ankles  and 
knees  still  refuse  to  support  the 
body  properly  long  after  other  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  walk,  and  that 
is  the  reason  the  little  limbs  can  be 
so  easily  turned  and  twisted  in  vari- 
ous directions. 

With  this  bone  malnutrition  the 
muscles  of  the  entire  body  also  suf- 
fer. The  skin  is  pale  and  flabby, 
and  covered  often  with  a  profuse 
perspiration.  Often  there  is  an  un- 
due accumulation  of  fat.  The  veins 
are  large,  dilated  and  tortuous. 
Rickety  children  have  a  tendency  to 
the  development  of  the  vegetable 
parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  to  some 
forms  of  eczema.  The  hair  is  very 
scanty,  and  where  the  head  rests  on 
the  pillow  it  may  be  entirely  bald. 

An  early  symptom  is  constipa- 
tion, which  is  very  obstinate,  alter- 
nating from  time  to  time  with  diar- 
rhoea. Bronchial  catarrh  is  pres- 
ent sometimes  quite  early,  either  as 
a  cause  or  as  a  result  of  the  disease. 
If  it  appears  in  the  early  stage  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  come  again  after 
the  chest  deformity  has  developed, 
and  it  frequently  leads  to  serious 
lung  disease.  In  these  infants  it 
appears  without  fever,  but  with  a 
constant,  soft  and  persistent  cough. 
Diarrhoea  is  another  constant 
symptom  or  rather  complication  of 
the  disease.  It  is  due  to  the  general 
rickety  condition,  as  is  the  consti- 
pation— the  latter  probably  being 
induced  by  the  weakness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine. This  diarrhoea  is  character- 
ized by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in 
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the  intestine.  The  stools  are  sev- 
eral in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  They  have  sometimes  a  pe- 
culiarly offensive  odor,  are  acid,  and 
consist  of  undigested  food  and  mu- 
cus.   This  kind  of  diarrhoea,  i.  e., 


that  of  rickets,  not  infrequently 
ends  fatally.  The  tonsile  in  rickets 
are  enlarged,  and  the  tongue  is 
often  studded  with  red  papillae. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  issue. 


Maternal  Instinct  and   Maternal  In- 
telligence 


There  are  few  sights  in  nature  so 
touching  as  that  of  brute  mother- 
hood. That  absorbing  tenderness 
which  disregards  pain,  weariness 
and  even  death,  must  touch  the 
hardest  heart  and  has  raised  mater- 
nal instinct  to  the  level  of  a  virtue. 
It  is  probable  that  he  wastefulness 
of  such  love  would  detract  from 
our  admiration  of  it  were  it  not  that 
the  death  of  the  mother,  if  it  does 
not  occur  until  the  young  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  is  to  their 
distinct  advantage.  In  transmitting 
to  them  the  qualities  which  have  in- 
sured her  survival  to  adult  life  and 
caring  for  them  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  infancy,  she  has  done  all  in 
her  power  for  ihem,  and  by  dying 
leaves  a  larger  share  of  the  food  best 
suited  to  their  needs. 

How  different  is  the  case  of  the 
human  mother.  The  bearing  and 
suckling  of  her  offspring  are  only 


the  beginning  of  her  duties  towards 
them,  duties  which  increase  in  im- 
portance with  every  year  and  which 
demand  vigor  of  mind  as  well  as  cf 
body.  Wastefulness  here  should 
indeed  excite  contempt,  yet  how 
often  is  it  lauded  as  maternal  devo- 
tion ! 

The  mother  who  wishes  to  give 
her  child  all  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
human  family  will  not  be  guided  in 
her  care  of  him  by  maternal  instinct. 
She  has  something  far  higher  at  her 
command — maternal  intelligence. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  th^  pos- 
session of  intelligence  is  that  it  en- 
ables us  to  exercise  foresight,  and 
the  mother  who  wishes  to  care  wise- 
ly for  her  child  will  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize this,  and  from  her  knowledge 
of  herself  and  the  probable  needs  of 
her  baby  will  decide  how  much  she 
should  care  for  him  personally  and 
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how  much  she  must  leave  to  others. 

In  making  this  decision  she  must 
remember  that  she  has  entered  up- 
on a  profession  in  which  her  health 
is  her  capital,  which  is  to  yield  daily 
strength  for  her  duties.  This  capi- 
tal should  be  held  as  sacred  as  that 
from  which  her  husband's  income 
is  derived  and  should  never  be  en- 
croached upon  except  in  case  of  ex- 
treme need,  and  even  then  should 
be  spent  with  wise  economy  and  re- 
placed on  the  return  of  better  days. 
It  is  never  wise  for  a  mother  to  live 
up  to  her  income,  for  childhood  is 
full  of  emergencies  which  call  for 
unusual  expenditure  of 'strength. 

But  besides  the  duties  of  a  mother 
to  the  children  she  has  already 
borne,  there  is  the  necessity  which 
should  always  be  present  to  a  wo- 
man during  the  child-bearing  period, 
of  being  in  a  fit  state  to  give  to 
the  possible  baby  its  birthright  of 
health.  Few  married  women  know 
when  a  fresh  call  to  motherhood 
may  come  to  them.  Happy  is  she 
who,  conscious  of  being  ready  for 
her  task,  can  respond  cheerfully  as 
did  that  holy  woman  of  old  :  "Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  Be  it 
unto  me  acording  to  Thy  word." 

"But,"  says  some  expectant  moth- 
er, anxious  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
coming  baby,  and  perplexed  by  the 
contradictory  counsels  of  experi- 
enced friends,  "surely  there  are  some 
services  which  I,  as  a  mother,  must 
render  in  person  to  my  child  which 
no  one  else  should  be  allowed  to  per- 
form. Mother  says  that  she  never 
gave  up  her  children  at  night.  Aunt 
Harriet  thinks  that  a  babv  under 


two  years  should  always  be  bathed 
by  its  mother.  Mary  prepares  food 
and  washes  bottles  herself,  and 
Louise  declares  that  no  nursery- 
maid can  be  trusted  with  a  baby  car- 
riage. I  am  not  strong,  and  I  al- 
ready begin  to  feel  that  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  all  these  things  myself." 

Xo,  my  dear,  probably  not;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  are  as 
many  more,  equally  necessary  to 
baby's  well-being  and  which  nobody 
has  yet  mentioned  to  you.  But  you 
are  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
there  are  offices  which  no  one  but  a 
mother  can  render  to  her  child. 
They  are  two :  companionship  and 
personal  direction  and  supervision 
of  every  detail  of  a  child's  care.  Be- 
yond these  everything  which,  with  a 
clear  head  and  a  sound  body,  you 
can  do  in  person  for  your  child  will 
be  better  done  by  you  than  by  an- 
other; but  better  a  thousand  times 
that  your  clear  head  should  direct 
the  strong  and  willing  hands  of  oth- 
ers than  that  your  confused  brain 
and  unstrung  nerves  should  urge  a 
weak  body  to  tasks  for  which  it  is 
unfit.  Baby  will  be  better  served 
now,  and  in  the  future  will  have  a 
mother  worthy  the  name. 

There  is  no  voice,  human  or  di- 
vine, to  tell  a  civilized  woman  what 
to  do  for  her  child.  God  has  given 
her  intelligence,  and  he  expects  her 
to  use  it. 

When  a  mother  has  decided  that 
she  must  share  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren with  others  let  her  not  despair 
of  finding  those  that  are  worthy.  It 
is  difficult  to  fill  this,  as  it  is  all 
places  of  trust,  but  it  is  not  impossi- 
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ble,  and,  even  if  the  best  cannot  be 
found,  with  the  direction  and  over- 
sight from  the  mother,  which  she 
should  never  resign  to  the  most  ca- 
pable assistant,  no  real  harm  can  be 
done. 

One  word  for  the  mother  who 
must  care  personally  for  her  chil- 
dren, even  though  she  may  know 
that  her  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 
task.  Perhaps  her  case  requires  the 
highest  intelligence  of  all,  for  she 
must  decide  what  to  leave  undone 
for  the  family  in  order  that  they  may 
have  more  of  herself.  While  other 
women  can  indulge  their  maternal 
instinct  at  second-hand,  she  must 
often  suppress  hers  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  touch  on  that 
sad  circumstance  of  which  evervone 


must  be  aware,  that  it  is  often  the  wo- 
men who  have  apparently  done  most 
for  their  children  who  receive  from 
them  least  care  and  homage  in  after 
life.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  woman  rendering  per- 
sonal service  to  a  child  low*ers  her  in 
his  eyes.  Thank  God  this  is  not 
true ;  but  children  are  keen  critics,  and 
it  is  true  that  they  feel  an  instinctive 
contempt  for  a  mother  who  resigns  the 
position  of  superiority  which  nature 
lias  given  her  over  her  children  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  their  servant. 

Any  intelligent  mother  may  be  sure 
that  whether  she  "works  willingly  with 
her  hands"  or  "looks  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household.''  her  children  will 
"rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 


A  Phase  of  Governing 


On  the  question  of  punishments,  one 
that  is  so  unavoidably  connected  with 
child  training,  Babyhood  contributors 
have  very  generally,  I  believe,  drawn 
the  line  at  whipping.  Times  have 
changed,  and  this  change  is  accepted 
as  an  advance  in  civilization  and  social 
amenities  since  King  Solomon  pro- 
claimed the  rod  unspared  the  agent  for 
producing  the  child  unspoiled.  In  the 
development  of  the  human  species,  the 
young  animal  has  attained  a  higher 
intelligence  and  a  keener  sensitiveness, 
with  an  increased  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, an  •  with  moral  faculties  ear- 
lier in  exercise  ;  he  is  consequently  bet- 
ter capable  of  being  controlled  through 
his  affections  and  his  <=ense  of  riqfht 


and  wrong — otherwise  Lis  awakening 
conscience. 

If  we  turn  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  more  advanced  nations  on  the 
earth,  we  find  certain  very  obvious 
modifications  in  the  treatment  of  pub- 
lic offenders.  Our  penal  institutions 
have  become  notably  reformatory. 
Bodily  infliction,  as  such,  is  but  seldom 
administered,  and  is  regarded  with 
pronounced  disfavor.  Flogging,  espe- 
cially, once  so  popular  on  land  and 
sea,  is  virtually  abolished  without  any 
detriment  to  law  and  order.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
more  excellent  discipline  can  be  main- 
tained by  means  that  appeal  to  the  man 
within  the  culprit,  and  that  couple  pos- 
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sibilities  of  future  respectability  witlj 
present  subjection.  Injustice  and  bru- 
tality, real  or  seeming,  are  eliminated 
from  the  penal  code ;  the  disgrace  in- 
curred is  not  too  utter  to  be  beneficial, 
or  to  admit  of  educational  measures 
and  restricted  diversions  taking  effect 
on  the  mental  and  moral  natures  of  an 
individual. 

The  unit  of  a  nation  is  the  family. 
The  fact  that  whipping  is  a  punish- 
ment devoid  of  culture  should  weigh 
heavily  against  it,  making  it  at  most 
the  ultimate  resort  in  case  of  children 
who  stubbornly  resist  the  higher  meth- 
ods of  training.  The  child  who  fails 
to  render  quick  obedience  to  authority 
in  a  moment  of  anger  to  which  it  has 
been  provoked,  may  be  much  less  at 
fault  than  the  parent  or  teacher  who 
exhibits  before  it  a  low  degree  of  self- 
control  and  a  small  measure  of  tact 
and  sound  judgment  in  the  avocation 
of  child  gardening.  Given  a  handy 
rattan  and  the  disposition  to  wield  it, 
whether  in  family  or  school,  and  the 
occasions  for  its  use  would  appear  to 
be  multiplied.  A  whipping,  it  must 
be  remembered,  cannot  be  taken  back 
even  when,  as  may  happen,  the  inflic- 
tion is  found  to  have  been  as  wrongful 
as  it  was  hasty.  It  can  neither  be  un- 
done nor  wholly  obliterated  from  mem- 
ory when  the  child  is  grown,  and  the 
parent,  at  last,  has  arrived  at  the  years 
of  discretion. 

I  have  here  taken  the  common  point 
of  view,  and  assumed  that  whipping  is 
an  excessive  and  a  cruel  punishment, 
blunting  the  feelings  of  both  parties 
concerned.  We  all  have  heard,  if  we 
have  not  known,  of  even  the  young 
becoming   hardened   under  repeated 


castigations  till  blood  and  bruises 
could  not  extort  from  their  lips  a  cry 
or  a  moan,  and  the  punishment  had 
lost  all  influence  to  deter  from  wrong- 
doing. Probably  no  person  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  correction  but  has 
seen  a  blow  met  by  defiant  looks,  and 
the  threat  of  a  whipping  by  indiffer- 
ence, or  perhaps  a  covert  sneer.  Sure- 
ly, such  issues  speak  ill  for  a  method 
intended  to  exercise  the  spirit  of  evil 
and  cultivate  respect  for  wholesome 
rules  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  en- 
force them. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a  ludic- 
rous instance  where  this  punishment 
damaged  the  character  by  fostering 
deception.  The  child  of  a  whipping 
mother  very  early  took  for  her  motto, 
"The  more  ado,  the  fewer  blows" — 
in  other  words,  she  learned  through 
experimenting  that  a  vast  uproar  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  would 
satisfy  the  maternal  vengeance  and 
greatly  lessen  the  force  and  hasten  the 
end  thereof.  The  amount  of  scream- 
ing and  contortion  that  the  little  hypo- 
crite brought  into  play  accordingly 
was  as  good  as  a  farce,  if  the  beholder 
could  help  reflecting  on  the  legitimate 
outcome. 

I  think  the  most  strenuous  objector 
to  the  whipping  cure  will  admit,  how- 
ever, that  where  corporal  punishment 
is  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  severe 
enough  to  stand  for  more  than  the 
travesty  of  justice  it  can  be  with  a 
class  of  parents  and  others  whose 
threatening  and  performance  illustrate 
the  bark  and  bite  of  the  dogs  in  the 
proverb.  For  example,  a  girl  who 
was  no  longer  a  baby  except  by  cour- 
tesy was  promised  a  whipping  if  she 
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*'rati  away"  to  the  neighbors  ever 
again.  At  the  first  temptation  her 
disobedience  was  repeated.  This  is 
the  result  as  she  told  it  when  hardly 
out  of  her  mother's  hearing,  with  eyes 
dancing  with  fun  and  hand  to  her 
mouth  to  repress  the  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter: <;I  went  to  Lizzie's  house,  and 
played  in  her  yard  till  I  wanted  my 
supper.  Then  I  came  home.  Mother 
was  folding  the  clothes  for  ironing. 
She  made  a  switch  of  a  towel  and  hit 
the  skirt  of  my  frock  with  it  three  or 
four  times,  and  she  said :  '  There, 
didn't  I  tell  you  I  would  whip  you  if 


you  went  again  without  leave?'  Such 
a  whipping!  it  didn't  hurt  the  least 
bit."  On  the  whole,  whipping,  as  in- 
dicated, all  the  way  from  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  to  that  past  favorite  instru- 
ment, the  supple  birch,  and  from  birch 
to  applied  huckaback,  would  seem  to 
be  a  method  of  punishment  so  difficult 
to  apportion  to  specific  transgression, 
that  men  and  women  who  deal  justly 
and  love  mercy  and  read  Babyhood 
will  little  incline  to  do  anything  to 
raise  it  from  the  desuetude  into  which 
it  has  fallen. 

S.  A.  G. 
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Nursery  Problems 


The  Test  for  Changing  to  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood  for  five 
years,  but  the  questions  I  find  facing  me 
now  have  not  been  answered.  My  baby  is 
fourteen  months  old,  somewhat  delicate,  in- 
clined to  rickets,  with  bowels  disordered  all  of 
last  summer.  He  was  weaned  early,  because 
my  older  children  showed  similar  symptoms, 
and  the  doctor  thought  as  I  did,  it  might  be 
partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  milk.  He 
was  carefully  fed  with  strained  oatmeal  and 
milk,  sugar  of  milk  and  lime-water  added, 
till  hot  weather  came,  and  diarrhoea  ap- 
peared, when  the  physician  wished  me  to 
change  to  Mellin's  Food,  which  kept  him 
along  till  colder  weather,  when  he  picked  up 
very  rapidly.  He  has  four  teeth  only.  A 
recent  article  in  Babyhood  says:  "The  ap- 
pearance of  double  teeth  is  the  test  of 


changing  to  solid  food,"  and  again,  indirect- 
ly, you  assume  that  a  child  ought  not  to 
have  the  bottle  after  fifteen  months.  How 
do  you  reconcile  these  teachings  ?  My  baby 
is  not  likely  to  have  four  double  teeth  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  months  old,  which  would 
bring  him  to  another  summer — not  the  time 
for  changes.  Then,  again,  he  passes  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water,  keeps  himself 
and  his  bed  sopped,  and  it  adds  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  work  of  caring  for  him,  espe- 
cially for  the  cold  weather.  This  seems  to 
me  reason  enough  for  changing  to  solid  or 
semi-solid  food  if  it  could  be  done  without 
harm  to  him.  I  must  soon  trust  him  to 
other  and  busy  hands,  and  I  wish  to  make 
the  care  of  him  as  light  as  may  be,  and  be 
consistent  with  his  best  good.  I  should  add 
that  he  takes  nearly  three  pints  of  food  in 
four  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has 
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nothing  from  6  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.,  though 
one  might  suppose  he  drank  quarts.  He 
shows  no  inclination  to  walk. 

A  Dakota  Mother. 
He  should  still  be  kept  on  liquid 
food,  we  believe.  When  the  bottle 
is  given  up  it  is  not  for  solid  or  semi- 
solid food,  but  for  the  cup.  The  ob- 
jection was  to  the  bottle  and  not  its 
contents.  He  takes  a  small  amount 
of  liquid  food  for  a  child  fed  on  liq- 
uid only,  and  will  probably  need 
three  pints  of  milk  for  a  year  or  two 
yet  for  the  main  part  of  his  daily 
food,  unless  he  shall  have  gained  a 
previous  power  of  eating  solid  food. 
We  think  even  the  inconveniences 
of  bed  wetting  are  light  compared 
with  the  danger  of  putting  a  child 
"inclined  to  rickets''  prematurely  on 
solid  food. 


Persistent  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  three  strong,  healthy  children,  the 
eldest  four  and  a  half,  the  next  a  boy  of 
two  and  a  half.  It  is  this  one  I  wish  to 
speak  about :  When  four  and  a  half  months 
old  I  discovered  he  had  a  tooth ;  at  sixteen 
months  he  had  sixteen  teeth.  When  seven- 
teen months  old  he  took  a  fever,  which  was 
accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the 
tongue.  Over  one  year  ago  he  had  his  first 
serious  attack ;  before  we  were  aware  that 
he  had  a  fever  his  tongue  began  to  swell  out 
of  his  mouth.  We  called  in  a  physician  (or. 
two  of  them  at  once),  and  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  He  lay  stupid  with  high  fever 
all  day,  and  at  night  the  fever  began  to 
subside.  His  tongue  swelled  until  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  an 
inch  thick,  and  was  a  dark  red  color ;  a  scab 
formed  all  over  the  top  surface  outside  of 
his  mouth,  and  in  three  days  it  came  off, 
and  the  tongue  shrunk  back  into  the  mouth. 
He  had  a  second  attack  of  a  similar  nature 
in  about  three  weeks  after,  this  time  the 


tongue  only  remaining  out  about  eighteen 
hours. 

Since  this  last  swelling,  about  ten  months 
ago,  his  tongue  has  never  permanently  re- 
turned to  his  mouth.  Every  fifth  day  the 
tongue  would  shrink,  the  scab  come  off,  and 
the  tongue  take  on  a  natural  color,  when 
that  very  night  a  new  fever  would  set  in 
and  last  for  three  days,  leaving  the  scabs  and 
canker  sores  underneath  and  back  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  about  eight  or  ten  of  those 
fevers,  until  finally  we  had  him  cured  of  the 
fever,  but  the  periodical  swellings  have  gone 
on  ever  since. 

Denver,  Col.  -      N.  N. 

The  first  attack  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  certainly  one  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tongue  (or 
glossitis),  and  the  other  attacks  were 
probably  similar.  The  resulting  de- 
formity may  be  one  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  tongue  (paren- 
chymatous glossitis)  or  the  chronic 
enlargement  known  to  physicians  as 
microglossia.  At  this  distance  no 
opinion  can  be  given  on  this-  point. 
This  latter  disease  is  occasionally 
developed  during  dentition,  but,  as 
before  said,  the  original  trouble 
seems  to  have  been  inflammatory. 
If  the  trouble  is  a  chronic  in- 
flammation, any  evident  source  of 
irritation  should  be  removed.  If 
it  is  chronic  enlargment,  the  confin- 
ing of  the  enlarged  tongue  within 
the  mouth  by  a  bandage,  except 
when  food  or  drink  is  taken,  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  a  cure.  If  gen- 
tle means  fail,  the  removal  of  the  re- 
dundant part  of  the  tongue  by  a  sur- 
geon usually  results  successfully. 


A  Clear  Case  of  Malnutrition. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  course  of 
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treatment  to  pursue  with  my  little  girl,  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  whose  case  I  will  de- 
scribe. Until  she  was  nine  months  old  she 
was  an  unusually  large  child,  but  after  that 
age  for  some  time  her  bodily  growth  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  now  at  three  and  a  half 
years  she  is  small  for  her  age  and  so  thin 
that  her  ribs  are  plainly  visible.  Her  food 
consists  of  mush  and  milk  for  breakfast, 
meat,  vegetables  and  soup  for  dinner  and 
mush  and  milk  or  bread  and  milk,  plain 
pudding  and  often  fruit  (stewed)  for  sup- 
per. For  the  last  month  I  have  given  her 
a  malt  preparation  with  pepsin  and  pancre- 
atine at  each  meal,  but  if  she  improves  at 
all  it  is  very  slowly.  She  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  afternoon  nap,  but  so 
often  cried  so  long  on  being  put  to  bed  that 
although  it  evidently  does  her  good  when 
she  does  take  a  nap  without  crying,  I  have 
been  in  doubts  whether  or  not  to  continue 
it. 

She  is  a  very  irritable  child,  easily  pro- 
voked, and  has  a  habit  of  whining,  and 
everything  I  use  to  break  the  habit  has  but 
little  effect.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
her  want  of  flesh  and  her  irritable  disposi- 
tion resulted  from  indigestion,  and  used  the 
malt  preparation  as  a  remedy.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  you  think  she  is  receiving 
the  proper  treatment;  if  not  what  do  you 
advise?  I  forgot  to  mention  that  her  weight 
is  twenty-five  pounds. 

Stockton,  Cal.  G.  B.  B. 

There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  proper 
nutrition,  and  this  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity due  to  imperfect  digestion  and 
assimilation.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  prescribe  a  regimen  for  you,  be- 
cause this  can  be  much  better  done 
by  a  physician  who  can  see  the 
child;  but  we  believe  that  the  diet 
should  be  made  to  correspond  not 
with  her  actual  age  but  with  her  pe- 
riod of  development,  which  is  that 
of  a  good  deal  younger  child.  The 
malt  preparation  is  probably  useful, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  prep- 


aration of  cod-liver  oil  would  be 
much  to  her  advantage. 


A  Possible  Cause  of  Holding  the  Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  one  year  of  age,  has  spells 
of  "holding  her  breath"  until  she  is  blue  in 
the  face  and  apparently  lifeless.  She  does 
so  particularly  after  falling,  even  though  she 
is  not  hurt,  and  again  she  will  fall  heavily 
and  not  attempt  the  act.  Can  you  explain 
why  she  should  do  so,  and  what  measures 
ought  I  to  use  to  make  her  breathe?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  her  dying  at  such  a 
time? 

Providence,  R.  I.  L.  L.  D. 

There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of 
holding-the-breath  spells,  some  seri- 
ous and  some  of  no  consequence.  Of 
the  latter  kind  is  the  common  vari- 
ety due  to  anger,  which  is  promptly 
relieved  by  a  dash  of  cold  water  on 
the  face,  and  even  by  a  slap  which 
makes  the  child  suddenly  take  a 
breath.  But  in  your  child's  case  the 
holding  of  the  breath  is  carried  a 
good  way  and  is  excited  mainly  by 
one  cause,  namely,  by  falling.  Xow, 
if  it  be  the  fright  from  the  fall  which 
started  the  paroxysm  we  would  not 
expect  her  to  have  heavy  falls  with- 
out the  "spell''  following;  so  the 
thought  is  suggested ;  Is  not  the  fall 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  is 
not  the  case  one  of  epilepsy  or  some 
kindred  malady?  Your  city  has 
many  good  physicians.  Get  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  one  of  them. 


Condensed  Replies. 

U.  M.j  SazviinaJi,   Ga.  —  The  es 
sence  of  a  Gertrude  suit  is  its  cut 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  pieces  are 
put  on  at  once,  not  in  the  material. 
The  material  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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it.  [t  consisted  originally  of  an  in- 
ner garment  (called  "undershirt"  in 
day  attire,  nightgown  at  night)  t  re- 
ferably  made  of  medium  weight  cot- 
ton flannel,  over  this  a  similar  gar- 
ment (called  flannel  skirt)  made  of 
woohn  flannel,  and  over  it  a  slip 
dress  of  any  material  to  suit  fancy. 
These  were  put  on  into  the  next, 
and  after  diapering  they  wrere 
slipped  all  on  at  once.  The  plan 
has  been  a  good  deal  modified  to 
suit  fancy  since  it  was  published 
twenty  years  ago. 

D..  Telluride,  Colo. — The  rela- 
tively large  size  of  a  child's  head 
which  actually  exists  is  sometimes 
apparently  increased  by  the  absence 
of  strong  markings  on  the  face.  The 
small  nose,  the  undeveloped  ridges 
above  the  eyes  and  cheek-bones,  and 
smaller  jaws,  give  the  child's  face 
an  apparent  smallness  and  the  head 
a  corresponding  bigness.  Another 
and  more  important  cause  of  error  as 
to  the  size  of  the  head  is  the  slender- 
ness,  in  some  children,  of  the  neck 
and  the  body  generally.  These 
points  should  all  be  well  considered 
before  you  indulge  in  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  the  future. 

L.  IV.  A.,  Rome,  N.  K— It  would 
be  surprising,  indeed,  if  he  did  walk 
at  nine  months  of  age.  He  appa- 
rently is  doing  well.  Lime  water 
does  not  soften  the  bones.  It  is  a 
popular  remedy  "to  make  bone," 
i.  e.,  to  give  strength  to  the  bones. 
Whether  it  does  this  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly harmless  in  the  quantity  you 
are  using. 

L.  A.,  Springfield,  III. — In  aswer- 
ing  the  inquiry  as  to  how  long  a  per- 


son having  a  contagious  disease  can 
transmit  the  affection  to  others,  the 
following  generally  accepted  table 
may  be  given : 

Measles. — From  the  second  day, 
for  three  weeks. 

Small-Pox. — From  the  first  day, 
probably  three  weeks. 

Scarlet  Fever. — At  about  the 
fourth  day,  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Mumps.— About  three  weeks. 

Diphtheria. — About  three  weeks 
on  an  average,  and  often  as  long  as 
the  bacillus  remains  in  the  dis- 
charges, which  may  be  many  weeks. 

There  may  be  a  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  periods  of  incubation — 
that  is,  in  the  time  that  will  elapse 
before  a  person  will  "come  down" 
with  a  disease  after  having  been 
"exposed" — due  in  some  measure  to 
the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient.  In 
most  cases  the  sooner  the  disease  is 
developed  after  exposure  the  severer 
will  be  the  type  of  attack.  Speaking 
generally,  the  following  periods  of 
incubation  hold  good  for  the  prin- 
cipal contagious  diseases : 

Scarlet  Fever — 12  hours  to  7  days. 
Measles — 9  to  12  days. 
Small-Pox — 12  to  14  days. 
Chicken-Pox — 8  to  17  days. 
Diphtheria — 2  to  8  days. 
Whooping  Cough — 4  to  14  days. 
Mumps — 8  to  22  days. 

G.y  South  Norwalk,  Conn. — Give 
the  child  first  one  meal  of  artificial 
food  per  day,  the  meal  taking  the 
place  of  a  nursing.  Soon  give  two 
meals,  each  in  place  of  the  breast. 
Gradually  increase  until  the  meals 
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are  all  artificial  and  the  breast  is 
abandoned. 

B.,  Newton,  Mass. — The  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  body 
or  to  parts  of  the  body  takes  heat 
from  the  body  in  a  mechanical  way, 
and  to  a  marked  extent,  and  there- 
fore is  resorted  to  in  severe  cases  of 
typhoid  fever. 

L.,  Norfolk,  Va. — You  put  us  in 
the  dilemma  of  choosing  between 
our  own  opinion,  formed  on  general 
principles,  about  a  case  which  we 
have  not  seen,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
physician  on  the  spot  who  has  seen 
the  case.  It  is  usually  safer  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  man  near  by. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  harm  in 
telling  you  the  general  principles 
which  would  guide  us.  First  of  all, 
the  weight,  twenty-seven  pounds,  is 
good  enough  for  a  child  of  fifteen 
months.  The  teething  is  slow.  One 
would  expect  all  the  incisors  and  the 
first  molars  in  a  breast-fed  child  of 
fifteen  months ;  a  bottle-fed  child 
might  be  less  forward.  The  weight 
and  the  state  of  teething  are  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  child  you  give 
us.  Perhaps  the  physician  based  his 
judgment  on  many  other  things 
which  you  have  not  told  us  or  have 
not  noticed.  However,  proceeding 
on  these  two  facts  as  a  basis,  we 
should  say  that  backward  teething 
alone  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  us 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  rickets,  that 
form  of  malnutrition  which  particu- 
larly retards  the  development  of  the 
teeth. 

T.,  Grant's  Pass.,  Ore.— There  has 
been  in  twenty  years  (in  spite  of 
your  observations)  a  great  deal  done 


111  mitigation  of  colic;  but  it  has  been 
in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  proper 
arrangement  of  diet,  not  in  invention 
of  new  drugs.  For  our  part  we  hear 
very  little  of  the  colicky  baby  nowa- 
days, as  compared  with  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  some 
babies,  even  if  suckled,  do  have  a 
good  deal  of  colic  in  the  first  three 
months  of  their  life ;  but  often  in 
these  cases  the  cause  is  evident,  al- 
though beyond  the  physician's  con- 
trol. You  do  not  say  what  your 
child's  diet  is,  whether  breast  or 
bottle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
colic  and  the  unwillingness  to  be 
touched  are  akin. 

T.  H.  Harrisburg,  Pa. — There  is 
no  specific  diet  for  a  nursing  mother. 
It  must  be  made  to  suit  each  mother, 
but  this  is  a  good  general  rule :  the 
food  must  be  nutritious  and  easily 
digested.  Nitrogenous  food,  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  make  rich  milk ; 
plenty  of  liquid  makes  also  abundant 
milk,  but  the  milk  may  fail  in  spite 
of  all  food.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  no  food  is  of  use  unless  it 
be  suited  to  the  digestion  of  the 
eater.  You  do  not  say  why  you  can- 
not take  milk.  If  it  be  because  you 
cannot  digest  it,  that  is  sufficient.  If 
1*01*  any  other  reason,  it  can  be  man- 
aged. For  instance,  the  constipating 
tendency  which  some  persons  com- 
plain of  can  be  obviated  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  other  food  or  by 
remedies.  If  the  taste  is  disagree- 
able, the  chocolate  will  cover  it,  and 
so  on.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the 
peculiarities  of  your  digestion,  we 
can  give  you  only  these  general 
hints. 


The  Natural  Instincts  of  Boys  and  Girls 


Professor  William  James  of  Har- 
vard, in  his  work  on  Psychology, 
makes  the  assertion  that  "the  sexes 
differ  somewhat  in  their  play-im- 
pulses/' and  he  elaborates  this  idea  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Schnei- 
der : 

"  The  little  boy  imitates  soldiers,  models 
clay  into  an  oven,  builds  houses,  makes  a 
wagon  out  of  chairs,  rides  on  horseback 
upon  a  stick,  drives  nails  with  the  hammer, 
harnesses  his  brethren  and  comrades  to- 
gether and  plays  the  stage-driver,  or  lets 
himself  be  captured  as  a  wild  horse  by 
someone  else.  The  girl,  on  the  contrary, 
plays  with  her  doll,  washes  and  dresses  it, 
strokes  it,  clasps  and  kisses  it,  puts  it  to 
bed  and  tucks  it  in.  Sings  it  a  cradle  song, 
or  speaks  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  living 
being.  *  *  *  This  fact  that  a  sexual 
difference  exists  in  the  play  impulse,  that  a 
boy  gets  more  pleasure  from  a  horse  and 
rider  and  a  soldier  than  from  a  doll,  while 
with  the  girl  the  opposite  is  the  case,  is 
proof  that  an  hereditary  connection  exists 
between  the  perception  of  certain  things 
(horse,  doll,  etc.)  and  the  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  between  this  latter  and  the 
impulse  to  play." 

Now,  presumptuous  as  it  may  be  in 
a  mere  lay-woman  to  differ  with  au- 
thorities so  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  play-impulses  of  infants,  I  must 
confess  I  think  they  are  both  utterly 
mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
natural,  unbiased  play  impulses  of  the 
normal  boy  and  girl  do  differ.    A  per- 


sonal observation  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  during  twenty  years,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  boy  inherits  far 
more  of  the  parental  instinct,  just  as 
the  girl  does  more  of  the  active,  rest- 
less, inventive  spirit,  than  they  are 
popularly  given  credit  for.  I  know 
two  boys  whose  passion  for  playing 
with  dolls  lasted  until  they  had  en- 
tered their  teens ;  they  were  both 
strong,  healthy  boys,  and  one  of  them 
has  made  quite  a  reputation  as  an  ama- 
teur athlete.  Although  ridicule  led 
both  of  them  during  the  later  years  to 
indulge  their  penchant  in  their  own 
apartments,  yet  their  respective  colo- 
nies of  deaf  and  dumb  idols  were  not 
entirely  abandoned  until  one  was  fif- 
teen and  the  other  sixteen.  These 
boys  were  not  related  in  any  manner ; 
one  was  born  and  bred  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  in  a  Southern 
State.  One  had  two  sisters  and  a 
brother ;  the  other,  no  sister  and  one 
brother.  Another  New  England  boy 
of  another  family  also  preserved  his 
doll  devotion  to  a  tolerably  mature 
age,  though  in  his  case  it  may  have 
been  due  to  delicate  health.  But  a 
sturdy  little  chap  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
since  his  earliest  infancy,  has  been  a 
constant  daily  worshipper  of  a  succes- 
sion of  rag-babies.  I  saw  him  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  the  age  of  four,  and  he 
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was  still  in  the  habit  of  laying  him 
down  to  sleep  each  night  with  his  be- 
loved infant  closely  clasped  to  his 
faithful  and  tender  little  heart.  These 
are  but  the  few  cases  which  spring 
into  recollection  without  effort. 

But  amongst  little  girls,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  doll-haters  I  have  known 
more  than  a  few.  In  my  own  imme- 
diate, family  a  canvass  through  three 
generations  of  women  shows  only  two 
doll-lovers  out  of  fifteen  little  girls, 
the  rest  decidedly  preferring  rough- 
and-tumble,  active  play  in  the  open 
air. 

The  day  after  reading  Professor 
James's  judgment,  as  I  walked  abroad 
at  school-closing  hour,  I  overtook 
numbers  of  little  girls  amongst  whom 
I  took  a  census  of  doll-lovers  and  sup- 
posedly boy-play  lovers.  The  first 
couple  I  encountered  were  two  girls, 
one  of  whom  had  harnessed  the  other 
and  was  driving  her  with  a  whip.  I 
soon  won  their  confidence,  and  asked, 
"But  you  would  far  rather  play  vvith 
dolls,  wouldn't  you,  than  to  play  horse 
and  driver?"  "No,  ma'am,  we 
wouldn't,"  was  the  stout  answer ; 
"we'd  rather  run."  The  next  group 
were  hoop-drivers,  and  having  aroused 
their  interest  in  myself  as  a  helpless 
female  who  wanted  direction  as  to 
which  street  to  take,  I  easily  induced 
them  to  respond  to  my  questioning. 
When  it  came  to  an  examination  on 
the  doll  subject,  five  of  them  did  like 
dolls  best,  and  four  emphatically  did 
not  like  dolls  at  all  on  first  considera- 
tion, but  admitted  finally  they  might 
play  with  dolls  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  next  Saturday  I  vis- 
ited a  morning  class  of  small  girls  and 


pursued  my  investigations  with  about 
the  same  results.  Coming  home,  I 
paused  in  the  Public  Garden  to  inter- 
view a  three-year-old  boy,  richly 
dressed,  who  sat  with  his  nurse  on  one 
of  the  settees.  The  look  of  contempt 
which  appeared  on  his  countenance  as 
I  asked  him  if  he  liked  dolls,  was  a 
sight  to  see,  and  he  indignantly  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  a  wagon,  point- 
ing to  one  near  by  which  I  had  not 
observed.  Here  the  nurse  spoke  up : 
"He  do  be  'shamed  to  play  with  dolls, 
mum,  'cause  they're  for  girls." 

Now  this  girl  voiced  what  I  have 
long  thought.  A  deliberate  effort  is 
made  to  bias  the  inclinations  of  the 
sexes.  My  theory  (confirmed  by  such 
observation  as  was  possible)  is  that  if 
boys  and  girls  are  left  to  their  natural 
instincts,  while  it  is  true  that  a  propor- 
tion of  each  sex  (like  the  absolutely 
unparental  cuckoo)  would  be  found 
destitute  of  the  nursing  instinct,  yet 
the  great  majority  of  healthy,  normal 
children  would  share  equally  this  play- 
impulse,  as  also  the  impulse  to  drive, 
drum,  fight,  build,  etc. 

A  study  of  nature  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  amongst  primitive 
peoples,  shows  that  the  male  shares 
with  the  female  both  the  desire  and 
power  to  care  for  his  young,  which 
would  naturally  be  reproduced  in  the 
play-impulses  of  children,  if  every 
boy,  like  every  girl,  received  a  doll  as 
his  earliest  present. 

We  see  this  "maternal"  instinct,  for 
instance,  in  the  sea-horse,  the  obstetric 
frog,  the  stickleback,  and  other  cases 
where  the  male  incubates  the  off- 
spring; or  in  the  ostrich,  where  the 
male  shares  with  the  female  the  task 
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of  brooding  the  eggs ;  or  amongst 
pigeons,  where  the  male  produces  a 
milky  fluid  from  his  crop,  as  does  also 
the  female,  and  helps  equally  to  nour- 
ish their  nestlings  therewith.  That 
the  power  of  suckling  the  infant  has 
often  been  manifested  by  male  man, 
is  well-known  to  students,  though  like 
all  dormant  faculties  it  tends  toward 
disappearance. 

But  a  persistent  and  determined 
effort  has  been  made,  ever  since  the 
wife  became  subjected  to  the  husband, 
to  prove  that  women  are  in  all  their 
tastes  and  instincts  different  from  men. 
In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  ignorant 
nurses  and  shallow  mothers  begin 
from  the  cradle  to  train  boys  to  sup- 
press their  girlishness  and  girls  to  re- 
press their  boyishness.  That  they  do 
not  always  succeed  even  after  these 
thousand  years  of  effort,  the  instances 
I  have  cited  go  to  prove. 

An  ideal  education  would  know  no 
male  and  no  female  until  both  boy  and 
girl  at  least  arrive  at  their  teens.  To- 
gether the  parental  instinct  should  be 
strengthened  in  them,  as  they  are 
taught  to  wash,  dress,  love  and  care 
for  dolls ;  side  by  side  they  should  be 
trained  to  care  for  their  own  rooms 
and  mend  their  own  clothes;  together 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
ball,  roll  the  hoop,  march,  dance, 
swim,  ride  and  row,  and  together  be 
set  to  learn  the  same  lessons,  practice 


the  same  arts,  and  solve  the  same 
problems. 

Such  a  training  as  this  would  give 
every  soul  a  fair  chance  for  its  own 
individual  development.  Humanity 
started  on  its  career  with  bravery 
equal  in  both  sexes  and  chastity  ut- 
terly unevolved  in  either.  We  have 
come  now  to  the  point  where  our 
especial  aim  should  be  to  strengthen 
each  in  those  virtues  in  which  each  is 
most  lacking.  As  Charles  Kingsley 
said,  we  need  now  to  "teach  our  boys 
to  be  chaste,  and  our  daughters  to  be 
brave,"  and  in  no  way  can  this  result 
so  well  be  obtained  as  by  a  life-start 
of  twelve  years  in  identical  and  joint 
education.  Not  the  least  of  the  im- 
provements wrought  in  such  a  training 
for  boys  would  be  the  increased  re- 
spect men  would  come  to  have  for 
"women's  work,"  its  value  and  impor- 
tance. And  few  men  who  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  infancy  in  the 
care  of  dolls,  especially  if  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  similar  charge  of 
younger  brother  or  sister,  could  then 
be  found  so  utterly  destitute  of  all 
morality  as  to  abandon  their  own 
children.  We  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  one  sex  how  virtues  have  been  thor- 
oughly rooted,  and  vices  almost  eradi- 
cated, merely  by  sedulous  cultivation ; 
there  is  then  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
like  success  would  develop  from  like 
efforts  in  the  case  of  the  other.  D.  K. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


A  Satisfactory  Truss. 

So  much  is  said  of  ruptures,  and 
there  is  so  little  comfort  in  the  de- 
scription of  trusses,  that  I  feel  I  must 
acquaint  those  readers  of  Babyhood 
interested  in  this  subject  with  the  only 
truss  I  have  ever  found  endurable,  and 
a  boon  it  certainly  is  to  little  ones  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  such  measures.  This 
one  consists  of  a  celluloid  plate  made 
to  fit  over  the  navel,  having  on  the 
outside  four  small  celluloid  buttons — 
two  on  a  side.  To  these  is  attached  the 
belt,  which  is  made  of  two  stout  elastic 
bands,  terminating  at  either  end  in 
two  slender  leather  straps  with  eyelets. 
The  bands  are  connected  by  a  kid  pad 
that  must  rest  against  the  spine.  The 
only  hard  part  of  the  entire  belt  is  the 
celluloid  plate,  and  my  little  boy  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all.  I  take 
measures,  of  course,  to  keep  the  flesh 
from  chafing,  and  he  has  not  even 
been  reddened  from  any  other  part  of 
the  truss,  although  it  is  worn  as  tight 
as  is  necessarv. 

C.  N. 


Baby's  First  Costume. 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  "Gertrude  Baby 
Suit,"  now  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Babyhood,  but  I  found  that  even 
it  had  some  defects. 


First. — If  the  flannel  band  is  re- 
moved "when  the  navel  dressing  is 
taken  off,"  as  the  doctor  advises,  the 
bowels  have  no  adequate  protection 
against  changes  in  temperature.  I 
found  that  a  soft  knit  woolen  band, 
which  could  be  easily  slipped  up  over 
the  baby's  feet,  saved  my  little  daugh- 
ter many  attacks  of  colic.  The  lower 
part  of  the  band  should  be  caught  by 
the  diaper  pin  and  fastened  to  the 
diaper.  If  more  convenient,  the  band 
may  be  made  of  soft  flannel  and  loose- 
ly fastened  with  three  small  safety 
pins.  This  band  is  in  summer  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  summer  com- 
plaint. Many  physicians  say  it  ought 
to  be  worn  at  least  two  years.  Of 
course  when  the  little  one  wears  a 
woolen  shirt  the  band  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  hem  of  the  shirt  can  be  caught 
by  the  diaper  pin,  thus  leaving  the 
abdomen  still  covered  with  flannel. 

Second. — I  found  that  when  my 
baby  wore  the  Canton  flannel  next  to 
her  body,  her  chest,  neck  and  arms 
were  covered  with  heat  rash  during 
the  hottest  days. 

Third. — Tying  both  the  flannel  and 
Canton  flannel  garments  behind  left 
the  baby's  back  unduly  exposed.  So 
I  made  sleeves  for  the  flannel  garment 
(seams  all  outside)  and  tied  it  behind 
with  three  ties  of  very  narrow  silk 
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ribbon.  This  she  wore  next  to  her 
body.  Flannel,  being  a  much  better 
conductor  of  heat  than  Canton  flannel, 
is  cooler  and  yet  furnishes  much 
greater  protection  against  cold  and 
change  of  temperature.  Result  of  the 
change — no  more  heat  rash,  even  at 
ninety  in  shade.  I  made  the  Canton 
flannel  garment  without  sleeves  and 
buttoned  it  in  front  with  four  buttons. 
This  protected  the  little  back  from 
cold.  When  all  the  garments  are  fas- 
tened behind,  you  frequently  see  a  tiny 
strip  of  cuticle  which  Baby  must  find 
very  uncomfortable. 

After  making  the  above  changes  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  baby's  suit  was 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

.  A.  R. 


A  Simple  Treatment  for  Rupture  in  Babies; 
The  Hank  Truss. 

Make  of  the  best  zephyr  a  hank, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  long, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  baby,  and 
not  less  than  thirty  strands  thickness. 
The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows : 
Say  the  rupture  is  on  the  right  side — 


the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  through  one  end  of  the  hank 
and  held  on  the  center  of  the  abdomen 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
navel.  The  other  end  is  carried 
around  the  hips  to  the  left  side  and 
back  to  the  starting  point.  Then  it  is 
passed  through  the  first  loop,  and  the 
rupture  must  now  be  put  back  with 
very  careful  pressure  and  the  band 
tightened.  The  free  end  is  next  car- 
ried under  the  thigh  of  the  ruptured 
side  and  made  fast  to  the  band  going 
around  the  hips,  by  means  of  small 
tapes.  The  hank  should  be  made  not 
too  long,  as  a  space  of  one  inch  or 
more  should  be  left  so  that  the  tapes 
may  be  tightened.  The  cross  in  front 
must  come  just  over  and  above  the 
ruptured  spot,  and  should  difficult} 
be  met  with  in  holding,  a  knot  may 
be  made  at  this  point,  which  gives  a 
larger  pad.  The  bandage  must  be 
worn  day  and  night  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  only  being  changed  when 
soiled.  Great  care  must  be  used  to 
have  some  one  place  the  finger  over 
the  spot  when  the  change  is  made. 

A  Physician. 


The   Mothers'  Parliament 


Commemoration  of  Birthdays. 

The  constantly  recurring  anniver- 
saries of  the  year  are  a  possible 
source  of  good  of  which  few  people 
compute  the  importance.  It  has  long 
ago  been  conceded  that  a  common 


interest  does  much  toward  not  only 
fostering  but  engendering  good  feel- 
ing between  different  members  of 
the  human  race,  as  may  be  proved 
whenever  we  wish  to  prove  it,  by  as- 
sisting someone  whom  we  really  and 
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neartily  dislike.  By  the  time  the 
work  is  accomplished,  a  certain 
measure  of  good  feeling  is  estab- 
lished, which,  perhaps,  will  never 
again  be  broken  down,  and  not  only 
do  we  feel  pleasanter  towards  our 
ancient  enemy,  but  the  said  enemy 
probably  does  not  in  future  display 
in  such  a  marked  and  glaring  man- 
ner the  disagreeable  characteristics 
that  have  been  so  unpleasant  to  us. 
The  common  interest  has  produced 
a  certain  amount  of  good  fellowship. 
Napoleon  fully  recognized  the  value 
of  this  principle  when  he  directed 
that  the  dome  should  be  gilded  in 
order  that  the  common  eye  of  Paris 
should  be  turned  toward  an  object 
of  interest  instead  of  insurrection. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  various 
anniversaries  of  the  seasons,  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  are 
brought  together  in  closer  commu- 
nion. Little  animosities  are  forgot- 
ten and  pleasant  thoughts  are 
stitched  into  the  little  pincushion  for 
brother  Ned's  pocket  or  into  the 
hairpin  case  for  sister  Sue. 

But  of  all  the  anniversaries  which 
return  to  us  season  after  season, 
none  are  so  cherished  as  the  birth- 
days. A  birthday  is  the  peculiar 
property,  owned  in  common  with  no 
other,  of  the  child  itself,  and  to 
have  it  remembered  and  observed, 
even  in  the  slightest  way,  gives 
pleasure  incomparable.  It  seems  to 
the  child  as  if  the  parents  were  so 
glad,  in  the  possession  of  the  little 
daughter  or  son,  that  they  never  for- 
got when  time  brought  round  the  an- 
niversary of  thanksgiving  for  his  or 
her  birth.    Remember  the  birthdays, 


oh,  father  and  mother,  if  only  with 
the  tiniest  gift — if  only  a  bunch  of 
flowers  laid  on  the  little  one's  plate 
with  a  loving  word  and  a  kiss.  And 
teach  the  children  to  remember  each 
other's  birthdays.  They  in  turn  will 
want  to  remember  yours,  and  you 
will  find  their  remembrance  and 
thought  very  precious.  On  a  recent 
birthday  a  mother  received  from  her 
son  a  cake  of  fine  soap  and  from  her 
daughter  a  lead-pencil  with  a  rub- 
ber on  the  end.  Nothing  very  elab- 
orate, you  may  well  say,  but  bought 
with  their  own  little  savings  and 
given  with  the  heartiest  goodwill 
and  love,  and  received  by  the  mother 
with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  if 
they  had  been  a  diamond  ring  and  a 
sealskin  coat.  In  another  family 
where  birthdays  have  always  been 
remembered,  when  the  day  arrives 
the  distant  children  remember  and 
are  remembered  exactly  the  same  as 
when  they  were  little.  Only  a  box 
of  candy  for  mother,  perhaps,  or  a 
loaf  or  two  of  "mother's  ginger- 
bread" for  the  absent  son;  but  the 
day  is  not  forgotten,  and  each  feels 
that  the  others  are  glad  in  their  mu- 
tual possession  of  each  other. 

And  as  to  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren, in  their  mutual  relations,  birth- 
days are  the  pleasantest  anniver- 
saries, so  to  the  wife  all  others  fade 
into  significance  when  compared  to 
the  wedding  day.  To  the  husband, 
even,  engrossed  as  he  is  by  things  of 
grave  importance,  the  coveted  book, 
the  new  handkerchief,  or  even  the 
single  flower  laid  at  his  plate,  "in  re- 
membrance," fills  his  heart  with  a 
glow  and  floods  his  mind  with  a  host 
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of  tender  memories,  and  he  sees  his 
wife  anew  in  the  light  of  youth,  and 
he  thanks  God  that  she  is  left  to  him 
still  to  be  partner  in  his  joys  and  ills. 

Oh  let  us  always  "remember"  the 
birthdays  and  the  wedding-days,  let 
what  other  anniversaries  that  may,  be 
forgotten. 

H.  C. 


Girlhood's  Early  Taites. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  experience 
in  training  a  girl  not  to  be  frivolous 
will  benefit  any  readers,  but  I  offer 
it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  In  the 
first  place  I  started  out  with  the  firm 
determination  that  my  daughter 
should  not  grow  into  an  empty- 
headed  rattlepate,  with  a  mind  filled 
only  with  dress,  parties  and  beaux; 
so  at  an  early  age  I  began  telling 
her  stories  of  true  bravery,  physical 
and  moral,  anecdotes  of  great  men 
and  women,  allegories  and  parables 
from  Scripture ;  and  as  she  grew  a 
little  older  one  of  her  greatest  de- 
lights was  to  think  out  the  meaning 
of  these  for  herself,  and  talk  it  over 
with  me  afterward.  I  always  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  highest  aim  of 
the  story  directly  before  her,  and  to 
point  out  some  way  in  which  she 
could  make  a  practical  use  of  it. 

One  of  my  pet  fancies  was  a  pic- 
ture of  her  in  a  chair  beside  me  while 
we  plied  our  needles  and  exchanged 
thoughts  in  company;  but  after  a 
world  of  patience  on  one  side  and 
many  a  tear  on  the  other,  I  relin- 
quished the  ideal  for  the  present,  and 
turned  myself  about  to  see  what  this 
girl    who   wouldn't   learn   to  sew 


would  do  instead.  She  would  cook, 
I  found,  so  into  the  kitchen  she 
went,  and  although  enough  flour  was 
wasted  on  one  loaf  to  make  half  a 
dozen,  utensils  were  "messed,"  and 
cook  got  cross,  the  lassie  triumphed 
over  her  difficulties  and  learned  to 
make  bread,  plain  cake,  and  simple 
desserts.  Another  taste  she  devel- 
oped was  for  natural  history,  so  I 
encouraged  her  to  learn  all  she  could 
by  furnishing  books  and  allowing 
"specimens"  within  certain  pre- 
cincts, though  all  summer  I  lived  in 
half  dread  of  the  bugs,  spiders,  etc., 
for  which  I  have  an  aversion  that  is 
incomprehensible  to  her.  I  also 
found  that  it  gave  her  pleasure  to 
write  out  little  incidents  that  oc- 
curred with  herself  or  companions; 
so  here  was  occupation,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  teach  spelling,  gram- 
mar and  composition. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as 
the  case  may  prove,  her  health  has 
never  admitted  of  a  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  or  any  amount  of 
study  at  home,  and  as  she  is  partic- 
ularly fond  of  reading  it  behooved 
me  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
books  that  fell  into  her  hands.  One 
of  the  first  was  a  History  of  the 
United  States  in  one-syllable  words, 
followed  later  by  Miss  Yonge's 
Stories  from  English  History.  Her 
library  numbers  over  a  hundred  vol- 
umes, principally  Christmas  and 
birthday  gifts,  but  there  is  not  a  line 
of  trash  among  them.  Several  of 
Miss  Alcott's  juveniles,  Miss  War- 
ner's "Say  and  Do"  series,  histories, 
folklore  of  all  countries,  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  Whittier  for  poetry, 
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fairy  tales,  and  many  of  the  whole- 
some stories  that  now  abound  for 
children,  are  among  her  collection. 

Four  years  ago,  when  she  was 
eight,  I  began  giving  her  a  small,  but 
regular,  weekly  allowance  of  pocket 
money.  This  was  absolutely  her 
own.  I  required  no  account  of  how 
it  was  spent ;  neither  would  I  make 
up  any  deficiency  for  a  real  or  fan- 
cied want.  Two  years  later  I  in- 
creased the  amount  and  paid  it 
monthly.  By  this  means  she  is 
being  taught  a  practical  lesson  on 
the  value  of  money.  For  some  weeks 
last  summer  I  was  minus  a  second 
girl,  so  I  engaged  my  daughter  to 
perform  certain  duties  at  a  certain 
sum  per  week.  If  she  forgot  or  ne- 
glected to  do  them  properly,  so 
much  was  deducted  for  the  failure ; 
and  though  the  assistance  was  tri- 
fling the  lessons  learned  were  not. 
Of  her  own  accord  she  puts  aside 
one-tenth  of  her  money  as  not  her 
own.  and  this  she  gives  at  her  own 
discretion.  I  never  interfere  with 
its  disposal,  though  I  am  always 
ready  to  hear  her  plans  or  give  coun- 
sel. As  one  of  the  "King's  Daugh- 
ters" she  does  a  little  of  His  work  in 
her  own  way,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
avenues  through  which  I  hope  to  see 
her  attain  a  broad  and  noble  woman- 
hood. 

Of  dress  she  seldom  thinks.  In 
speaking  of  two  of  her  playmates  on 
one  occasion  she  remarked  that  she 
didn't  think  they  "ever  had  much 
fun,"  and  when  I  asked  her  why, 
the  answer  came  promptly:  "Oh.  be- 
cause they  are  always  thinking  of 
clothes.     Mamie   can't  sit   on  the 


grass  because  her  dress  may  get 
dirty.  Lucy  mustn't  climb  or  jump 
for  fear  hers  will  get  torn,  and  they 
can't  ever  do  anything  on  account  of 
their  clothes.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  not 
like  their  mother!"  And  I  felt  well  re- 
paid for  giving  up  the  many  bits  of 
finery  I  used  to  long  to  put  on  her, 
but  which  would  have  needed  undue 
care  on  her  part  to  keep  in  order. 
Plain  ginghams,  prettily  yet  simply 
made,  white  dresses  with  a  few 
tucks  for  trimming,  and  one  fine  one 
for  church  wear  only,  comprise  her 
summer  wardrobe,  and  in  these  she 
can  run  races,  climb  trees  and  plaz- 
as she  will  without  worrying  herself 
or  me  as  to  the  state  of  her  clothes. 
As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  I  gave  her 
a  room  of  her  own  and  furnished  it 
as  nicely  as  I  was  able.  Within  the 
last  year  I  have  been  gratified  with 
the  fulfillment  of  my  old  fancy,  as  of 
her  own  free  will  she  is  initiated  in 
the  mystery  of  sewing,  that  she  may 
make  "something  for  my  room.'' 

I  have  never  allowed  her  to  listen 
to  gossip,  to  repeat,  even  to  me,  any- 
thing she  may  have  heard  in  houses 
where  she  visited,  nor  to  discuss  the 
faults  of  her  companions,  and  I  al- 
ways know  exactly  where  she  is  a. id 
with  whom  when  away  from  me.  On 
this  latter  point  I  am  more  strict 
than  most  mothers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  on  the  one  other  of  keep- 
ing her  at  home  in  the  evenings ;  but 
I  have  seen  so  much  evil  result  from 
permitting  young  girls  to  spend 
their  evenings  out,  even  in  what  was 
considered  safe  company,  that  I  pre- 
fer to  keep  mine  at  home,  as  a  rule. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  for  me 
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to  tell  of  other  plans  and  methods  I 
have  used,  but  I  would  add  that  this 
is  not  a  description  of  a  "goody- 
good"  child  by  any  means;  she  is 
earnest  and  thoughtiul,  with  a  deep 
religious  principle  and  a  reputation 
for  truth,  honor  and  obedience  sec- 
ond to  none.  Am  I  not  right  in  be- 
lieving that  the  foundation-stones 
for  a  noble  character  and  a  higher 
life  are  already  laid,  and  that  if  I  can 
rear  as  I  have  founded,  a  sightly 
structure  will  be  the  result? 

N.  C.  H. 


TABLE  TALK  AND  SILENCE. 

The  woman  who  forbade  her  boy 
from  going  into  the  water  till  he  had 
learned  to  swim  has  been  a  laughing 
stock  since  no  one  knows  when,  and 
still  she  appears  to  have  numerous 
followers.  Some  people  frown  at 
the  idea  of  children  coming  to  the 
table  till  they  know  how  to  behave, 
not  reflecting  that  they  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  I  have  seen  a  tot  in  a 
high  chair  wait  through  the  carv- 
ing and  between  courses  with  all  the 
pleased  decorum  of  a  refined  diner- 
out  ;  and  I  have  seen  an  older  child 
with  perverted  habits  choose  to  take 
its  meals  in  the  nursery  because 
there  the  food  was  all  placed  upon  the 
table  at  once,  to  be  eaten  a  discre- 
tion, with  manners  at  a  discount. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  last  child  is  learning  that 
which  will  be  difficult  to  overcome, 
and  which,  if  indulged  in  in  future 
years,  ought  to  banish  him  from 
good  society. 

If  ill-mannered  children  at  table 
are  a  terror,  what  can  be  said  of  ill- 


mannered  fathers  and  mothers? 
Nagging  the  babies  at  their  meals  is 
intolerable,  and  if  a  child  requires 
incessant  watching  and  discipline  it 
certainly  should  not  be  permitted  to 
come  to  the  family  table.  But  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  just  here  parents, 
not  a  few,  need  to  take  a  lesson  in 
observing  toward  their  children  a 
polite  demeanor.  It  is  irritating 
mentally,  and  positively  harmful 
physically,  to  have  the  meal  sea- 
soned with  "Don'ts"  and  the  table 
made  a  drill-field  in  behavior.  The 
child  subjected  to  this  gets  too  keen 
a  self-consciousness  for  either  its 
comfort  or  its  benefit,  and  will  be  al- 
most certain  to  become  either 
abashed  and  sullen,  or  careless  and 
coarse,  according  to  temperament. 
A  little  letting  alone  of  children  be- 
fore their  plates  is  as  wrholesoine  as 
a  simple  diet. 

The  proverb  "Children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard,"  seems  in  our 
day  to  outvie  the  celebrated  deliver- 
ance of  the  Wise  Man,  "Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child."  And  no- 
where, except  perhaps  in  church, 
are  children  expected  to  be  dumb 
creatures  so  much  as  at  table.  Es- 
pecially if  a  guest  is  present,  the 
dinner  hour  in  the  majority  of  fami- 
lies is  holy  time,  and  the  little  peo- 
ple's organs  of  speech  are  put  away, 
as  it  were,  like  their  playthings  on 
Sunday.    There  is  no  use  for  them. 

Now,  within  limits  of  course,  is 
there  not  a  "sweet  reasonableness" 
in  encouraging  young  children  to 
share  in  the  table  talk  which  as  re- 
gards older  people  is  held  to  be  a 
principal  factor  in  good  digestion? 

L.  G. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health 

THE  BEST"N«ser 

Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
*£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble 
Nipple  Cannot  Colla 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


ONUS  extrac 

">  ouo  fam.uv o0c> 

After  the  Bath 

give  the  baby  a  gentle  rub 
with  Pond's  Extract.  Strength- 
ens the  muscles,  invigorates  the 
body,  and  wards  off  colds. 

As  a  positive  preventive  and 
cure  for  rash,  chafing,  irrita- 
tion, and  all  skin  eruptions,  for 
bruises,  burns,  cuts,  scalds, 
sprains,  severe  bleeding  and 
every  emergency,  Pond's  Ex- 
tract is  the  good  old  household 
remedy. 

Witch  Hazel  is  not  the  same  thing. 

On  analysis  of  seventy  samples  of  Witch 
Hazel— often  offered  as  "the  same  thing"— 
fifty-two  were  shown  to  contain  wood  alco- 
hol or  formaldehyde  or  both.  Avoid  dan- 
ger of  poisoning  by  using 

PONDS  EXTRACT 


SKAYSFOOD 

In^Cv  and  the  four  children  of  a  r^Ji: 

PHYSICIAN  RAISED  UPON  IT 


These  four  children  were  all  raised  on  Eskay's  Food.  Their  father — 
a  physician  of  prominence — continues  his  enthusiastic  faith  in  it,  and 
says  it  is  the  most  nourishing  and  satisfactory  of  foods. 

Thousands  of  doctors  prescribe  it  in  preference  to  anything  else. 

We  print  a  few  excerpts  from  physicians'  letters — selected  from  thou- 
sands of  similar  ones  on  our  files,  omitting  the  names  for  ethical  reasons. 

One  says:  "I  am  using  Eskay's  Food  in  my  own  family  and  have 
found  its  effects  wonderful,  also  in  general  practice,  where  infants  have 
thrived  on  nothing  else  except  Eskay's  Food.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  it." 

Another  says :  "Within  an  hour  the  boy  had  his  first  taste  of  Eskay's 
Food.  From  the  first  he  digested  it  better  than  any  other  we  had  tried, 
and  he  cried  less  from  pain.  He  is  to  have  Eskay's  Food  and  nothing 
else  till  his  second  birthday." 

Another  says:  "I  must  confess  that  in  this  case  of  my  own  child  I 
could  not  by  the  most  painstaking  efforts  make  or  prescribe  a  food  that 
agreed  with  her  as  well  as  the  Eskay's  Food." 

This  is  important  testimony  and  worth  your  earnest  consideration. 
The  actual  experience  of  physicians  with  Eskay's  Food  in  their  own 
families  is  the  strongest  proof  of  its  unexcelled  value 

FREE — Our  splendid  book,  "How  to  Care  for  the  Baby."' 
and  a  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's  Food."  Write  to-day. 

SMITH,  KLINE  <SL  FRENCH  COMPANY 

446  ArcK  Street.  Philadelphia..  Pev. 
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The  Evil  of  Soft  Food  for  Children. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  British 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
held  at  Folkestone,  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner 
called  atention  to  the  fact  that  soft 
food  was  a  fruitful  source  of  caries 
in  young  children,  starch  and  sugar, 
which  undergo  acid  fermentation, 
being  specially  harmful  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  bacterial  attacks  on 
the  dentine.  He  advocated  hard  food 
as  a  preventive  of  caries,  insuring 
mechanical  cleansing  of  some  parts 
.and  flushing  of  others  by  saliva. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Harry 
Campbell  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great 
importance  of  giving  children  their 
starchy  food  in  a  form  compelling 
adequate  mastication.  He  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  only  were 
digestive  disturbances  occasioned  by 
soft  food,  but  the  maxillary  appara- 
tus not  being  exercised  adequately 
did  not  develop  properly,  neither  did 
the  nasal  passages  nor  the  naso- 
pharynx. The  teeth  were  apt  to  be 
irregular  and  to  decay  early,  and  the 
child  became  the  victim  of  adenoids. 
That  the  later  was  a  dietetic  disease 
the  speaker  had  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Campbell  advised  that  hard,  solid 
foods  should  be  given  at  the  age  of 
seven  months,  when  the  infant 
should  be  allowed  to  gnaw  at  chop 
bones  and  chicken  bones  and  to  eat 
hard,  leathery  crusts,  biscuits,  sugar- 
cane, and  certain  fruits.  In  this  way 
the  child  learned  to  masticate  by  in- 
stinct, and  not  till  then  should  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  the  softer  farinace- 
ous foods  be  permitted.  Throughout 
childhood,   concluded   the  speaker. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.     It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it" 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  ^  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  ♦  »  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Room  B.  Boston.  M«lss. 


the  bulk  of  the  starchy  foods  should 
be  in  a  form  which  would  compel 
mastication,  since  that  insured  buc- 
cal digestion. 


Nearly  all  of  the  cases  of  nasal  ca- 
tarrh are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
cases  of  obstructed  post  nasal  spaces. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  path- 
ological condition,  the  method  of 
treating  all  of  these  cases  is  readily 
understood.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
free  the  post  nasal  spaces  from  ade- 
noids or  any  other  obstruction  that 
may  exist.  —  Extracts  from  If.  F. 
Coomes,  M.  D.,  in  Am.  Practitioner 
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A  Chamber  of  Peace. 

"A  guest  chamber  that  I  can  never 
forget,"  said  a  woman  who  has  trav- 
eled far  and  wide,  "I  found  in  a 
homelike  house  beautiful  through- 
out because  of  its  simplicity.  Two 
of  the  windows  of  the  room  faced 
the  north,  opening  into  a  blossoming 
orchard ;  two  others  looked  west 
across  a  green  valley  to  a  magnifi- 
cent- range  of  hills.  The  room  was 
very  white  and  very  restful,  and 
somehow  it  seemed  more  restful 
when  my  eye  found  framed  above 
the  mantelpiece  these  words  beauti- 
fully illuminated  :  'The  name  of  this 
chamber  is  Peace.' 

"In  smaller  frames  I  found  a  sen- 
tence here  and  there  on  the  walls 
which  suggested  happy  thoughts 
and  a  gracious  welcome.  One,  which 
hung  between  the  western  windows, 
seemed  to  greet  me  every  night  like 
a  benediction.  It  was  from  George 
Eliot,  and  it  said :  T  have  always 
this  sort  of  welcome  when  I  look  at 
the  sunset  ;  and  there  in  the  west  lies 
a  land  of  light  and  warmth  and  love.' 
I  have  slept  in  guest  rooms  much 
more  nicely  furnished,  and  well  scat- 
tered with  pictures  and  bric-a-brac, 
but  I  remember  none  of  such  real 
restfulness  and  homelike  quiet  as 
that  white  chamber  of  peace.'" 


A  Suggestion  Borrowed  from  Life  in  the 
Wilderness. 

The  civilized  mothers  can  well  af- 
ford to  imitate  their  sisters  of  the 
forest  in  making  their  children  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  and  if  it  be  im- 
possible for  the  child  to  do  so  they 
should  investigate  the  causes  of 
mouth  breathing  and  have  them  re- 
moved. 


is  easily  injured 
by  the  use  of  strong  j 
soap.  For  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly health}- condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  lleiskell*  Ointment.,  it  makes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  aU  druggists ;  soap  25c  ;  ointment,  50c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  Holloway  <fc  Co.,  15  \.  6th  St..  Philadelphia 


Banana  Flour. 

The  Revue  des  Cultures  Colouiales 
says  that  the  banana,  which  grows  in 
almost  all  tropical  countries,  is  very 
nutritive,  and  forms  a  nearly  perfect 
food.  It  contains  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  assimilable  organic  matter. 
According  to  Humboldt,  it  is  forty- 
eight  times  more  nutritious  than  the 
potato. 

PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY  IK 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE, 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gxm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tira» 
If  you  have  never  tried  the*su. 
will  send  you  one  as  samp* - 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo* 
with  the  44  Tyrian  '«  we  will  lecA 
rou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  11  TYRIAN  "  we  manaiactair«  B 
tull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*, 

Pamphlet  *• Worth  Reading^  fBEl> 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO.      Ando?er  Haiv 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   Si. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


* 

* 


From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 


Puberty.  Physical 
Change  to  Puberty. 
Changes.  Precautions. 


Evidences  of  the 
Mental  and  Moral 


$,  *  .t, » $  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 

Menstruation.  * 


*  "J*  'J*  *** 


■J"  't1  "J*  'I'  't"  'J"  "t*  'I 

Natural  Disturbances.     Abnormal  Dis- 
comforts and   Their    Significance.  The 
X  Normal  Period. 

j  » *  * * $  >:>  *  $  >k<  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »i 


********  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

*.}     How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.     Diet  for 
*  Debility    and    Ancemia.     Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 


*  *  *  *  *  .^^n******************* 


4,  g, »  4. »  »  ^>h>  ****  *  * *  *  *  *  *  'i'  *  *  ■:■  *  *  *  *  * 
* 

*  Care  of  the  Body. 

f  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
T  Value  of  Regular  Habits.  Precautions  and 
<g»  Prevention.  ^ 


^***** 

«|  Care  of  the  Hair. 

*  The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
j£  to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut- 
ting.   The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 


I 
** 


►** 


Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  * 
cial    Life.      The    Education    of     the  T 


Social 
Children. 


» $  *  » *  *  *  'i'  *  *  *  *  >k^************* 


General  Hygiene. 


The    Cold    Bath.      The    Warm    Bath.  * 
£  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  & 
Fanciful  Baths. 


I 


**  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ****  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

§* 
Dress.  * 
* 

*  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  *• 
T  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  X 
♦j.  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  X 

*  * 
****** 


v**  *  *  *  ^******%.  ^************* 

§ Exercise.  * 
Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect  * 
%  Female  Form.  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy-  X 
♦j»  cling.    Skating.    Dancing.  4» 

* 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  **  **  *  »  *  *  » ***  *  *  *  * 't'  *  *  *  a* » 

Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 

*  >:>  *  *  * » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  ♦  *  *  *  *  'I*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


*  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Good  Housekeeping  gives  these  | 
directions  for  preserving  green  or  1 
wax  beans:    Soak  the  beans  for  a 
few  hours  in  cold  water  or  parboil  | 
them  slightly.    Cut  them  in  long,  : 
thin  slices,  and  pack  in  large  jars 
with  generous  layers  of  salt  between  I 
the  layers.    When  the  jar   is   full,  j 
cover  with  a  cloth  and   put  on  a 
weighted  plate  to  keep  the  beans  in 
the  brine.    They  should  keep  per- 
fectly until  spring. 


A  bedroom  that  serves  as  sick- 
room for  any  length  of  time,  under 
the  sway  of  a  paid  nurse  or  even  of 
members  of  the  family,  seldom 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  with  furni- 
ture unblemished.  The  most  careful 
of  nurses,  if  the  illness  is  at  all  seri- 
ous, finds  occasions  when  the  utensil 
or  bottle  in  her  hand  must  be 
dropped  in  the  most  convenient  spot 
without  thought  of  consequences. 
Linen  covers,  not  only  for  the  bureau 
and  tables,  but  for  the  chiffonier  and 
writing  desk,  if  there  is  one,  will 
save  future  anxieties.  A  stand  for 
the  nurse's  convenience,  if  not  for 
that  of  the  patient,  should  be  placed 
near  the  bed,  if  possible.  This  will 
save  the  employment  of  chairs  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  never 
intended.  If  it  is  the  housewife  her- 
self who  is  laid  by  she  will  be  grate- 
ful for  such  foresight  when  she  is 
once  more  on  her  feet. 


Take  the  softest  macaroons  you  can 
find  and  spread  them  with  a  layer  of 
thinly  sliced  sage  cheese,  or  any  other 
variety  which  has  a  distinctive  flavor. 
Put  together  and  serve  at  afternoon 
teas. 


Mothers,  we  "want  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog'.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 


$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqnr  Special,  antf  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aiethe  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co-  SSo 

Cheese  balls  are  a  delicious  ac- 
companiment for  the  salad  course. 
Grate  half  a  cupful  of  cheese  and 
fold  it  into  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs  and  season  with  salt 
and  paprika.  Form  the  mixture  into 
small  balls  and  fry  them  in  deep  fat 
until  they  are  a  golden  brown.  Serve 
hot. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  !23d  St. 
Telephone 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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1  J  What  is  Catarrh  ?     f  | Treatment  of  Catarrh  | 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


i 


3  I     Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
|l     Swelling  of  Tissues. 

Irritating  Crusts. 
X     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-  % 
J*  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
*  I  Symptoms. 

*>     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
< ;     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  J 
%  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  % 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
J     Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
*+*  *  »  *  *  *  **  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * *  '!■  *  *  *  *  ***** 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  ? 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  !| 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When  a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 

Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 

Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 

**  *  *  'X-  *  'I'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ? 99  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


$  THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Concerning  Bovinine. 

Boston,  Nov.  23,  1904. 
Bovinine  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Some  years  ago  one  of  my 
brothers  was  a  very  sick  baby,  and  one  of 
Boston's  most  prominent  physicians  pre- 
scribed Bovinine.    It  alone  saved  his  life. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  taken 
into  my  home  semi-invalids  who  had  suffi- 
cient means  to  warrant  good  care  and  cost- 
ly, appetizing  foods.  One  lady,  who  was 
with  me  nearly  two  years,  was  dying  of 
consumption ;  her  physician  said  she  could 
last  but  a  few  days.  She  had  a  trained 
nurse  with  her  day  and  night  for  many 
weeks.  Nothing  but  Bovinine  and  a  stimu- 
lant were  given  her  every  two  hours;  she 
was  so  low  that  all  preparations  for  the 
end  were  made.  But  the  nurse  kept  forc- 
ing Bovinine  down  her  throat,  and  to-day 
she  is  alive  and  better  than  she  has  been 
for  years.  She  might  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Bovinine  had  any  virtue 
whatever,  but  her  nurse  and  I  know  that 
Bovinine  alone  saved  her  life. 

I  have  now  one  feeble  old  lady  with  me, 
who  cannot  retain  anything  on  her  stom- 
ach but  Bovinine.  I  suppose  I  have  had 
over  $200  worth  of  Bovinine  during  the 
past  three  years.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  this.  Respectfully 
yours,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Babcock, 

223  Park  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 


For  a  delectable  fruit  salad,  make 
an  ordinary  jelly  of  lemon,  orange 
and  pineapple  juice  from  the  rule  on 
the  gelatine  box.  Harden  in  a  ring- 
mould  and  fill  the  centre  with  or- 
anges, pineapples  and  Maraschino 
cherries.  Dress  the  salad  with  a 
syrup  made  with  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  boiled  to  the  soft-ball  stage  in 
a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  water.  Add 
the  juice  of  two  oranges,  half  a 
lemon  and  half  a  cupful  of  pineapple 
juice.    Let  it  get  cold  before  using. 


Lettuce  shredded  and  mingled 
with  strips  of  red  pepper  makes  an 
attractive  salad  border. 


OTer  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  8tHl  Increasing. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 

f  Teething  Powders"^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing:  remedy,  hut  a  Teeth- 
ing Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analyticallnstitution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes :  "  Absolutely  free 
from  mo'phia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  similar  preparations.  " — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow. 
ders.  At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  recei] 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nv 
sery  Doctor,"  sent  free  on  request.  Addresi 

J.  G.  MacWALTER,  Germantown,  Phila.,Pa. 


Home  Offlee,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.   Only  three  buttons.   Diapers  changed  in  f 
one  minute.    Neat  in  appearance    Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25o;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  60c. 
Mr*.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  4M  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  | 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Som, 
Qneen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E. Fougera  &  Co. ,  3 0  North  William  St.,  N.Y. 

12  PHOTOS  FREE 

FINELY  FINISHED. 
ON  MOOTS.  2  7-8x4  inches. 
Send  any  Photo  with  25c.  i 
for  one  year's  subscription! 
to  The  Illustrated  Com-1 
panion,  a  large  64  column 
illustrated  journal,  and  4c.  stamp  for 
return  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
12  elegantly  finished  "TRUE  TO 
LIFE"  PHOTOS,  which  includes 
—  one  Photo  made  into  a  Gold  Laid 
Hand-Painted  Photo  Watch  Charm  or  Brooch-Pin.  Origi 

'paper " 
Dept. 


nal  photo  returned  unharmed.  Sample  copy  of  paper  free 
Address,  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION, 


90  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Egg  bread  is  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous of  old-time  Southern  dishes.  A 
Blue  Grass  recipe  is  as  follows :  One 
quart  of  white  cornmeal,  which  must 
be  scalded  with  a  little  boiling  water. 
To  this  add  a  little  salt,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lard,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter.  Last  of  all,  add  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  nearly  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 
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What  is  Thought  of  ResinoS. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Wari>. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D.,  | 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorative  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  babies  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  .  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

How  seldom  one  finds  a  perfectly 
baked  tomato.  As  a  rule  the  vege- 
table is  scooped  out  to  the  very  skin 
and  crammed  so  full  of  breadcrumbs 
that  there  is  very  little  tomato  left. 
The  stuffing  becomes  a  hard,  soggy 
mass  impossible  to  enjoy.  Peel  the 
tomatoes  or  not,  as  preferred,  make 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  fill 
with  a  dressing  made  with  bread- 
crumbs, salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  a 
little  sugar.    Bake  a  long  time. 


Planked  sirloin  steak  is  said  to  be 
delicious.  The  steak  is  fastened  to 
a  cedar  board,  exactly  like  shad,  and 
baked  or  broiled.  It  should  be 
cooked  rather  longer  than  when 
broiled  in  the  usual  way.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  the  steak 
and  sprinkle  with  a  little  parsley. 


CATHERINE  C.  McNAUGHTON,  Chicago,  111. 

This  Mellin's  Food  baby,  when  6  1-2  months  old,  weighed  19  1-2  lbs.  Her 
flesh  is  hard  and  firm  and  she  is,  and  always  has  been,  perfectly  happy  and  well. 

Mellin's  Food  will  do  just  as  much  for  your  baby,  and  we  should  like  to  send 
you  a  sample  free  to  try. 

Mellin's  Food  was  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food  which  received  the  Grand 
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(Established  1879.) 

"Gur  es  While  You  Sleep," 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send   Postal   for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-GRESOLENE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
238    St.    James  St., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


(?APSnEAF$ 

THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 


/liohly  Endorsed 
by  Trained 
Nurses 


Made 
in  all 
Sizes 


Will 
not 
Pull 
Out 
in. 
Use 


STIFF 
^STRONG 

COILLESS 

THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATOt 
IN  THE  FABRIC. 

UDSON  PIN  CO.MFGRS 

ROCHESTER.N.Y. 

5tnd  Postal  io  lol  Franklin  St;  HYCity 
For  Pre  c  Sample*. 


«  All  Babies 
Like  It. 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHIIIG,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

THe  Great  English  CHiiflreiTs  Remedy 

By  a  "Family  Doctor," Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Woodward's  'Gripe  Water'  is  the  only 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feel  justified  in  recommending:,  owing- to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  ofthe  poor  child  put 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  JE.  FOUGJERA  A.  CO.,  New  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  is  offered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
and  French  Co.,  446  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


Wanted. 

A  copy  of  Babyhood  for  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  also  one  each  for  May,. 
June,  July,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1888.  Address,  stating  price,. 
Publisher  of  Babyhood,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI.  7VY/W,  1905 


Typhoid  Fever  in  Young  Children 


The  spring  and  fall  of  the  year  are 
the  times  when  low  fevers  of  a  typhoid 
nature  are  most  apt  to  develop.  Whil 
children  may  not  be  so  susceptible  to 
the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  as  adults, 
they  are  still  liable  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease, which  runs  a  somewhat  different 
course  from  the  same  affection  in  older 
persons.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble  is  often  over- 
looked, and  a  mistaken  diagnosis  may 
result  in  serious  consequences  to  the 
child.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  phy- 
sician is  not  called  in  at  all,  as  the 
child,  although  ailing  and  somewhat 
feverish,  does  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly sick.  After  dragging  along  in 
this  way  for  some  weeks  the  parents 
may  be  come  alarmed  and  call  counsel, 
who  will  probably  at  this  late  day  rec- 
ognize the  true  nature  of  the  malady, 
which  has  become  quite  deepseated. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that 
typhoid  fever  in  children  runs  a  shorter 
and  milder  course  than  in  adults, 
although  by  no  means  ^free  from  dan- 
ger. 


Source  of  the  Poison. 

It  is  a  point  of  dispute  among  phy- 
sicians whether  the  poison  of  typhoid 
fever  can  originate  in  fermenting  ani- 
mal filth,  or  whether  the  virus  must 
always  have  been  introduced  from 
a  previous  case  of  the  disease.  The 
practical  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  virus  cannot  live  or  develop  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  and  well-drained 
place.  Wherever  the  disease  gains  a 
footing  there  is  probably  some  fault 
in  the  last  named  particulars.  The 
poison,  whose  vehicle  is  the  so-called 
sewer  gas  may  be  generated  in  filthy 
and  badly  ventilated  cesspools,  sinks, 
that  are  clogged  with  decaying  refuse, 
sewer  connections  that  are  badly  trap- 
ped, and  other  conditions  of  defective 
drainage.  Typhoid  fever  is  relatively 
more  frequent  in  the  country  than  in 
large  towns,  owing  to  carelessness  in 
properly  cleaning  and  looking  after 
cesspools,  and  the  general  difficulties 
of  village  drainage.  Many  cases  are 
developed  in  cheaply  constructed  coun- 
try hotels  and  boarding-houses  during 
their  summer  occupancy. 
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It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  even 
a  poor  sewer  is  better  than  no  sewer 
at  all,  and  that  no  place  will  produce 
sewer  gas  more  quickly  than  a  closed 
cesspool.  The  animal  ferment  01 
poison  that  is  developed  in  sewer  gas 
and  polluted  soil  produces  a  different 
kind  of  fever  and  bodily  disturbance 
than  that  induced  by  the  vegetable  fer- 
ment generated  in  marsh  miasm.  The 
latter  is  the  cause  of  ordinary  malarial 
fever,  while  the  former  is  responsible 
for  the  slower  and  usually  graver  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  typhoid  poison  may 
be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
the  breathing  organs  or  by  the  digest- 
ive tract,  particularly  the  latter.  It  is 
especially  water  and  milk  that  may  be 
tainted  with  the  poison,  and  these 
articles  are,  of  course,  very  freely  con- 
sumed by  children.  Thorough  boiling 
must  hence  be  enjoined  when  tne  dis- 
ease is  at  all  prevalent.  The  water  in 
wells  situated  near  privies  or  cesspools 
is  apt  to  be  affected.  Children  are  very 
sensitive  to  unhealthy  drain  emana- 
tions, and  hence  may  contract  disease 
directly  by  breathing  foul  air. 
Incubation  and  Initial  Symptoms. 

The  period  of  time  elapsing  between 
exposure  to  the  poison  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  several  weeks;  probably  on  an 
average  it  is  about  two  weeks.  This 
period  does  not  seem  to  be  so  definite 
and  constant  in  typhoid  fever  as  in 
some  other  diseases.  In  some  cases  the 
poison  appears  to  lie  dormant  in  the 
system  for  a  considerable  interval  of 
time.  The  fever  may  start  rather  ab- 
ruptly with  chills,  but  in  most  cases 
its  onset  is  insidious.    The  child  com- 


plains of  not  feeling  well,  loses  his 
appetite,  has  more  or  less  headache, 
and  may  be  seized  with  attacks  of 
vomiting.  If  closely  questioned,  there 
may  be  an  account  of  slight  chilliness 
or  a  "creeping"  feeling  up  and  down 
the  back.  The  symptoms  at  this  time 
resemble  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute 
indigestion  more  than  anything  else. 
At  some  time  of  the  day,  probably  to- 
wards evening,  the  face  will  become 
flushed,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  and  the 
child  will  present  general  evidences  of 
illness.  Following  this,  there  will 
probably  be  a  restless,  uneasy  night, 
with  frequent  requests  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Next  morning  the  fever  will 
have  subsided,  the  child  brightens  up 
considerably,  and  a  speedy  recovery  is 
anticipated.  The  digestive  disturb- 
ances and  loss  of  appetite  continue, 
however,  and  as  evening  comes  again 
the  fever  likewise  appears. 

Type  and  Progress  of  the  Fever. 
These  symptoms  are  repeated  day 
after  day  until  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
tinuous fever  has  taken  possession  of 
the  child.  The  fever  assumes  a  remit- 
tent type — that  is,  it  is  distinctly  high- 
er at  some  part  of  the  day  than  at 
another — but  never  completely  dis- 
appears. During  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  is  usually  the  time  for  an  increase 
of  temperature,  but  the  fever  curve 
does  not  present  the,  same  regularity 
in  children  as  in  adults.  Thus  the 
remissions  may  not  occur  at  the  same 
time  from  day  to  day,  and  the  fever 
may  run  up  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day.  In  average  cases 
the  highest  point  of  fever  ranges  from 
101°  F.  to  103°  F.,  and  the  lowest 
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from  99°  F.  to  101°  F.  In  several 
cases  it  may  reach  104°  F.  or  105°  F. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease.  Some- 
times sweating  is  noticed,  particularly 
in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  abatement  of  the  fever.  With  the 
progress  of  the  fever  the  child  be- 
comes emaciated,  loses  its  vitality,  is 
troubled  by  a  slight,  hacking  cough, 
and  usually  has  loose  bowels. 

Duration  of  Fever. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  in 
children  varies  more  than  in  adults 
It  lasts  in  most  cases  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  There  may  be  an  intermittent 
stage  of  fever,  with  a  normal  morning 
temperature,  lasting  some  days  after 
the  regular  continuous  fever  has  de- 
parted. In  some  cases,  however,  the 
remittent  fever  will  last  without  any 
break  for  four  or  five  weeks.  A  most 
peculiar  feature  in  children  is  that 
the  fever,  after  lasting  several  days  or 
a  week,  may  abruptly  subside  without 
any  apparent  cause.  This  tendency  of 
the  fever  to  abort  has  been  specially 
noticed  in  epidemics  occuring  in  chil- 
dren's institutions.  In  mild  epidemics 
only  about  one-half  of  the  cases  go  on 
to  the  full  development  of  the  disease, 
the  fever  suddenly  abating  at  the  end 
of  three,  five  or  ten  days. 

Tendency  to  Relapse. 

An  unfortunate  accompaniment  of 
the  fever  is  the  ease  with  which  re- 
lapses take  place.  Upon  a  little  over- 
exertion or  error  in  diet  the  fever 
which  was  about  departing  may  re- 
appear and  extend  over  its  original 
course  abain.  We  have  seen  so-called 
walking  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  children  were  not  entirely  free 


of  fever  for  eight  to  ten  weeks  on  ac- 
count of  relapses.  This  danger  is 
much  diminished  by  keeping  the  chil- 
dren absolutely  quiet.  A  peculiar 
symptom  that  sometimes  causes  alarm 
is  the  tendency  of  the  temperature 
to  sink  below  the  normal  during  con- 
valescence. We  have  seen  the  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  97°  F.  for  a  week  or 
more  at  this  time,  but  good  nursing 
and  tonic  treatment  will  soon  restore 
it  to  the  normal  point. 

Digestive  Disturbances. 

There  is  always  a  marked  loss  of 
appetite,  with  entire  disinclination  to 
take  nourishment.  The  tongue  has 
usually  a  thick  whitish  or  yellow  coat- 
ing along  the  center,  being  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges.  In  bad  cases  it  becomes 
dry.  Vomiting  is  often  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  and  may 
continue  until  its  close.  The  bowels 
are  usually  loose  and  the  stools  of  soft 
consistency ;  in  some  cases,  however, 
there  is  obstinate  constipation.  The 
abdomen  is  somewhat  distended  with 
gas  and  is  tender  on  pressure. 
Bronchial  Symptoms. 

A  slight  hacking  cough  is  noticed 
throughout  the  disease.  This  is  so 
marked  that  the  child  may  be  thought 
to  be  suffering  from  a  primary  bron- 
chitis, which  is  the  cause  of  fever. 
A  persistent  cough  with  emaciation 
must  awaken  a  suspicion  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  typhoid  poison  has  rela- 
tively a  much  more  irritable  effect 
upon  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
of  children  than  of  adults. 

Nervous  Symptoms. 

The  commonest  nervous  symptom 
is  a  condition  of  marked  apathy,  the 
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child  sometimes  appearing  almost 
stupefied.  This  may  be  the  first 
change  to  be  noticed  in  a  case.  A 
bright,  playful  child  loses  interest  in 
toys  and  amusements,  and  wishes  to 
be  let  alone  or  to  lie  quietly'  on  a 
lounge.  Complaint  is  often  made  of 
headache,  and  as  the  disease  advances 
there  will  very  likely  be  a  slight  de- 
lirium, especially  during  the  evening 
and  night.  The  sleep  may  be  rest- 
less and  disturbed  by  unpleasant 
dreams.  In  general  the .  severity  of 
the  nervous  symptoms  in  a  given  case 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  previous 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
child.  In  delicate,  high-strung  chil- 
dren the  nervous  disturbances  may 
overshadow  all  other  symptoms.  An 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  impressions  of  all  kinds 
will  be  noticed  in  most  cases. 
The  Rose-Colored  Rash. 
Nearly  all  adult  cases  present  a 
scanty  rose-colored  rash,  but  this  is 
frequently  absent  in  children.  When 
present  small  rose  spots  or  papules  a 
little  larger  in  size  than  a  pin's  head 
may  be  noticed,  especially  on  the  ab- 
domen and  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
and  more  rarely  on  the  legs.  They 
begin  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  come  in  several  suc- 
cessive crops,  each  papule  lasting 
three  days.  There  may  not  be  more 
than  five  or  six  of  these  spots  on  the 
whole  body  at  a  given  time,  so  that  a 
very  minute  inspection  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  discover  them.  The 
spots  disappear  temporarily  on  pres- 
sing and  cause  no  itching  or  other 
inconvenience. 


Typho -Malarial  Fever. 

This  term,  which  is  a  bad  one,  has 
come  into  pretty  general  use  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  to  indicate 
a  low,  continuous  fever  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  typhoid  and  malarial  poi- 
son. While  there  doubtless  may  be  a 
combination  of  malaria  with  regular 
typhoid  fever,  much  that  is  called 
typho-malarial  is  really  pure  typhoid 
fever.  Again,  the  term  typho-ma- 
larial is  made  to  cover  what  is  really 
a  pure  malarial  fever  of  low  type.  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
introduced  this  name,  as  it  has  led  to 
confusion  by  many  supposing  it  to  in- 
dicate a  special  disease  process,  and 
hence  not  using  proper  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. 
Very  bad  sanitary  conditions  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  continue  because 
the  use  of  the  name  typho-malaria  has 
lulled  the  family  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  This  fact  is  specially  to  be 
noted  because  the  term  typho-malarial 
fever  is  very  apt  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  milder  typhoid  of  chil- 
dren, by  those  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  latter  disease. 

Treatment. 

Every  mother  or  nurse  should  be 
provided  with  a  clinical  thermometer 
and  taught  how  to  use  it.  Fever  is 
such  a  common  symptom  with  little 
children  that  those  caring  for  them 
should  be  able  quickly  to  recognize  it. 
The  sense  of  touch,  while  often  reveal- 
ing a  rise  of  temperature,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  Thus  the  skin  may 
feel  comparatively  cool  in  cases  ac- 
companied by  a  really  high  fever,  from 
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the  fact  that  the  heated  blood  is  largely 
in  the  deeper  organs.  During  an 
acute  chill  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  at  fever  heat,  although  the 
skin  feels  cold,  as  will  quickly  be 
shown  by  the  thermometer.  In  other 
cases  where  the  skin  seems  very  warm, 
there  is  really  only  a  slight  fever,  or 
perhaps  none  at  all.  To  be  accurate 
we  must  thus  not  depend  solely  on  the 
sense  of  touch.  Any  child  having 
fever  should  promptly  be  put  to  bed, 
and  this  irrespective  of  its  cause.  If 
this  were  done  many  cases  of  illness 
would  be  checked  at  the  start.  When 
the  fever  does  not  quickly  subside  with 
this  treatment,  it  is  evidently  not 
ephemeral,  and  a  physician  should  be 
called  to  decide  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion exactly  the  cause  of  the  febrile 
disturbance.  This  again  will  often 
save  time  as  well  as  expense,  as  many 
diseases  can  be  checked  before  they 
have  gained  full  headway.  Every 
physician  sees  cases  in  which  children 
have  been  running  around  a  week  or 
more  with  a  fever  constantly  present, 
and  possibly  not  recognized  by  parents, 
who  were  wondering  at  the  cause  of 
disturbance. 

Such  a  proper  oversight  will  recog- 
nize a  continuous  fever  of  a  typhoid 
nature  before  it  has  been  present  very 
many  days.  No  matter  how  well 
these  children  may  be  doing,  they 
must  be  kept  quietly  in  bed  until  all 
trace  of  the  fever  has  disappeared. 
The  danger  of  relapses  has  already 
been  noticed.  By  allowing  the  chil- 
dren to'  get  up  and  exercise  too  early, 
we  have  known  two  or  three  relapses 
to  take  place,  until  they  were  worn  al- 


most to  a  skeleton.  At  the  early  part 
of  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  ordinary  malarial  fever  as 
the  cause  of  disturbance.  This  can  be 
done  by  giving  quinine  in  proper  doses 
under  the  advice  of  a  physician.  Qui- 
nine will  check  ordinary  malarial  fever, 
but  has  no  effect  in  aborting  typhoid 
fever.  The  latter  disease  must  run  a  cer- 
tain course,  and  our  energies  should  be 
devoted  principally  to  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  abundant  fluid 
diet.  Solids  must  not  be  allowed,  as 
they  increase  the  dangers  of  the  dis- 
ease. Milk  is  the  best  form  of  nour- 
ishment, and  at  least  a  quart  should  be 
administered  daily.  Barley  water  or 
lime  water  can  be  well  added  in  case 
the  milk  disagrees.  Beef  tea  is  like- 
wise a  good  article  of  diet.  In  the 
milder  cases  proper  rest  and  fluid 
nourishment  will  be  all  the  treatment 
required.  All  cases,  however,  had 
better  be  under  the  eye  of  a  physician, 
to  avoid  possible  complications.  Dur- 
ing convalescence  great  care  must 
continue  to  be  exercised  with  the  diet, 
as  an  indigestible  mass  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  will  quickly  bring  back  the 
fever  again. 

Disinfection. 

Typhoid  fever  is  not  directly  con- 
tagious ;  or,  if  so,  to  a  very  feeble  de- 
gree. These  cases  are  not  now  iso- 
lated in  general  hospitals.  The  virus 
of  the  disease,  however,  is  contained 
in  the  intestinal  discharges,  which 
must  be  promptly  disinfected.  By 
failing  to  do  this  the  soil  may  become 
infected  and  spread  the  disease  by 
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means  of  wells  or  running  water.  The 
following  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  dis- 
infectant : 

Sulphate  of  zinc   4  ounces 

Chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon table  salt)   2 

Dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Let  some  of  this  solution  stand  in 
the  chamber  used  by  the  patient.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  immerse  soiled 
clothing,  bed-linen,  etc.  A  strong 
carbolic  acid  solution  (1  to  20)  can 
also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  a  case  of  fever  occurs  in  a  given 
locality,  a  careful  inspection  must  be 
made  of  the  drainage,  condition  of 
cesspools  or  sewer  connections,  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  trouble 
before  further  mischief  ensues.  The 
following  disinfectant  can  be  employed 
in  soil  pipes,  sewers,  for  pouring  into 
water-closets,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  a  pound 
and  a  half  to  a  gallon  of  water. 


After  Treatment. 

A  continuous  fever  lasting  several 
weeks  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
patient's  tissues ;  hence  the  weakness 
and  emaciation  left  by  this  disease. 
In  addition  to  this,  even  a  mild  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever  often  appears  to 
sap  vitality  out  of  proportion  to  its 
severity.  Careful  tonic  treatment,  an 
abundance  of  easily  digested  food, 
avoidance  of  excitement  and  often  a 
change  of  air  will  be  beneficial.  A 
little  girl  recently  under  the  writer's 
care  for  this  disease  developed  St. 
Vitus'  dance  a  few  weeks  after  her  de- 
parture to  a  watering-place.  This  pe- 
culiar nervous  disease  was  undoubt- 
edly brought  on  by  the  condition  of 
system  left  by  the  typhoid  fever. 
Children  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  some  months  after  this  disease,  to 
see  that  their  health  and  strength  be 
fullv  restored. 


Rickets  and  Attendant  Diseases 


The  symptoms  described  in  our 
last  issue  are  some  of  the  most 
frequent  and  prominent  signs 
of  rickets.  The  results  of  this  dis- 
ease are  varied.  The  disordei  may 
be  so  rapid  and  overwhelming  in 
its  course  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  this  is  rare.  Death 
early  in  the  disease  from  some  of  its 
complications  is,  however,  not  un- 


common. False  croup  or  spasm  of 
the  larynx  may  bring  about  sudden 
and  frightful  death.  The  patient 
may  die  from  compression  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  the  thin 
skull  failing  in  its  normal  function 
of  protection  from  outside  injuries. 
Bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  diar- 
rhoea are  some  of  the  complications 
likely   to   terminate   fatally.  Chil- 
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dren  with  rickets  who  acquire  sum- 
mer diarrhoea  are  very  apt  to  die 
of  it. 

An  independent  disease  which 
would  usually  end  favorably,  occur- 
ring in  any  of  the  organs  already 
handicapped  and  disabled  by  rick- 
ets, is  more  likely  to  cause  death. 
Other  cases  end  fatally  in  con- 
sumption superinduced  partly  by 
the  chronic  catarrh  due  to  the  rick- 
ety general  condition,  and  partly  by 
disability  of  the  lungs  and  circula- 
tion from  the  distorted  chest  wall. 

But  the  majority  of  cases  of  rick- 
ets live,  with  more  or  less  defor- 
mity, to  old  age.  The  distortions 
are  the  signs  by  which  most  moth- 
ers and  guardians  of  children  recog- 
nize the  disease.  Some  of  these 
distortions  remain  after  the  rickety 
condition  itself  has  entirely  disap- 
peared or  been  cured ;  others  of 
them  disappear  almost  completely. 
To  the  first  class  belongs  the  de- 
formity about  the  head,  although 
the  bones  become  hard  and  strong, 
even  harder  and  stronger  than  nor- 
mal skulls;  yet  the  face  always 
seems  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  head  proper.  The  pigeon 
breast  is  especially  a  deformity  that 
may  remain,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
weak  lungs,  weak  bronchial  tubes 
and  a  more  or  less  disabled  heart. 
These  results  are  due  to  inability  to 
properly  expand  the  chest,  and  also 
to  undue  pressure  from  the  distorted 
ribs. 

The  bow-legs  and  knock-knees  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  seem  to 
recover  as  the  children  grow  up,  but 


the  arm  and  leg  bones  are  short, 
leaving  a  permanently  stunted 
body. 

In  the  female,  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  pelvis  are  a  source  of 
great  difficulty  in  child-birth,  and 
they  have  been  the  cause  of  death  to 
both  mother  and  baby  during  labor. 
A  peculiar  spinal  trouble,  known  as 
a  "twist  in  the  spine"  or  "angel 
wing,"  from  the  wring-like  projec- 
tion of  the  shoulder-blade,  occur- 
ring for  the  most  part  in  young 
girls,  originates  in  all  probability 
from  rickets  in  early  life.  It  is  a 
deviation  of  the  spinal  column  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  may  be- 
come an  extremely  painful  and  seri- 
ous trouble  from  the  unsightly 
shape  it  gives  the  body,  and  also 
from  the  pressure  upon  and  distor- 
tion of  the  various  organs.  The  cu- 
rious condition  known  as  "sway- 
back"  in  horses  has  its  analogue  in 
the  human  body,  and  this  is  also 
probably  due,  like  the  "twist  in  the 
spine,"  to  the  influence  of  early 
rickets  upon  the  bones  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  upon  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  which  support  it. 

Any  or  all  of  the  deformities  men- 
tioned in  the  above  enumeration  of 
"symptoms"  may  remain  more  or 
less  well  marked  throughout  life. 
Treatment. 

First  of  all,  all  the  causes  and  all 
the  tendencies  to  the  development 
of  this  disease  must,  where  possible, 
be  removed.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  we  mentioned  a  large 
number  of  avoidable  causes.  Some, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid. 
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For  instance,  feeble  parents  cannot 
expect  to  bear  children  of  the  same 
robustness  of  constitution  as  do 
strong  parents.  But  unfortunately 
few  persons  in  young  adult  life  real- 
ly consider  what  is  their  strength  of 
constitution,  and  if  they  did  they 
would  probably  ignore  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  puny  children,  be- 
cause they  had  "outgrown"  their 
weaknesses.  They  wonder  why 
their  children  are  feeble,  but  the  old 
family  physician  would  remark  up- 
on the  likeness  of  the  child  to  one 
or  other  of  its  parents  when  a  child. 
Upon  the  children  of  such  parentage 
much  thought  and  care  as  to  nutri- 
tion and  "bringing  up"  must  be 
spent. 

During  pregnancy  the  mother 
must  be  kept  in  good  health.  The 
baby's  diet  must  be  so  regulated  as 
to  prevent  that  most  frequent  of  the 
causes  of  rickets,  indigestion.  The 
best  food  is  the  mother's  milk.  If, 
however,  we  have  a  sickly  mother, 
or  she  has  no  milk,  or,  even  worse, 
her  milk  is  poor,  we  have  to  look  for 
a  substitute.  The  best  one  is  a  wet 
nurse  as  near  the  mother's  age  and 
time  of  delivery  as  possible.  Next 
comes  the  milk  of  other  animals — 
cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk;  after 
these,  the  artificial  foods.  Details  of 
feeding  do  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper,  and  are  very  famil- 
iar to  the  regular  readers  of  Baby- 
hood. 

After  proper  and  sufficient  food, 
the  best  remedies  are  fresh  and  dry 
air,  change  of  climate  and  sea  bath- 
ing, or,  if  the  latter  is  not  within 


reach,  water  with  salt  in  it  may  be 
used  for  a  bath,  daily.  As  a  tonic 
and  food,  cod-liver  oil  can  be  given 
in  quantities  to  suit  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Mountain  air  and  sea  air 
are  both  highly  recommended,  but 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a  most 
excellent  prescription.  Medicines 
are  not  to  be  given  except  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  can  be  re- 
lieved by  simple  domestic  measures. 
To  prevent  taking  cold  from  the  ex- 
cessive perspiration,  the  baby  may 
wear  soft,  absorbent,  wool  garments 
close  to  the  skin,  and  they  must  be 
changed  frequently.  A  sponge  bath 
of  vinegar  and  water,  one  part  of 
the  former  to  six  of  the  latter,  daily, 
will  help  to  check  this  perspiration 
and  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  skin.  It 
can  be  used  night  and  morning. 

If  muscular  weakness  is  pro- 
nounced, a  good  deal  of  care  and 
common  sense  is  to  be  exercised  in 
not  allowing  the  baby  to  sit  up  or 
stand  upon  its  feet  too  early  or  too 
long  at  first.  If  the  disease  is  very 
marked,  the  patient  must  never  be 
carried  on  the  arm,  but  on  a  pillow, 
suporting  the  head  and  back.  Too 
sudden  or  careless  handling  may 
break  some  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
or  leg.  Sudden  or  continuous  pres- 
sure about  the  skull  must  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
bones  are  often  very  thin  and  deli- 
cate. 

Constipation  is  often  the  first 
symptom  of  rickets.  Efforts  to 
move  the  bowels  with  medicine 
must  never  be  made.  Treatment 
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for  the  rickets  is  treatment  for  the 
constipation. 

Convulsions  may  occur  at  any 
time  during  the  disease.  While 
waiting  for  the  doctor,  it  is  best  to 
do  something  to  relieve  these,  and 
whether  they  are  due  to  rickets  or 
to  some  other  cause,  a  good  remedy 
is  a  warm  bath,  either  to  the  feet  or 
to  the  whole  body,  excepting  the 
head.  Mustard  in  the  bath  will  ma- 
terially assist. 

For  the  more  severe  complica- 
tions, as  false  croup,  diarrhoea, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.,  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician  is  indispensable, 
as  it  always  is  for  these  diseases  in 
any  case. 

The  deformities  need  special 
treatment,  varying  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  distortion,  the  bones  affected, 
and  the  age  of  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  period  of  the  disease  in  which  it 
occurs.  In  the  early  stages,  while 
the  rickety  condition  is  acute,  little 


can  be  done  besides  general  treat- 
ment. Many  of  these  distortions, 
as  the  children  grow  up,  become  less 
and  less  prominent.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  curvatures  in  the 
arms  and  legs.  The  "pigeon  breast" 
is  a  serious  difficulty  which,  when 
it  once  develops,  usually  remains  in 
a  troublesome  degree.  These  bony 
deformities  may  be  treated  by  ap- 
paratus or  by  operation.  Until  the 
active  rickety  influence  has  ceased, 
an  operation  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  for  if  the  rickets  continued 
after  the  operation,  the  deformity 
would  very  likely  return  and  neces- 
sitate further  operative  treatment. 

Apparatus  in  the  shape  of  braces, 
springs,  splints  of  various  materials, 
etc.,  are  used,  and  when  properly 
applied,  and  at  the  proper  time,  are 
of  great  value;  but  no  apparatus  can 
be  wisely  and  properly  adjusted  ex- 
cept by  a  competent  surgeon  or  spe- 
cialist of  large  experience. 


Nursery  Problems 


QUESTION  OF  DIET. 
Caution  in  Selection  of  the  First  Solid  Food. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood 
and  have  received  much  valuable  informa- 
lion  from  its  pages,  but  have  never  as  yet 
isked  advice  through  its  columns.  Now, 
however,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  I  am  feed- 


ing my  baby  aright.  She  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  tiny  creature,  but  that  she  in- 
herits, both  parents  being  small ;  yet  she  is 
plump  and  in  perfect  health  apparently, 
sleeps  well,  has  walked  ever  since  she  was 
a  year  old,  and  is  just  cutting  her  eye  teeth, 
having  cut  the  others  regularly  and  with 
no  trouble.  She  is  slightly  constipated, 
though  she  always  has  one  movement  a  day 
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and  often  two.  She  was  nursed  until  nine 
months  of  age,  when  she  was  gradually 
weaned.,  by  the  use  of  milk — two-thirds  milk 
md  one-third  boiling  water,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  portion  of  milk,  until  it  was 
all  milk.  Now.  at  twenty-two  months  of 
age,  she  will  eat  breakfast  of  some  farina- 
ceous food,  varied  each  morning,  hominy 
being  the  favorite  food.  With  this  she 
drinks  a  cup  of  milk.  After  her  breakfast 
she  will  eat  no  solid  food  all  day  except 
crackers,  either  the  "Educator''  or  Gra- 
ham. I  do  not  allow  her  to  eat  sweet  crack- 
ers or  cookies.  Occasionally,  she  will  eat 
a  little  bread,  and  a  little  raw  egg  beaten 
up  with  sugar.  Everything  else  she  posi- 
tively refuses,  but  she  drinks  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day. 

(1)  Would  it  be  better  for  her  to  have 
more  solid  food,  and  what  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

(2)  As  long  as  she  seems  so  well  would 
you  try  forcing  her  to  eat  anything  else? 

(3)  Does  she  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk?  (We  have  our  own  cow  and  she 
gets  good  pure  milk.) 

(4)  Do  you  consider  the  crackers  harm- 
ful? 

Anxious  Mother. 

Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

(1)  In  our  judgment,  especially  as 
the  teeth  are  somewhat  late  in  com- 
ing, she  does  not  need  more  solid 
food.  The  next  change  would  be  ad- 
ditional farinaceous  food;  or  a  broth 
or  beef  juice  with  bread  or  cracker 
may  be  used  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

(2)  No.    Forcing  will  do  no  good. 

(3)  The  amount  is  not  large,  but 
perhaps  enough  for  a  small  child  with 
a  moderate  appetite.  As  she  is  plump 
\nd  well,  we  should  be  inclined  to  be 
content  with  the  condition  and  avoid 
meddling  unless  some  need  were  evi- 

,  dent. 

(4)  There  is  no  reason  to  think  they 


are  harmful  if  she  chews  them  or 
softens  them  well  with  saliva. 


Hours  of  Feeding;  Barley  and  Otmeal,  and 
Other  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  feed  my  baby  at  6  and  10  a.  m., 
2,  6  and  10  p.  m.  Is  the  four-hour  period 
too  long  for  a  child  of  one  year?  Would 
it  be  better  to  dispense  with  the  10  p.  m. 
meal  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  five  feed- 
ings, increase  the  interval ;  or  decrease  the 
number  of  feedings  to  four? 

(2)  Is  the  barley  and  oatmeal  water 
used  in  diluting  milk  best  prepared  from 
the  whole  grain  or  from  the  flour ;  and  with 
what  proportion  of  water? 

(3)  If  oatmeal  porridge  is  strained  will 
it  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  bowels? 
If  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  mealy  water, 
obtained  by  stirring  the  meal  in  cold  water 
and  allowing  it  to  settle,  will  not  the  pro- 
portion of  starch  be  too  great? 

(4)  Is  there  less  starch  in  barley  and 
oatmeal  than  in  wheat? 

(5)  Will  not  the  sterilizing  of  milk  in- 
crease constipation  in  a  child  already  sub- 
ject to  it? 

(6)  Is  sugar  constipating? 

New  Haven,  Conn.  A.  B.  C. 

(1)  For  the  present  the  schedule 
need  not  be  changed. 

(2)  Barley  water  is  usually  in  cities 
made  from  barley  flour;  but  it  can  be 
as  well  made  from  clean  barley  ground 
in  a  clean  coffee  mill.  The  oatmeal 
water  is,  of  course,  from  the  meal. 

(3)  The  strained  oatmeal  is  not  as 
laxative  as  the  unstrained ;  but  as  the 
unstrained  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fit  for  a 
child  of  one  year,  the  strained  is  bet- 
ter. If  the  "mealy  water"  is  thor- 
oughly boiled  the  starch  will  be  suffi- 
ciently changed  to  be  digestible. 

(4)  The  starch  is  greater  in  wheat 
than  in  oatmeal ;  in  the  latter  greater 
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than  in  the  barley,  which  has  the  least 
of  all  the  commonly  used  cereals. 

(5)  It  does  not,  in  our  belief.  It 
does  prevent  diarrhcea,  and  the  two 
effects  are  often  confounded  in  this  as 
in  other  connections. 

(6)  Sugar  in  moderate  quantities, 
properly  mixed  with  food,  has  no 
marked  effect  upon  the  bowels ;  but  is, 
especially  the  coarser  varieties  and 
molasses,  esteemed  slightly  laxative, 
although,  when  mixed  diet  is  taken, 
the  effect  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  food  upon  which  it 
is  usually  eaten.  Sugar  in  excess,  es- 
pecially in  children,  often  excites  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
tract,  which  may  be  attended  with  con- 
stipation, but  more  commonly  with 
looseness,  or  with  alternation  of  the 
two  conditions.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  try  brown  sugar  or  molasses  as  a 
remedy,  when  needed,  for  constipa- 
tion. But,  on  account  of  the  disad- 
vantages just  mentioned,  it  should  be 
given  with  watchfulness,  and  the  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  consider  un- 
limited sweets  as  a  part  of  its  dietary. 


Probable  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  an  inexperi- 
enced mother,  and  should  be  very  grateful 
for  advice  about  my  baby.  Ever  since  he 
was  born  he  has  vomited  a  great  deal.  I 
gave  up  nursing  him  when  he  was  three 
months  old,  and  have  tried  everything  for 
him,  but  the  vomiting  still  continues  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  My  baby  grows 
steadily  nevertheless.  Would  Babyhood 
advise  me  to  keep  on  trying  the  different 
foods  until  I  get  something  which  seems  to 
agree  with  him,  or  go  back  to  the  sterilized 
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milk  with  water,  a  little  sugar  and  lime 
water,  and  just  endure  the  vomiting?  It 
occurs  from  the  time  he  has  taken  his  bot- 
tle possibly  until  three  hours  after.  Is  it 
healthful  or  not?  C. 
New  York  City. 

Vomiting  is  not  healthful.  Regur- 
gitation of  food,  if  the  amount  has 
been  excessive,  is  not  a  sign  of  disease, 
but  of  a  physiological  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  stomach  against  such  treat- 
ment. Just  how  long  you  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  food  to  suit  does  not 
appear,  as  the  age  of  the  child  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  not  given,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  child's  digestion  could 
be  put  right  promptly  by  a  little  med- 
ical advice.  But  on  general  principles 
we  may  say  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  changing  from  food  to  food.  The 
changes  are  not  usually  made  for  any 
reason  except  that  the  present  one  is 
not  satisfactory.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  ascertain  why  it  disagrees,  nor  if  the 
next  will  probably  be  better 


An  Eighteen-Months'  Outfit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  number  of 
dresses,  aprons,  skirts  (flannel  and  muslin 
or  cambric),  wraps,  etc.,  considered  suf- 
ficient for  a  child  of  eighteen  months  in 
order  to  appear  tidy  and  moderately  well 
dressed  without  extravagance.  Is  a  child 
at  that  age  old  enough  for  diaper  drawers? 
In  fact  I  want  to  know  what  a  baby  ought 
to  wear.  V. 

Nebraska. 

Much  depends  upon  individual  con- 
ditions:  whether  the  child  remains 
chiefly  at  home  or  goes  about  much ; 
whether  there  may  be  unlimited  de- 
mands upon  the  laundry  or  great  care 
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must  be  used  not  to  overburden  al- 
ready burdened  hands ;  whether  the 
climate  is  unusually  variable  so  that 
a  number  of  similar  garments  of  dif- 
ferent weights  are  important,  and 
many  other  things ;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  with  defmiteness  so 
comprehensive  a  question  as  the  one 
concerning  a  proper  wardrobe  for  a 
child  of  eighteen  months.  What 
would  be  ample  in  some  circumstances 
would  be  limited  in  others,  and  what 
would  be  superfluous  in  some  cases 
would  barely  suffice  in  others. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will 
contribute  a  list  of  articles  which  their 
experience  has  proved  requisite,  stat- 
ing circumstances  with  sufficient  defin- 
iteness  to  make  a  basis  for  the  guid- 
ance of  others. 

A  child  is  old  enough  to  wear  diaper 
or  any  drawers  when  it  can  make  its 
wants  understood. 


The  Infant's  Band. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  I  trouble  you  to  settle  a  vexed  ques- 
tion on  my  mind?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  have  my  baby  wear  her  little  flannel 
bands  until  she  is  through  her  second  sum- 
mer, and  if  not,  when  should  I  take  them 
off?  She  is  nearly  seven  months  old,  and 
has  just  put  on  short  clothes. 

Philadelphia.  M.  H.  B. 

There  is  no  right  or  wrong  time  for 
leaving  off  a  child's  flannel  bands. 
The  usefulness  of  the  band  is  simply 
in  keeping  the  bowels  warm  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  sudden  chills;  con- 
sequently they  are  as  valuable  to  a 
half-grown  child  or  an  adult  as  to  an 
infant.    Babies  who  creep  or  sit  upon 


the  floor  a  good  deal  are,  perhaps, 
more  liable  to  such  chills  because  of 
their  frequently  being  in  unavoidable 
draughts. 


House  Temperature;  Night  Wear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  read  the  recent  articles  as  to 
proper  clothing,  I  wish  to  ask  the  follow- 
ing questions  regarding  the  dress  of  my  lit- 
tle girl,  who  will  be  two  years  old  in  Octo- 
ber. Our  house  is  thoroughly  heated  in 
winter  by  a  hot  air  furnace,  the  air  coming 
from  outside,  besides  having  plenty  of  sun- 
light. My  little  girl  is  now  wearing  a 
woollen  knitted  shirt  which  comes  to  her 
wrists  and  covers  the  bowels ;  diapers,  cash- 
mere stockings,  shoes,  a  cotton  underwaist 
to  which  is  buttoned  a  flannel  and  a  cotton 
skirt;  then  a  dress  of  cotton.  I  expect  to 
put  drawers  of  cotton  on  her  instead  of 
the  diaper  this  summer.  She  has  always 
been  a  remarkably  healthy  child,  last  winter 
having  had  only  two  very  slight  attacks  of 
running  at  the  nose  which  lasted  two  days. 

(1)  Should  a  child  be  dressed  in  light 
weight  flannel  or  woven  woollen  undergar- 
ments from  the  neck  to  the  wrists  and 
ankles?  If  so,  is  a  flannel  skirt  necessary 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  besides  the  un- 
dergarment of  flannel? 

(2)  Will  a  flannel  dress  be  advisable  next 
winter  instead  of  cotton? 

(3)  Should  a  child  wear  only  a  night- 
gown at  night,  and  of  what  material? 

(4)  Should  you  consider  an  east  piazza 
a  good  place  for  a  child  on  which  to  play 
and  sit  in  the  summer,  the  floor  boards 
close-fitting,  and  having  gates  at  either 
end  of  the  piazza?  We  have  a  large  lawn 
in  which  she  can  run  about,  but  the  piazza 
is  shadier. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  E.  M.  R. 

(1)  Babyhood  certainly  recom- 
mends that  a  child  should  be  dressed 
in  woollen  undergarments  covering 
the  body  evenly  from  neck  to  wrists 
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and  ankles.  A  flannel  skirt  is  desir- 
able in  summer  no  less  than  in  winter, 
although  it  should  be  of  lighter 
weight. 

(2)  There  is  a  protection  in  flannel 
dresses  for  winter  which  cotton  can 
never  afford;  but  most  mothers  feel 
that,  at  the  age  of  two,  it  is  still  im- 
portant to  use  frocks  that  can  be  easily 
laundried.  A  close-fitting  garment  of 
flannel,  similar  to  a  woman's  "prin- 
cess" dress,  has  been  acceptably  worn 
under  cotton  slips  by  some  of  Baby- 
hood's babies.  In  this  case  the  flan- 
nel petticoat  is  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  questions  of  climate  and 
individual  surroundings  bear  so 
strongly  upon  the  subject  of  proper 
clothing  that  it  is  difficult  to  advise 
beyond  certain  elementary  points.  In 
most  parts  of  this  country  a  well-se- 
cured nightgown  of  light  all-wool  or 
cotton-and-wool  flannel,  cut  with  legs 
and  feet,  where  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  make  it  practicable,  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  the  close- 
clinging  woollen  shirt  is  a  safeguard 
which  nothing  can  equal. 

(4)  Yes,  unless  there  is  some  pe- 
culiarity of  climate  or  location  which 
we  do  not  appreciate.  The  eastern 
piazza  will  be  dried  and  purified  by 
the  morning  sunshine  and  will  be  a 
wholesome  place  for  playing  after- 
ward. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 
A  Possible  Ante-Natal  Error. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  two-year-old  daughter's  legs 
are  somewhat  bowed;  she  turns  her  right 


foot  in  slightly,  and  her  left  foot  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  She  has  per- 
fectly shaped  feet,  walks  and  runs  well  but 
ungracefully. 

I  ate  food  before  her  birth  that  had  no 
bone-forming  material  in  it  mostly,  as  was 
recommended  to  insure  an  easy  delivery. 
I  think  this  caused  her  bones  to  be  soft. 
She  did  not  walk  until  nineteen  months 
of  age;  before  walking  she  crept  four 
months.  The  first  month  she  sat  upright, 
turning  her  right  foot  under  her  when  she 
crept.  The  last  three  months  she  turned 
her  left  foot  under  her  in  creeping.  I  think 
this  caused  the  turning  inward  of  her  feet. 
She  did  not  cut  any  teeth  until  fourteen 
months  of  age.  She  has  always  had  good 
health. 

May  the  turning  of  her  feet  be  caused  by 
weak  ankles?  I  have  put  a  corset  shoe  on 
her  to  strengthen  the  ankles,  but  it  does 
not  have  any  effect.  Will  she  outgrow  this 
trouble,  or  ought  she  be  treated;  if  so, 
what  treatment  is  necessary? 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  S.  H.  R. 

While  we  are  heartily  opposed  to 
the  dietary  alluded  to,  as  being  disad- 
vantageous to  both  mother  and  child 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  do  not 
feel  able  to  say  whether  it  was  in  this 
case  the  sole  cause  of  the  rickets,  or 
whether  some  post-natal  influence  was 
at  least  as  active. 

The  in-toe  and  the  bow-leg  are  as- 
sociated distortions,  the  twist  of  the 
shin  bone  turning  the  .foot  inward. 
Occasionally  growth  does  straighten 
the  limb  and  the  foot  with  it ;  these  are 
the  cases  which  give  rise  to  the  hope 
that  bow-legs  will  be  "outgrown.'' 
But  practically  in  the  great  mass  of 
cases  the  deformity  is  not  outgrown. 
Development  of  muscle  somewhat 
hides  it,  and  in  girls  the  dress,  after 
childhood,  effectually  conceals  it.  If 
the  curve  is  considerable,  and  persists 
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after  three  or  four  years  of  age,  we 
think  that  a  well  fitting  brace,  if  you 
can  get  it,  will  prove  advantageous. 


Beer  for  the  Nursing  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  On  all  sides  I  hear  the  advice  to 
mothers  nursing  babies  to  drink  plenty  of 
beer.  I  would  like  to  ask,  does  beer  really 
exercise  such  a  marked  influence  on  the 
supply  of  mother's  milk  as  is  generally 
supposed,  and  is  there  no  other  beverage 
that  would  answer  the  same  purpose? 

(2)  If  enough  should  be  taken  to  intoxi- 
cate, would  it  have  any  injurious  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk?  C.  E.  \Y. 

York  Citx. 

(1)  In  our  judgment  beer  does  not 
have  a  very  marked  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  milk,  and  we  rarely  rec- 
ommend it  in  practice.  Some  persons 
experience  an  increase  of  appetite 
when  they  take  beer  with  or  before 
meals,  and  to  such  we  think  it  advan- 
tageous, in  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an  ap- 
petizer. As  a  direct  producer  of  milk 
we  do  not  think  it  preferable  to  milk 
or  cocoa  or  malt. 

(2)  Certainly.  If  a  hired  wet  nurse 
were  to  take  beer  to  this  extent  we 
should  advise  her  prompt  dismissal. 
Common  beer  drinking,  at  irregular 
times  and  in  large  quantity,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  only  a  disadvantage  to  the 
child. 


Mouth-Breathing;  Thumb-Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood. 

(1)   My  little  girl,  six  weeks  old,  has 
the  habit  of  breathing  through  her  mouth 
both  when  awake  and  when  asleep.  She 
can  breathe  easily  through  her  nose,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  once  in  a  while 


she  will  have  a  nap  with  her  lips  tight 
shut.  She  has  never  had  any  appearance 
of  a  cold.  Is  this  habit  anything  to  feel 
anxious  about?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  be 
overcome  in  so  young  a  baby? 

(2)  Also,  what  are  the  evil  effects  of 
thumb-sucking?  My  baby  sucks  wildly  at 
any  part  of  her  hand  that  she  can  find,  and 
will,  I  think,  very  soon  find  her  thumb  to 
solace  herself.  I  see  in  a  recent  issue  that 
"the  arguments  are  all  against  the  habit,'? 
and  I  wrould  like  to  know  whether  the  harm 
is  a  physical  one  or  simply  the  formation 
of  a  habit  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  over- 
come later  on. 

(3)  Can  a  baby  swallow  air  by  drawing 
at  the  nipple  after  the  bottle  is  empty? 
If  so,  is  it  likely  to  give  her  wind  colic? 

Fall  River.  Mass.    '.  A.  A. 

(1)  The  ordinary  cause  of  mouth- 
breathing  is  partial  or  complete  ob- 
struction in  the  upper  (nasal)  air  pas- 
sages. This  is  not  common  in  so 
young  children  from  adenoid  growths 
and  had  you  not  said  that  the  child 
had  no  "cold,''"  we  should  have  thought 
directlv  of  wha+  is  popularly  known  as 
"snuffles."  There  is  no  need  of  anxiety 
in  the  matter,  for  if  the  trouble  per- 
sists medical  examination  will  reveal 
any  obstruction  if  it  exists,  and  it  can 
doubtless  be  relieved. 

(2)  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  all  or' 
most  cases  any  very  serious  effects 
follow.  But  at  the  best  it  is  an  un- 
desirable habit  not  easy  to  get  rid  of, 
and  in  many  cases  real  injury  is  done. 
The  more  striking  injurier.  are  to  the 
shape  of  the  jaws  and  position  of  the 
front  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  protrude  remarkably,  and  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  often  pressed  back- 
ward. Occasionally  the  nose  is  also 
distorted  from  the  pressure  of  the 
forefinger  upon  it.    For  other  reasons 
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continued  sucking  of  the  thumb  or  of 
anything  else  is  objectionable.  If  you 
look  at  our  recent  numbers  you  will 
see  some  other  less  common  effects 
pointed  out.  In  your  child  the  effect 
to  suck  the  hand  may  be,  as  rubbing 
the  gums  or  sucking  the  fingers  often 
is,  a  sign  of  enlarged  or  irritated  ton- 
sils; and  this  taken  with  the  mouth- 
breathing  may  give  you  a  clue  to  fol- 
low. 

(3)  Yes,  air  may  be  swallowed, 
and  we  believe  that  it  does  conduce  to 
colic. 


parts  where  special  cleanliness  is  need- 
ed. 

(3)  By  causing  irritation  of  the 
skin,  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  even 
by  ulcerations.  Even  where  these  ef- 
fects are  absent,  there  is  often  the 
smell  of  retained  and  fermenting 
urine. 

(4)  So  many  causes  may  produce 
such  a  condition  that  we  cannot  tell 
what  one  or  ones  are  at  work  in  this 
case.  If  no  local  irritant  can  be  dis- 
covered, we  should  look  to  the  state 
of  the  digestion. 


The  Use  of  Soap;  Rubber  Diapers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Being  very  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  babies,  I  am  often  puzzled, 
and  now  that  I  have  Babyhood  at  hand,  ask 
the  favor  of  being  enlightened. 

(1)  Does  oatmeal  become  constipating  if 
cooked  over  ten  minutes?  Have  been  feed- 
ing my  little  one  gruel  at  times,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  affect  her  that  way. 

(2)  Do  you  advise  the  frequent  use  of 
soap  with  a  baby's  bath? 

(3)  In  what  way  does  the  use  of  a  rub- 
ber diaper  show  ill  effects? 

(4)  What  do  you  think  causes  the  slight 
roughness  or  appearance  of  small  pimples 
(not  red)  on  the  limbs,  especially  the  calf 
of  the  leg? 

My  baby  has  almost  perfect  health,  has 
her  bath  daily,  but  this  is  indoors  most  of 
the  time ;  lives  on  artificial  food  and  beef 
peptonoids ;  she  has  worn  the  rubber  diaper 
a  great  deal  at  night,  but  I  have  left  it  off 
lately  since  I  began  taking  Babyhood. 

Ohio.  V. 

(1)  No.  We  do  not  think  the  re- 
sult was  due  to  the  oatmeal.  It  ought 
to  be  well  cooked. 

(2)  Good  soap  should  be  used  on 


Relation  of  Common  to  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  inform  me  what  proportions  of 
water  and  condensed  milk  must  be  used  in 
order  to  dilute  the  latter  to  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  milk?  S.  H.  W. 

New  York  City. 

It  depends  upon  the  brand  you  use. 
In  most  cases  the  information  will  be 
found  printed  on  the  can  or  accom- 
panying circular.  Ordinarily  four  to 
five  parts  water  to  one  of  condensed 
milk  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 


"The  Soft  Spot." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  How  much  pressure  can  be  laid  upon 
the  soft  spot  of  the  head  of  a  baby  two 
months  old  without  serious  injury? 

My  little  girl,  who  is  twenty-one  months 
old,  tried  to  help  herself  to  a  kiss  one  day 
when  I  had  left  the  baby  within  reach  for 
a  few  minutes.  Her  one  hand  was  pressed 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  but  he  did  not  cry 
out  as  if  in  pain. 

(2)  Would  injury  there  make  a  child 
idiotic  ? 
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(3)  Do  you  think  a  blow  on  the  head 
would  cause  cholera  infantum  ? 

Rochelle,  111.  A.  C.  A. 

(1)  Just  how  great  a  pressure  we 
cannot  say,  but  simple  pressure  which 
did  not  bruise  the  tissue  probably  can 
be  tolerated  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Some  savage  races  or  tribes  are  said 
to  make  continuous  pressure  to  modify 
the  shape  of  the  skull ;  one  of  the 
well-known  instances  being  that  of  the 
Flathead  Indians.  The  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  ''soft  spot"  is  from  its 
exposure  to  blows,  which  might  in- 
jure the  contents  of  the  skull;  but 
practically  such  injuries  are  very  rare 
indeed. 

(2)  The  effects  of  artificial  pressure 
upon  the  skull,  and  of  the  peculiar 
shape  of  skull  due  to  premature  union 
of  some  of  the  sutures,  have  been  con- 
siderably studied,  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  they  have  any  particular 
relation  to  intellectual  power  or  the 
want  of  it.  The  practices  of  the  Flat- 
heads  are  said  not  to  affect  their  in- 
telligence. A  wound  setting  up  in- 
flamation  or  depressing  a  piece  of 
bone,  might  cause  idiocy  as  it  does 
epilepsy  sometimes,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  injuries  of  importance  to  the 
"soft  spot"  are  rare. 

(3)  We  do  not.  Real  cholera  in- 
fantum we  suppose  is  usually  an  in- 
fectious disease. 


A  Newspaper  Remedy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  find  the  following  in  a  newspaper:  "It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  children  to 
get  beans,  grains  of  corn  and  other  foreign 
substances  up  their  noses.      This  simple 


remedy  is  worth  remembering :     Get  the 
child  to  open  its  mouth,  apply  your  mouth 
to  it  and  blow  hard.    The  offending  sub- 
stance will  be  expelled."    Is  this  a  fact? 
Brooklyn.  G.  H.  R. 

When  the  substance  is  not  at  all  im- 
pacted, it  would  probably  work,  at 
least  sometimes — probably  little  if  any 
better  however  than  strong  blowing 
by  the  child  itself  if  old  enough  to  di- 
rect the  performance.  It  is  a  harmless 
procedure  however.  When  the  sub- 
stance is  impacted,  some  manipulation 
is  necessary. 

Snuff  and  other  sternutatories  were 
used  formerly  for  the  same  purpose. 


Nail-Biting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half  years 
has  lately  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  pick- 
ing at  her  nails.  She  has  learned  it  from 
a  relative  with  whom  she  is  constantly  as- 
sociated, and  who  has  tried  for  many  years 
to  break  himself  of  the  trick,  but  without 
avail.  This  fact  makes  the  task  of  break- 
ing her  seem  almost  hopeless.  She  is  an 
affectionate,  but  nervous  and  excitable  child, 
upon  whom  a  whipping  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect.  She  is  too  young  to  be 
reasoned  with.  I  have  kept  a  mitten  on 
her  for  days,  only  to  see  the  picking  re- 
sumed with  redoubled  ardor  the  moment 
it  was  taken  off.  I  fear  the  little  fingers 
will  be  permanently  disfigured,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  trick  be  fastened  upon  my 
child  for  life. 

A  Perplexed  Mother. 

Sioux  City,  la. 

We  assume  that  you  cannot  remove 
the  child  from  the  influence  of  the  bad 
example.  The  trick  is  a  most  persis- 
tent one  if  established.  In  breaking 
it  up  we  think  we  have  had  the  best 
results  from  the  mitten,  and  (when 
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these  are  left  off )  from  the  close  trim- 
ming of  the  nails  so  that  they  are  not 
easily  picked  at :  and  further,  in  case 
of  nail  biting,  the  dipping  the  finger 
tips  into  a  very  bitter  solution,  quinine 
for  instance,  which  will  usually  dis- 
gust the  child  if  the  ringers  are  put 
into  the  mouth. 


Severity  of  Whooping-Cough  in  Relation  to 
Age. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Does  whooping-cough  generally  "go 
harder"  with  infants,  say  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  than  with  children  somewhat 
older,  other  things  being  equal?  W. 

Manchester.  Ky. 

We  cannot  answer  the  question  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  put ; 
that  is,  to  say  whether  the  severity 
of  the  disease  is  greater  at  seven  or 
eight  months  than  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
much  older  children  you  have  in  mind. 
This,  however,  we  can  say :  the  mor- 
tality from  whooping-cough — doubt- 
less chiefly  from  pulmonary  compli- 
cations— is  much  greater  in  young 
children  than  in  those  of  what  is  call- 
ed "the  school  age."  In  fact  the  mor- 
tality is  chiefly  under  three,  indeed 
even  under  two  years  of  age.  The 
actual  loss,  however,  in  children  of 
ordinary  strength  and  well  cared  for. 
is  not  very  great,  although  among  the 
poor  and  neglected  classes  the  disease 
and  its  sequels  account  for  a  good 
many  deaths.  In  the  mild  season  the 
danger  of  pulmonary  complications  is 
less,  and  hence  the  danger  from  the 
disease  is  less. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

A.  S.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt.—We  much 
prefer  the  glycerine.  First,  because 
we  always  prefer  a  remedy  the  com- 
position of  which  we  know,  to  one  of 
which  we  do  not.  Second,  because  we 
have  known  of  several  instances  where 
the  use  of  the  article  you  name  (and 
in  one  case  every  time  it  was  used) 
was  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  bell- 
adonna poisoning.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  drug  or  any  of  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  in  the  mixture,  but  the 
result  has  occurred  too  many  times  to 
allow  us  to  feel  safe  in  its  use,  inas- 
much as  the  effects  of  belladonna  are 
very  variable,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  drug,  and  especially  according 
to  individual  susceptibility. 

0.,  Hiram.  Me. — First  of  all  see  if 
his  gums  are  not  tender  from  a  com- 
ing .tooth,  or  if  possibly  his  throat  is 
not  sore.  If  there  is  no  local  trouble 
and  you  wish  to  continue  the  same 
mixture  as  before,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait  until  he  has  overcome 
his  disgust  for  the  bottle.  But  if  you 
change  to  another  food  he  may  take  it 
directly. 

L.  M.,  Quincy,  III. — The  difference 
in  the  contour  of  baby  faces  is  largely 
due  to  the  amount  of  fat  deposited  in 
them.  This  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween the  plump,  round  face  of  well- 
nourished  babies  and  the  thin,  pinched 
features  of  the  little  sufferer  after  a 
few  days'  sickness,  the  accumulated  fat 
being  melted,  as  it  were,  by  the  fever- 
heat,  or  yielding  itself  a  sacrifice  for 
the  life  of  the  child  until  food  can 
again  be  digested  and  supply  its  place. 
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G.  E.,  Salem,  Mass. — Occasionally 
there  is  itching  of  the  nose,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  so  positive  a  symptom 
of  worms  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.  The  pupils  are  apt  to  be  dilated. 
Vertigo  is  sometimes  present,  and  in 
very  young  children  nervous  Switch- 
ings and  hysterical  convulsions,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  epilepsy,  at 
times,  though  rarely,  occur. 

P.  G.,  Marshall,  Mo. — Such  con- 
tinued enlargement  of  the  glands  in- 
fected from  the  tonsils  is  very  com- 
mon. It  is  possible  that  irritation  from 
the  teeth  may  aggravate  the  condi- 
tion, but  the  latter  may  exist  without 
it.  To  keep  the  tonsils  clean  by  a  dis- 
infectant spray  (the  well-known 
"Listerine,"  one  part  in  six  or  eight 
parts  of  water,  is  a  good  one)  is  about 
all  the  local  treatment  that  you  can 
give  such  a  young  child.  Give  him 
all  the  sun  and  air  you  can.  Probably 
he  will  be  the  better  for  cod  liver  oil. 

A.  B.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Potatoes  are 
valuable  for  their  starchy  components 
and  some  salts  they  contain.  Their 
nutritive  value  can  very  well  be  made 
up  by  the  use  of  bread  or  crackers 
made  of  whole  wheat  (the  "Educator" 
is  probably  the  best)  with  meat. 

N.  O.,  Superior  City,  Wis. — One  of 
the  first  signs  of  impending  illness  is 
a  restless  and  disturbed  sleep  A  well 
child  always  sleeps  quietly.  It  may  be 
awaken  for  some  cause,  but  it  quickly 
falls  asleep  again.  When  ill,  on  the  con- 
trary, sleep  is  fitful  and  is  sometimes 
only  possible  when  the  infant  is  rocked 
or  patted  or  carried  about  in  the  arms. 
In  some  cases,  there  is  a  constant  kick- 


ing off  of  the  bedclothes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  child 
covered ;  this  is  a  pretty  sure  indication 
of  rickets.  Then  again,  it  may  seem 
impossible  for  a  child  to  sleep  well  un- 
less the  head  and  shoulders  are  raised 
high  up  on  a  pilow,  which  shows  some 
disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
or  lungs. 

T.,  Louisville,  Ky. — The  study  of 
bacteriology  among  its  many  results 
brought  out  prominently  two  facts  re- 
garding milk.  One  was  that  milk 
could  accidentally  contain  various 
kinds  of  germs,  including  those  of  sev- 
eral well-known  disorders,  and  that 
there  were  some  poisons  that  seemed 
especially  to  be  developed  in  milk  and 
its  products,  notably  the  tyrotoxicon, 
which  has  been  often  alluded  to,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
cheese  and  ice-cream  poisoning,  and, 
perhaps,  for  many  cases  of  genuine 
cholera  infantum.  The  other  fact  was 
that  the  process  of  sterilization  could 
be  applied  to  milk  in  its  fresh  state 
and  without  condensation,  and  that 
such  sterilized  milk  might  be  indefi- 
nitely kept  without  decomposition. 

G.  O.  S,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The 
white-fleshed  fishes  are  generally  di- 
gestible food,  but  they  should  be  fresh  ; 
therefore  you  would  better  delay  until 
the  proper  season  arrives.  Cold-stor- 
age fish  we  do  not  think  advisable  for 
young  children.  Have  the  fish  roasted 
or  broiled. 

W.  J.  W.,  Paulding,  Ohio. — Baby- 
hood knows  of  no  cabinet  or  set  of 
drawers  which  comes  especially  for  in- 
fants' layettes,  but  the  modern  chif- 
fonier has  such  a  varietv  of  forms  that 
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it  is  easy  to  find  one  conveniently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  at  a  not  expen- 
sive price. 

S.  D.y  Butte,  Mont. — The  most  im- 
portant feature  is  to  see  that  the  diges- 
tion is  good ;  in  other  words,  to  treat 
the  rhachitis.  Nutrients,  such  as  cod 
liver  oil  and  malt,  are  of  very  great 
value.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  moth- 
er or  nurse  in  the  way  of  manipulation, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  springing  the  limb. 

P.  R.}  Topeka,  Kans. — The  general 
principles  which  we  have  to  consider 
in  clothing  are  these  :  The  protection 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uni- 
form. It  should  be  loose  enough 
to  allow  perfect  freedom  of  movement, 
and  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
warmth.  In  warm  weather  this  last 
requirement  becomes  modified  into  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  protection 
from  accidental  chilling.  This  combi- 
nation of  lightness  and  protection  is 
best  secured  by  the  use  of  a  fabric  of 
poor  conducting  power,  for  example, 
by  a  loose-meshed  woolen  material. 

L.  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — An  emulsion 
is  "a  mixture  of  liquids  insoluble  in 
one  another,  where  one  is  suspended 
in  the  other  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules."  Such  artificial  mixtures 
are  usually  made  mechanically.  .  The 
most  familiar  example  of  an  emulsion 
is  milk,  in  which  the  fat  globules  are 


so  suspended  and  are  easily  separated 
and  aggregated  in  the  form  of  butter. 
A  mayonnaise  is  a  somewhat  crude 
form  of  emulsion.  A  cod  liver  oil 
emulsion  is,  of  course,  only  an  emul- 
sion in  which  the  oil  used  is  this  par- 
ticular medicinal  oil.  Emulsions  vary 
according  to  the  fineness  to  which  the 
oil  is  broken  up  and  according  to  the 
emulsifying  vehicle  used.  In  some 
emulsions  the  globules  are  exceedingly 
small,  in  others  relatively  large.  The 
finer  the  better.  The  vehicles  vary. 
The  pharmacopoeia  assumes  that  gum 
arabic,  gum  tragacanth  or  the  yolk  of 
egg  are  to  be  used.  But  it  is  alleged, 
and  probably  true,  that  many  trade 
emulsions  are  made  with  much  cheap- 
er material. 

A.  T.,Elmira,  X.  Y . — All  statements 
regarding  the  time  at  which  this  or 
that  function  appears  are  based  upon 
averages  of  observations.  One  does 
not,  for  instance,  expect  teeth  to  ap- 
pear before  the  seventh  month,  yet  a 
physician  of  experience  will  recall  in- 
stances of  much  earlier  eruption  of  the 
incisors  and  may  even  have  seen  them 
at  birth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  your  little  one 
except  to  note  that  the  saliva  and  tear 
glands  developed  earlier  than  the  av- 
erage. This  is  not  a  harmful  exhibi- 
tion of  precocity. 


When  and  How  Do  We  Educate  ? 


One  evening  last  summer,  as 
I  walked  along  one  of  the  quiet 
streets  where  people  of  more  than 
average  means  and  culture  live, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  bright,  active 
children  from  three  years  old  up- 
ward, playing  on  the  sidewalk.  As 
is  always  the  case  where  there  are 
children  of  any  grade  or  condition, 
the  scene  was  full  of  interest ;  for  one 
cannot  forget  that  the  coming  man 
or  woman  lies  in  every  child,  and 
that,  in  every  group  of  children,  is 
the  society  of  thirty  years  hence — 
good  or  not,  as  we  make  it.  And  I 
said  to  myself,  ''Here  is  promise! 
These  children  look  as  if  they  were 
understood  and  wisely  cared  for." 
And,  probably,  they  are  exception- 
ally favored  children.  The  parents 
would  say,  and  think  they  said  it  in- 
telligently, that  the  safety  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  nation  lies  in  ed- 
ucation, and  we  are,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  making  it  compulsory. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  educa- 
tion? And,  as  fathers  and  mothers, 
and^  as  citizens,  how  do  we  relate 
ourselves  to  this  very  correct  the- 
ory?   What  foundation  do  we  lay, 


theoretically  or  practically,  for  se- 
curing the  high  ideal  we  all  have  as 
the  result  of  a  complete  education? 
Our  inconsistencies  are,  indeed, 
many  in  this  respect,  and  grave 
enough  to  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  the 
lives  of  these  children  wfyo  are  sup- 
posed to  be  so  entirely  educated  at 
the  public  schools. 

On  the  evening  mentioned,  I  saw 
an  illustration  of  the  preparation  we 
give  that  may  be  duplicated,  in 
spirit,  in  every  street  in  the  city.  An 
hour  later  I  returned  through  the 
same  street  and  lingered  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  friend  opposite  where  I 
had  seen  the  children  at  play.  It  had 
been  very  warm,  and  through  the 
open  windows  I  could  hear  the  chil- 
dren fretting  with  the  oppressive 
heat  as  they  were  being  put  to  bed 
by  their  nurses.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  were  on  the  steps  and  side- 
walk struggling  with  the  heat,  as 
were  the  little  ones  upstairs.  One 
little  girl  of  two  or  three  refused  to 
be  quieted  by  the  nurse,  and  the 
mother  called  up  to  her  to  "bring 
Tillie  down  and  put  her  in  the  cellar 
if  she  did  not  stop  crying."  Here 
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were  three  mistakes,  and  one  sen- 
tence expressed  them  all.  There  was 
entire  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
child's  discomfort;  there  was  dele- 
gating authority  to  a  servant,  and 
threatening  (which  is  never  wise 
discipline)  a  cruel  punishment.  And 
probably  there  was  an  untruth,  for 
the  mother  could  not  have  meant  to 
put  the  child  in  the  cellar  at  all. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  passed 
when  another  mother  called  up  to 
her  baby  of  three  who  had  failed  to 
go  to  sleep :  "Mary,  there  is  a  police- 
man down  here  and  he  wants  to 
know  what  that  dreadful  noise  is !" 
There  was  silence  immediately,  but 
at  what  a  cost  to  mother  and  child ! 
Each  of  these  mothers  was  educat- 
ing her  child  to  put  no  confidence  in 
her  statements,  and  this  education 
was  the  more  emphatic  and  danger- 
ous because  it  was  entering  uncon- 
sciously into  the  growing  life. 


The  Kindergarten 

We  wish  our  children  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  summer  season,  and  to  be 
much  benefited  by  it;  living  on  a  nice 
farm,  away  from  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  city,  they  surely  must,  if  they  are 
properly  managed  and  cared  for.  In 
planning  each  day's  occupation  we 
should  always  distinctly  know  what 
share  our  little  ones  are  to  have  in 
our  work.  We  do  not  employ  them, 
of  course,  as  we  would  hirelings  for 
our  profit,  but  for  their  own  improve- 
ment or  their  own  pleasure  solely. 

Let  all  country  children,  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  do  any  kind  of  out- 


Later,  when  the  full-grown  plant 
of  disobedience  confronts  these 
mothers,  they  will  murmur  at  this 
"degenerate  age"  and  wonder  at  the 
influence  of  "bad  companions."  Per- 
haps they  will  take  the  children  out 
of  the  public  school  and  place  them, 
at  great  expense,  in  some  school 
where  the  "influences  are  not  so  de- 
moralizing." Little  will  they  see 
that  they  planted  the  tiny  seed  with 
their  own  hand,  far  back  in  the  baby 
life,  and  nourished  the  growing  plant 
while  it  took  deep  root  among  vir- 
tues which  would  have  possessed  the 
ground  alone  but  for  this  unfortu- 
nate planting.  And  they  will  fail  to 
find,  in  any  school  in  the  world,  an 
opportunity  to  undo  these  mistakes, 
however  they  may  be  polished  over. 
The  ideal  education  must  begin  in 
babyhood,  directed  by  deep  wisdom 
and  great  consecration. 

A.  G.  P. 


on  the  Farm — IV 

door  work,  rise  during  the  summer 
very  early  by  all  means;  they  can  ac- 
complish so  much  without  fatigue 
during  the  cool  morning  hours,  when 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  sweetest  scents 
and  sounds.  They  should,  of  course, 
never  be  awakened,  but  I  know  that 
their  hours  of  sleep  can  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  most  delightful  time  of 
day  finds  them  awake,  ready  for  work. 
In  this  we  have  again  the  advantage 
over  the  kindergarten  in  the  city.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  hot  its  doors 
must  be  closed,  because  its  little  pupils 
cannot  endure  any  strain  of  mind  and 
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body.  But  we  on  the  farm  open  our 
kindergarten  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  the  time  when  most 
city  people  begin  to  stir  abroad,  a 
great  part  of  our  day's  work  is  done, 
and  our  robust  young  ones,  after  an 
hour's  work,  are  ready  for  an  early 
hearty  breakfast  that  would  astonish 
their  city  friends. 

The  seeds  that  were  sown  in  the 
early  spring  have  now  grown  into 
thrifty  plants ;  weeds  are  continually 
springing  up,  and  busy  enough  our 
little  gardeners  are  to  help  us  keep  all 
in  order,  They  have  learned  that 
weeds  take  from  the  earth  the  nourish- 
ment that  our  garden  plants  should 
have ;  having  been  taught  also  to  dis- 
like the  disorderly  appearance  of  a 
weedy  garden,  they  are  more  than 
willing  to  make  good  use  of  their 
small  hoes. 

As  soon  as  the  young  vegetable  or 
flower  plants  that  we  sowed  in  the 
open  ground  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled,  our  little  ones  may  thin  them, 
leaving  them  at  certain  distance,  6,  9 
or  12  inches,  according  to  the  space 
the  kind  requires,  uprooting  all  that 
grow  between.  Careless,  inattentive 
children  can  do  this  only  under  our 
close  surveillance,  but  we  should  give 
them  sometimes  work  of  this  kind  to 
do,  for  in  my  experience  nothing  tends 
to  making  our  little  ones  more  careful 
and  attentive  than  to  show  confidence 
on  our  part  that  they  will  perform 
well  the  work  intrusted  to  their  hands. 
Has  not  responsible  work  for  all  of  us 
a  greater  charm  than  drudgery? 

The  first  morning  hours  during  the 
summer  are  always  devoted  to  gather- 


ing a  supply  of  such  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  we  want  to  use  during  the 
day.  Baskets  and  boxes  are  heaped 
upon  the  little  wagon — we  are  playing 
going  to  market,  discussing  probable 
imaginary  prices  of  the  articles  we 
are  going  to  get,  for  little  lessons  in 
arithmetic.  "Peas  are  fifty  cents  a 
peck  to-day ;  how  much  will  half  a 
peck  cost?"  "Radishes  are  five  cents 
a  dozen,  now  who  can  tell  me  how 
much  we  will  have  to  pay  for  for 
four  dozen  ?"  etc.  As  often  as  we  can, 
we  will  let  the  children  measure,  count 
or  weigh  all  that  we  bring  home. 
While  picking  peas,  beans  or  any  other 
vegetable  that  takes  much  time  to 
gather,  we  may  introduce  some  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  conversation  to 
make  the  task  less  fatiguing.  We  can 
teach  a  great  deal  about  the  plants  we 
are  handling,  telling  the  children 
among  other  things  that  the  word 
vegetable,  as  we  use  it  in  the  kitchen 
and  in  the  market,  is  only  one  of  the 
meanings  of  that  word;  then,  leading 
to  the  subject  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, many  a  little  lesson  in  botany  can 
be  learned. 

When  we  have  gathered  all  the 
vegetables  we  need,  the  children  load 
their  little  wagon  with  the  baskets, 
and  draw  it  to  the  house.  After  hav- 
ing unloaded  and  stowed  away  our 
treasures,  the  fruit  picking  begins. 
We  must  use  good  judgment  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  this  small  chil- 
dren are  able  to  do.  It  is  not  well  to 
allow  them  to  go  to  such  work  and 
leave  it  again  at  will,  but  they  must 
be  required  to  remain  at  their  task  un- 
til they  have  filled  a  certain  measure 
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with  the  fruit,  or  let  them  be  timed 
at  it;  half  hours  of  work  with  alter- 
nate ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  rest  or 
play  is  usually  not  too  long  a  time. 
Little  giris  and  boys  are  better  able  to 
stoop  over  the  vines  than  their  mothers 
or  fathers ;  besides,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  berry  picking,  more 
than  people  think  who  have  never 
gathered  fruit  in  a  systematic  manner. 
They  must  begin  at  one  end  of  a  row 
and  learn  to  pick  all  the  berries  that 
are  perfectly  ripe,  because  if  ripe  ones 
were  left  on  the  vines  they  would  sour 
and  spoil  before  we  came  again  to  the 
same  row.  No  berry  unfit  for  use 
should  be  mixed  with  the  good  ones. 
Each  berry  should  be  laid  carefully 
into  the  box  or  basket,  not  thrown  in 
by  handfuls,  as  I  have  often  seen 
grown  persons  do.  When  we  have 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  our  chil- 
dren the  necessity  of  observing  the 
delicate  touch  berry  picking  requires, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  their  industrial  training. 

If  any  kind  of  fruit  be  grown  in 
large  quantities  on  the  farm  for  pre- 
serving or  for  the  market,  and  it  takes 
hours  each  day  to  do  the  picking,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  small 
children  to  remain  at  the  task  until  it 
is  completed ;  but  I  have  often  found 
their  interest  in  such  work  greatly 
enhanced  by  allowing  them  some  small 
share  in  the  profits,  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  little  money.  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  let  children  feel 
that  they  are  earning  all  the  money 
they  receive,  even  their  weekly  or 
monthly  allowance — on  a  farm  they 
can  so  well  do  it — because  they  prefer 


taking  money  as  pay  for  their  work 
to  accepting  it  as  a  gift.  I  once  saw 
a  lady  take  from  her  pocket  some 
small  change  and  offer  it  to  a  little 
boy,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
earning  his  pennies,  and  whom  I 
knew  to  be  very  fond  of  money.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  looked  at  the 
offered  gift  wistfully,  then  shook  his 
head  and  said  in  a  decided  tone  of 
voice :  "I  don't  take  money  for  noth- 
ing." 

The  berries  are  all  picked  and  taken 
care  of,  then  follows  a  visit  to  the 
flower  beds  to  gather  some  blossoms 
to  fill  the  vases,  and  the  out-door 
morning's  work  for  the  little  ones  is 
ended. 

On  days  when  there  is  no  fruit  to 
pick,  our  little  gardeners  can  be  em- 
ployed in  many  other  ways.  The  lawn 
must  be  kept  in  order,  and  though 
small  children  cannot  mow  it,  they  can 
rake  the  grass  and  haul  it  away.  In 
dry  weather  many  plants  need  mulch- 
ing or  watering,  while  others  must  be 
freed  from  insects  or  their  eggs.  Then 
there  is  trimming  to  do.  I  have  seen 
a  child  five  years  old  doing  excellent 
work  among  the  shrubbery  with  a 
small  pair  of  pruning  shears,  cutting 
away  the  dead  wood  and  superfluous 
shoots.  Children  cannot  do  any  of 
this  work  alone,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
can  help  to  do  it;  very  few  young 
children  can  be  sent,  while  if  it  is  made 
sufficiently  attractive  for  them,  they 
nearly  all  like  to  be  taken  to  work. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  my  read- 
ers understand  that  I  wish  to  advocate 
keeping  children  constantly  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  work. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  of 
childhood  demands  play  unhindered 
and  unrestrained.  Let  children  give 
full  vent  to  their  own  imagination,  and 
their  play  ground  will  be  a  veritable 
stage  for  rapid  transformation  of 
scenery — rivers  bridged  over,  the 
ocean  with  the  seashore,  countries 
with  a  network  of  railroads,  machin- 
ery of  all  descriptions,  in  fact  anything 
they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  will 
sometime  be  represented  in  their  play. 
But  some  portion  of  each  day  should 
be  devoted  to  their  education,  both 
physical  and  intellectual.  Let  not  lack 
of  time  be  our  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  early  culture  of  our  children,  for 
in  this  lies  their  true  happiness  and 
ours.  Some  simple  extra  amusement 
should  be  from  time  to  time  provided 
for  children  in  the  country,  so  that 
their  lives  may  not  appear  monoton- 
ous. I  have  often  made  my  children 
happy  by  giving  them  a  picnic.  They 
each  carry  a  small  basket  with  their 
lunch,  the  same  plain  lunch  that  is 
allowed  them  every  afternoon  with 
some  little  dainty  added  to  it,  a  piece 
of  nice  cake,  a  little  candy  or  anything 
they  are  fond  of.    After  walking  a 


quarter  or  half  a  mile  to  a  shady  spot 
on  the  farm  we  eat  our  lunch  there — 
such  a  feast  it  seems !  A  half-hour 
or  so  is  spent  in  story  telling,  reading 
and  playing  of  games.  It  is  quite  sur- 
prising how  much  enjoyment  our  lit- 
tle ones  derive  from  so  simple  a  diver- 
sion. These  walks  into  the  grrove  or 
forest  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciences — 
ornithology,  entomology  and  botany. 
Children  love  to  learn  to  distinguish 
birds  by  their  notes  or  by  the  construc- 
tion of  their  nests,  as  well  as  by  their 
peculiar  motions,  form  and  color.  The 
metamorphosis  of  insects  is  also  a  de- 
lightful study,  and  botany  is  not  less 
so.  The  little  lunch  baskets  are  often 
filled  for  the  return  with  specimens 
and  curiosities  of  all  kinds  for  the 
decoration  of  the  play-ground  or  play 
room.  If  there  be  any  wild  fruit 
growing  in  grove  or  forest  near  by,  a 
berrying  excursion  will  be  the  chil- 
dren's delight  whenever  we  can  take 
them  —  and  quantities  of  fruit  can 
often  be  gathered  with  their  help. 
Left  free  to  wander  at  will  and  pick 
where  they  please  their  work  does  not 
tire  them  easily. 


Our  Summer  Vacation 


Last  year,  on  the  9th  of  May,  our 
little  daughter  Elsie,  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  was  taken  ill  with  scarlet 
fever.  We  decided  as  soon  as  she 
should  be  strong  enough,  to  take  her 


into  the  country.  An  uncle  kindly  of- 
fered us  the  use  of  a  tenement  house 
on  his  farm,  which  was  three  miles 
from  the  city.  Her  papa  could  not 
leave  his  practice,  and  at  last  it  was 
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arranged  that  an  intimate  friend  and 
her  two  boys  of  four  and  ten  years 
should  accompany  us. 

We  had  the  house  put  in  order, 
cleaning  and  fumigating  it  thoroughly, 
and  finding  water  in  the  cellar  from 
the  spring  rains,  we  threw  open  its 
windows  and  the  door,  used  ten  pounds 
of  unslacked  lime  combined  with  cop- 
peras, on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  white- 
washed the  ceiling  and  sides.  We 
considered  it  healthier  to  sleep  in  the 
upper  story.  We  did  not  do  any  bak- 
ing, bringing  our  supplies  from  home 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  but 
cooked  vegetables  bought  from  a 
neighboring  garden.  Our  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs  and  wood  were  purchased 
from  uncle.  It  was  only  a  walk  of 
five  minutes,  and  the  children  consid- 
ered it  a  great  treat  to  go  after  the 
milk  and  stop  long  enough  to  watch 
the  chickens,  ducks  and  rabbits  belong- 
ing to  the  other  house.  We  hired  a 
carriage  and  used  our  own  horse. 
That  horse  was  a  great  comfort,  being 
so  gentle  and  intelligent.  Tom  took 
her  to  pasture  very  gladly  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  half-hour's  ride  each  day 
on  her  back. 

And  now  you  ask  what  the  children 
did  those  long  summer  days.  When 
breakfast  was  over  and  our  morning 
work  done,  we  called  Kitty,  hitched 
her  up  and  took  a  two  hours'  ride. 
We  always  carried  with  us  a  supply  of 
old  books  in  which  we  preserved  any 
wild  flowers  that  we  found  on  our 
journeys.  Each  child  had  a  blank 
book  into  which  we  transferred  the 
pressed  leaves  and  flowers.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  idea  how  highly  they 


prize  these  books,  and  naming  the 
flowers  and  leaves  recalls  the  happy 
time  they  had  in  the  country. 

After  dinner  the  children  went  to 
bed  for  a  half  hour.  They  rested,  but 
rarely  slept.  When  they  came  down 
we  selected  flowers  from  our  bouquets 
(our  house  was  a  blossoming  garden) 
and  had  some  lessons  in  simple  botany, 
learning  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistil, 
stigma,  style,  seed-cup  and  pollen.  We 
named  trees  from  our  leaves.  Then 
they  scampered  away  to  build  stone 
playhouses  under  the  trees,  or  to  catch 
dragonflies  or  grasshoppers.  Once 
they  held  a  circus  in  the  house  with 
grasshoppers.  They  took  lessons,  no 
doubt,  from  the  lambs,  for  Scott  called 
his  mamma  in  great  glee  one  nightfall, 
saying  that  every  one  of  Uncle  Dan- 
iel's lambs  was  a  circus  lamb.  On 
rainy  days  they  built  houses  and  barns 
from  two  sets  of  kindergarten  blocks, 
played  with  their  toys  and  listened  to 
stories.  Then  they  had  the  whole  barn 
for  a  playhouse.  When  did  a  child 
ever  fail  to  find  something  attractive 
in  a  barn  ? 

We  felt  so  thankful  that  the  chil- 
dren were  not  afraid  of  anything. 
Everything  was  beautiful  to  them. 

The  children  spent  many  happy 
hours  picking  up  stones  with  shell  im- 
pressions. They  also  saved  lichens, 
oak  balls,  tree  moss,  cones,  acorns,  all 
sorts  of  chloroformed  insects  and 
beautiful  (?)  hens'  feathers.  We 
carried  with  us  a  school-book  on  zool- 
ogy* together  with  "Cats  and  Dogs" 
and  "Feathers  and  Fur,"  by  James 
Tohonnot 

J.  F. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


Delayed  Punishments. 

Try  to  lay  few  and  gentle  com- 
mands upon  children — as  few  as  are 
compatible  with  good  behavior  and 
upright  conduct.  For  when  so  many 
orders  ani  "Dont's"  are  spoken,  it  is 
especially  hard  for  littL  hands  to  keep 
out  of  mischief,  and  too  many  punish- 
ments are  apt  to  harden  a  child  instead 
of  making  it  more  obedient.  If  pun- 
ishment must  be  dealt  out,  let  it  be 
done  immediately  after  th.2  offense  is 
committed,  and  you  have  explained 
why  it  must  be. 

Let  nothing,  unless  an  absolutely 
unavoidable  occurrence,  cause  you  to 
keep  the  child  in  suspense  by  waiting 
after  you  have  promised  it  the  unwel- 
come reward  of  disobedience.  Delay 
sometimes  means  forgetfulness,  and  a 
consequent  weakening  of  the  child's 
"belief  in  the  parent's  truthfulness,  and 
while  it  will  not  be  apt  to  recall  the 
omission  to  the  parent's  mind,  it  will 
remember  that  the  chastisement  was 
forgotten  once  and  may  be  again,  and 
will  not  fear  so  much  to  do  some  for- 
bidden thing.  Or,  the  delay  may 
cause  a  child,  especially  a  timid  one, 
much  nervous  anxiety,  and  it  may 
fill  up  the  time  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  announcement  of  the  pun- 
ishment and  its  fulfillment  with  many 


anticipation  are  greater  than  the  real- 
ity, so  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the 
anticipation  of  it  are  to  the  child  much 
weightier  than  its  performance.  The 
writer  still  vividly  remembers  crawl- 
ing under  a  bed  to  hide  and  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  promised  and  well-deserv- 
ed chastisement  for  some  misdemean- 
or, when  an  unavoidable  delay  pre- 
vented her  mother  from  keeping  her 
word.  The  hope  of  being  forgotten, 
the  fear  of  discovery  and  the  dread  of 
the  punishment  were  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  mild  "spanking"  that 
eventually  followed. 

Before  we  punish  we  should  try  to 
discover  whether  the  disobedience  was 
deliberate  and  intentional,  or,  as  often 
happens,  merely  accidental.  A  cher- 
ished vase  that  the  child  had  distinct 
orders  not  to  touch,  may  have  been 
pushed  over  and  broken  by  a  careless 
movement  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  lit- 
tle offender  had  no  intention  of  ap- 
proaching the  article  itself.  In  a  case 
like  this,  if  any  penalty  is  imposed — 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be — it 
should  be  very  light  indeed. 

If  we  are  angry,  then  our  anger 
must  have  time  to  cool,  or  the  child 
will  suffer  not  only  for  its  own  offense, 
but  also  for  our  lack  of  self-control — 
a   double  punishment   that   no  one 
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should  be  made  to  bear.  Above  all. 
do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  hitting 
a  child  when  it  is  offending.  I  know 
of  a  little  lad  who  positively  winces 
and  dodges  when  his  mother  approach- 
es him  hastily,  for  fear  that  she  will 
strike  or  shake  him.  This  mother,  al- 
though she  has  fallen  into  this  unlove- 
ly habit,  loves  her  boy  tenderly;  but 
she  is  quick  and  impetuous,  and  does 
not  pause  to  think  of  the  effect  her 
careless  blows  have  upon  a  nervous, 
sensitive  little  lad. 

We  have  all  often  heard  women  say 
to  their  children,  "I'll  tell  your  father 
if  you  do  that,"  thus  making  the  father 
an  object  of  fear,  which  should  never 
be.  When  we  learn  more  how  to  rule 
by  love  and  not  by  fear,  punishments 
will  be  fewer  and  further  between. 

C.  T. 


Mothers  and  Fathers. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  father  who  had 
a  spendthrift  son  at  college,  that  he 
wrote  the  prodigal  an  elaborate  let- 
ter of  expo  Lulation  on  his  foolish  ex- 
travagance, and  wound  up  the  rebuke 
with  the  P.  S. :  "Your  mother  encloses 
$50  without  my  knowledge.  Make 
good  use  of  it." 

Few  are  the  fathers  so  simple  as  the 
hero  of  that  anecdote,  but  the  number 
of  mothers  who  go  with  their  children 
against  the  admonitions  of  the  head  of 
the  family  is  infinite.  I  know  of  a  wo- 
man who  has  led  her  children  into  the 
practice  of  falsehood  Ly  training  them 
to  deceive  their  father.  When  they 
vere  young,  she  often  allowed  them  to 
do  what  had  been  forbidden  them,  and 


on  these  occasions  of  co-operative 
insubordination,  she  would  close  the 
permission  with  the  injunction :  "Now, 
don't  you  tell  your  father!"  When 
the  boys  went  swimming  or  skating 
instead  of  to  school,  and  she  found  out 
their  delinquency,  she  usually  kept  it 
concealed  from  her  husband ;  and  when- 
ever he  did  hear  of  it,  she  helped  them 
to  frame  excuses  and  interfered  tc 
save  them  from  chastisement.  When 
the  girls  brought  home  a  bad  report 
from  their  teacher,  the  mother  would 
sign  the  document  and  let  them  take 
it  back  tr>  class  before  the  father  had 
a  chance  to  examine  it.  When, 
through  ca^elessn:ss,  they  broke  dish- 
es or  t  >re  their  gowns  or  lost  their 
toys,  the  mother  hid  their  failing  and 
shielded  them  from  reproach. 

Under  this  maternal  tuition,  the 
young  folk  grew  up  deceitful,  cunning, 
treacherous  and  dishonest.  To  lie  was 
in  their  creed  no  crime.  To  equivo- 
cate, to  willfully  delude  by  ambiguous 
statements,  to  get  the  best  of  a  bargain 
by  artfid  misreprssentations — these 
were  to  them  only  evidences  of  clever- 
ness. Their  conscience  was  warped. 
Their  moral  obliquity  was  the  effect  of 
continuous  but  not  deliberate  educa- 
tion in  falsehood.  The  mother  was 
foolishly  indulgent,  and  the  father, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  severe. 
There  was  just  enough  excuse  in  his 
occasional  lapses  into  judicious  strict- 
ness, to  furnish  the  beginning  of  a 
justification  for  the  subversion  of  his 
authorify:  but  the  practice  of  oppos- 
ing the  father  grew  on  her  until  it 
had  the  force  of  habit;  the  children 
became  confirmed  in  their  conduct  of 
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looking  to  the  mother  for  sympathy 
and  support  in  their  infractions  of  the 
parental  discipline;  and  the  father, 
convinced  by  repeated  proofs  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  could  not  be  trust- 
ed to  tell  the  truth,  was  made  more 
resolute  and  more  cruel  in  punishing 
them. 

If  any  one  were  to  tell  that  mother 
that  she  was  responsible  for  her  child- 
ren's undutifulness  to  their  father,  she 
would  resent  the  imputation ;  but  in 
due  time  she  will  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting,  and  the 
family,  of  which  she  should  have  been 
the  magnet,  will  be  scattered  by  dis- 
sensions and  by  hate.  This  case  may 
be  an  extreme  one,  yet  it  puts  into 
clear  light  the  shadow-loving  methods 
of  those  mothers  who  do  not  mete  with 
the  measure  of  the  father,  who  secret- 
ly annul  his  decrees,  and  who,  without 
malice,  yet  with  precision,  train  their 
children  in  disobedience  and  decep- 
tion. 

Akin  to  this  evil  is  the  way  some 
mothers  have  of  making  the  father  a 
bugbear  to  the  children.  When  the 
little  ones  do  wrong,  these  unwise  par- 
ents, instead  of  themselves  adminis- 
tering correction,  say  to  the  offenders : 
"Wait  until  your  father  comes  home. 
I'll  tell  him  what  you've  done.  Then 
you'll  get  it.  See  if  you  don't!" 
Whether  or  not  they  keep  their  word 
to  tell  the  delinquents,  they  do  the 
father  a  grievous  injury.  They  make 
him  hateful  to  his  offspring.  They 
drive  away  from  him  the  affection 
that  is  his  due.  They  use  him  as  a 
bugaboo,  and  as  as  ogre  he  comes  to 
be  considered  by  his  children.  In- 


fluenced by  the  mother,  the  young 
ones  associate  the  thought  of  him 
with  the  idea  of  punishment.  They 
fear  him,  and  in  their  dread  they 
forget  to  be  fond  of  him,  to  confide 
in  him,  and  to  hold  hi  min  honor. 
They  are  trained  by  the  action  of  the 
mother  to  detest  him. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  must 
fall."  Happy,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
home  in  which  the  father  and  the 
mother  are  a  unit  in  the  government 
of  the  household,  in  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  one  is  upheld  by  the  other, 
and  in  which  parents  and  the  children 
are  bound  together  by  a  common  tie 
of  love.  L.  B. 


The  Earliest  Diet  of  Three  Promising 
Citizens. 

Three  sturdy  little  boys  bear  wit- 
ness in  our  household  to  the  practi- 
cal sense  of  Babyhood's  teaching, 
editorial  and  contributed.  I  have 
learned  so  much  from  the  related  ex- 
periences of  others  that  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  offering  mine,  for  the  benefit 
especially  of  the  mothers  who  have 
been  unable  to  nurse  their  babies. 

My  first  baby,  a  large,  vigorous 
boy,  was  born  in  July  of  an  unusual- 
ly hot  summer.  I  was  worn  out  be- 
fore he  was  born ;  we  had  no  rain  for 
thirteen  weeks  after  his  birth,  and 
the  heat,  the  excitement  of  a  new  ex- 
perience, trouble  with  help,  and  too 
great  or  too  early  effort  to  do  my 
work,  quite  prostrated  me.  I  had  no 
milk  at  all.  For  five  months  the  new 
life  was  only  a  struggle  to  maintain 
itself.  No  need  to  tell  the  story; 
every  reader  of  Babyhood  knows  it. 
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Indigestible  preparations  of  milk,  ar- 
tificial foods,  each  one  "the  only  sub- 
stitute for  mother's  milk,"  fevers, 
nervousness,  sleepless  nights,  un- 
healthy stools,  convulsions,  untold 
anxiety,  until  the  small  stomach  ac- 
commodated itself  at  last  to  cow's 
milk. 

The  second  baby,  weighing  ten 
pounds  at  birth,  seemed  to  have  ev- 
erything in  his  favor.  I  was  in  ex- 
cellent health,  had  no  household 
cares,  and  the  older  brother  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  admirable  nurse.  I 
had  a  little  milk  and  should  probably 
have  had  more,  but  the  nurse  dis- 
couraged me  so  that  I  gave  up. 
(That  also  is  an  oft-told  tale.)  Four 
weeks  after  the  baby  had  ceased 
nursing,  I  could  milk  a  teaspoonful 
from  my  breasts,  so  I  was  certain 
that  there  was  no  physiological  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  no  nourish- 
ment for  my  children. 

With  this  baby  we  had  even  a 
more  serious  struggle  than  with  the 
first.  His  life  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance for  two  months.  He  became 
so  emaciated  that  when  asleep  he 
looked  like  a  shriveled  little  corpse. 
We  peptonized  milk,  and  tried  a 
number  of  prepared  foods.  One  of 
them  seemed  to  agree  with  him  for  a 
time,  but  we  were  forced  to  get  a 
wet-nurse  by  the  failure  even  of  that 
one.    The  human  milk  saved  him. 

When  I  found  myself  pregnant'for 
the  third  time  I  determined  to  nurse 
the  baby  myself.  Everything  was 
against  me.  The  two  boys  had  the 
whooping-cough  during  the  first 
three  months ;  we  moved  and  went 


made  my  discouragement  complete 
for  a  while.  But  I  persisted  in  my 
determination.  I  washed  and  mas- 
saged my  breasts  night  and  morn- 
ing and  they  enlarged  considerably. 
I  slept  much,  exercised  enough,  and 
avoided  all  unnecessary  excitement 
and  exertion.  The  physician,  at  my 
earnest  request,  gave  me  chloro- 
form when  labor  commenced.  It 
was  a  great  help.  I  suffered 
scarcely  at  all,  the  labor  lasted 
only  about  two  hours,  and  when 
I  had  fully  regained  conscious- 
ness I  hardly  felt  fatigue.  The  les- 
sening of  the  nervous  strain  was  sure- 
ly a  help  toward  recovery  and  a 
milk  supply.  My  milk  came  abun- 
dantly the  second  day,  without  fever 
or  discomfort  of  any  kind.  The  baby 
is  now  nearly  nine  months  old  and 
there  is  still  plenty  of  milk. 


Whipping  the  Baby. 

Several  callers  chanced  to  meet  at 
the  home  of  a  young  mother,  whose 
first  baby  was  not  quite  a  year  old; 
and  in  recounting  the  child's  progress, 
as  young  mothers  will,  she  said  com- 
placently, "We  have  begun  to  whip 
the  baby,"  in  the  same  way  that  she 
would  have  said,  "We  have  begun  to 
feed  the  baby  from  a  cup,"  as  if  it  was 
a  necessary  part  of  its  education. 

I  am  elderly,  and  know  my  neigh- 
bors' ancestry ;  and  as  the  conversa- 
tion drifted  on  I  mused  upon  the 
words,  which  were  not  new  to  me. 
Living  next  door  in  the  country  en- 
genders intimacy.  These  young  par- 
ents  are   church   members   in  good 
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standing,  the  baby  has  been  duly  pre- 
sented for  baptism,  and  they  have 
promised  to  prepare  her  for  a  useful 
and  triumphant  future,  by  prayer, 
teaching  and  example.  They  believe 
fully,  among  other  precepts,  that  spar- 
ing the  rod  spoils  the  child.  They 
have  seen  so  much  in  the  Bible  about 
the  "rod  of  correction,"  that  they  have 
procured  a  literal  rod,  a  little  riding- 
whip,  with  which  the  helpless  baby 
fingers  are  whipped;  because,  accord- 
ing to  old-time  ideas,  the  untrained 
will  must  be  broken — the  child  must 
render  an  unquestioning,  doltish  obe- 
dience. The  passage  counseling  care 
about  provoking  children  to  wrath  are 
seldom  considered. 

Now  let  us  see  another  side  of  this 
case.  The  baby  is  precocious.  She 
creeps,  and,  of  course,  makes  constant 
discoveries.  But  there  are  certain 
things  which  older  judgment  decides 
she  may  not  investigate.  She  might 
find  out  that  she  can  break  or  tear, 
or  she  might  hurt  herself ;  and  her  ex- 
perience has  not  taught  her  that  re- 
pairs are  hard  to  make  or  perhaps  im- 
possible. 

But  her  whippings  have  taught  her 
this  much:  Certain  forbidden  articles 
are  purposely  kept  within  her  reach, 
and  she  finds  that,  unless  she  can  get 
them  when  papa  or  mamma  are  not 
looking,  her  fingers  will  be  hurt.  She 
has  learned  deceit.  She  has  a  furtive, 
watchful  look  in  her  pretty  eyes,  and 
her  motions  are  becoming  quick  and 
stealthy.  If  she  is  detected  and  pun- 
ished, she  clasps  the  little  smarting 
fingers  together,  her  face  puckers  and 


reddens,  but  she  does  not  cry,  only 
watches  with  sparkling  eyes  her  tem- 
porary conqueror  —  and  her  expres- 
sion is  neither  sorrowful  nor  griev- 
ing, but  angry  and  vindictive. 

There  is  still  another  side — the  in- 
side— the  child's  heredity.  The  father 
is  energetic,  hightempered,  obstinate 
and  was  a  waif.  His  obstinacy  may 
be  called  pertinacity,  and  then  indi- 
cates the  means  of  his  success  in  busi- 
ness. The  mother  is  a  pretty,  deli- 
cate, nervous,  fretful,  dull  woman, 
whose  ill-health  in  childhood  caused 
her  to  be  humored  (such  people,  by 
the  way,  are  often  advocates  of  severe 
measures  in  training  children).  More- 
over, of  six  generations,  whose  his- 
tory is  known  to  me,  a  fractious  dis- 
position is  a  ruling  factor  in  five.  Hy- 
pocrisy, slackness  and  ill-health  are 
also  prominent,  and  environment  has 
intensified  these  characteristics.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  inheritance  from 
the  unrecorded  lines  will  counteract 
that  from  the  known  lines ;  but  of  that 
we  can  only  judge  in  after  years. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor 
little  conglomerate  of  a  baby  is 
"spunky"  and  nervous?  Does  she 
need  the  "rod"  to  irritate  and  develop 
that  volume  of  temper  within  her,  or 
should  it  be  kept  dormant  as  long  as 
possible  by  the  most  patient  care  and 
endless  diversions?  A  fiery  disposi- 
tion may  be  so  disciplined  by  the  most 
judicious  and  delicate  treatment  that 
it  will  be  a  great  power  for  good ; 
otherwise  unhappiness  will  surely 
come,  and  perhaps  tragedy. 

M.  O. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  £55*5 

"THE  BEST  "Nurser 


For  Sale  By 


Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,   or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c.,  postpaia 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

83  Warren  St.,        -       New  York 


PONDS  EXTRAC 

Tepered  Tace 

When  you  can't  rest  bathe  the 
fevered  face,  the  throbbing  head, 
the  swollen  eyelids  with  Pond's 
Extract,  the  good  old  household 
remedy.  In  the  sick  room  it  proves 
invaluable  for  relieving  pain  and 
reducing  every  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion, whether  internal  or  external. 
The  trained  nurse  finds  it  a  hospital 
and  home  reliance  in  every  emer- 
gency. 

Witch  Hazel  is  not  the  same  thing. 
On  analysis  of  seventy  samples  of  witch 
hazel— often  offered  as  ''the  same  thing" 
fifty-two  were  shown  to  contain  wood  alco- 
hol or  formaldehyde  or  both.  Avoid  dan- 
ger of  poisoning  by  using 

PONDS  EXTRAC 


The  Value  of  the  Addition  of  Citrate  of  So- 
dium to  Cow's  Milk  in  Infant  Feeding. 

F.  J.  Poynton,  in  his  summary, 
states  that  the  use  of  citrate  of  sodium 
offers  certain  advantages  in  that  it  ren- 
ders the  curd  of  cow's  milk  more  eas- 
ily digestible;  that  it  is  cheap;  that  it 
is  convenient  to  handle,  easy  to  con- 
trol, and  progressive  in  principle ;  that 
it  allows  the  milk  to  be  given  in  a 
more  concentrated  form,  and  thus 
avoids  to  some  extent  the  dangers  of 
underfeeding :  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  scurvy ;  that  given  as  a  medicine  it 
gains  the  confidence  of  the  mother. 
The  indications  are  as  a  routine  for 
weaning  a  healthy  infant  on  to  cow's 
milk,  and  for  correcting  milk  dyspep- 
sia. The  drawback  is  a  tendency  to 
constipation,  which  is,  however,  easily 
controlled.     The   limitations   are  in 


rare  cases  of  complete  intolerance  of 
cow's  milk;  in  severe  cases  of  gastro- 
enteritis from  impure  milk ;  in  organic 
disease,  such  as  congenital  hyper- 
trophic stenosis :  in  very  intractible 
cases  which  have  been  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  different  methods  before- 
hand. This  limitation  needs  more  in- 
vestigation. If  he  was  asked  for  a 
routine  method  for  the  artificial  feed- 
ing of  the  poor  child  he  would  say: 
First  try  citrate  of  sodium  in  the  milk, 
provided  the  milk  is  sound. — The 
Lancet. 


Pomegranate  juice,  clear  or  diluted 
with  water,  makes  a  most  refreshing 
sick-room  beverage.  To  give  the  juice 
more  character  it  is  often  acidulated 
with  a  little  lemon  juice. 
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The  Language  of  Pain. 

B.  E.  Dawson  urges  a  more  atten- 
tive study  of  painful  symptoms  as  a 
guide  to  diagnosis.  External  pains 
frequently  inform  us  of  organic 
changes  or  deranged  function  of  in- 
ternal viscera ;  pain  in  the  auditory 
canal  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  external  ear  speaks 
in  no  uncertain  sound  of  a  different 
cause  from  pain  in  the  back  part  or 
anterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  ear. 
Pain  upon  the  scalp  may  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  the  great 
or  small  occipital.  Pain  between  the 
shoulders  or  over  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapulae  may  not  be  rheuma- 
tism, or  cold,  or  neuralgia,  but  a  mes- 
sage from  the  abdominal  viscera,  due 
to  the  connection  between  the  great 
splanchnic,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  dorsal  nerves.  Pain  over  the 
stomach  may  mean  spinal  disease.  Ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  suggest  that  pain 
should  not  be  too  hastily  lulled  by 
opiates,  but  studied  carefully,  and  of 
course,  relieved  as  well. — The  Kansas 
City  Medical  Record. 

Rigorous  Temperatures 

So  far  from  being  made  more  tolerable 
by  drinking  alcohol,  are  in  reality  ren- 
dered much  more  severe,  whether  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  of  cold,  declares  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso,  the  distinguished 
Italian.  He  says  that  in  the  Polar 
regions,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies,  sail- 
ors and  soldiers,  thinking  to  gain 
greater  power  to  resist  fatigue,  really 
aggravate  their  condition  by  drinking 
alcoholic  liquors.    In  cholera  epidem- 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Room  B.  Boston.  Me,ss. 


ics  occasional  drinkers  are  attacked 
far  more  severely  than  abstainers. 
The  mortality  among  abstainers  is 
only  19.9  per  cent. ;  among  drinkers, 
91  per  cent. 


In  an  artist's  country  home,  where 
the  built-in  idea  prevails  even  to  the 
candlesticks,  the  picture  frames  are 
unique.  They  are  set  into  the  walls 
and  the  glass  opens  like  a  little  door, 
so  that  the  pictures  may  be  changed 
as  often  as  desired.  Several  sizes 
and  shapes  of  frames  are  provided, 
and,  by  a  judicious  use  of  mats,  al- 
most any  picture  may  be  made  to  fit. 
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What  Are  the  Least  Demands  to  Be  Made 
of  a  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding. 

Engel  says  that  in  Germany  the 
only  milk  consumed  by  the  lower 
classes  that  approaches  the  hygienic 
standard  is  that  produced  by  the  large 
dairy  concerns.  The  special  "chil- 
dren's milk"  must  conform  to  such 
stringent  regulations  that  its  produc- 
tion becomes  very  expensive,  while  the 
regulations  for  ordinary  milk  are  far 
too  lax.  The  percentage  of  fat  re- 
quired is  only  2.7  per  cent.,  which  per- 
mits extensive  adulteration  with  skim- 
med milk  or  water,  and  very  little 
stress  is  laid  on  the  health  of  the  cows, 
the  cleanliness  of  their  surroundings  or 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk.  The 
lowest  requirements  which,  according 
to  the  author,  should  be  made  are  that 
the  cows  shall  be  healthy,  that  the  milk 
shall  be  obtained  in  a  cleanly  way,  and 
that  it  shall  be  cooled  immediately 
after  milking.  By  enforcing  these 
regulations  satisfactory  milk  can  be 
produced  without  greatly  increasing 
the  cost.  Pasteurizing  or  sterilizing 
the  milk,  while  the  only  way  of  mak- 
ing an  impure  product  safe,  is  undesir- 
able, as  it  not  only  alters  the  digestive 
properties  of  the  milk,  but  is  insuffi- 
cient, since  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
products  of  bacterial  growth  ;  and  fur- 
thermore it  kills  the  lactic  acid  bacilli, 
which  are  a  useful  protection  against 
the  overgrowth  of  other  organisms. 
The  author  also  suggests  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  humanized  milk.  One- 
half  liter  of  clean  milk,  the  same 
amount  of  water,  15  gm.  of  butter  (or 
about  a  level  tablespoonful) ,  and  36 
gm.  (or  about  two  tablespoonfuls)  of 


rgn  a_Vv      Is  easily  injured 

^9"    )  \       M^^^^r     b-vtne  use  °f  strong 
soap.  For  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  skin 
r^w   and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
■^^F    oughly  healthy  condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  Ileiskell's  Ointment,  itmakes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  al?  druggists ;  soap  25c  ;  ointment,  50c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  Holloway  A-  Co.,  15  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 


milk  sugar  are  boiled  together  and 
cooled  to  a  tepid  heat.  Then  one-half 
an  egg  is  added,  under  constant  beat- 
ing. This  mixture  is  cheap,  is  very 
digestible,  and  has  almost  the  same 
composition  as  human  milk. 

PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gar* 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tins* 
If  you  have  never  tried  thes. 
wjs  will  send  you  one  as  sampfcj 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yee 
with  the  44  Tyrian  "  we  willse^i 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  44  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  ■ 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 
Pamphlet  **  Worth  Readlnf,**  ff'BEE 

FYER  *  RUBBER  COa     AndoTcry  Musk 
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The  Andrews  Baby  is  known  from  one  end 
of  I/Ong  Island  to  the  other.  Everyone  com- 
ments npon  her  as  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
proportioned  child  they  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  justly  proud  of  her— thanks  to  ESKAY'S 
FOOD  and  an  all-wise  Providence  in  direct- 
ing me  to  a  doctor  who  knew  his  business." 

[Extract  from  Father's  Letter.] 

There  is  nothing  but  health  in  ESKAY'S  FOOD  for  your 
baby  and  your  neighbor's. 

ESKAY'S  FOOD  is  delicious  for  the  convalescent  and  wonder- 
fully nutritious  and  easily  digested.  It  is  retained  when  all 
other  foods  fail. 

FREE   TO   ANY  ADDRESS 

Send  to-day  for  a  generous  sample  and  our 
splendid  mothers'  book,  "How  to 
Gare  jor  the  Baby" 

SMITH,    KI,INE    8c    FRENCH  CO., 
456  Arch  Street,      :      :      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


She  weighed  only  six 
pounds  five  weeks  after 
birth,  and  was  in  a  criti- 
cal condition.  Physician 
advised  Eskay's  Food.  The 
improvement  was  immedi- 
ate. She  was  fed  Eskay's 
Food  exclusively  for  fifteen 
months.  At  twenty-two 
months— when  this  picture 
was  taken  — she  weighed 
thirty-four  pounds,  and 
was  in  the  pink  of  health. 
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Thrush. 

H.  Illoway,  in  describing  this  di- 
sease, says  that  though  most  often  a 
trifling  affection,  that  is  readily  cured 
with  the  aid  of  some  simple  remedy, 
it  may  nevertheless  at  times  become  a 
very  serious  trouble — serious  enough 
to  take  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is 
known  that  the  disease  may  develop  in 
an  infant  otherwise  healthy  and  with 
an  oral  cavity  in  a  normal  state.  The 
parasite  is  always  introduced  from 
without.  Even  in  many  grave  cases  of 
gastrointestinal  disease  seen  by  the 
writer,  careful  attention  to  hygienic 
requirements  wherever  faithfully 
given,  prevented  its  development.  The 
infant  thus  afflicted  will  not  or  cannot 
nurse.  As  a  consequence  inanition 
soon  sets  in  and  a  rapid  deterioration 
of  vitality  ensues.  In  earlier  years  the 
writer  used  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  combination  with  glycerin  and  dis- 
tilled water.  This  was  given  inter- 
nally, and  applied  topically  with  a  large 
camel's  hair  pencil.  In  severe  cases 
he  uses  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of 
iodine  in  three  and  one-half  drachms 
of  glycerin.  This  mixture  is  applied 
with  a  large  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the 
tongue,  gum,  and  cheeks.  The  effect 
is  remarkable,  the  parasite  apparently 
melting  away. 


Infantile  Scurvy  in  France. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of 
sterilized  milk  in  France  in  the  artifi- 
cial feeding  of  infants,  this  subject  is 
of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  prolonged  sterilization 
of  milk  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  this  condition.  Rochon 
has  collected  the  published  cases  of 
scurvy  in  France.    It  appears  that  the 


Mothers,  we  tram  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "HARQUA"  Cart.  Reclxmng, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua*  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C. 
•  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


number  of  cases  is  on  the  increase  of 
late.  Boys  are  affected  somewhat 
more  often  than  girls.  The  symptoms 
appear  between  the  ages  of  6  months 
and  2  years.  Breast-feeding  and  feed- 
ing of  raw  milk  were  not  causal  fac- 
tors in  any  of  the  43  cases  collected. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMISS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  r.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vcrnen,N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE.   Si.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


|  $  What  is  Catarrh  ?     $  |  Treatment  of  Catarrh  j[ 


i  THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Napkin  covers  are  the  successors  of 
napkin  rings.  Like  the  napkin  rings, 
they  are  intended  only  for  the  family 
and  are  marked  to  designate  the  vari- 
ous members.  Either  an  initial,  a  mon- 
ogram or  a  flower  is  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  covers  are  made  in  ob- 
long or  three-cornered  shape,  or  are 
square  like  an  envelope,  lapping  in  the 
back.  The  best  ones  are  of  table  dam- 
ask embroidered  in  white.  When  they 
are  oblong  the  edges  of  a  square  a 
little  larger  than  the  folded  napkin 
are  all  hemstitched.  Then  the  square 
is  folded  once  and  is  overcast  at  the 
ends.  The  initial  or  other  design  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  oblong  sides 
and  the  folded  napkin  slips  into  the 
front  opening.  Another  way  is  to  fold 
the  square  once,  corner  to  corner,  and 
finish  it  on  the  opposite  corners  with 
crocheted  button  and  loop.  The  nap- 
kin is  folded  in  three-cornered  shape 
and  is  buttoned  inside.  Any  attempt 
at  elaborate  decoration  with  colored 
needle-work  produces  an  article  better 
suited  to  the  dressing  table  than  to  the 
dining  table. 


The  kitchen  wagon,  a  step  saver  for 
the  mistress  of  a  big  kitchen,  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  stand  a  little 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  provided  with 
casters  on  which  it  may  be  rolled  about 
easily.  Besides  the  roomy  top  there 
is  a  draw  of  ample  depth  and  an  under 
shelf.  It  is  fitted  with  hooks  at  back 
and  sides  for  hanging  utensils.  The 
"wagon"  may  be  rolled  near  to  the 
stove  when  frying  or  other  cooking 
that  requires  several  implements  is 
going  on,  may  be  slid  into  a  corner 
when  not  in  use,  or  pushed  over  by 
the  window  for  light  or  air. 


Ofcr  1,000,000  Powders  Sold  Weekly  and  Still  lnerctstng. 

DR.STEDMAN'S 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING  -  APRON 

IFOR  BABIES  I 
"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  I 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  B 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  5Uc  I 
Mre.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  421 N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Core  with#mt 
Internal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  k  Boa. 
Qaeen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of 
E. Fou»;era  &  Co. ,  3 0  North  William  St.,  N.  T. 


D71I1VTY  THIATGS  for  BABIES 

§ Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 
Send  2.5c  (stamps.)  tor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  B.  H.  Springfield,  Maw 


Listerine  Dermatic  Soap. 

The  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  has  lately 
inaugurated  a  new  venture  in  the  way  of 
an  antiseptic  soap  which  possesses  the  vir- 
tues of  Listerine  in  so  far  as  a  soap  may. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  recent  years  that 
especial  attention  has  been  given  to  pro- 
ducing soaps  which  shall  possess  a  degree 
of  curative  power  in  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  in  the  care  of  surgical  conditions.  A 
considerable  variety  of  such  soaps  is  now 
on  the  market  and  the  mission  of  the  lot 
is  wide;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Listerine 
Dermatic  Soap  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
serviceable,  and  will  soon  make  for  itself 
a  popularity  with  the  profession  in  keep- 
ing with  that  which  has  been  established 
by  Listerine.— Medical  Fortnightly. 


^TeethingPowders^ 

These  famous  powders  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  over 
one  million  weekly.  Not  a  soothing  remedy,  but  a  Teeth, 
lng*  Powder,  absolutely  safe  and  harmless,  and 

used  by  mothers  the  world  over  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Hassall,  of  the  Analyticallnstitution,  London,  Eng- 
land, in  his  report  on  these  Powders,  writes :  " Abeolutely  free 
from  mo-yhia  or  any  other  alkaloid  or  constituent  of  opium. 
Thus  Stedman's  Teething  Powder  is  favorably  distinguished 
from  all  timilar  preparation!.'' — Arthur  H.  Hassall,  M.  D. 

A  gum  lancet,  the  trademark,  is  on  every  packet  and  on 
every  powder,  none  otherwise  genuine. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  nine  pow- 
ders. At  most  druggists  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Stedman's  Pamphlet."  The  Nur- 
sery Doctor,"  6ent  free  on  request.  Address 

J.  G.  MacW ALTER,  Oermantown,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Home  Offlee,  125  New  North  Road,  Hoxton,  London,  Eng. 


What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth.— E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility.— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats-  [ 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa-  i 
rations  as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi-  ! 
nol  Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby.  [ 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with  i 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
— J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorative  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and,  secondly,  its  contents  must 
havea  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  babies  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chafing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Butter  as  a  Laxative  for  Children. 

H.  Doerfler,  in  the  Munich  Medicin- 
ische  W ochenschrift,  discusses  the  use 
of  butter  in  the  constipation  of  infants 
and  children.  Acting  upon  the  theory 
that  the  torpidity  of  the  intestine  in 
such  cases  is  caused  by  excessive  feed- 
ing, and  is  not  a  disease,  he  uses  the 
butter  as  a  mechanical  laxative.  He 
names  as  the  advantages  that  children 
never  refuse  it,  and  that  pallid  cheeks 
grow  rosy  under  its  use.  It  has  little 
effect  after  six  years  of  age.  From 
one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  is  given  to 
a  child  up  to  three  months  of  age,  and 
when  regular  bowel  action  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  then  used  only  every  sec- 
ond or  third  day.  A  child  of  five 
months  to  a  year  should  have  one  to 
three  tablespoonfuls  per  day.  The  but- 
ter must  be  sweet  and  fresh,  and  it  is 
important  that  it  is  not  melted,  since 
this  changes  its  composition. 


These  two  beautiful  children  are  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Chaffee,  Danville,  111.,  who  writes  that  both  were  fed  on 
MELLIN'S  FOOD  and  are  perfectly  healthy. 

Dr.  Chaffee  also  says  "I  have  used  MELLIN'S  FOOD  in  several 
cases  and  have  had  nice  success." 


A  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  MOTHER 
WHO  WILL  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

Mellin's  Food  is  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food,  which  received  the  Grand  Prize, 
the  highest  award  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Higher  than  a  gold  medal. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Significance  of  Earache  in  Children. 

T.  H.  Halsted  (The  Medical 
News),  after  a  consideration  of  the 
subject,  gives  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 1.  Earache  in  children  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  acute  inflammation  of 
the  middle  ear,  suppurative  or  ca- 
tarrhal. 2.  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren may  have  suppuration  in  the  mid- 
dle ear  without  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  of  pain,  or  without  rupture 
of  the  drum  membrane.  3.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  known  cause  of  pain, 
from  which  a  child  is  evidently  suffer- 
ing, the  first  cause  to  be  thought  of 
should  be  acute  otitis  media,  and  this 
calls  for  an  examination  of  the  drum 
membrane. 


To  remove  the  odor  of  iodoform 
and  similar  substances  from  glass- 
ware, etc.,  A.  Haase  advises  washing 
with  mustard. 


Children's  Sleeping  Time. 

In  Sweden  a  committee  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many 
hours  children  of  various  ages  ought 
to  sleep  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  study  properly.  According  to 
the  report  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Education,  children  who  are  4  years 
old  should  sleep  twelve  hours;  chil- 
dren who  are  7  years  old,  eleven ;  chil- 
dren who  are  9  years  old,  from  nine 
to  ten  hours,  and  those  who  are  from 
14  to  21  years  old,  from  eight  to  nine 
hours.  It  further  points  out  that  anae- 
mia and  weakness  in  children  are  fre- 
quently due  to  lack  of  sleep. 


One  cook  always  puts  a  crust  of 
bread  into  the  water  in  which  greens 
are  boiled.  She  says  that  the  bread 
absorbs  an  objectionable  rankness  of 
flavor. 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water"  "L%T 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHHTG,  PROMOTES 
WGESTIOH ,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  COH STITUTIOH. 

Tfie  Great  English  CfiilflrerTs  Remedy 

By  a  "Family  Doctor,"  Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Woodward'i  'Gripe  Water'  istheonly 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feeljustified  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  coo. 
stan  tly  found  In  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  ofthe  poor  child  put 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  E.  FOVGERi  A  CO.,  New  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  is  offered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Co.,  456  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


Wanted. 

A  copy  of  Babyhood  for  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  also  one  each  for  May, 
June,  July,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1888.  Address,  stating  price, 
Publisher  of  Babyhood,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  cm  of  infant*  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI.  JUNE,   1905  No.  847. 


Nursery  Problems 


The  Alleged  Ills  of  Teething-Time — Melons 
at  One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  teething 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  child's 
bowels  ? 

(2)  Are  fresh  melons,  eaten  in  moderate 
quantity,  unhealthy  for  children  who  are 
from  four  to  six  years  old?  And  would  it 
be  unwise  to  feed  bit  by  bit  a  piece  of 
watermelon,  perhaps  an  inch  square,  to  a 
one-year-old  baby?  B. 

San  Francisco. 

(1)  Cautious  physicians  do  not 
like  to  make  absolute  assertions  about 
anything.  But  the  fact  is  this :  physi- 
cians who  have  given  most  time  and 
study  to  the  subject  are  practically 
unanimous  that  the  process  of  teething 
is  a  natural  one,  and  does  not  cause 
disease.  Many  children  are  diseased, 
and  everything  occurring  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  is  charged  to  teething.  Every 
one  knows  that  a  child  may  have  sore 
gums,  and  other  local  troubles  ;  but  the 
more  the  matter  is  inquired  into,  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  find  any  proof  of 
diseases  depending  upon  teething,  and 
the  more  constant  becomes  the  evi- 


dence of  mistaken  reasoning — in  vul- 
gar phrase,  of  "getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse" — causes  and  effects  being 
confused. 

(2)  Really  fresh  and  really  ripe 
melons,  the  seeds  and  unripened  parts 
being  carefully  avoided,  we  believe  to 
be  generally  quite  proper  for  children 
from  four  to  six.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  it  to  the  yearling 
— not  so  much  because  it  would  be 
harmful  in  itself,  but  because  its  diet 
should  be  chiefly  of  other  things,  and 
it  should  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  eat- 
ing anything  except  its  milk  and 
cereals.  Give  it  additional  things  with 
a  good  reason,  not  because  you  or  the 
father  would  like  to  see  it  eat,  or  be- 
cause it  clamors.  To  give  it  fruit 
would  not  benefit  it,  and  would  make 
trouble  for  it  and  you. 


Cautionary   Measures   Against  Bronchitis, 
and  Sundry  Questions. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  just  one  year  old,  weighs  22 
pounds  and  is  cutting  his  fifteenth  tooth  (a 
stomach  tooth).    He  seems  fat,  but  not 
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hard;  nurses  about  three  times  a  day,  and 
is  fed  on  barley  flour  twice.  He  has  a 
large  back  head.  Is  that  a  symptom  of 
rickets?  He  perspires  freely  at  times  about 
the  head.  Ought  the  opening  of  his  head  to 
be  closed  ?  It  is  not  very  large  now.  Is  he 
cutting  his  teeth  too  fast?  He  had  bron- 
chitis last  winter  and  seems  inclined  to  be 
croupy.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  to 
do  to  prevent  it?  I  have  been  thinking  of 
fixing  a  chamois  shirt  for  him  I  had  oil- 
silk  on  last  winter,  and  cotton-batting,  but 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  pro- 
tector of  chamois  and  would  like  your  ad- 
vice about  it.  Do  you  think  it  better  to 
wean  him  now  than  to  continue  nursing? 

Anxious  Reader. 

Boston. 

The  child's  weight  is  very  good  for 
his  age.  The  symptoms  you  mention 
are  not  enough  to  base  an  opinion  of 
rickets  on.  His  teeth  have  come  un- 
usually rapidly,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  is  hurt  by  this  precocity. 
We  believe  that  he  should  be  weaned 
before  the  warm  weather  comes. 
We  do  not  think  the  chest  protectors 
advisable.  Let  him  have  good,  warm, 
high-necked  flannel  shirts,  with  suit- 
able outer  clothes,  and  reserve  the 
oiled  silk,  etc.,  until  some  attack  of  ill- 
ness calls  for  them,  when  they  should 
be  applied  only  as  you  would  use  any 
remedy,  on  proper  advice.  Premature 
bundling  up  will  do  harm  rather  than 
good. 


An  Ill-Fitting  Truss — Nursing-Mothers' 
Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  boy  baby  nearly  seven 
weeks  old  who  is  ruptured.  I  am  advised 
to  have  him  wear  an  infant's  truss,  and  I 
have  put  one  on  him;  but  he  cried  so  hard 


that  I  took  it  off  directly  and  have  not  put 
it  on  since.  The  truss  was  fitted  by  my 
physician  and  was  covered  with  flannel  to 
make  it  easy.  The  rupture  is  down  only  a 
part  of  the  time,  especially  when  he  cries 
hard,  which  he  does  invariably  when  he  is 
dressed  or  undressed,  however  carefully  I 
handle  him.  Do  you  advise  me  to  still  at- 
tempt to  use  the  truss?  It  seems  harsh  to 
me. 

My  baby  "throws  up"  his  milk  very  much 
after  nursing.  Sometimes  it  is  sour,  but 
oftener  not.  His  stools  indicate  that  the 
food  is  not  thoroughly  digested,  and  he  is 
troubled  with  wind  in  his  stomach,  which 
makes  him  quite  fretful,  although  he  has 
not  had  a  real  attack  of  colic  yet.  I  nurse 
him  as  nearly  once  in  two  hours  as  possible. 
I  cannot  allow  him  to  cry  hard  on  account 
of  the  rupture.  He  weighed  7  pounds  at 
birth  and  now  weighs  12  pounds,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  healthy  baby,  aside  from 
the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned.  I 
am  not  able  to  eat  any  green  vegetables  or 
fruit  unless  it  is  stewed  or  baked.  If  I 
should  he  would  have  the  colic,  he  is  so 
sensitive.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  regulate  him 
and  myself,  too,  as  I  need  laxative  food,  be- 
ing constipated.  If  I  used  lime-water  do 
you  think  that  it  might  affect  the  baby  fav- 
orably, and  how  should  I  use  it?  Milk  does 
not  agree  with  me;  but  I  use  it  in  gruels 
and  on  mush  freely,  so  that  I  may  have 
plenty  of  breast  milk,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
nurse  my  baby,  and  fear  that  I  could  not 
without  it.    Will  you  kindly  advise  me? 

Portland,  Me.  A.  D.  B. 

We  know  that  a  truss  that  does  not 
fit  well  is  very  uncomfortable.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  problem  is  this: 
The  child  has  rupture ;  variety  not 
mentioned,  presumably  in  the  groin. 
Now,  this  certainly  will  not  get  well 
of  itself.  It  must  be  cured  by  truss,  or 
operation  by  and  by.  To  neglect  a 
rupture  is  to  permit  the  existence  of 
a  trouble  which  is  always  disabling 
and  which  carries  with  it  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  great  peril.  If  the  truss  does 
not  fit,  the  physician  must  try  again 
and  again  until  it  does. 

You  have  not  eaten  fresh  vegetables 
for  fear  of  giving  baby  the  colic.  But 
as  you  say  he  has  never  yet  had  a  real 
attack  of  colic,  we  presume  that  your 
opinion  is  not  based  on  your  own 
trials,  but  upon  a  general  opinion. 
Now  we  do  not  believe  that  really  fresh 
and  well  cooked  green  vegetables  will 
do  you  or  the  baby  any  harm.  If  your 
digestion  is  good  enough  to  enable  you 
to  eat  such  food  with  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction, independent  of  baby,  we  be- 
lieve you  can  do  so  now.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  believe  that  these 
things  affect  the  milk,  except,  perhaps, 
such  as  contain  a  strong  tasting  vola- 
tile substance,  as  cabbage,  strong  tur- 
nips, garlic,  etc.  We  should  make  the 
trial  and  see,  and  repeat  the  trial,  eat- 
ing moderately,  of  course. 


Avoidance  of  Contagion  from  Diphtheria — 
Disinfectants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  the  city  this  season,  and  it  is 
on  the  increase,  making  me  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  my  two  little  boys.  (1)  Are 
there  any  preventives  that  I  could  use,  any 
precautions  I  could  take  to  shield  them? 
(2)  Also,  will  you  tell  me  just  how  you 
would  care  for  the  drains  in  bath-room  and 
kitchen — how  often  '  to  cleanse  them,  and 
what  with?  D. 

Ohio. 

(1)  The  best  safeguard,  practically 
the  only  one,  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  contagion  if*  possible.  To  this 
end  do  not  allow  your  children,  if  you 
can  help  it,  to  meet  persons  who  have 


been  in  houses  where  the  disease  ex- 
ists, or  has  recently  existed,  and  be 
equally  careful  for  yourself.  Let  your 
children  'have  no  articles  that  come 
from  such  houses,  as  the  poison  cer- 
tainly sometimes  clings  to  articles  of 
clothing,  toys,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
the  sources  of  the  poison  are  so  many 
that  we  may  not  altogether  escape; 
but  we  may  try. 

(2)  The  accessible  parts  may  be 
cleansed  with  boiling  water.  A  cheap 
disinfectant  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes  is  common  copperas  (sul- 
phate of  iron).  It  may  be  kept  dis- 
solved, say  a  couple  of  handfuls  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  some  poured 
down  the  drains  once  or  twice  daily. 
If  any  contagious  sickness  is  in  your 
own  house,  a  more  powerful  disinfect- 
ant may  be  needed,  and  will  be  direct- 
ed by  the  physician. 


A  Question  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  just  one  year  old,  and  is, 
and  always  has  been,  extremely  healthy. 
He  weighs  27  pounds,  has  eight  teeth,  and 
two  more  are  nearly  through.  He  stands 
very  firmly  on  his  feet  and  creeps  a  great 
deal.  His  diet  has  been  my  breast  milk,  and 
once  or  twice  a  day  a  small  cup  of  strained 
oatmeal  porridge  with  soaked  cracker ;  but 
now  that  I  find  he  cannot  depend  longer  on 
the  breast  for  nourishment,  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  regulate  his  diet,  or  how 
much  or  what  variety  he  needs,  being  total- 
ly inexperienced  in  regard  to  babies  or 
children,  and  having  absolutely  no  one  to 
advise  me.  Lately  I  have  been  giving  him 
three  cups  of  oatmeal  porridge  per  day,  di- 
luted with  milk,  and  a  cup  of  pure  milk 
morning  and  evening.  I  have  been  afraid 
to  feed  him  anything  else.   His  bowels  have 
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always  been  in  good  condition,  perhaps  at 
times  a  trifle  loose.  Does  he  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food,  and  is  the  quality 
right?  We  have  fresh  milk  from  a  fine  and 
well-cared-for  cow,  owned  by  a  near  neigh- 
bor. 

Is  it  injurious  to  a  baby  to  continue  nurs- 
ing though  not  dependent  upon  the  breast 
for  much  nourishment,  after  the  mother  be- 
comes pregnant  again?  My  boy  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  being  "nursed  to  sleep," 
especially  at  night,  and  I  have  continued 
the  (presumably)  bad  practice  during  the 
month  and  a  half  I  have  had  knowledge  I 
was  again  to  be  blessed  with  a  little  one, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  baby's  health  suffers 
in  the  slightest  degree  as  yet.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  practice  is 
dangerous  or  not.  My  extreme  youthful- 
ness  and  total  inexperience  must  excuse 
these  simple  questions,  which,  however, 
perplex  me  very  much. 

A  Young  Mother. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  child  should  be  weaned.  The 
milk  and  oatmeal  gruel — we  suppose 
you  use  the  word  porridge  in  the  New 
England  sense — make  a  very  good  di- 
etary for  a  child  just  weaned.  Usual- 
ly it  is  better  to  dilute  the  milk  some- 
what— one  part  of  water  to  two  or 
three  of  milk.  It  should  be  given 
warmed  for  the  present.  The  quantity 
required  varies  with  different  children, 
the  amount  of  milk  varying  from  one 
to  two  quarts  per  diem — perhaps  three 
pints  would  be  a  fair  average;  this 
includes  the  milk  used  with  the  por- 
ridge. 

While  a  child  may  not  be  harmed 
by  continued  suckling  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, provided  he  is  sufficiently 
fed  otherwise,  he  sometimes  is  hurt,  or 
seems  to  be,  and  there  are  other  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  the  nursing  should 
stop.   Among  them  are  the  drain  upon 


the  mother,  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  coming  child.  In  this  in- 
stance number  one  is  entirely  fit  to  be 
weaned,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
number  two  should  not  be  given  every 
oportunity  of  good  nutrition. 


Another  Misconception  of  "Perfect  Health." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  is  five  months  old,  weighs  18 
pounds,  and  is  proportionally  large  and 
strong.  He  has  been  fed  artificially  almost 
from  birth,  his  food  being  cow's  milk  dilut- 
ed sometimes  with  barley  water  and  some- 
times oatmeal  water  added.  At  present  he 
takes  six  ounces  every  three  hours,  half 
milk  and  half  thin  oatmeal  water.  His  di- 
gestion has  always  seemed  to  be  perfect, 
his  one  difficulty  being  constipation.  We 
always  manage,  however,  that  he  has  at 
least  one  movement  a  day,  usually  by  ene- 
ma. During  the  day  he  is  a  happy,  good 
baby,  but  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep  he  is 
the  personification  of  restlessness,  turning 
his  head  and  scratching  his  face  and  head 
with  his  hands.  We  put  linen  mittens  on 
at  night,  but  even  then  we  have  to  watch 
him  constantly  or  he  wakes  himself  up. 

We  are  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
restlessness.  For  a  month  past  he  has  had 
a  slight  eczema  on  his  face ;  but  as  the  un- 
easiness has  existed  for  three  months,  I 
hardly  think  it  caused  by  this.  He  is  also 
greatly  troubled  with  gas  in  the  bowels. 

(1)  Should  you  think  this  sufficient  to 
cause  the  restlessness? 

(2)  Would  you  advise  another  food  when 
he  thrives  so  well  on  this  except  for  con- 
stipation ? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  fas- 
tening his  hands  so  he  need  not  be  watched 
so  constantly? 

We  object  to  tying  him  up  in  any  man- 
ner that  would  interfere  with  the  move- 
ments natural  to  a  sleeping  child,  but  it 
seems  as  if  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
watch  a  perfectly  healthy  child  as  if  he 
were  sick.    He  is  naturally  a  good  little 
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sleeper,  and  when  he  is  more  quiet  sleeps 
all  night,  only  waking  to  eat  once.  When 
he  wakes  he  demands  his  bottle,  and  as  I 
object  to  feeding  him  more  than  once  in 
the  night,  it  is  a  great  effort  to  pacify  him. 
Will  Babyhood  kindly  give  me  its  opinion? 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(1)  The  restlessness,  the  gas  and 
the  eczema  probably  are  all  closely  re- 
lated. He  has  a  flatulent  indigestion, 
which  is  usually  enough  to  disturb 
sleep.  He  probably  has  had  an  itching 
face,  which  may  have  been  the  result 
of  indigestion,  or  may  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  eczema. 

(2)  We  should  recommend  a  sys- 
tematic examination  by  your  physician 
into  all  the  details  of  his  digestive 
operations,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
digestive  disturbances  and  eczema 
should  be  according  to  his  advice. 

(3)  There  is  no  way  of  fastening 
the  hands  that  is  not  practically  tying 
them.  Sometimes  the  sleeve  at  the  el- 
bow can  be  fastened  to  the  waist  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  some  motion  to 
the  hands  and  forearms  without  allow- 
ing the  former  to  reach  the  face. 

You  should  not  consider  him  as  "a 
perfectly  healthy  child"  while  he  has 
the  group  of  ailments  you  detail.  They 
may  not  be  dangerous,  but  they  give 
the  child  more  discomfort  than  some 
more  serious  affections.  Try  to  find 
out  the  causes  as  above  suggested  and 
eradicate  them  if  possible. 


A  Modern  Baby  and  Old-Fashiotned  Rela- 
tives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Much  discussion  has  been  given  in 
our  household  to  the  subject  of  setting  up 


his  lordship,  aged  three  months,  in  his 
chair.  Grandma  No.  1  sat  up  all  her  child- 
ren at  that  age  and  proposes  that  we  do  so 
writh  this  one.  Grandma  No.  2  thinks  the 
idea  preposterous  and  prophesies  curvature 
of  the  spine.  Old-maid  blue-stocking 
Auntie  proves  it  is  injurious  with  a  lecture 
on  the  softness  of  an  infant's  bones,  and 
says  he  must  not  sit  up  inside  six  months. 
Papa  and  Mamma  think  a  little  sitting  up 
at  different  times  in  the  day  judicious  and 
strengthening;  that  the  answer  depends 
much  on  the  strength  of  the  child ;  that  one 
who  holds  his  head  up  quite  stiffly  and  firm- 
ly may  be  allowed  a  change  of  position. 
Will  Babyhood  act  as  umpire?  Who,  if 
any,  is  right? 

(2)  What  are  the  physiological  objec- 
tions to  rocking  a  baby?  Is  it  likely  to 
produce  congestion  of  the  brain? 

(3)  What  length  of  time  may  a  baby  un- 
der six  months  be  ridden  in  his  carriage? 
Docs  the  jolting  affect  his  nerves?  What 
injury  from  riding  backward? 

(4)  Sl.culd  a  baby  who  has  been  dressed 
a  la  Gertrude  wear  a  band  while  teething? 
If  so,  why? 

(5)  If  a  baby  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  can 
the  frequent  introduction  up  his  nostrils  of 
a  small  camel's  hair  brush  covered  with 
vaseline  harm  him  ultimately?  It  certainly 
gives  immediate  relief. 

(6)  Should  a  baby  with  little  or  no  hair, 
inclined  to  perspire  about  the  head  and 
neck,  wear  a  night-cap?  Should  be  wear 
stockings  at  night?  Can  any  rule  be  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  bundling  and  wrapping 
a  young  baby  requires?  Pacific. 

Washington. 

(1)  The  age  at  which  a  child  can 
sit  up  varies  much,  and  depends,  as 
you  say,  upon  its  strength.  We  do 
not  like  chairs  for  such  young  chil- 
dren, because  of  their  want  of  even 
support  and  their  insecurity.  A  child 
should  be  allowed  change  of  position 
from  birth  and  change  of  posture  as 
soon  as  he  can  change  it  himself  or 
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shows  a  desire  to  change.  To  this  end 
we  like  to  bolster  a  baby  up,  on  a  bed 
for  instance,  with  pillows.  His  head 
and  trunk  are  then  well  supported, 
and  the  change  becomes  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  tax. 

(2)  The  objections,  in  the  main, 
are  not  physiological.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  gentle  rocking  is,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  harmful.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  beneficial.  The 
simple  holding  of  the  child,  by  the 
support  and  warmth  given,  is  as  quiet- 
ing. The  chief  objection  to  rocking 
a  child  is  the  habit  that  is  formed  of 
going  to  sleep  in  an  unnatural  way. 
Sleep  comes  naturally  to  the  tired 
child  as  soon  as  it  is  free  from  discom- 
fort and  is  left  alone.  In  saying  the 
above  it  is  not  intended  that  the  jolt- 
ing and  violent  oscillation  of  a  child 
whose  stomach  is  full  is  harmless ;  we 
believe  that  it  favors  indigestion. 

(3)  The  answer  cannot  be  made 
explicit,  as  the  strength  of  children 
varies.  The  child  lying  supine  may 
remain  in  the  carriage  out-of-doors 
in  fair  weather  a  long  time,  if  it  be 
warm  and  dry  and  its  eyes  are  protect- 
ed from  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  sky. 
But  we  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  prudence  in  the  moving  of  the  car- 
riage and  set  the  time  of  actual  jour- 
neying at  not  more  than  an  hour.  The 
effect  upon  the  nerves  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  person  managing  the  car- 
riage. A  skilled  nurse  can  run  the 
carriage  almost  without  jar;  another 
one  really  wears  out  the  vehicle  in  a 
season.  We  do  not  believe  that  riding 
backward  has  any  effect  different  from 
riding  forward,  on  most  babies.  This 


kind  of  sensibility  is  usually  acquired. 
Some  older  sensitive  children  cannot 
ride  at  all  without  being  nauseated ; 
but  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  posi- 
tion in  the  carriage  makes  little,  if 
any,  difference.  The  nausea  of 
adults  in  riding  backward  seems  to 
arise  from  the  mental  effect  of  seeing 
things  moving  in  an  unusual  direc- 
tion; but  babies  usually,  to  judge  from 
their  own  voluntary  performances,  are 
free  from  such  effects. 

(4)  The  band,  in  our  judgment,  is 
valuable  only  as  protecting  the  abdo- 
men from  chill.  It  should  not  be 
snug.  It  has  no  other  value  at  the 
time  of  teething. 

(5)  We  believe  it  to  be  a  harmless 
application  in  small  quantity. 

(6)  We  know  of  no  use  for  night- 
caps. The  child  can  be  better  protect- 
ed from  draught  in  other  ways.  The 
stockings  are  not  necessary  if  the  bed- 
clothes are  suitable  and  kept  in  place. 
The  only  rule  is  evenness  of  protection 
and  sufficient  warmth  without  burden- 
some weight — details  vary  with  cli- 
mate and  warmth  of  houses  and 
rooms. 


Care  of  the  Mother's  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  lime-water  upon  the 
teeth,  if  taken  daily  during  the  period  of 
gestation?  If  you  consider  it  essential  foe 
the  preservation  of  the  expectant  mother's 
teeth,  please  state  in  what  quantities,  how 
often  and  long  continued  it  should  be  taken ; 
also  at  what  strength.  Among  the  many 
valuable  articles  Babyhood  presents  to  its 
readers  I  have  never  noticed  any  bearing 
on  this  subject.  W. 

Minnesota. 
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We  do  not  suppose  that  the  use  of 
lime  water  under  the  circumstances  is 
very  valuable.  The  damage  to  the 
teeth  during  pregnancy,  when  it  does 
occur,  which  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  is  probably  due  to  the  diges- 
tive derangements  of  that  state,  which 
includes  in  many  cases  a  greatly  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva.  In  so  far  as  the 
lime  water,  by  its  alkalinity,  may  cor- 
rect the  stomach  disturbance,  it  will 
be  beneficial.  It  does  not  benefit 
through  its  lime  constituent,  we  be- 
lieve, any  more  than  another  alkali 
would  do.  Similarly,  we  think  the 
lime  water  might  be  useful  as  a  mouth 
wash.  Both  of  these  suggestions  are 
applications  of  the  general  indication 
under  the  circumstances,  which  are  to 
keep  the  stomach  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible,  and  to  pay  extra  attention 
to  the  teeth.  For  both,  great  care  in 
dietary  is  of  the  first  importance.  If 
the  lime  water  is  used  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  take  that  of  the  ordinary 
pharmaceutical  strength ;  two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls  daily  may  be  taken  for 
a  long  time  without  harm,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  is  very  minute.  Some- 
times it  favors  constipation. 

A  Choice  of  Evils. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  consider  it  wise  to  take  up  child- 
ren every  evening  at  ten  o'clock  until  they 
ire  old  enough  to  wake  and  get  up  in  the 
night  themselves  when  it  is  necessary?  Is 
there  any  way  of  breaking  up  this  habit 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years?  Please  advise  one  who  finds  it  quite 
a  task  to  take  up  five  children,  and  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  omit  this  ceremony. 

A.  R. 

Davenport,  la. 


Practically  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  if 
a  young  child  is  not  so  taken  up  one  of 
two  things  is  pretty  sure  to  happen, 
either  its  sleep  is  disturbed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  making 
water,  or,  what  is  far  commoner,  the 
bladder  relieves  itself  during  the  pro- 
found sleep  of  the  child.  As  the  child 
grows  older  the  food  is  less  liquid, 
and  the  amount  of  urine  is  less  rela- 
tively to  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
bladder.  If  a  little  time  elapses  be- 
tween the  evening  meal  and  bed  time, 
the  child  may  be  able  to  pass  urine  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  and  then  go  until 
morning,  and  the  need  of  taking  it  up 
ceases.  But  on  the  whole  the  taking 
up  is  the  least  evil  in  the  circum- 
stances. 


Night  Clothing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  way  of  dressing  for  the  night  a 
child  two  years  old?  She  kicks  the  bed 
clothing  off  as  soon  as  it  is  put  over  her, 
and  as  cold  weather  is  coming  on,  I  wish 
to  know  how  to  keep  her  comfortable. 

L.  D. 

Indianapolis. 

For  such  children  we  prefer  a  flan- 
nel night  gown  long  enough  to  reach 
quite  a  distance  below  the  feet,  and  if 
necessary  the  bottom  may  be  made  to 
button  up.  But  the  clothes  can  be 
kept  upon  a  very  restless  child  by 
sewing  tapes  to  the  first  blanket  and 
tying  them  to  convenient  parts  of  the 
crib.  The  outer  bed  clothing  will  not 
need  tying. 

Condensed  Replies. 

E.  D.,  Boston. — Hives  is  exceeding- 
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ly  common  during  childhood,  and 
sometimes  causes  unnecessary  alarm 
by  its  violent  onset.  The  eruption  as- 
sumes various  forms,  but  is  always 
marked  by  two  peculiar  circumstances, 
namely,  by  more  or  less  intense  itching 
and  by  the  sudden  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  lumps,  technically 
called  wheals. 

G.  R.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — A  child  with 
whooping-cough  should  receive  a  full 
supply  of  digestible,  nutritious  food. 
Milk  should,  of  course,  be  plentifully 
used,  and  it  is  well  to  dilute  it  with 
lime-water  or  vichy  water  to  prevent 
it  curdling  in  heavy  masses.  A  child  is 
apt  to  have  a  paroxysm  and  vomit  a 
meal  just  after  it  is  taken.  Some  light 
nourishing  food  should  at  once  be 
given  which  will  be  retained;  either  a 
cup  of  broth  with  barley,  or  milk  and 
lime-water,  or  some  sherry  and  water 
with  sponge  cake,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  continue  the  use  of  Mellin's 
Food  during  the  illness. 

S.  A.,  Lynchburg,  Fa.— Malt  liq- 
uors, such  as  beer,  ale,  etc.,  are  often 
recommended  to  the  nursing  woman, 
and  if  she  has  been  accustomed  to  them 
they  may  be  continued  in  moderation ; 
otherwise,  they  had  better  be  avoided 
altogether,  at  least  until  the  latter 
months  of  lactation. 

G.,  Wichita,  Kan. — Deafness  is 
sometimes  one  of  the  disagreeable  se- 
quels resulting  from  the  pressure  of 
the  tonsils  on  the  orifice  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube  (which  leads  into  the  ear), 
or,  more  frequently,  from  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  through  this  tube 
into  the  middle  ear.    Smell  and  taste 


are  also  impaired  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  extended  to  the  nose,  produc- 
ing nasal  catarrh. 

L.  S.,  Titusville,  Pa. — If  the  nasal 
breathing  is  interfered  with,  the  pa- 
tients breathe  through  the  mouth,  and, 
consequently,  snore  in  their  sleep, 
which  is  restless  and  disturbed.  If  the 
mouth-breathing  continues  any  length 
of  time  we  have  a  very  characteristic 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  which,  in 
itself,  should  arouse  suspicion  of  ton- 
sillar trouble.  The  mouth  is  open,  the 
chin  hanging  down,  imparting  to  the 
face  a  peculiarly  stupid  expression. 
The  child  is  listless  and  indolent.  If 
the  interference  with  respiration  is  pro- 
longed the  chest  walls  become  narrow- 
ed and  the  breast  bone  prominent ; 
then  we  have  the  well-known  deform- 
ity of  the  chest  called  "pigeon-breast," 
from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to 
breathing,  and  this  may  eventually  lead 
to  impaired  vitality  of  the  lungs,  and 
consequently  serious  decline  of  the 
general  health. 

D.  0.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Uncooked 
celery  is  considered  not  very  digestible, 
but  in  an  adult's  dietary  it  forms  so 
small  a  part  of  a  meal  that  it  counts 
for  little.  To  a  child  of  three  years 
a  single  tender  slip,  uncooked,  may  be 
allowed  occasionally  at  the  midday 
meal. 

R.  L.  D,,  Chicago. — An  infant  cer- 
tainly is  exposed  to  danger  from  a 
tuberculous  nurse.  If  it  be  an  ordinarv 
dry  nurse  the  close  companionship  is 
hazardous.  No  wet-nurse  with  any 
tuberculous  trouble  that  a  physician 
could  recognize  would  be  accepted  if 
she  were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 
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It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  milk  of 
a  tuberculous  mother  is  no  safer  than 
that  from  any  other  tuberculous 
woman,  and  a  physician  would  consent 
to  such  a  mother's  suckling  her  child 
only  when  the  alternative  seemed  still 
more  hazardous. 

D.  L.  P.,  Milwaukee. — Every  one 
can  call  to  mind  some  child  resembling 
your  own.  With  it  ''everything  goes 
hard;"  not  so  much  by  the  immediate 
severity  of  its  illnesses  or  injuries  as 
from  tedious  convalescences.  If,  for 
instance,  it  receives  a  slight  wound,  it 
heals  slowly  and  with  much  irritation 
of  the  surrounding  parts ;  if  it  has  an 
eruptive  fever — the  measles,  for  ex- 
ample— its  recovery  is  not  prompt  like 
that  of  the  neighbor's  children,  or  its 
own  brother,  perhaps !  but  there  are 
tedious  sequels,  such  as  persisting 
cough,  swollen  tonsils,  and  the  like. 
Even  if  the  child  takes  a  "common 
cold,"  it  may  be  all  winter  in  finally 
getting  rid  of  it.  This  tendency  to  in- 
veteracy of  disorders  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  one. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  your  child 
should  not  overcome  his  tendency  to 
"catch  everything,"  as  have  so  many 
children,  whose  mothers  were  as  intel- 
ligent and  watchful  as  you  seem  to  be. 

P.  R.,  Muncie,  Ind. — Let  the  child's 
diet  be  wholesome  and  digestible.  TJlis 
will  protect  him  against  constipation, 
with  the  straining  incident  thereto; 
against  hunger  and  the  crying  of  a 
hungry  child ;  and  against  debility, 
which  produces  flaccidity  of  the  ab- 
dominal walls.  If  the  physician  pre- 
scribed the  food  you  mention  he  must 
have  had  good  reason  for  doing  so, 


and  you  may  safely  give  it  to  the  child. 

Young  Mother,  Minneapolis. — Ex- 
tra care  must  be  taken  with  children 
of  rheumatic  parents  in  order  to  avoid 
any  manifestation  of  this  disease.  The 
diet  must  be  regulated  so  that  all  forms 
of  indigestion  may  be  prevented.  At- 
tention to  the  skin  is  likewise  required 
to  avoid  chilling. 

Subscriber,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
— The  various  forms  of  diarrhoea 
which  prevail  among  children  have 
different  names,  though  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  not  merely  grades  of 
one  and  the  same  general  disorder,  be- 
genning  in  most  instances  as  indiges- 
tion in  the  stomach. 

P.  L.,  Marshall,  Tex.— The  well- 
known  tendency  of  rheumatism  to 
spread  from  joint  to  joint,  or  suddenly 
leave  one  part  of  the  body  only  to  at- 
tack another,  is  the  same  in  children  as 
in  adults. 

W .  H.,  Xau gat uck ,  Conn. — We  have 
a  resource  which  is  certain  to  keep 
milk  sweet  if  properly  applied — i.  e., 
boiling.  The  whole  study  of  fermenta- 
tion and  sepsis  and  their  prevention 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
details  of  cleanliness. 

Inexperienced,  New  York  City. — 
Every  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  precursor 
of  broncho-pneumonia.  Two  diseases 
of  children,  that  are  always  accompa- 
nied by  more  or  less  bronchitis,  are 
especially  liable  to  be  complicated  by 
pneumonia  —  namely,  measles  and 
whooping-cough.  The  pneumonia  ac- 
companying these  affections,  particu- 
larly whooping-cough,  is  apt  to  be 
grave. 
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i  G.  S.,  Detroit. — We  have  found  that 
night  nursing  retards  recovery  from 
the  shock  sustained  during  labor.  After 
this  period  is  passed,  and  the  mother 
has  risen  from  her  bed  to  resume  some 
or  all  of  her  daily  duties,  there  is  less 


opportunity  for  day  sleep.  At  first  the 
demand  for  undisturbed  night  rest  is 
more  imperative,  and  the  demand  for  a 
cessation  of  physical  and  mental  strain 
is  stronger.  Your  other  question  had 
best  be  referred  to  your  physician. 


Malaria   and  Its  Manifestations  in  Infancy 
and  Children  II. 


The  Remittent  Form. 

The  symptoms  of  remittent  fever 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases;  some 
are  much  more  severe  than  others. 
The  chill  is  often  wanting,  the  child 
merely  complains  of  feeling  cold.  The 
fever  soon  follows,  becoming  almost 
continuous  with  slight  exacerbations 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  pulse 
is  rapid,  120  to  140  beats  per  minute ; 
the  cheeks  are  usually  flushed,  some- 
times a  bright  scarlet,  and  the  temper- 
ature is  high,  from  102  to  104  or  105 
degrees  Fahr.  The  child,  if  old 
enough,  complains  of  pains  in  the 
stomach,  nausea,  and  often  vomits 
more  or  less  bilious  matter ;  the  tongue 
is  coated  and  the  breath  is  foul.  The 
bowels  ore  constipated,  the  urine  scan- 
ty and  high  colored.  There  is  great 
thirst,  causing  the  child  to  drink  large 


quantities  of  water,  which  is  often 
regurgitated  as  soon  as  swallowed. 
Loss  of  appetite,  and  a  dry,  hacking 
cough,  are  common  symptoms.  In  se- 
vere cases  delirium  is  present,  espe- 
cially on  waking.  Gastric  symptoms, 
such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  some- 
times persist  for  several  days.  Re- 
lapses are  common  after  the  lapse  of 
five  to  seven  days. 

From  intermittent  fever  remittent 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  almost 
continuous  fever.  It  remits,  abates, 
but  does  not  intermit  or  cease  for  a 
time.  "The  symptoms  grow  and  de- 
cline; they  do  not  appear  and  disap- 
pear." 

The  Congestive  Form. 

Congestive  fever  is  a  malignant,  de- 
structive type  of  malarial  fever,  which 
differs  from  the  simple  or  ordinary 
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variety  only  in  degree.  It  may  be 
either  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent 
form.  The  attacks  are  of  the  tertian 
or  quotidian  type.  It  is  often  prevent- 
able, and  many  lives  are  saved  by 
prompt,  efficient  treatment.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  diseases.  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  overwhelms  a  pa- 
tient gives  it  additional  terrors.  One 
paroxysm  is  almost  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  unless  relief  be 
promptly  given,  the  patient  soon  sinks 
and  dies.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  di- 
sease where  medical  skill  avails  if  it 
be  not  deferred  too  long.  Perhaps  in 
no  other  disease  of  equal  gravity  are 
the  results  of  prompt  treatment  more 
conspicuous. 

Congestive  fever  is  not  so  rare  in 
infancy  and  childhood  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  at  least  in  malanal  districts. 
Many  so-called  cases  of  convulsions, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  etc.,  in  young 
children  are  in  fact  congestive  chills. 
The  symptoms  obviously  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  chiefly  affected. 
There  are  three  principal  varieties. 
The  gastric  form,  in  which  there  are 
nausea,  vomiting  and  purging ;  intense 
thirst;  weak  pulse  and  frequent  and 
great  restlessness.  The  face,  hands 
and  feet  are  pale  and  cold ;  the  features 
shrunken.  A  fatal  paroxysm  sometimes 
lasts  but  a  few  hours.  The  thoracic 
variety  of  the  malady  is  often  com- 
bined with  the  one  just  described.  The 
most  prominent  symptom  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  caused  by  the  in- 
tense congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
cerebral  variety  is  caused  by  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.   The  attack  is  usher- 


ed in  by  convulsions  or  coma.  Some- 
times a  convulsion  is  the  first  symp- 
tom to  attract  attention.  The  temper- 
ature will  be  found  upon  examination 
to  be  high;  this,  perhaps,  will  be  all 
that  can  be  positively  ascertained.  At 
other  times  the  parents  may  have  con- 
sidered the  child  slightly  indisposed, 
but  not  sufficiently  ill  to  require  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  convulsions  may 
recur  one  after  another,  and  the  child 
die  in  the  first  attack.  At  other  times 
the  convulsions  gradually  diminish  in 
severity,  the  extremities  grow  warmer, 
the  temperature  declines,  consciousness 
is  restored,  and  the  little  patient  seems 
almost  well.  The  next  day  the  attack 
returns  weaker  or  stronger,  usually 
the  latter,  and  the  case  terminates  fa- 
tally. Or  the  paroxysm  takes  the 
form  of  coma,  the  child  seems  drowsy 
and  cannot  be  roused,  the  face  is  dull, 
and  either  flushed  or  livid;  the  pulse 
is  slow  and  full.  The  sleep  deepens, 
the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  wak- 
ing, and  death  comes  to  claim  his  own. 
This  last  variety  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  very  young  chil- 
dren. 

Congestive  fever  is  a  very  dangerous 
disease  in  adults,  but  it  is  doubly  so  in 
young  children  for  various  reasons. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  recognize 
it  early  in  them,  and  they  are  often  un- 
able to  throw  off  the  poison  of  the  first 
attack  as  adults  frequently  succeed  in 
doing.  Then  the  obscurity  of  diagno- 
sis often  prevents  our  resort  to  such 
heroic  treatment  with  babies  as  we  feel 
warranted  in  adopting  with  adults. 
Contrast  with  Other  Diseases. 

Typical  typhoid  fever  can  hardly  be 
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confused  with  typical  malarial  fever ; 
but  in  the  first  week  of  fever  the 
cleverest  practitioners  often  hesitate  to 
make  a  decided  diagnosis.  And  it  is 
of  little  importance  except  that  the 
stools  of  typhoid  fever,  whether  loose 
or  otherwise,  should  be  disinfected.  It 
is  therefore  wise  to  disinfect  in  any 
doubtful  case. 

Scarlet  fever  in  the  beginning  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  begin- 
ning malarial  fever.  Both  are  acute ; 
both  are  diseases  ushered  in  with 
chilly  feelings  or  a  chill.  In  both  we 
have  high  temperature,  rapid  pulse  and 
a  coated  tongue ;  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  frequent  in  both,  but  we  have  only 
to  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  be  able 
to  give  a  positive  opinion,  as  the  erup- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  appears  on  the 
second  day. 

There  is  perhaps  no  affection  for 
which  malaria  is  more  frequentlv  mis- 
taken than  the  alleged  ''worm  fever." 
This  classical  disorder  is  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  many 
venerable  old  ladies  whenever  a  young 
child  is  sick.  The  symptoms  supposed 
to  indicate  this  condition,  in  addition 
to  the  feverishness,  are  colic  pains., 
impaired  appetite,  itching  of  the  nose, 
offensive  breath,  disturbed  sleep,  etc. 
Now,  all  of  these  may  be  and  fre- 
quently are  present  in  simple  malarial 
fever,  and  we  have  known  cases  of  ma- 
laria  with  high  fever  to  be  neglected 
and  allowed  to  run  on  for  two  weeks 
or  more  in  the  belief  that  it  was  only 
"worm  fever,"  which  were  promptly 
relieved  by  a  few  doses  of  quinine. 
Treatment. 

Preventive  Measures. — It  is  hardly 


necessary  to  say  that  removal  from  a 
malarious  locality  is  the  surest  way  of 
avoiding  infection.  For  those  who 
are  able  to  do  so,  this  advice  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Unfortunately  but  few 
can  do  this.  What  in  these  circum- 
stances can  be  done  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  poison  into  the  sy- 
stem? First,  avoid  exposure  to  the 
night  air ;  keep  the  children  in  the 
house  from  sundown  to  sunrise,  and  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  damp  have  a  fire, 
an  open  blazing  one  if  possible.  Ob- 
serve moderation  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing; avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  as 
over  fatigue,  etc.  Young  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  play  in  the 
hot  sun ;  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  shade.  It 
is  always  safer  to  sleep  in  an  upper 
story  than  on  the  ground  floor ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  experience  and  is  not  mere 
theory.  Places  where  excavating  is 
being  done,  as  putting  down  sewers, 
building  railroads,  reservoirs,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Medicinal. — Quinine  is  the  sover- 
eign remedy  against  the  manifesta- 
tions of  malaria.  A  host  of  remedies 
have  been  recommended  to  take  the 
place  of  this  one,  but  we  have  always 
come  back  to  it.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  giving  the  quinine  several 
hours  before  the  expected  paroxysm. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  begin  with  the 
medicine  during  the  sweating  stage. 
This  is  specially  important  in  the  quo- 
tidian form,  as  the  interval  is  so 
short. 

The  administration  of  this  drug  to 
children  is  no  easy  matter.    As  is  well 
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known,  it  is  extremely  bitter.  There 
is  no  method  known  by  which  its  taste 
can  be  effectually  disguised,  that  is, 
where  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  drug 
is  employed  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
various  preparations  professing  to  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  quinine  and 
still  having  a  pleasant  taste,  are  al- 
ways open  to  suspicion.  The  alleged 
amount  of  quinine  is  not  there.  For 
older  children,  various  exn^dients  may 
be  resorted  to,  as  sugar  or  gelatine 
coated  pills,  capsules  or  wafers,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  tasteless.  For  in- 
fants and  very  young  children,  how- 
ever, other  means  have  to  be  devised. 
The  best  way  to  mask  the  bitterness 
of  quinine  is  to  give  it  in  a  mixture  of 
licorice  and  syrup  as  prepared  by  the 
apothecary.  The  only  trouble  here  is 
that  a  large  quantity  of  the  mixture 
will  cover  over  the  taste  of  only  a  small 
amount  of  quinine.  The  best  we  can  do 
in  these  cases  is  to  repeat  the  dose 
more  frequently. 

The  quantity  of  quinine  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  especially  with 
children.  For  a  child  under  one  year 
of  age,  one  grain  of  quinine,  repeated 
every  two  hours,  is  usually  sufficient. 
Over  this  age,  from  two  grains  up- 
ward may  be  given,  according  to  the 
age.  Four  or  five  doses  should  be 
given,  when  the  medicine  may  be  sus- 
pended, to  be  resumed  again  about 
four  hours  before  the  next  paroxysm 
— that  is,  the  chill — is  expected.  In 
the  quotidian  variety,  the  chances  are 
that  the  paroxysm,  usually  less  severe, 


will  recur  the  following  day.  In  the 
tertian  variety,  the  chances  are  against 
a  return,  if  sufficient  quinine  has  been 
taken. 

Many  children  cannot  bear  quinine 
upon  their  stomachs.  They  swallow 
it  readily,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  down  it 
is  vomited ;  their  stomachs  will  not 
retain  it.  When  the  stomach  abso- 
lutely rejects  it,  it  can  be  administered 
by  the  rectum  or  by  the  skin.  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  .quinine  is 
necessary  when  all  other  methods  fail, 
or  where  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  effect 
of  the  medicine  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
in  the  congestive  form. 

Relapses. 

The  prevention  of  relapses  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  These  usually  come 
on  the  seventh,  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days,  and  some  physicians  advise 
that  full  doses  of  quinine  be  given  at 
these  stated  penods  ;  We  prefer  to  give 
small  doses  appropriate  to  the  age,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  first  attack  is  broken 
up. 

In  the  remittent  form,  the  treatment 
is  more  complicated  ;  these  cases  should 
always  be  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
petent physician,  who  will  be  able  to 
combat  the  various  symptoms  as  they 
arise,  as  different  cases  vary  greatly 
in  severity. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  outline  the  treatment  of 
so  grave  a  disorder  as  congestive 
fever. 


Spoiling 


a  Child. 


A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the  joyful 
mother  of  three  of  the  most  amiable 
children  I  know,  has  clearly-defined 
ideas  about  the  way  in  which  the 
young  should  not  be  brought  up,  as 
well  as  about  the  best  methods  of  ed- 
ucating them.  She  is  one  of  those 
frank,  warm-hearted,  sweet-tempered, 
sympathetic  persons  who  gain  your 
esteem  at  the  first  acquaintance,  who 
are  sure  to  retain  your  affection,  and 
who,  if  necessary,  can  tell  you  your 
faults  to  your  face  without  wounding 
your  feelings  or  losing  your  good- 
will. Her  name  is  not  Mrs.  Bright, 
but  it  might  well  be,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article. 

She  was  at  our  house  the  other  day 
and  related  an  experience  she  had  had 
the  day  before.  She  had  gone  to  visit 
an  old  schoolmate  of  hers — we  shall 
call  her  Mrs.  Lantree — whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  years,  and  who  only  lately 
came  to  reside  in  our  neighborhood. 
This  lady  has  an  only  child,  a  little 
boy  about  three  years  old.  Staying 
with  her  is  her  husband's  mother,  a 
good  soul,  who  idolizes  her  own  son 
and  dotes  on  her  grandchild. 

While  my  friend  was  chatting  with 
her  former  playmate  about  old  times, 
and  entertaining  the  elderly  lady  as 
best  she  could,  the  boy  came  into  the 


parlor  and  showed  his  breeding  by 
going  at  once  to  his  mother  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  v  isitor,  with  whom  he 
shook  hands,  and  then  taking  a  low 
chair  near  one  of  the  windows.  Soon 
the  restlessness  of  childhood  took  oos- 
session  of  him,  and  he  began  to  make 
an  irritating  noise  with  his  toy  gun, 
snapping  the  trigger  over  and  over 
again. 

But  here  we  withdrew  and  let  Mrs. 
Bright  herself  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"Freddie,"  said  his  mother,  "please 
don't  make  that  noise." 

Master  Fred  kept  quiet  for  ten  sec- 
onds and  then  the  "click !"  of  his  gun 
began  again. 

"Freddie,"  repeated  his  mother, 
"please  don't  make  that  noise." 

Another  silence  in  Freddie's  quarter 
for  the  half  of  a  minute,  and  then  the 
exasperating  "click!  click!  click!" 
punctuated  the  conversation  of  his 
elders. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lantree,  as 
she  arose  and  went  over  to  the  window 
where  the  child  was  seated. 

"Freddie,"  she  said,  "mamma  told 
you  twice  to  stop  that  noise,  and  you 
still  keep  making  it,  so  I  will  have  to 
take  your  gun  away  from  you." 
Whereupon  the  little  fellow  threw 
himself    on    the    floor,    kicked  and 
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screamed,  and  cried,  "I  'ant  my  dun.'' 
I  saw  that  Mrs.  Lantree  was  mor- 
tified at  Freddie's  exhibition  of  tem- 
per, but  I  pretended  not  to  notice  it, 
and  endeavored  to  talk  with  the  grand- 
mother. Still,  I  could  not  help  hear- 
ing my  friend  say,  "Stop  screaming, 
Freddie,  or  mamma  will  have  to  pun- 
ish you." 

What  was  my  indignation  when  the 
grandmother  interfered  between  moth- 
er and  child,  and  prevented  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  little  rebel  to  a  proper  con- 
dition of  obedience.  Going  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  trouble,  she  picked  up  the 
struggling  boy,  saying,  ''Come  to 
grandma,  darling ;  that's  a  dear  love !" 

The  color  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  mother  deepened  at  this  further 
defiance  of  her  maternal  authority  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  by  one 
who  for  every  reason  should  have  up- 
held her  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  should 
have  been  considerate  of  her  feelings. 

I  felt  wronged  myself  by  the  wrong 
that  was  done  to  motherhood  by  this 
interference  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Lantree, 
and  possibly  my  face  betrayed  the 
righteous  wrath  that  was  boiling  and 
bubbling  within  me.  But  the  grand- 
mother was  as  serene  as  a  summer's 
day.  She  had  carried  the  youngster, 
still  crying  for  his  "dun,"  to  her  ample 
chair,  and  now  was  calling  him  pet 
names  and  promising  to  buy  him  his 
favorite  fruits  when  next  she  should 
go  out,  stroking  his  hair  meanwhile, 
and  kissing  him  repeatedly.  She  did 
not  perceive  that  she  was  training 
him  to  disobedience.  She  did  not  see 
that  she  was  encouraging  him  to  defy 
the  parental  rule.     It  never  crossed 


her  mind  that  she  was  strengthening 
his  self-will  and  leading  him  to  be  ob- 
stinate, headstrong  and  rebellious. 
Her  selfish,  doting  and  injurious  fond- 
ness for  the  child  was  so  overpower- 
ing that  it  carried  away  the  sense  of 
the  injustice  she  was  doing  to  the 
mother,  by  assisting  to  break  down 
the  latter's  influence  with  her  son, 
and  by  teaching  him  to  appeal  from 
her  decisions  and  to  look  upon  her 
treatment  of  him  as  harsh. 

The  ■  interrupted  conversation  was 
resumed,  but  the  talk  flowed  less  eas- 
ily and  there  was  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion on  my  part,  and,  I  thought,  a 
feeling  of  constraint  on  the  part  of 
the  young  Mrs.  Lantree. 

The  boy,  meanwhile,  ceased  his 
cries  and  became  pacified  under  the 
soothing  endearments  of  his  grand- 
mother. Presently,  he  slipped  down 
from  her  lap,  and  going  over  to  a 
chiffonier  that  had  on  it  some  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  old  pottery  and 
other  bric-a-brac,  he  began  to  toy 
with  a  silken  scarf  that  hung  from  a 
corner  of  the  cabinet.  When  he  ha-d 
nearly  pulled  over  the  precious  col- 
lection, his  mother  said : 

"Freddie,  dear,  go  and  sit  in  your 
little  rocking  chair." 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  little  fellow 
scampered  back  to  his  grandmother, 
who  received  him  open  arms,  called" 
him  "her  own  boy,"  and  cuddled  him 
in  her  lap. 

The  mother  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed at  this  further  co-operation  of 
the  elderly  lady  in  disregarding  her 
maternal  power — a  co-operation  that 
seemed  to  have  become  habitual  and 
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an  example  of  disobedience  that  was 
fast  changing  the  little  lad  from  a 
dutiful  child  into  that  dreadful  tor- 
ment, an  unruly  boy.  She  said  noth- 
ing however,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
when  Freddie  had  fallen  asleep,  she, 
begging  permission,  left  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes  to  put  him  in  his  crib 
herself,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
servant,  who  was  unwell. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  grand- 
mother herself  led  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  the  raising  of  children. 
That  gave  me  the  opportunity  that 
I  thought  was  providential  to  let  her 
see  herself  as  I  saw  her,  in  the  act 
of  encouraging  disobedience.  I  asked 
her,  when  the  moment  was  opportune, 
if  any  one  had  ever  interfered  between 
her  and  her  children,  when  they  were 
growing  up. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "we  brought 
them  up  on  a  farm  in  middle  Ohio. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  mile  away 
from  us.  Their  grandparents  on  both 
sides  were  dead,  their  uncles  and  aunts 
rarely  visited  us,  and  my  husband 
left  the  management  of  the  household 
affairs,  in  which  he  included  the  care 
of  the  children,  entirely  to  me.  And 
I  was  strict  with  them,  too,  and  made 
them  all  be  industrious,  self-denying 
and  truthful." 

I  believed  the  dear  old  lady  with 
facility  when  she  claimed  to  have  been 
strict  with  her  own  off-spring,  be- 
cause I  have  often  noticed  that  ex- 
acting fathers  and  mothers  become 
the  most  indulgent  of  grandparents. 

"What  would  you  have  done,"  I 
persisted,  "if  any  one  had  come  be- 
tween you  and  one  of  your  children?" 


"I  would  have  rebuked  him  to  his 
face." 

"But  suppose  the  guilty  one  had 
been  the  child's  grandmother?" 

A  suspicious  light  flashed  in  her 
eyes  for  a  second.  Then  she  exclaim- 
ed in  haste :  "Whether  my  mother  or 
my  husband's  mother,  no  one  should 
with  impunity  have  set  aside  my  au- 
thority over  my  child." 

Saying  first  "those  are  my  senti- 
ments," in  answer  to  her  last  remark, 
I  turned  her  attention  to  two  robins 
that  were  plying  hide-and-seek  with 
each  other  in  the  maple  trees  that 
stood  before  the  door.  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  my  sister's  keeper  to  the  extent 
of  rebuking  her  for  her  conduct  to- 
wards Freddie  and  his  mother,  nor  did 
I  intend  to  set  up  my  conviction  of 
what  is  expedient  and  just  as  a  stand- 
ard for  her  to  go  by.  All  I  sought 
was  to  ascertain  her  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  parental  rights,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  peace  of  mind  that 
would  be  lost  if,  in  the  coming  years, 
she  should  be  fated  to  awake  to  the 
awful  truth  that  she  had  been  instru- 
mental in  her  grandson's  ruin  if  he 
should  grow  up  wayward;  for  the 
sake  of  my  friend's  gentle  heart,  that 
evidently  shrank  fom  chiding  her  hus- 
band's mother  or  from  complaining  to 
him  about  her,  and  so  precipitating 
a  family  jar ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
boy  himself — to  consider  whether  or 
not  her  practice  was  square  with  her 
theory. 

When  I  had  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose, as  I  thought,  I  wished  to  divert 
her  mind  from  the  subject,  but  the 
light  had  been  brighter  than  I  had 
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supposed,  and  she  had  persisted  in 
discussing  the  matter. 

"You  don't  think  that  I  did  wrong 
in  quieting  Freddie  ?"  she  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

Seeing  that  I  was  "in  for  it,"  think- 
ing that  frankness  was  the  better 
part  of  discretion,  and  noting  her  ef- 
fort to  ally  her  own  remorse  of  con- 
science by  ascribing  her  interference 
to  a  good  motive,  I  told  her  gently 
and  briefly,  but  bravely  and  openly, 
that  I  thought  she  was  spoiling  the 
child.  She  took  my  chiding  with 
cheerfulness,  and  her  voice  was  low  as 
she  said :  "My  one  thought  has  been 
that  he  should  find  one  person  who 
will  always  be  kind  to  him."  I  said 
no  more  then,  but  1  thought  many 
thoughts  before  my  call  was  at  an  end 
and  I  had  said  good-bye. 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Bright.  And,  in- 
deed, she  had  reason  to  multiply 
thoughts  on  that  foolish  kindness, 
which,  in  order  to  be  always  apparent, 
lays  up  a  store  of  suffering  for  the 
person  beloved,  develops  bad  traits 
of  character,  promotes  selfishness,  in- 
duces wilfulness,  leads  to  sullenness 
and  brings  about  general  discomfort. 


Besides,  no  one  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
or  can  be,  kinder  to  a  child  than  his 
parents,  if  they  are  true  to  their  trust. 
They  love  him  more  than  they  do 
themselves.  They  cherish  him  in  his 
helpless  infancy,  they  nourish  him  in 
childhood,  they  care  for  him  in  his 
sickness,  they  watch  over  his  every 
step,  they  guard  him  from  harm,  and 
die  daily  with  anxiety  for  his  welfare 
until  he  is  safely  settled  in  life  and 
prospering.  Even  when  correcting 
him,  they  are  kind  to  him,  for  their 
chastisements  are  lighter  than  the 
punishments  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
better  for  him  to  be  set  right  when 
young  than  to  grow  up  with  his  con- 
science untrained,  his  will  not 
strengthened  for  good,  his  principles 
unsteady  and  his  passions  unchecked. 

No  one,  we  repeat,  can  be  kinder 
to  a  child  than  a  true  parent,  and  the 
false  kindness  that  makes  the  enfant 
terrible  is  a  cruel  kindness  that  pro- 
duces evil  effects  which,  generally, 
must  be  cruelly  corrected.  So  that 
whoever  spoils  the  young  by  indul- 
gence, no  matter  what  the  motive,  is 
an  enemy  and  not  a  friend. 

R.  M.  K. 


Five  Little  Travelers. 


The  majority  of  my  friends  did 
their  best  to  dissuade  me  from  the  idea 
of  the  voyage ;  and  when  I  persisted 
in  my  preparations,  said  I  was  fool- 
hardy, and  those  who  refrained  from 
such  expressions  thought  so.  They 
became  friends  like  those  of  Job,  and 
laid  before  me  the  perils  of  the  ocean ; 
the  misery  of  seasickness;  the  trying 
heat  of  the  tropics ;  the  danger  of  car- 
rying a  teething  child  into  it,  and  many 
other  real  and  imaginary  dangers,  un- 
til I  could  sympathize  with  John  Bun- 
yan  before  he  set  out  on  his  travels. 
In  the  end  I  had  my  way,  for  my  wise 
physician  and  I  quietly  talked  it  over, 
and  we  both  felt  there  was  less  danger 
for  me  and  the  little  expected  treasure 
if  I  went  to  New  York  from  San 
Francisco  via  Panama,  th^-  to  travel 
overland,  enduring  the  jar  of  the 
train.  Then,  too,  I  could  be  sure  of 
good  food  at  proper  intervals  for  chil- 
dren big  and  little,  and  manage  the 
flock  much  easier  in  staterooms  than 
in  a  Pullman. 

Still  my  heart  was  very  heavy  and 
full  of  doubts  as  I  stood  alone  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  bound  on  a  voy- 
age of  thirty  days,  with  four  children, 
from  seven  to  three,  clinging  to  my 
dress,  and  my  baby  of  fifteen  months 


in  my  arms.  I  realized  then  as  never 
before  what  I  must  be  to  them,  and 
what  I  must  do  for  them  before  we 
landed  in  New  York,  and  had  the 
father  to  lean  on !  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  horror  with  which  the  passen- 
gers regarded  the  lone  woman  and  her 
flock,  while  the  stewardesses  on  both 
steamers  gasped  when  I  appeared,  and 
finally  asked  if  there  wasn't  a  father 
around  somewhere  ?  And  it  was  quite 
as  entertaining  all  through  the  voyage 
to  see  how  one  after  another  of  the 
passengers  was  ready  to  praise  oftener 
than  blame,  and  found  his  horror  had 
been  premature. 

I  had  not  started  on  this  trip  with- 
out careful  thought  and  preparation, 
as  I  knew  how  important  it  was  to 
have  all  well,  to  provide  amusement 
for  older  and  younger  children,  and 
to  keep  up  my  own  strength,  in  spite 
of  all  the  drains  upon  it. 

I  gathered  a  hint  from  the  article  in 
Babyhood  describing  the  journey 
from  Japan  to  England  with  three 
babies,  and  my  first  investment  was 
two  of  the  Japanese  telescope  baskets 
with  shawl-straps.  I  found  them  bet- 
ter than  any  steamer  trunk,  as  they 
hold  an  immense  amount,  and  made 
four  convenient  receptacles  under  the 
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berths,  when  unpacked.  Nothing  in 
my  outfit  proved  more  satisfactory. 

Although  there  is  a  surgeon  on 
board  each  vessel  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
I  preferred  to  be  prepared  for  any  sud- 
den illness  at  night,  and  had  a  small 
number  of  remedies  packed  for  use. 
Among  them  were  castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
quinine,  Jamaica  ginger,  bismuth  for 
loose,  bowels,  brandy  and  Bouillon 
Maggi,  an  invaluable  extract  of  beef. 
The  ginger  I  used  at  each  meal  in  the 
water  drunk,  allowing  no  ice,  and  put- 
ting a  few  drops  in  each  glass.  I  think 
this  prevented  any  bowel  trouble  while 
enduring  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  children  soon  learned  to  like  the 
taste.  Baby  at  home  thrived  on 
strained  oatmeal  gruel,  and  how  to 
secure  this  on  shipboard  was  a  serious 
question  with  me.  I  provided  a  sack 
of  the  prepared  meal,  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific steamer  the  cook  and  the  stew- 
ardess combined,  and  the  little  girl  re- 
joiced in  her  regular,  well-cooked 
meals,  and  was  very  well,  and  cut 
three  double  teeth  unawares.  On  the 
Atlantic  steamer  the  cook  was  not  so 
obliging,  but  I  was  prepared  for  just 
such  an  emergency,  and  Baby  throve 
on  Robinson's  groats.  I  accidentally 
heard  of  this  food  from  an  English 
lady,  and  have  found  it  a  superior 
preparation  of  oatmeal,  made  easily 
and  quickly  into  a  delicate  and  nour- 
ishing gruel.  I  cannot  speak  too  high- 
ly of  it,  and  I  have  tested  it  well.  The 
cans  are  but  two  "bits"  apiece,  and 
hold  so  much  that  it  is  very  little  more 
expensive  than  buying  the  grain,  and 
infinitely  less  bother.    For  a  case  of 


diarrhoea  I  carried  Robinson's  barley- 
but  the  cans  were  never  opened. 

Baby  was  accustomed  to  a  daily  dip ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  tub  and  the  cold 
salt  water  I  was  in  despair.  A  little 
inquiry,  however,  unearthed  a  foot  tub, 
and  my  eldest  boy  brought  his  little 
sister  a  pitcher  of  hot  water  every 
morning,  and  she  reveled  in  her  bath. 
As  I  lifted  her  out  I  threw  in  the 
diapers  wet  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  when  she  was  dressed  it  was  but 
a  moment's  work  to  wring  them  out, 
and  one  of  my  boys  hung  them  on 
deck  in  the  sun ;  so  that,  with  no 
trouble,  I  had  clean  fresh  diapers  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York.  One  of 
my  greatest  conveniences  was  the  port- 
able chair  for  Baby.  It  is  partly  my 
own  invention,  and  is  of  light  boards, 
so  joined  by  cross-pieces  that  it  will 
come  apart,  and  be  of  little  size  or 
weight.  After  a  day  or  two,  Baby 
liked  it,  and  I  was  saved  the  annoy- 
ance of  soiled  diapers. 

To  plan  for  proper  clothing  and 
enough  of  it  for  a  month  for  so  many 
required  some  thought.  For  a  few 
days  that  worn  in  California  was  right, 
then  I  put  on  the  children  woven  un- 
der-flannels  and  their  summer  dresses, 
but  the  boys  of  six  and  seven  wore 
flannel  waists  ;  and  should  I  go  on  such 
a  trip  again,  I  shall  put  the  girls  in 
light-weight  flannel  dresses  as  more 
comfortable  in  the  heat.  Baby  had 
gray  traveling  dresses,  but  wore  white 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  piles  of  soiled 
clothes  with  which  I  arrived  in  New 
York  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed— also  the  bills  for  washing! 
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I  needed  blouse  waists  of  flannel  and 
one  of  pongee :  one  or  two  dress  skirts 
of  light  weight  and  thin  underwear, 
but  heavier  was  donned  by  us  all  two 
days  before  we  reached  our  port. 

A  mysterious  basket,  that  no  one 
but  mother  opened.,  held  the  toys, 
books  and  games  for  my  five  little  peo- 
ple, and  was  a  surprise  to  them  all 
through  the  voyage  of  5,000  miles. 
I  put  in  dominoes,  a  paint-box,  some 
cheap  books,  an  inexpensive  doll  for 
the  eldest  girl,  and  a  rag  dolly  for 
Baby,  and  many  other  things  likely  to 
amuse  longer  than  a  day.  They  were 
especially  useful  while  I  was  at  my 
meals,  as  they  occupied  the  children 
and  made  it  easy  for  the  stewardess. 
Among  the  nice  books  I  took  was  a 
"Child's  Pictorial  Relief  for  Sunday," 
"The  Prudy  Books,"  "Du  Chaillu's 
Travels,"  and  that  invaluable  book 
"Child  Life,"  compiled  by  Whittier, 
and  to  my  children  an  inexhaustible 
delight. 

On  both  steamers  the  children  had 
their  own  table,  and  by  a  little  quiet 
firmness  I  secured  plain,  nourishing 
food,  though  I  was  often  told  that  I 
did  not  give  my  family  enough  to  eat, 
as  children  required  more  than  three 
meals  a  day,  especially  on  shipboard. 
But  I  only  listened  and  smiled,  and 
could  say  when  I  landed  that  not  one 
of  the  flock  had  been  ill  a  day,  and 


they  all  had  been  so  free  from  irri- 
tability that  people  marveled.  As  I  jot. 
down  these  hints,  hoping  they  may 
benefit  some  mother  who  has  a  long 
journey  before  her,  I  wonder  how  I, 
a  poor  little  lone,  woman,  ever  went 
through  those  thirty  days,  with  five  ac- 
tive bodies  and  minds  to  guide,  govern 
and  instruct.  I  don't  quite  know  how 
I  did  it,  and  I  never  could  have  stood 
it  had  not  the  children  been  taught  to 
obey,  and  they  soon  won  the  affections 
of  officers  and  crew  by  their  prompt 
obedience.  Fortunately,  I  was  only  a 
little  seasick  one  day,  and  could  always 
keep  the  children  by  me ;  and  though 
I  was  often  very  weary,  the  voyage 
was  greatly  enjoyed  and  benefited  me 
physically. 

The  three  youngest  usually  took  a 
nap,  and  then  I  rested,  if  possible,  and 
after  a  sponge-bath  all  were  ready  for 
reading  aloud,  or  to  play  at  some  game 
while  I  sewed.  I  rejoiced,  as  the  days 
passed,  that  I  had  preferred  this  route 
to  the  one  by  land ;  though  longer,  it 
was  easier,  especially  for  the  little 
ones ;  we  learned  much ;  met  odd  peo- 
ple and  some  pleasant  ones,  and  I 
proved  a  theory  of  mine  that  has  often 
been  ridiculed,  that  one  can  travel  with 
a  family  of  well-trained  children,  and 
find  the  trip  pleasurable  and  interest- 
ing:, aiid  not  too  fatiguing. 

S.  M. 
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Occupations 

Home-Made  Circus  and  Museum. 

The  idea  came  through  the  circus. 
To  city  children  the  advent  of  the 
circus  is  hailed  with  joy,  yet  they  have 
zoological  gardens  in  their  parks,  and 
museums  of  natural  history.  The 
children  of  "pastures  green,"  total 
strangers  to  animal  life,  except  the 
domestic  kind,  look  forward  to  the 
annual  arrival  of  a  traveling  show 
with  unbounded  delight,  not  alone  for 
the  beautiful  horses  with  tinseled  and 
spangled  riders,  but  for  the  animals, 
those  wonderful  creatures,  known  to 
them  only  by  pictures.  From  the  day 
the  circus  was  advertised  the  children 
gave  their  recollections  of  the  year  be- 
fore. The  toddlers  listened  with 
opened  eyes,  incomprehensible  to 
them  that  ''one  would  fill  up  this 
room."  The  day  before  the  circus 
little  three-year-old  was  taken  ill. 
More  indefatigable  than  memorable 
Toddy's  "wants  to  shee  wheels  go 
wound,"  was  the  cry  to  see  the  "am- 
mamals."  What  could  be  done? 
Nothing  could  console  him,  until  an 
aunt  said  soothingly,  "Never  mind, 
we'll  have  a  circus  of  our  own  in  bed." 
Curiosity  quieted  him,  and  while  he 
slept,  a  formidable  array  was  pro- 
duced. As  many  advertisements  as 
could  be  found  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice ;  the  animals  were  cut  out,  and  to 
prevent  tearing,  mucilaged  on  to  paste- 
board. One  of  the  older  children, 
who  had  quite  a  talent  for  coloring, 
painted  them  as  nearly  like  nature  as 
possible.  In  all  there  were  about 
forty ;  the  child  was  perfectly  content- 


and  Pastimes 

ed,  and  the  "circus"  proved  such  a 
source  of  untiring  amusement,  that  the 
idea  of  a  "museum"  wyas  evolved. 

A  large  dry-goods  box  forms  the 
"building."  Arrange  it  in  three  floors, 
devote  one  to  animals,  one  to  birds, 
and  one  to  fishes.  Cover  the  walls 
with  illustrations  from  old  magazines., 
scrap  pictures,  anything  representing 
animal  life.  If  possible,  let  the  pic- 
ture show,  say  a  camel  crossing  the 
desert ;  an  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the 
sand;  a  tiger  in  the  jungle;  a  polar 
bear  amid  ice  and  snow ;  a,  beaver  con- 
structing his  lodge;  in  short,  let  the 
picture  be  indicative  of  the  animal's 
characteristics  and  home.  The  floors 
can  be  used  for  tin,  wooden  or  rubber 
animal  toys,  provided  they  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  animal.  An  old  piece 
of  looking-glass  furnishes  a  suggest- 
ive floor  for  the  fish  department,  and 
the  metallic  ducks  and  turtles,  al- 
though not  of  the  fish  kind,  are  not 
out  of  place  with  wooden,  tin  or  paste- 
board fishes  that  swim  on  this  glass 
sea. 

It  is  not  alone  natural  history  that 
can  be  taught  by  means  of  this  "mu- 
seum." Geography  plays  no  unim- 
portant part;  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  the  children  learn  that  certain 
climates  produce  certain  animals ;  that 
for  instance,  the  camel  or  reindeer 
could  not  be  of  service  to  us.  They 
learn,  too,  in  what  countries  the  vari- 
ous animals  are  at  home,  and  of  what 
use  they  are.  Each  picture  can  in  this 
way  be  made  to  teach  a  two-fold 
lesson. 
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From  the  little  one's  paper  museum, 
there  came  to  the  older  ones  the  de- 
sire for  a  real  one.  Butterfly-catch- 
ing was  the  first  attempt,  and  before 
the  summer  had  gone.,  a  little  cabinet 
made  of  a  walnut-stained  starch  box 
with  a  glass  front,  showed  a  very 
pretty  collection.  A  present  of  two 
gold  fish  started  a  little  aquarium, 
which  soon  contained  a  turtle  and  a 
tadpole,  whose  change  to  a  frog  was  a 
more  wonderful  transformation  than 
any  performed  by  Cinderella's  fairy 
god-mother.  A  stuffed  owl  was  the 
next  addition,  and  the  nucleus  was 
formed.  So  as  "great  oaks  from  lit- 
tle acorns  grow,"  do  profit  and  pleas- 
ure spring  from  trifling  amusements, 
and,  whereas  these  things  may  not  be 
needed  in  cities,  where  the  little  folks 
have  so  many  advantages  for  mental 
advancement,  in  villages,  remote  from 
towns,  where  resources  must  be  from 


within  themselves,  it  is  the  mother's 
duty,  as  much  as  to  devise  clothes  for 
their  bodily  need,  to  plan  such  enter- 
tainment for  her  children  as  will  bring 
the  outside  world  to  her  own  hearth, 
and  in  play  educate  them.  D. 


Amusement  for  Little  Travelers. 

My  little  girl,  three  years  old,  had 
trouble  with  her  eyes,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  take  long  and  frequent  rail- 
road trips  with  her  to  consult  an  ocu- 
list. 

I  found  that  there  was  nothing 
which  afforded  her  so  much  entertain- 
ment and  relief  from  the  weariness  of 
the  journey  as  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  with  which  when  she  was 
tired  of  cutting,  I  could  make  strings 
of  dolls,  furniture  and  sleds  out  of  pa- 
per and  visiting  cards. 

M.  E.  B. 


Early  Education. 


I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  subject 
of  early  education  treated  of  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Babyhood,  and  should 
like  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

There  is  so  much  fear  nowadays 
of  pushing  children  on  too  fast,  that, 
with  the  very  best  intentions,  I  feel 
sure  much  precious  time  is  often 


wasted,  and  unnecessary  trouble  en- 
tailed upon  both  teacher  and  pupil 
in  after  years.  No  mother  feels  that 
she  is  overtaxing  her  baby's  mind 
by  taking  him  on  her  knee,  even  be- 
fore he  can  talk,  and,  with  a  picture 
book  before  her,  pointing  out  "bow- 
wow," "gee-gee,"  "baa-lamb"  and 
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other  familiar  favorites  till  the  little 
one  is  able  to  distinguish  them  for 
himself  and  to  give  each  its  proper 
name.  Is  it  any  greater  tax  to  such 
a  child  if,  a  few  months  or  a  year 
later,  the  alphabet  is  taught  in  the 
same  way,  letter  by  letter,  care  being 
of  course  taken  that  the  letters 
should  be  very  large  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished? Children's  minds  are 
naturally  active  and  receptive.  They 
will  "be  learning  something;  what 
we  have  to  do  is  so  to  direct  their 
enerigies  that  they  may  learn  the 
most  useful  things  and  the  fewest 
useless  things  possible. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  children  I 
have  supplied  them  each,  at  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  old,  with  a 
large  picture  alphabet  or  picture 
blocks.  They  will  bring  them  one 
at  a  time  to  be  told  what  the  picture 
is,  and  I  will  tell  them,  C  for  cow, 
D  for  donkey,  and  so  on,  till  they 
learn  to  associate  the  picture  and 
the  letter  together,  and  in  every  in- 
stance so  far  the  child  has  known  its 
alphabet  and  been  able  to  recognize 
the  letters  anywhere,  and  call  them 
by  their  right  names  before  it  was 
three  years  old.  This  very  much 
simplifies  matters,  when  learning  to 
read  begins  in  earnest.  This  I  have 
never  commenced  later  than  at  three 
years  old.  Five  or  ten  minutes  a 
day  at  first,  and  the  time  gradually 
lengthened,  until  now  my  little  boy 
and  girl  of  five  and  six  have  two 
hours  a  day  of  regular  school,  while 
the  older  girl  of  seven  has,  besides 
an  extra  hour  by  herself,  far  more 
advanced  lessons.    I  am  quite  sure 


that  the  regular  employment  is  a 
gain  to  the  children.  We  all  enjoy 
the  school  hours,  which  are  at  a 
stated  time  and  divided  up  into  fixed 
periods  for  the  different  lessons — 
Bible  lesson,  reading,  writing,  draw- 
ing, counting  and  easy  sums,  gym- 
nastic exercises,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy. By  only  spending  a  short 
time  on  each  subject  the  mind  is  not 
wearied,  the  attention  is  kept  alive, 
and  when  the  children  return  to  their 
play  it  is  with  keener  enjoyment 
from  the  consciousness  of  work  well 
done. 

I  am  often  amused,  considering 
the  very  small  portion  of  each  day 
which  the  lessons  really  occupy,  at 
the  great  store  which  the  children 
seem  to  set  on  the  time  which  they 
can  call  their  own,  and  no  one  who 
could  see  these  bright,  active  little 
people  running  off  to  their  well- 
earned  play,  with  all  sorts  of  happy 
projects  in  their  minds  for  games  of 
ball,  trains,  dolls,  etc.,  could  believe 
that  they  were  being  overworked. 
One  morning  in  the  week  (Thurs- 
day) the  usual  school  is  omitted, 
and  on  that  day  the  first  announce- 
ment at  the  breakfast-table  usually 
is,  "Father,  do  you  know  this  is  our 
holiday?"  And  then  follows  the  dis- 
closures of  the  little  plans  they  have 
on  foot  for  this  much-thought-of 
day.  I  mention  this  as  showing 
what  a  great  deal  a  little  regular, 
settled  employment  will  do  toward 
making  a  child  value  time  and  get- 
ting it  into  the  good  habit  of  always 
having  something  to  do.  Regular- 
ity and  punctuality,  too,  are  learned. 
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The  children  know  the  school-hour, 
and  I  expect,  and  rarely  fail  to  find, 
the  toys  all  cleared  away,  the  lesson 
books  on  the  table  and  everything 
in  readiness  when  I  enter  the  nur- 
sery at  the  appointed  time.  Of 
course  they  get  a  word  of  praise  for 
having  everything  "so  nicely  ready 
for  mother,"  and  I  really  believe 
that  a  word  of  praise  from  one  he 
loves  is  the  greatest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  wholesome  kind  of  re- 
ward that  can  be  given  to  any  child. 
Though  they  appreciate  their  play 
time  so  much  they  all  really  enjoy 
their  lessons,  and  often,  at  the  close 
-of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  al- 
lotted to  a  subject,  will  beg  me  to  go 
on  a  little  longer,  but  I  believe,  as 
your  other  correspondent  says,  that 
one  great  secret  of  success  in  teach- 
ing young  children  is  to  stop  before 
they  get  tired,  and  thus  leave  the  in- 
terest fresh  for  next  day's  lesson. 

With  such  young  scholars  as  mine 
I  always  feel  that  the  object  in  view 
is  not  so  much  (if  at  all)  how  many 
facts  can  be  crammed  into  their  lit- 
tle heads,  as  to  awaken  in  them,  if 
possible,  a  love  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  to  cultivate  habits  of  at- 
tention, patience  and  industry,  to 
make  them  feel  a  little  of  their  own 
insignificance  in  this  vast  and  beauti- 
ful universe  that  lies  all  around  us, 
and  of  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge 
which  will  reward  those  who  search 
patiently  after  them.  We  do  not 
want  our  children  to  grow  up  believ- 
ing the  end  and  object  of  all  study 
to  be  the  highest  place  in  their  class 
or  the  letters  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  after 


their  names.  Desirable  though  this 
may  be,  we  want  them  to  continue 
all  their  lives  earnest  students,  able 
to  see  whatever  is  beautiful,  and  no- 
ble, and  true  in  all  history  and  phil- 
osophy and  science,  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  world.  And  if 
we  would  have  them  thus,  we  cannot 
begin  too  soon  to  teach  them  that 
learning  is  pleasant  and  that  earnest 
study  of  some  kind  should  form  part 
of  the  happy  routine  of  even  a  child's 
daily  life.  E.  R. 


So  much 


II. 

has  been 


said  against 


regular  instruction  for  children  un- 
der six  or  seven,  that  I  should  like 
to  give  the  results  of  the  opposite 
system  in  my  own  family. 

My  little  girl  is  five  years  and  ten 
months  old,  forty-nine  inches  in 
height,  weighs  sixty  pounds,  has 
never  been  ill  enough  to  spend  a  sin- 
gle day  of  her  life  in  bed,  and  very 
seldom  has  even  a  cold.  She  goes 
out  in  all  weather  and  on  pleasant 
days  spends  from  four  to  six  hours 
in  the  open  air.  She  sleeps  ten  to 
eleven  hours,  digests  perfectly,  and 
is  noticed  by  every  one  for  her  rosy, 
healthy  appearance. 

She  reads  fluently  in  both  English 
and  French,  can  write  a  good  letter 
or  dictation  in  either  language, 
knows  the  multiplication  table  per- 
fectly, and  can  work  examples  in 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
knows  time  and  money,  the  elements 
of  grammar  and  geography,  and  has 
read  about  half  of  an  easy  history  of 
England,  and  a  similar  one  of  France 
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written  in  .French.  She  can  also 
sew  neatly. 

The  alphabet  was  learned  from 
blocks  in  her  second  year,  and  kept 
up  as  a  play,  with  added  knowledge 
of  spelling  simple  words  during  the 
third  year.  At  three  and  a  half, 
regular  reading  lessons  were  begun 
— at  first  very  short,  and  gradually 
increasing  as  the  power  of  attention 
improved.  When  a  little  over  four, 
French  was  begun  both  orally  and 
from  books;  in  the  same  year  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  were  taught;  and 
since  her  fifth  birthday  two  hours 
a  day  have  been  given  to  lessons, 
and  the  other  subjects  mentioned 
have  been  studied.  She  also  reads 
for  her  own  amusement  in  short  in- 


tervals of  time  between  meal  times 
and  the  outings. 

All  this  work  has  been  done  with- 
out straining  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
The  child  is  well  and  happy,  never 
fretful  or  nervous,  and  enjoys  play- 
ing with  other  children  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  have  taken  Babyhood  for  eight 
years  and  have  tried  to  bring  up  the 
child  by  the  best  lights  of  modern 
hygiene  and  science,  giving  her  close 
personal  attention.  But  I  cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  letting  the  mind 
go  untrained  for  the  first  seven 
years,  and  then  pressing  and  crowd- 
ing school  work  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

C.  S. 


A  Mother's  Stumbling-Block. 


Who  does  not  know  the  devoted 
mother?  She  is  careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things.  If  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  more  leisure,  more  fresh 
air,  more  recreation,  she  would  be  far 
lighter  of  heart  and  foot,  and  her  chil- 
dren better  and  happier. 

She  feels  that  the  whole  duty  of  a 
good  mother  is  not  done  unless  she 
walk  beside  the  little  carriage  as  the 
baby  gets  the  sunshine ;  unless  she 
feels  the  little  fingers  clutching  at  her 
skirts,  or  hears  the  merry  voices  all 
day  long,  ringing  in  her  ears ;  and  is 


assured  that  nobody  can  be  trusted 
with  Starry  Eyes  one  hour,  until  sleep 
falls  over  the  eyelids. 

It  is  an  absurd  and  impracticable 
theory.  Constant  supervision  need  not 
be  constant  self-sacrifice. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  tired  mothers !  Al- 
ways tired !  Nerves  like  a  spider's 
web,  stretched  from  the  pretty  crib  to 
the  end  of  life!  Aching,  throbbing, 
beating;  while  the  dear  little  voices 
chatter,  away,  the  noisy  feet  and  busy 
hands  do  a  thriving  business  in  doors 
or  out,  with  only  mamma  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon.  "I  can't  trust  my  pre- 
cious children  with  a  nurse !" 

There  is  no  economy  in  such  service. 
A  wise  mother  can  find  a  capable, 
trusty  nurse,  just  as  a  well-managed 
bank  or  store  finds  honest  employes. 
I  do  not  mean  the  class  of  mothers 
who  send  their  children  out  with  new, 
untried,  unscrupulous  women — the 
abominable  mothers  whom  we  all  see 
and  read  about — but  the  conscientious, 
loving,  care-taking  mother,  whose 
short-sighted  judgment  leads  her  to 
the  foolish  sacrifice  of  herself.  It  is 
the  glory  of  motherhood  to  give  to  our 
children  the  conditions  of  good  blood, 
good  brains  and  sound  bodies,  to  make 
them  perfect  through  care,  love,  wis- 
dom and  good  health. 

We  know  the  happiest  hours  are 
spent  with  the  children.  Personal 
supervision  is  necessary,  but  constant 
care  and  undue  anxiety  is  waste  and 
extravagance.  Send  the  little  ones  out 
— out  of  sight,  out  of  hearing,  for  an 
hour  or  so;  often,  let  them  shout  and 
tumble,  and  fall,  and  get  up  again ! 
Let  them  go  in  safe  places,  with  a 
trusted  nurse ;  but  let  them  go  !  Set 
them  adrift  for  a  fresh-air  bath.  On 
foot,  in  pillowed  carriages,  in  the 
parks  or  fields,  let  them  see  the  world. 

No  mother  can  afford  to  be  always 
tired  and  threadbare.  No  husband  can 
afford  the  extravagance  of  such  a 
servant  in  his  household.  The  position 
of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  boys 
and  girls,  is  far  too  important,  and 
none  other  in  the  world  can  fill  it 
•again.  All  the  work  is  worthy,  as  it 
ibears  upon  our  growth  upward  and 


heavenward.  How  can  a  worn-out 
mother  fashion  character? 

When  you  look  for  a  self-controlled, 
joyous,  unselfish  mother,  who  is  looked 
up  to  by  her  husband  and  her  children, 
and  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  highest 
interests  of  the  home,  don't  look  at 
the  woman  who  "can't  trust"  her 
babies  out  of  sight,  "can't  trust"  the 
work  of  the  house  to  servants,  but  car- 
ries the  heavy  baby  in  her  arms,  while 
the  little  toddling  ones  drag  at  her 
skirts,  from  morning  till  the  longed- 
for,  prayed-for  bed-time.  One  pair  of 
hands  to  put  on  and  take  off  the  little 
garments  for  a  walk  or  ride,  and  who 
wonders  at  "nervous  debility"  and  the 
broken-down  mothers  ? 

After  the  children  are  bathed,  fed 
and  sent  out,  then  the  mother  needs 
to  look  for  her  surplus  strength.  With 
fresh  air,  a  friend,  a  book,  a  little  trip, 
stillness  from  the  little  voices  for  ? 
time,  she  gathers  strength  for  the  wild 
merry,  delightful  elves  who  come 
home  for  midday  meals  and  naps,  and 
their  thousand  nameless  wants  and  de- 
mands. At  night  she  has  a  store  of 
things  new  and  sweet  and  healthful  to 
offer  her  darlings,  when  they  fall  out 
of  the  day-time  garments,  as  the  petals 
of  wild  blossoms  fall  off  the  flowers 
when  day  is  done.  She  is  a  new  joy, 
and  each  morning  and  evening  in  such 
a  household  is  a  new  day. 

A  wise  old  grandmother  once  said 
of  her  neighbor,  whose  little  ones 
climbed  over  her  chair  and  talked  and 
teased  and  made  a  noise  during  a  call, 
"I  hate  to  call  upon  Mary,  she  is  so 
dragged  to  death  with  her  children; 
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and  when  I  suggest  a  good  nurse  she 
always  replies,  'Oh!  I  can  never  trust 
my  children  with  any  nurse.'  "  Tired 
mothers  are  many  from  bitter  neces- 
sity; but  to  thousands  from  short- 
sighted, narrow-minded  bigotry  comes 
the  slavery  of  a  life  which  should  be 
a  kingdom.    We  owe  to  our  children 


not  alone  perfect  bodies,  but  the  im- 
press of  nobility,  in  soul,  mind,  heart 
and  character.  The  mother  without 
health  and  nerve  and  joy  can  scarcely 
attempt  these  things.  They  come  of 
fresh  air,  rest,  recreation  and  unim- 
paired health. 

L  O.  K. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


Following  the  Doctor's  Orders. 

I  frequently  see  the  need  of  it  be- 
ing impressed  on  mothers  and  nurses 
that  the  physician's  directions  should 
be  followed  implicitly.  A  mother  often 
dares  to  use  her  own  judgment  and 
what  she  calls  "common  sense,"  often 
in  defiance  of  the  doctor's  orders.  In 
a  recent  severe  illness  of  my  mother 
we  were  frequently  told  that  "the  doc- 
tor didn't  mean  that"  and  "no  matter 
what  the  doctor  says,  I  should  not 
rouse  her  for  nourishment.  Every  one 
knows  sleep  is  the  best  thing  in  severe 
sickness,"  and  other  remarks  similar. 
On  repeating  these  remarks  to  the  phy- 
sician, he  said :  "It  is  not  sleep ;  it  is 
stupor.  Do  not  neglect  the  nourish- 
ment; to  do  so  will  be  fatal."  And 
yet  these  advisers  could  not  under- 


stand why  their  offers  of  assistance 
in  nursing  were  not  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  a  friend's  child,  the 
amount  of  medicine  ordered  was  ten 
drops.  I  was  in  the  house  when  the 
first  dose  was  given.  The  mother  said, 
"Ten  drops;  let  me  see,  that's  half  a 
spoonful."  "Oh,  no!  sixty  drops  is  a 
spoonful,"  I  quickly  put  in.  "Well, 
I  can't  drop  medicine  anyway ;  I  guess 
half  a  spoonful  is  near  enough."  I 
showed  her  how  to  drop  it.  It  was  a 
preparation  of  pepsin.  Suppose  it  had 
been  laudanum,  and  there  had  been  no 
one  there  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween ten  drops  and  a  half  spoonful? 
And  this  woman  is  not  uneducated ; 
she  would  resent  quickly  if  she  was 
not  a  thoughtful  mother. 

These  are  but  two  cases.    I  know 
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many  others,  and  some  among  those 
who  are  considered  to  be  good  nurses. 
I  do  not  mean  those  who  make  nurs- 
ing a  profession,  but  the  kind  of 
woman  who  is  sent  for  by  friends  in 
an  emergency  until  a  professional 
nurse  can  be  obtained. 

G.  R.  D. 


Habit  or  Inheritance? 

"Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we 
strive 

To  strip  them,  'tis  being  flayed  alive." 

— Cow  PER. 

None  will  more  deeply  feel  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  words  than  a 
thoughtful  and  faithful  mother,  who, 
from  the  time  the  little  being  to  be 
moulded  into  "a  bundle  of  habits" 
lays  its  helpless  head  on  her  breast, 
must  be  ever  watchful  to  endow  the 
little  one  with  a  "second  nature" 
which  shall  be  for  its  highest  and 
best  good. 

The  word  habit  is  defined  as  "a 
customary  state  of  the  mind,  disposi- 
tion or  manners  resulting  from  fre- 
quent repetition,"  etc.  Yet,  while 
everyone  will  readily  admit  that  a  child 
is  taught  good  manners  by  careful 
training,  constant  watchfulness  and 
repetition,  not  many  will  as  prompt- 
ly accept  the  theory  that  a  beautiful 
disposition,  or  a  well-rounded  mind, 
by  the  same  constant  repetition, 
training  and  watchfulness  may  also 
be  given  a  child,  though  all  admit 
that  a  child  constantly  allowed  to 
repeat  bad  habits  of  impatience,  tem- 
per, cruelty  will  develop  a  disagree- 
able disposition  and  become  fretful 
and  irritable. 

Thoughtless  young  parents,  over- 


whelmed with  their  great  love,  find 
it  difficult  to  apply  truths  of  this 
kind  to  their  own  offspring.  Perfec- 
tion seems  to  them  born  in  their  lit- 
tle one,  however  faulty  the  children 
of  others  may  seem  to  them.  But 
now  and  then  blind,  over-indulgent 
parents  are  forced  to  see  the  ugli- 
ness with  which  the  character  of 
their  offspring  is  disfigured  and  try 
to  solve  the  mystery  why  their  little 
girl  or  boy  is  so  unlovable,  peevish, 
irritable,  wayward,  etc.  As  a  result 
of  their  inquiry  in  this  direction, 
they  rarely  admit  that  they  have 
been  criminally  unwise  in  training, 
but  find  some  solution  which  bears 
as  little  relation  to  the  real  cause  as 
anything  well  could.  The  following 
illustrates  this  inability  of  parents 
to  see  the  evil  tendencies  of  their 
own  children,  and  also  shows  how 
rapidly  bad  habits  develop  : 

A  young  couple  were  blessed  with 
a  fine  little  girl,  and  she,  being  their 
first-born,  was  of  course  a  very  re- 
markable child.  She  was  doted  on, 
and  petted,  and  tossed,  and  kissed, 
and  trotted  till  her  little  head  was 
completely  turned.  Even  older  peo- 
ple could  not  stand  so  much  admira- 
tion. As  a  baby  this  child  was 
happy  and  contented,  deserving,  as 
a  baby  well  could  be,  of  the  adula- 
tion lavished  upon  her.  Time  went 
on ;  also  unintermittent  attention 
and  petting.  Day  by  day  the  child 
grew  more  and  more  tyrannical, 
needing  constant  care  and  entertain- 
ing. A  year  later,  I  found  her  run- 
ning about,  happy  if  doing  as  she 
liked,  exceedingly  unhappy  and  dis- 
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agreeable  if  not.  When  crossed  she 
would  run  and  throw  herself  face 
down  on  the  floor  in  some  corner, 
kicking  petulantly  meanwhile.  Her 
parents  failed  to  check  this  tendency. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  man  of  good 
sense  in  every  other  particular, 
would  say,  "Grade  don't  want  to 
please  papa,  papa  cry!"  and  then 
would  follow  a  childish  imitation  of 
weeping  at  a  time  when  parental  au- 
thority should  have  been  assumed 
and  the  first  tiny  sprout  of  the  ugli- 
est of  all  weeds,  ugly  temper,  sternly 
stamped  out.  The  second  year  she 
was  still  further  developed  in  habits 
of  impatience,  peevishness,  temper, 
selfishness  and  willfulness. 

The  unwise  little  mother  now 
seemed  to  realize  that  her  little 
daughter  was  very  unlovable  to  oth- 
ers, and  she  was  constantly  talking 
to  her  about  being  naughty,  and  all 
day  long  it  was  a  ceaseless  round  of 
scolding,  crying  and  petty  punish- 
ment —  a  household  where  the 
stranger  found  little  quiet  and  peace. 
At  this  period  the  father  told  me 
that  he  was  very  sorry  his  little  girl 
was  so  naughty,  but  they  must  make 
the  best  of  it;  it  couldn't  be  helped, 
"she  was  born  so."  It  seemed  that 
during  pregnancy  the  mother  had 
been  subjected  to  great  grief  and 
severe  trials,  and  had  been  very  un- 
happy, had  cried  a  great  deal  and 
had  been  somewhat  petulant  and 
unreasonable — the  latter  state  not 
extraordinary  or  unprecedented  un- 
der the  conditions.  The  state  of 
mind,  he  maintained,  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  mother  to  the  child 


before  its  birth.  And,  as  a  proof,  he 
pointed  to  his  second  baby,  who,  like 
the  other  at  the  same  age,  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  happy. 

I  repeat  to  my  readers  the  opinion 
I  gave  this  fond  parent,  that  how- 
every  unfortunate  the  conditions  of 
the  child's  birth  might  have  been, 
much  less  injury  had  been  wrought 
on  the  disposition  of  the  child  by 
mysterious  influences  we  cannot 
comprehend  than  had  plainly  and 
naturally  resulted  from  the  disas- 
trous policy  he  had  pursued,  allow- 
ing little  faults,  which  seemed  very 
cunning  at  first,  to  grow  into  dis- 
agreeable traits  of  character.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  accept  this,  and 
still  continues  to  treat  his  children 
as  though  they  were  born  endowed 
with  all  the  good  as  well  as  all  the 
bad  qualities  they  would  ever  pos- 
sess. 

Some  of  Babyhood's  readers  have 
described  their  trials  in  correcting 
the  habit  of  sucking  the  thumb. 
They  very  bravely  fought  the  battle 
and  won  the  victory,  but,  had  the 
habit  been  one  of  selfishness,  will- 
fulness, temper,  cruelty,  would  they 
have  seen  the  evil  so  quickly,  and  so 
faithfully  checked  it?  Let  us  hope 
so,  but  when  we  compare  the  num- 
ber of  inviduals  having  physical  bad 
habits  with  the  number  of  morally 
deformed  men  and  women,  we  fear 
attention  to  physical  misdemeanors 
is  far  more  constant  than  watchful- 
ness for  moral  imperfections.  Physi- 
cal good  habits,  viz.,  cleanliness,  or- 
der, exactness  and  all  other  habits 
of  bodily  care  are  desirable,  and  in- 
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deed  almost  imperative,  but  if  they 
are  neglected  in  childhood  they  are 
much  less  difficult  to  acquire  than 
are  habits  of  mind  and  disposition. 

The  first  of  all  excellent  habits  is 
obedience.  A  mother's  first  and 
strictest  law  to  a  little  child  should 
be  obedience.  Dependent  as  the 
child  is  for  safety  and  care  on  his 
guardians,  this  is  imperative,  and  it 
must  be  complete  and  unquestion- 
ing. This  one  habit  absolutely  se- 
cured in  a  little  child  will  do  more 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  future 
training  than  anything  else  can  do. 
An  obedient  child  can  never  very 
long  persist  in  wrongdoing  if  the 
parent  is  a  watchful  one.  To  secure 
this  valuable  foundation,  habit,  on 
which  so  much  depends,  the  most 
constant  care  must  be  exercised. 
Tell  the  child  once,  and  once  only, 
to  do  a  thing,  and  that  not  in  a  loud 
tone,  but  in  a  quiet,  gentle  way, 
showing  that  nothing  but  obedience 
is  expected  or  will  be  accepted.  If 
the  training  is  begun  in  this  way  the 
child  will  usually  obey  promptly,  no 
other  course  being  suggested  to  the 
little  one.  Parents  sometimes  sug- 
gest the  alternative  themselves  in 
the  way  they  give  a  command.  One 
says,  "Harry  don't  want  to  be  a 
naughty  boy,  does  he?"  when  the 
child  had  no  thought  of  doing 
wrong.  It  is  only  when  a  child  of 
three  or  four  years  has  been  often 


spoken  to  in  this  way  and  allowed 
to  disobey,  and  has  learned  by  the 
nervous  repetition  of  the  command 
and  the  tone  in  which  it  is  given, 
that  there  are  doubts  in  the  mind 
of  his  parent  whether  he  will  render 
obedience,  that  hesitation  occurs. 
If  you  will  tell  your  baby  to  come 
to  you,  see  that  he  does  it,  and  that 
you  do  not  instead  go  and  fetch 
him.  It  is  in  simple  little  things 
like  these  that  good  habits  are  made 
or  bad  ones  are  acquired. 

Unselfishness  is  all-important  and 
must  be  faithfully  inculcated.  Baby 
should  early  be  taught  to  offer  his 
sweets  to  those  about  him,  and  when 
possible,  older  people  should  share 
them  with  them. 

Gentleness  is  desirable  next  in 
order,  and  the  child  should  never 
be  allowed  to  strike  his  pets,  or 
even  play  at  punishing  dolls  or  other 
toys.  It  would  be  well,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  he  should  never  hear 
or  see  a  quarrel.  To  allow  him  to 
strike  an  object  because  it  caused 
him  a  bump  is  to  allow  resentment 
to  be  entertained. 

A  child  possessing  or  from  wise 
teaching  acquiring  such  qualities, 
will,  by  prompt  obedience  to  his 
parents,  be  loved  by  all  about  him. 
And  loved  by  all,  will  he  not,  pos- 
sessing this  beautiful  character, 
crown  it  by  loving  all  in  return  ? 

A.  F.  W. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  gfflgS 

"THE  BEST" 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
"C£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 


Clermanq 
THE  BEST 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St..         -        New  York 


Influenza  and  Appendicitis. 

Dr.  Philip  Marvel  concluded  that 
appendicitis  has  increased  in  the 
past  five  years  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  either  of  the  previous  five- 
year  periods  studied.  The  accessory 
cavities  are  more  frequently  at- 
tacked, and  when  diseased,  more 
likely  to  be  aggravated  by  influenza 
than  by  other  diseases.  There  is 
more  than  a  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  chronic  intestinal  influenza, 
therefore,  a  probability  of  its  causa- 
tive relation  to  appendicitis. 


Apple  pie  is  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lemon  juice  and  bits  of  butter 
scattered  over  the  top  before  the  upper 
crust  is  put  on. 


Pond's  Extract  Accident  Case 

is  designed  to  meet  the  first  requirements  in  accidents 
or  emergencies  which  may  occur  at  any  time.  It  has 
the  approval  of  physicians,  nurses  and  hospital  officials 
everywhere. 


A  simple  accident, if  neglected,  may  cause  blood  poisoning 
and  oftentimes  death.  Prompt  attention  and  the  use  of  articles 
i  n  Pond's  Extract  Accident  Case  will  avoid  this  danger.  It 
should  be  n  every  house,  store  and  office.  A  First  Aid  Book 
given  with  each  case  explains  fully  how  to  treat  all  injuries  re- 
sulting from  accident.  The  contents  of  Pond's  Extract  Acciden  t 
Case,  if  bought  separately  at  retail,  would  cost  $1.85.  The 
complete  case  is  sold  for  One  Dollar. 

YOU  SEND  THE  DOLLAR,  WE  SEND  THE  CASE 

ADDRESS 

Pond's  Extract  Company 

762    FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Comfort  Baby  Carrier 

(Patented.) 

Used  and  recom- 
mended b  y  thou- 
sands of  women  to 
whom  it  has  proven 
a  blessing.  It  en- 
ables anyone  to 
carry  babies  and 
small  children  for 
very  long  distances, 
on  excursions,  out- 
of-door  trips,  shop- 
ping tours,  market- 
ing, etc.,  without 
feeling  the  least 
bit  fatigued. 

Oftentimes 
there  are  trips 
you  would  like 
to  take  with 
baby  when 
a  carriage 
or  go-cart 
can  not  be 
used.  The 

COMFORT  BABY  CARRIER  nakes  such  trips  possible. 

It  is  constructed  of  woven  willow  with  nickel  trim- 
mings, weighs  only  a  few  ounces,  Is  simply  adjusted 
and  can  be  carried  on  either  side,  one  arm  protecting 
child,  while  the  other  is  free  to  carry  bags,  parcels,  etc. 
Illustrated  circular  on  request. 

Carrier  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  (1.50 

Comfort  Biby  Carrier  Co.  Sr8.Bty. 
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Dust  Infection. 

Robert  Hessler  includes  undei  Dust 
Disease  the  vague  and  illy-defined 
symptom-complexes  that  are  variously 
referred  to  or  misdiagnosed  as  "colds," 
"biliousness,"  "sick  headache,"  and 
so  on,  or  as  a  typical  case  of  influ- 
enza, rheumatism,  gastritis,  neuras- 
thenia, and  the  like.  Cases  of  dust 
diseases  are  to  be  especially  looked 
for  under  and  separated  from  recog- 
nized diseases  in  which  "rheumatic 
and  gouty  diatheses"  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria,  and  in  cases  in  which 
there  are  frequent  alimentary  or 
respiratory  tract  disturbances.  This 
affection  is  most  common  in  crowd- 
ed cities.  It  is  not  found  among 
Arctic  explorers  and  weather  ob- 
servers on  high  mountains.  When 
these  men  return  home,  however, 
they  are  attacked  again.  The  cases 
may  be  divided  into  groups,  depend- 
ing upon  the  part  of  the  body  or  the 
organ  chiefly  affected.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  this  affection  is  kept  in  mind, 
many  cases  with  obscure  symptoms 
will  be  cleared  up.  There  are  no 
marked  or  recognizable  pathological 
lesions  in  dust  disease.  Mucin  may 
play  an  important  part.  The  causa- 
tive factor  is  infective  dust.  The 
cause  of  their  discomfort  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  afflicted.  In  some 
cases  no  medication  will  avail,  the 
only  relief  coming  from  the  change 
to  a  better  atmosphere.  The  writer 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing the  influence  of  a  dust-con- 
taminated atmosphere  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ill-health  and  disease  in  gen- 
eral. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran~ 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation' 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

Tbe  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mblsb. 


A  Lucky  Accident. 
How  to  turn  an  accident  in  the 
nursery  to  good  account  has  been  the 
idea  the  Pond's  Extract  Co.  had  in 
mind  in  devising  their  practical  "Ac- 
cident Case."  Write  to  Pond's  Ex- 
tract Co.,  762  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  mentioning  Babyhood,  and  learn 
all  about  it. 


Some  Points  in  the  Prevention  of  Epidemic 
Diarrhoea. 

T.  T.  Nash  believes  that  the  usual 
weather  of  the  summer  favors  con- 
tamination of  food,  especially  milk, 
first  and  chiefly  by  flies,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  dust.  He  believes,  further, 
that  the  common  house-fly  is  the 
principal  agent  in  carrying  diarrhoea- 
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causing  bacteria  to  food.  He  there- 
fore regards  the  following  as  essen- 
tials for  lessening  the  infant  death 
rate  in  summer :  ( 1 )  Clean  milk 
supplies  ;  (2)  clean  towns,  with  well 
organized  systems  of  sewage  removal, 
dust  collection  and  disposal,  and  street 
watering;  (3)  clean  homes,  where 
sufficient  domestic  hygiene  prevails 
to  understand  the  importance  of  clean 
utensils  for  food,  the  covering  over 
of  food-  to  protect  them  from  dust  and 
flies,  and  personal  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  (4)  inhibition  of  fly  life. 


A  physician  who  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  sunlight  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  unless  men  and  women 
turn  like  sunflowers  toward  the  sun 
they  cannot  expect  health.  He  pro- 
poses to  revolutionize  modern  archi- 
tecture by  building  houses  which 
will  revolve  on  rotating  platforms 
and  so  follow  the  source  of  light 
in  its  course.  He  does  not  explain 
how  to  bring  all  the  occupied  rooms 
of  the  house  under  the  sun's  beams 
at  the  same  time,  nor  does  he  men- 
tion the  exigencies  of  gray  days. 
His  plan  may  possibly  result  in  indi- 
vidual houses  set  to  spin  round  and 
round  like  revolving  luncheon 
dishes. 


The  betrothal  ring  of  ancient  ori- 
gin is  bidding  for  favor  among  mod- 
ern lovers.  This,  too,  is  a  double 
ring,  but  here  one  wide  ornamental 
band  is  placed  directly  above  the 
other,  and  the  two  must  be  sawed 
apart  before  they  are  worn. 


The  Delicate  Skin 
of  Children 
Requires 

the  use  of  a  soap  that  combines 
healing,  cleansing,  sweetening 
and    disinfecting  qualities. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  not  only  a  fine  toilet  soap, 
but  is  a  specific  for  skin  and 
scalp  diseases.    Cures  chafings, 
skin  eruptions,  dandruff. 

Use  It  Da-ily 
in  the  Nursery. 

Recommended  by  physicians. 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  mailed  for  30c.  by 
The  C.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pike's  Toothache  Drops  cure  in  one  minute. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUY  TB> 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gas 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim*. 
If  you  have  never  tried  theaa, 
will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo* 
with  the  "  T yjuak  "  we  will  s*a* 
you  one  doren,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  M  TYRIAN  "  w  ■ 
full  line  of  Druggist*'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Rtntlng^  Fl 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO,  Asd*rerf 
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No  food  could  be  found  that 
nourished  this  little  girl  un- 
til at  three  months  Eskay's  Food 
was  tried  with  immediate  success.  It 
nourished  from  the  first  feeding  and 
carried  her  through  her  teething 
without  the  slightest  set-back.  She 
was  fed  upon  it  until  she  was  18 
months  old  and  the  picture  shows 
the  results. 

Babies  Fed  Upon  Eskay's  Food 
are  Healthy,  Strong-boned,  Rosy 
&!\d  Happy  Always. 

This  is  because  it  gives  complete 
nourishment,  and  because  it  is  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  mother's  milk.  It. 
modifies  the  hard,  indigestible  curds 
of  cow's  milk  and  makes  them  soft 
and  easy  of  digestion  to  the  weakest 
stomach,  and  babies  fed  upon  it  pass 
through  the  hottest  summer  without 
illness.  jf^ 

S'tcK.  and  suffering  infants 
are  s  a  x)  e  d  *^nd  brought 
quickly  to  health  by  its 
timely  use. 

If  your  baby  is  sick  or  poorly  nourished  SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  a  liberal  sample  of  Eskay's  Food,  with  full  directions  for  a  trial  and 
our  book,  "'How  to  Care  for  the  Babv,"  which  gives  much  helpful  and 
needed  advice.  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

SMITH,  KLINE  ®L  FRENCH,  456  Arch  Street,  PhiladelpKia,  Penna 
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The  Overheating  of  Homes  and  the  Fear 
of  Catching  Cold. 

This,  said  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pediatric  Society  recently,  was  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  ill  health  in 
children.  The  fear  of  breathing 
fresh  air  still  held  possession  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  comparatively 
few  physicians  who  dared  to  advo- 
cate the  breathing  of  cool,  fresh  air 
were  looked  upon  as  little  short  of 
dangerous  advisers  by  the  wiseacre 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold-catching  could  be 
markedly  reduced  by  judicious  bath- 
ing in  connection  with  proper  ali- 
mentation. In  older  children  a 
hardening  process  by  cold  doucriing 
was  undoubtedly  beneficial  and 
would  strengthen  the  child's  forces 
and  permit  it  to  overcome  inclement 
influences  of  various  kinds.  This 
susceptibility  to  cold-catching  could 
not,  however,  be  reduced  in  homes 
in  which  overheating  of  the  living 
apartments  was  tolerated.  One  of 
the  most  dangerous  methods  of  heat- 
ing a  room  he  believed  to  be  the 
portable  gas  stove  not  connected 
with  a  flue,  because  the  products 
of  combustion  remained  in  the  room 
and  vitiated  the  air.  Overheating 
and  faulty  heating  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  medical  profession  at 
every  opportunity,  and  fresh  air 
treatment  of  the  healthy  and  sick 
children  should  be  insisted  upon. 


Nuts  ground  fine  may  take  the 
place  of  meat  or  fish  in  recipes  for 
croquettes,  cutlets  and  even  souffles. 
When  nuts  are  substituted  for  meat 
in  a  recipe  the  quantity  of  butter 
should  be  reduced. 


is  easily  injured 

^§8-     >   V        W^^^^r      by  the  use  ufstronS  I 
For  preserving ! 
the  beauty  of  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  lleiskell's  Ointment,  it  makes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists ;  soap  26c  ;  ointment,  50c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  Hollo  way  &  Co.,  15  Pi.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 


An  Interesting  Novelty. 

"The  Comfort  Baby  Carrier,"  which 
is  advertised  on  another  page  of  the 
magazine,  is  a  new  invention  highly 
recommended  by  physicians.  Its  use 
will  bring  rest  to  the  tired  mother  and 
comfort  to  the  baby. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  Si. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vern&M.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
I         Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out- Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   31. OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


;:  What  is  Catarrh  ?     ||  ^-Treatment  of  Catarrh;! 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues* 
Irritating  Crusts* 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-f 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages*  J 
Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
(  Headaches* 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  J 
Symptoms* 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  ^ 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease*  $ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities*  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing, 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


♦ » 


t  i 
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j  i    Preventive  Treatment. 
J    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age* 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays* 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  *£ 
Stages  of  Catarrh* 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be  $ 

Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution* 
"When    a  Specialist  Should  be  J 

Consulted* 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 

Secretions* 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh* 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh*  J 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag- 
Necessary  Precautions* 
Peculiar  Characteristics* 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  *£ 

sil,  and  Treatment* 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  # 

Conditions. 


"How  Can  1  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Etiology  of  Hay  Fever. 

D.  Braden  Kyle  discusses  the  rela- 
tion of  the  chemistry  of  the  saliva  and 
the  nasal  secretions  to  diseases  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  upper  respiratory  tract.  He 
notes  that  the  reactions  of  saliva  and 
nasal  mucus,  as  given  by  the  ordi- 
nary litmus  test,  are  misleading,  ow- 
ing to  changes  occurring  after  they 
had  been  poured  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  nucosa.  Other  tests,  notably 
the  polanscopic,  are  more  reliable. 
Kyle  has  studied  the  secretions  from 
patients  whose  fluids  presented  re- 
spectively neutral,  hypoacid,  and 
hyperacid  conditions.  The  excess- 
ively alkaline  condition  is  observed 
more  commonly  in  hay  fever,  al- 
though in  this  disease  any  one  of  the 
three  conditions  may  prevail.  To 
these  the  author  adds  a  fourth  or 
irregular*  variety.  In  a  hay  fever 
case  with  alkaline  reaction,  remedies 
are  to  be  given  which  will  bring 
about  an  acid  or  neutral  reaction,  or 
vice  versa.  Acting  on  this  theory, 
he  has  been  able  to  relieve  cases  re- 
sisting all  the  usual  forms  of  treat- 
ment. On  this  theory  the  altered 
secretions  are  the  exciting  irritants 
of  hay  fever  attacks,  and  not  the 
various  pollens,  etc.,  from  without. 
Such  a  disturbing  cause  acting  on  a 
neurotic  patient,  with  perhaps  intra- 
nasal lesions,  can  produce  an  out- 
break of  hay  fever  just  as  well  as 
pollen,  etc.,  can  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. In  such  cases  the  serum 
therapy  would  be  unavailing.  Kyle's 
experience  with  remedies  acting  on 
the  secretions  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed leads  him  to  believe  that 
over  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  can  be 
relieved  and  cured. 


QUA  GO  CART  ^ 


Mothers,  we -wain  to  tnafl  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqur  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co* 


Department  C, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING- APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.   Only  three  buttons.   Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.    Neat  in  appearance    Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  60c. 
Mrs.  Nellie  M .  Elliott.  428  N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 


nniNTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  iM'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  a<re  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  B.  B.  Springfield,  Mas» 


Dinner  rings  are,  some  of  them, 
large  enough  to  almost  cover  a 
baby's  hand.  The  tops  of  the  rings 
are  very  convex  and  are  fitted  to  the 
hand  as  far  as  the  knuckles  often, 
the  circlet  being  joined  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  ornate  top.  These  rings 
are  barbaric  in  design,  often  being 
set  with  several  different  stones,  im- 
bedded in  rich  old  gold  work. 


When  quinine  is  taken  undissolved 
very  little  of  it  is  utilized,  especially  in 
fevers  where  there  is  little  secretion. 


An  attractive  salad  is  made  of  boiled 
chestnuts  heaped  on  a  lettuce  leaf  and 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth— E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Warp. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorative  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  babies  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  .  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 


Carbonated  Staining  Fluids. 

Food  inspectors,  who  recently  had 
an  analysis  made  of  the  syrups  served 
at  soda-water  fountains  in  some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  resorts,  found  a  sub- 
stance called  "orangeade,"  compound- 
ed of  a  yellow  anilin  dye,  benzoic 
acid,  and  saccharin.  Handkerchiefs 
dipped  in  the  syrup  were  dyed  a  bril- 
liant yellow. 


Nut  meats,  broken  or  whole,  make 
welcome  additions  to  most  salads,  es- 
pecially to  those  made  of  fruits  or 
vegetables.  The  well  known  apple, 
English  walnut  and  celery  salad, 
served  on  a  lettuce  leaf  or  in  an  apple 
cut  and  dressed  with  the  oil  and  vin- 
egar and  mayonnaise,  is  tasty  just  now 
while  apples  are  new. 
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Every  one  of  these  pretty  children  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hosmer  of 
Southboro,  Mass.  was  raised  on  MELLIN'S  FOOD. 

Would  you  like  to  know,  why  a  baby  fed  on  Mellin's 
Food  is  happy,  healthy  and  well  and  grows  safely  up  into 
rugged,  beautiful  childhood? 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Mellin's  Food, 
what  it  is,  what  it  does  and  what  other  mothers  say 
about  it? 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  lot  of  pictures  of  pretty 
babies  and  gain  some  information  that  will  be  interesting 
and  of  value  for  you  to  know? 

Then  write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  book  called,  "The 
Care  &  Feeding  of  Infants."  It  is  yours  for  the  simple 
asking.    Write  to-day. 

Mellin's  Food  is  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food,  which  received  the  GRAND  PRIZE,  the  highest 
award  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904.   Higher  than  a  gold  medal. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Turn  medicine  from  the  side  of  the 
bottle  opposite  the  label.  Everything 
in  the  sick-room  should  present  as 
dainty  an  appearance  as  possible  and 
a  soiled  bottle  is  anything  but  sightly. 
Glass  can  be  wiped  clean,  but  paper 
cannot  be  refreshed.  The  same  rule 
is,  in  fact,  applicable  to  all  the  bot- 
tles of  the  house. 


A  delicious  chestnut  cream  soup  is 
made  by  using  mashed  chestnuts  ex- 
actly like  potato  or  other  vegetable 
purees  in  a  very  thin  white  sauce.  An 
excellent  rule  prescribes  a  cupful  of 
mashed  chestnuts,  two  cupfuls  of  milk, 
a  trace  of  onion  juice,  a  stalk  of  cel- 
ery, a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  with  a  saltspoon- 
ful  each  of  celery  salt  and  white  pep- 
per, salt  to  taste  and  a  dash  of  pa- 
prika. 


©\psheaf4; 


THE  MODERN 

SAFETY  PIN 

/liohty  EndOY&ed 

by  TRAINED 

Nurses 


Made 
in  oil 
Sizes 


^STRONG 

COILLESS 


THE  ONLY  SAFETY  PIN 
MADE  THAT  CANNOT  CATCH 
IN  THE  FABRIC. 

rJUDSON  PIN  CO.MFGRS 

ROCHESTE  R.N.Y. 

5tnd  Postal  fo  lol  franklin  St  MVCity 
foy  Pre  example*. 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water"  a'L%T 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHING,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Tfte  BreatEqglislt  C^lMren's  Bemeflg 

By  a  "Family  Doctor,"  Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Wootlward'i  'Gripe  Water'  is  the  only 
medicine  ofits  kind  I  would  feeljustifi-  d  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  ofthe  poor  child  put  under 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  E.  FOI  GEKA  Jt  CO..  I¥etr  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  is  offered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Co.,  456  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


Wanted. 

A  copy  of  Babyhood  for  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  also  one  each  for  May, 
June,  July,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1888.  Address,  stating  price, 
Publisher  of  Babyhood,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI.  JULY,    1905  No.  248 


Questions  of  Diet. 


Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  know  Babyhood's  opin- 
ion as  to  a  mother  nursing  and  feeding 
her  baby ;  not  having  enough  of  nature's 
nourishment  is  its  best  to  wean? 

Marshalltonn,  Iowa.  W. 

Unless  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
weaned  independently  of  the  condition 
of  the  breast,  say  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  year  old,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
partly  feed  the  child,  giving  the  breast 
as  far  as  it  will  supply  its  demands. 
For  instance,  food  may  be  given  once 
in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  after- 
noon ;  or  if  more  is  needed  the  breast 
may  be  given  at  one  feeding,  food  at 
the  next,  and  so  on  in  alternation.  As 
to  kinds  of  food,  we  may  refer  you  to 
recent  numbers.  If  you  can  get  good 
milk,  perhaps  at  your  distance  the  "top 
milk"  plan  will  be  as  good  as  any. 


Ice  Cream  at  Three  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  Do  you  consider  vanilla  ice  cream 
injurious  to  children  above  three  years  of 
age,  if  given  in  small  quantities  and  eaten 


slowly?  I  noticed  a  verdict  against  it  in 
a  recent  number  of  Babyhood. 

(2)  Is  the  acid  in  rennet  injurious  to  a 
child  of  fifteen  months,  of  good  digestion, 
whose  diet  consists  of  milk,  rice,  wheatlet, 
etc.?  A  Mother. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

(1)  To  this  question  an  explicit  an- 
swer cannot  be  given.  In  the  first 
place  simple  ice  cream  (not  the  stu- 
pendous concoctions  of  the  confec- 
tioner, but  a  simple  mixture  of  cream 
and  sugar  with  flavor,  frozen,  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  would  seem  to  be  as  in- 
offensive as  any  sweet  that  could  be 
devised.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  so 
depends  upon  several  things.  First  of 
all  the  same  cream  which,  eaten  slow- 
ly (small  pieces  being  allowed  to  melt 
in  the  mouth),  would  be  harmless, 
would  help  to  set  up  an  indigestion  if 
large  pieces  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
stomach  while  very  cold. 

But  in  our  judgment  a  great  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  those  who 
can  and  those  who  cannot  eat  sweets. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  very  large 
class  of  people  who  cannot  safe- 
ly eat  much  of  certain  things  (sweets, 
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starchy  food,  including  bread,  po- 
tatoes and  many  others  seemingly 
harmless),  without  sooner  or  later 
suffering  for  it  in  some  way.  This 
group  of  persons  are  called  the 
gouty.  They  are  relatively  more  .abun- 
dant among  the  head  workers  than  the 
hand  workers.  The  offspring  of  such 
persons  early  show  this  inability  to 
properly  dispose  of  sweets,  and  to 
such  children  even  ice  cream  is  not 
harmless. 

It  is  a  natural  desire  to  give  pleasure 
to  our  children  in  simple  gratifications 
of  their  palate,  and  the  rule  we  give  to 
those  asking  advice  is :  see  that  the  ice 
cream  is  of  the  really  simple  kind ; 
give  it  in  small  doses  at  rare  intervals, 
say,  at  Sunday  dinner  or  some  other 
easily  remembered  time ;  watch  to  see 
if  the  next  two  or  three  days  are  as 
free  from  indigestion  or  from  fretful- 
ness  as  other  days,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  We  speak  at  length  regarding 
the  ice  cream  because  this  involves  the 
whole  principle  of  sweet-eating. 

(2)  If  you  mean  fresh  rennet,  that 
is,  a  solution  made  by  soaking  the 
calf's  stomach  in  water,  you  should 
have  only  the  natural  digestive  acids 
of  that  stomach,  which  are  not  harm- 
ful. If  you  refer  to  some  manufac- 
tured preparation  we  are  unable  to 
answer. 


Substitutes  for  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  my  boy,  now  three  years  old,  was 
born,  it  was  discovered  I  was  going  to 
have  only  a  very  limited  supply  of  milk, 
and  some  other  nutriment  must  be  found. 
We  went  through  a  series  of  experiments 
successively  with  diluted  cow's  milk,  bar- 


ley water,  and  a  patented  food,  all  failing 
and  attended  by,  if  not  causing,  stomach 
trouble,  for  three  or  four  months.  We 
finally  succeeded  by  returning  to  the  milk 
with  lime  water,  on  which  he  lived  entirely 
for  one  year  and  a  half,  except  I  nnrsed 
him  as  much  as  I  could  for  the  first  twelve 
months,  though  he  never  seemed  to  care 
for  the  breast  nor  to  get  much  from  it. 

I  would  like  to  avoid  errors  with  an- 
other prospective  child,  if  the  circum- 
stances should  prove  the  same,  so  I  turn 
to  you  for  advice. 

Would  you  give  -up  an  artificial  food 
at  once  if  it  did  not  agree,  or  persevere 
with  it? 

Would  you  nurse  the  child,  if  only 
a  little,  when  his  main  supply  was  arti- 
ficial food?  G  A. 

New  York  City. 

No.  We  would  seek  to  make  it  suit- 
able. Shifting  from  one  food  to  an- 
other is  usually  done  on  the  principle 
of  simple  chance,  and  rarely  does  any 
food  get  a  fair  trial.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  intended  to  advise  the  continuance 
of  a  food  obviously  injurious.  But  in 
making  preparations  of  which  cow's 
milk  is  the  basis,  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  ingredients,  foods  can  be 
made  which  will  pretty  certainly  be  di- 
gested, and  which  at  the  same  time  are 
nutritious. 

Yes,  unless  the  breast  milk  obvious- 
ly disagrees.  Even  a  little  breast  milk 
helps. 


Strawberries  at  Four  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  know  through  your  col- 
umns what  you  think  of  strawberries  for 
a  child  of  four  years?  J.  C. 

Louimille,  Ky. 

There  is  no  fruit  about  which  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty  as  the  straw- 
berry, owing  to  the  quite  common  idio- 
syncrasy which  makes  its  possessor 
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unable  to  eat  the  strawberry  (as  well 
as  some  other  things)  without  severe 
indigestion  or  an  attack  of  hives  (urti- 
caria). Nevertheless,  if  experiment 
reveals  no  such  peculiarity,  we  believe 
strawberries  admissible  at  the  age  you 
mention,  provided  they  are  fully  ripe 
and  fresh,  that  they  are  taken  early  in 
the  day  or  at  noon,  and  do  not  form  a 
part  of  the  same  meal  as  milk.  Good 
berries,  ripe  enough  to  eat,  need  but 
little  if  any  sugar  (how  good  the  old 
hillside  berry  was  without  any!),  and 
taken  with  a  biscuit  or  a  slice  of  bread, 
the  quantity  moderate,  make  a  proper 
part  of  the  midday  meal,  or  may  form 
the  forenoon  luncheon  usually  needed 
bv  the  four-vear  old. 


Evidences  of  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
baby  that  vomits  after  each  nursing? 

He  is  six  weeks  old,  seems  perfectly 
well,  and  is  growing  nicely.  He  has  gained 
a  pound  a  week  until  the  past  week,  in 
which  he  gained  but  a  half  pound.  He 
weighs  15  pounds.  He  sleeps  well  during 
the  night.  After  nursing  he  acts  uneasy 
and  then  vomits  the  milk  just  as  he  swal- 
lowed it.  When  he  vomits  again,  some 
time  after,  the  milk  is  curdled. 

His  bowels  move  two  or  three  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  There  are  whey  and 
curds  in  what  he  passes.  I  nurse  him 
about  every  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours 
during  the  day  and  twice  during  the  night. 
Ought  a  healthy  child  do  so?  I  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  am  careful  as  to  what 
I  eat.  TV  B. 

Portland,  Ore. 

In  all  probability  the  child  takes 
more  at  one  time  than  its  stomach  can 
properly  manage.  You  have  plenty  of 
milk;  the  baby  has  gained  at  a  very 


unusual  rate,  showing  that  it  appropri- 
ates a  good  deal  of  the  food.  At  the 
same  time  he  shows  by  his  restlessness 
immediately  afterward  that  he  is  un- 
comfortable, then  comes  the  regurgi- 
tation of  uncurdled  milk,  and  later, 
perhaps,  a  second  regurgitation  of 
milk  which  has  been  curdled  by  the 
proper  action  of  the  gastric  juice; 
finally,  undigested  curds  always  exist 
in  his  bowel  discharges. 

The  giving  of  the  breast  for  a  short- 
er time  at  each  nursing,  and,  if  your 
breasts  are  not  uncomfortable,  the 
lengthening  of  the  interval,  would  be 
the  natural  remedy  for  the  state  of  af- 
fairs described. 


Fresh  Barley  Flour  for  Twins. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  few  days  since  I  addressed  an  inquiry 
to  you  and  inclosed  a  stamped  envelope  for 
return,  asking  if  you  could  give  me  the 
address  of  any  one  of  whom  I  could  get 
fresh  barley  flour  for  my  twins.  Now  you 
must  remember  that  these  twins  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  knock  the  spots  off  any 
"single  entry."  They  are  being  brought  up 
by  Babyhood  rules,  and  I  don't  want  to 
wait  for  the  next  publication  for  an  answer. 
I  know  all  about  this  plea  of  not  answering 
inquiries  by  mail,  but  if  you  realized  how 
many  regular  subscribers  I  had  procured 
for  you,  you  would  reply  by  wire,  charges 
paid.  S. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  double-entry 
feature  of  your  question,  we  could  not 
do  other  than  vary  our  rule,  and 
the  reply  (with  our  congratulations) 
doubtless  reached  you  by  return  mail. 
We  print  the  query,  however,  for  the 
possible  benefit  alike  of  all  twins,  trip- 
lets and  solitaires. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  prepares 
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barley  flour  so  that  it  can  be  had  fresh, 
"Robinson's  Prepared  Barley"  is  the 
kind  generally  used  here,  is  of  English 
manufacture  and  can  be  had  at  drug 
shops. 

A  meal  suitable  for  preparing  barley 
water  can  be  made  by  grinding  well- 
cleaned  barley  in  a  clean  coffee  mill. 
Or  "pearl  barley"  may  be  used  without 
grinding. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear;  Cold  in  the  Head; 
Oatmeal  and  Barley. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Between  nine  and  ten  months  I  weaned 
my  baby,  feeding  him  strained  cracked 
wheat  and  milk,  and  top  milk  and  water. 
The  wheat  was  fresh  ground  at  home,  and 
cooked  three  hours.  He  began  to  get  con- 
stipated, fretful  and  troubled  in  his  head, 
and  languid  and  sleepy.  After  a  week  his 
ear  began  to  discharge  and  we  found  he 
had  a  gathering  in  his  head.  Then  a  slight 
rash  came  out  over  his  body.  I  changed 
his  food,  giving  him  Eskay's  food  and 
cow's  milk,  and  he  has  seemed  to  improve. 
His  bowels  are  regular,  but  the  ear  still 
discharges  and  is  offensive,  and  he  has  a 
very  bad  cold  in  his  head.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions : 

(1)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  discharge 
in  the  ear,  and  how  may  it  be  treated? 

(2)  What  is  a  simple  relief  for  a  baby's 
cold  in  the  head,  when  there  is  too  much 
mucus  which  cannot  be  brought  down? 

(3)  Why  is  oatmeal  recommended  al- 
ways for  baby's  first  food — what  property 
has  it  superior  to  cracked  wheat?  The 
baby  has  six  teeth  and  has  never  been  sick 
before. 

(My  implicit  faith  in  Babyhood  may  yet 
be  the  cause  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself — daughter-in-law  against  mother-in- 
law!)  L.  A. 

Philadelphia. 

(I)  Doubtless  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear  resulting  in  suppura- 


tion. Domestic  treatment  cannot  be 
carried  very  far  beyond  simple  cleans- 
ing of  the  ear  by  means  of  very  gentle 
syringing.  Any  other  application 
ought  to  be  made  by  a  physician,  or 
by  yourself  only  after  careful  instruc- 
tion by  him. 

(2)  We  think  the  introduction  in 
the  nostrils  of  warm  vaseline,  either 
by  means  (preferably)  of  an  atomizer 
or  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

(3)  Oatmeal  is  not  always  recom- 
mended, at  least  by  Babyhood.  Bar- 
ley water  is  usually  suggested  when  no 
constipation  exists.  A  great  many 
babies  are  constipated,  and  for  them 
oatmeal  is  usually  suggested,  as  it  is 
slightly  more  laxative  than  barley  wa- 
ter. The  composition  of  both  barley 
and  oats  is  thought  somewhat  prefer- 
able to  wheat. 


The  Infant's  Normal  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

How  much  ought  the  normal  child  to 
gain  in  one  week  ?  What  is  an  average  or 
fair  weight  for  a  child  of  four  months? 

Fulton,  Ky.  G. 

Growth  varies  greatly  according  to 
age.  During  the  first  week  there  is 
usually  a  slight  loss,  which  loss  is  real- 
ly made  in  the  first  three  days.  After 
this  is  overcome  the  gain  is  continual 
but  not  uniform.  It  varies  first  of 
all  with  different  children,  depending 
somewhat,  but  not  entirely,  upon  the 
original  size  and  strength  of  the  child. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  per  week  is  fair 
gain  for  the  first  month  or  two,  but  it 
often  reaches  half  a  pound  weekly  for 
this  period.  By  the  age  of  four 
months  the  gain  is  slackening,  being 
usually  not  much  above  a  quarter  of  a 
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pound  per  week.  The  average  weight 
at  that  age  will  be  about  12,  sometimes 
14  or  more  pounds,  but  the  weight  at 
four  months,  owing  to  the  progressive 
retardation  of  growth,  is  on  the  aver- 
age fully  half  what  it  will  be  at  one 
year.  Thus  a  child  who  weighs  14 
pounds  at  four  months,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  above  25  pounds  at 
twelve  months,  if  so  much ;  and  the 
weight  at  one  year  will  not  on  the  av- 
erage" be  again  doubled  before  the 
eighth  year  is  reached. 


Backwardness  in  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  give  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  my  baby?  She  will  be  two  years 
old  next  month,  but  does  not  show  the 
slightest  inclination  to  walk.  She  creeps  in 
a  sitting  position  all  around,  and  will  stand 
by  leaning  on  a  chair  or  with  her  back 
against  the  wall.  She  was  given  breast 
milk  exclusively  for  six  months,  since 
which  time  she  has  lived  almost  entirely  on 
Mellin's  Food  and  good  fresh  cow's  milk. 
She  takes  no  solid  food  except  now  and 
then  a  molasses  cooky  or  a  baked  apple; 
she  does  not  care  to  eat,  but  prefers  her 
milk,  so  I  do  not  urge  her. 

She  has  never  been  sick  except  with  a 
bronchical  cold  last  winter.  She  is  well 
formed,  and  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me 
that  she  will  not  attempt  to  walk.  My 
other  three  children  walked  when  a  little 
more  than  one  year  old.  She  has  all  her 
teeth  except  the  two-year-old  molars.  She 
has  a  good  appetite  for  her  milk  always, 
but  I  think  her  stomach  is  too  delicate  for 
much  solid  food,  as  whenever  I  have  tried 
to  feed  her  more  she  has  been  troubled  with 
indigestion,  or  rather  colic.  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  about  her,  for  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  her  backwardness.  She  does 
not  talk  except  two  or  three  words. 
.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  G.  A. 

From  what  you  tell,  the  reason  of 


the  delay  in  walking  is  not  evident 
You  are  wise  in  limiting  the  diet  chief- 
ly to  milk,  but  you  will  do  better  prob- 
ably to  let  her  make  her  experiments 
in  eating  upon  good  stale  bread  and 
butter,  rather  than  molasses  cooky  or 
baked  apple. 

It  is  not  evident  that  there  is  any 
want  of  actual  strength,  as  she  can 
stand  and  creep  well.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  she  is  tardy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co-ordinating  power  which 
enables  the  child  to  balance  itself  to 
walk,  and  perhaps  she  lacks  courage. 
You  would  better  examine  the  limbs 
to  see  if  they  seem  softer  or  weaker 
than  those  of  your  other  children  did 
at  her  age. 


Rupture,  and  Other  Subjects. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  your  advice  concerning  my 
little  girl,  aged  nine  weeks.  She  weighed 
io  pounds  at  birth  and  is  apparently  healthy, 
but  is  badly  ruptured  in  both  navel  and 
groin,  and  for  the  later  trouble  wears  a 
hard  rubber  truss.  She  has  gained  but  2 
pounds,  is  very  restless,  moving  her  head 
and  arms  constantly,  and  sleeps  but  little 
during  the  day,  but  sleeps  all  night.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me 

(1)  What  is  the  best  appliance  for  navel 
rupture? 

(2)  Should  she  sleep  more  than  one  or 
two  hours  during  the  day? 

(3)  What  shall  I  do  for  flatulence  and 
sour  belching?  Her  food  consists  of  my 
breast-milk  and  two  bottles  daily  of  con- 
densed milk. 

(4)  Could  excessive  crying  have  caused 
her  two  ruptures  ? 

Greenville,  Pa. 

(1)  There  is  no  "best"  appliance, 
various  circumstances  making  this  or 
that  one  more  suitable  to  a  given  case. 
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We  think  a  good  hard  rubber  truss  as 
likely  to  be  efficient  as  anything.  A 
physician  in  the  habit  of  applying 
trusses  could  arrange  one  to  control 
both  hernias. 

(2)  It  would  be  better  at  her  age  to 
sleep  most  of  the  time  when  not  eat- 
ing; that  is  to  say,  all  night  and  half 
the  day. 

(3)  The  acidity  may  probably  be 
corrected  by  lime  water  and  hot  mint 
tea,  mixed ;  but  the  cause  of  the  acid- 
ity, which  is  probably  also  the  cause  of 
the  tossing,  ought  to  be  removed. 
Probably  you  are  giving  a  mixture 
which  for  some  reason  is  easily  fer- 
mented and  produces  the  sour  gas. 

(4)  Crying  may  have  caused  the 
ruptures,  but  we  believe  that  in  such 
cases  a  predisposition  usually  exists 
in  the  structure  of  the  abdominal 
walls. 


Queries  Upon  Various  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  8*/2  months  old,  weighs 
14  pounds,  and  has  one  tooth.  It  seemed 
best  to  wean  her  at  8  months  as  she  was 
not  thriving.  The  various  patent  foods 
did  not  agree  with  her,  so  I  tried  diluted 
cream  with  good  success. 

(1)  Will  it  endanger  Baby's  health  if 
she  is  taken  to  the  beach  this  summer  and 
has  a  change  of  milk? 

(2)  Is  lime  water  perfectly  wholesome? 
Five  tablespoonfuls  a  day  seems  a  large 
quantity  for  a  baby,  and  yet  her  stomach 
is  sour  without  it. 

(3)  She  is  terrified  when  put  in  a  tub, 
but  enjoys  a  sponge  bath.  Is  the  latter  as 
beneficial,  and  should  it  be  given  daily? 

(4)  Her  flesh  is  cold  much  of  the  time, 
although  she  is  warmly  clad  in  flannel. 
How  can  I  bring  about  better  circulation? 

(5)  When  a  little  "colicky"  baby  she  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  lying  on  her  stomach 


when  asleep.  When  laid  on  her  side  she 
immediately  turns  over,  and  if  turned  back, 
wakens  and  cries.  Her  lower  ribs  seem  to 
be  spreading  apart.  If  the  habit  is  injuri- 
ous, how  can  I  break  her  of  it? 

(6)  Do  you  advise  the  wearing  of  a  sun- 
bonnet  for  Baby's  eyes  when  out  of  doors, 
or  is  there  a  better  way? 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation of  Babyhood.  It  is  rery  helpful  to 
me.  A. 

California. 

(1)  The  change  of  milk  will  prob- 
ably not  hurt  her  if  the  new  milk  is 
good. 

(2)  Five  tablespoonfuls  of  lime 
water  contain  less  than  2  grains  of 
lime.  The  quantity  is  probably  barely 
sufficient  to  make  the  diluted  cream 
as  alkaline  as  average  breast  milk. 

(3)  The  sponge  bath  is  just  as  good 
for  the  child;  immersion  is  only  to 
save  the  attendant's  time.  The  spong- 
ing should  be  used  daily. 

(4)  Only  by  judicious  feeding  and 
gentle  friction,  until  better  nutrition 
and  the  ability  to  exercise  come.  Cod- 
liver  oil  or  malt,  or  both,  if  borne  by 
the  stomach,  will  help  the  nutrition 
and  keep  up  the  heat. 

(5)  We  think  the  habit  quite  harm- 
less if  the  face  is  free  for  breathing. 

(6)  The  sun-bonnet  and  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  are  both  good.  If  the 
breeze  is  strong  the  bonnet  is  more 
easily  kept  in  place. 


Length  of  Time  for  a  Single  Meal;  Supposi- 
tories; Vaseline. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i-)  What  is  an  average  time  for  a  baby 
of  four  months  to  nurse?  I  see  many  di- 
rections about  the  number  and  frequency 
of  babies'  meals,  but  none  about  the  time 
required  to  satisfy  real  hunger.  Almost 
everyone  I  ask  sems  to  think  a  baby's  in- 
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stinct  can  be  trusted  to  stop  at  the  right 
time,  but  I  know  my  baby's  cannot.  She 
would  go  to  sleep  after  a  short  time  and 
then  wake  up  and  cry,  apparently  for  hun- 
ger. Now  I  want  to  know  about  how  long 
she  needs,  and  then  wake  her  accordingly. 

(2)  I  have  occasionally  used  a  soap  sup- 
pository, and  three  times  there  was  a  little 
blood  with  a  part  of  the  passage,  but  not 
with  all  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
trouble.  The  color  and  consistency  of  the 
feces,  and  general  health  certainly  were  not 
seriously  out  of  order.  D. 

Richmond,  Va. 

(1)  Probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  It  varies  with  the  supply  of 
milk,  the  rapidity  of  its  flow,  the  power 
of  the  child  in  sucking,  not  to  mention 
varying  degrees  of  hunger  and  speed 
of  swallowing,  which  varies  with  in- 
fants much  as  with  adults,  and  leaving 
entirely  aside  the  habit — quite  a  com- 
mon one — of  feeding  and  napping  al- 
ternately as  your  child  does.  Some- 
times there  is  an  appreciable  cause  for 
this  last,  as  when  the  milk  coming 
slowly  and  the  child  not  being  very 
hungry,  it  is  soothed  to  slumber  by  a 
little  food.  In  other  cases  it  seems  im- 
possible to  assign  the  cause,  as  we 
have  seen  strong  children  when  fed 
from  a  full  breas^  like  to  stop  every 
few  minutes  to  play  and  then  resume 
sucking. 

(2)  Probably  the  blood  was  due  to 
the  passage  of  feces  that  were  rather 
harder  than  usual ;  possibly  from  mis- 
direction of  the  soap  pencil. 


Irregular  Growth  of  the  Leg. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  can  be  done  to  straighten  the  legs 
of  a  child  nineteen  months  old  who  "toes 
in?"  A.  S.  B. 

Idaho. 


''Toeing  in"  is  of  two  or  three,  per- 
haps more  varieties.  There  is  the  toe- 
ing in  which  is  only  a  mild  degree  of 
club  foot ;  this  needs  treatment  for  that 
malady.  Again  there  is  the  in-toe 
often  associated  with  bowlegs  and 
curved  shins.  This  again  needs  surgi- 
cal advice,  and  perhaps  braces.  Still 
further,  there  is  a  variety  depending 
upon  a  simple  rolling  in  of  the  whole 
limb,  the  rotation  occurring  at  the  hip 
joint,  the  limbs  themselves  and  the  feet 
being  to  all  appearance  perfectly  nor- 
mal. The  facts  you  offer  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  give  you  an  exact  opinion  of 
what  should  be  done. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

A.j  St.  Paul,  Minn. — There  is  no 
particular  way  to  break  your  baby  of 
his  crying  on  going  to  sleep.  "Going 
to  sleep  at  the  top  of  his  voice,"  as  we 
once  heard  it  called,  is  a  common  afflic- 
tion. We  remember  one  child  who  al- 
ways resented  the  idea  of  being  put  to 
sleep.  The  only  really  successful  rela- 
tive was  one  who  held  him  upon  her 
knee  at  arm's  length  and  jolted  him 
until  he  fell  asleep  upright ;  in  this  po- 
sition he  apparently  did  not  recognize 
that  he  was  being  put  to  sleep.  We 
relate  this  not  as  a  rule,  but  to  show 
that  ingenuity  alone  can  succeed  in 
some  cases.  At  seven  months  he  may 
have  a  meal  daily,  to  begin  with,  of  ar- 
tificial food,  and  gradually  the  number 
of  such  meals  may  be  increased,  each 
one  taking  the  place  of  a  nursing. 

L.  S.,  New  London,  Conn. —  (1) 
The  exact  cause  of  the  bad  breath 
we   cannot   tell,   as   a   good  many 
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causes  exist,  such  as  the  condition  of 
the  teeth  described,  enlarged  tonsils, 
catarrhal  troubles,  mouth  breathing, 
and  probably  most  common  of  all,  in- 
digestion, which  may  exist  even  with 
a  very  careful  diet.  He  is  quite  old 
enough  to  have  his  teeth  cleaned  ;  as 
soon  as  the  teeth  are  present  they 
should  be  attended  to.  A  soft  cloth 
will  do,  or  if  a  brush  is  used  let  it 
be  of  the  softest  badger  hair  and  not 
of  bristles.  (2)  The  desire  to  pass 
urine  often  comes  suddenly,  especially 
to  a  child  absorbed  in  play,  and  very 
likely  he  does  not  know  in  advance  of 
his  needs.  It  would  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  foreskin  to  see  if  any  local 
irritation,  such  as  tightness,  redness 
or  the  like  exists.  The  restless  sleep 
may  have  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
urinary  difficulty. 

R.  D.,  Denver,  Col— The  "milk 
leg"  seems  to  have  progressed  as  fav- 
orably as  such  cases  usually  do.  The 
trouble  in  the  breast  is  generally  seri- 
ous as  far  as  the  supply  of  milk  is 
concerned.  Although  a  breast  which 
has  "gathered" — i.  e.,  in  which  pus  has 
formed  and  has  been  evacuated,  some- 
times again  resumes  its  work  of  fur- 
nishing milk,  this  is  not  the  rule.  Such 
a  breast  is  generally  better  allowed  to 
dry  up.  If  the  second  breast  runs  the 
same  course,  you  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  depend  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  on  artificial  foods  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  baby.  In  any  case  the 
baby  should  not  have  undiluted  cow's 
milk.  You  will  get  some  hints  from 
the  article  on  cream  foods  in  a  recent 
number. 

S.,  Manistique,  Mich. — You  have 


plenty  of  good  milk,  and  can  get 
cream.  Use  a  smaller  amount  of  white 
sugar,  if,  as  we  suppose,  you  cannot 
get  milk  sugar.  If  you  can  get  lime 
you  can  make  lime  water  by  pouring 
cold  water  on  the  lime,  letting  it  stand 
in  a  clean  bottle,  and  pouring  off  care- 
fully the  clear  liquid  only  for  use.  A 
baby  at  six  months  would  probably 
need  to  be  fed  about  seven  times  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  five  times  in  the 
day,  twice  in  the  night  (i.  e.,  once 
about  10  P.  M.  and  once  early  in  the 
morning). 

S.,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. — Your  baby  is 
not  very  light  in  weight.  The  loss 
during  a  week  is  probably  but  tempo- 
rary. (1)  You  do  not  seem  to  be 
over-feeding;  by  accident  you  have 
left  out  part  of  a  sentence,  so  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  yon  changed  the  kind 
of  food  or  the  quantity  only.  (2)  It  is 
better  to  feed  about  every  two  and  a 
half  hours,  gradually  widening  the  in- 
terval (three  hours,  probably,  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you),  and  to  keep  the 
intervals  as  nearly  equal  as  you  can, 
and  let  the  food  be  given  as  nearly  as 
practicable  at  the  same  hours  of  the 
day.  (3)  We  think  that  the  food  you 
first  used  would  be  better.  (4)  All 
healthy  babies  do  not  throw  up.  Many 
do,  but  it  is  not  a  sign  of  health,  only 
that  a  healthy  stomach  resents  over- 
distension, or  that  the  child  is  too  ac- 
tive, or  too  carelessly  handled  when  it 
has  just  done  feeding.  Of  course  there 
are  other  causes  of  vomiting  which  are 
not  simply  physiological. 

R.  R.,  Recdsbnrg,  Wis. — You  may 
be  quite  right  in  your  surmises.  Be- 
fore going  farther  examine  carefully 
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for  seat  worms,  which  not  infrequently 
travel  outside  of  the  seat  and  cause 
irritation  of  the  genitals  in  female 
children.  There  may  also  be  some 
source  of  itching-  which  is  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  an  evident  irritation. 
Wash  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  bo- 
rax and  boracic  acid,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  each  to  a  half  pint  of  water. 
If  all  these  fail  confer  with  your  fam- 
ily physician,  who  may  discover  a 
cause  you  have  overlooked,  and  may 
help  you  to  devise  some  contrivance 
which  will  prevent  the  friction. 

A.  M.,  Davenport,  Iowa, — Your  lit- 
tle one  got  a  bad  start  as  to  its  diges- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  perseverance 
will  bring  her  to  good  health.  You 
doubtless  will  need  to  feed  her  in  large 
part  henceforward,  if  you  have  not  en- 
tirely weaned  her  already.  We  see  no 
objection  to  continuing  Mellin's  food 
if  it  seems  to  agree.  Sugar  of 
milk  is  usually  better  than  cane 
(white)  sugar,  but  its  advantages 
are  less  in  such  cases  as  your  child's 
than  in  most.  The  asafetida  is  unob- 
jectionable except  from  its  smell.  She 
is  not  too  ill  to  have  regular  habits. 
She  may  need  food  more  frequently 
than  well  children,  but  even  so  the 
feeding  should  be  regular.  In  spite  of 
all  her  discomforts  she  seems  to  thrive, 
and  we  believe  that  care  in  diet  will 
make  her  a  healthy  child  in  the  future. 

M.  D.j  Chicago. — Your  tale  of  your 
trials  is  vexatious.  It  would  be  amus- 
ing, as  you  tell  it,  if  the  health  of  a 
little  child  had  not  been  at  stake.  You 
touch  two  troubles  which  we  know  to 
be  real  enough,  scantness  and  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  physician's  directions, 
and  the  kindly  meant  but  mischievous 


advice  and  help  of  friends.  We  do  not 
know  what  article  in  Babyhood  you 
allude  to  as  saying  or  implying  that 
most  children's  diseases  are  avoidable. 
But  if  that  expression  is  taken  just  as 
you  put  it.  it  would  seem  to  make  a  re- 
flection upon  the  care  or  intelligence  of 
mothers  that  is  not  fair.  There  are 
thousands  of  avoidable  things  which 
are  practically  beyond  the  control  of 
the  person  most  concerned.  Take  a 
crude  example :  A  careful  mother 
sends  her  little  girl  to  play  on  her  own 
lawn.  Her  thoughtless  neighbor,  who 
perhaps  holds  the  good  old  doctrine 
that  "children  would  better  have  dis- 
eases and  be  done  with  them."  sends 
her  boy  who  has  the  whooping  cough 
to  play  with  the  girl.  The  boy  is  of 
the  robust  kind  and  does  not  mind  a 
paroxysm  every  half  hour.  The  girl 
takes  the  disease,  has  consecutive 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  and  impaired 
health  for  months.  The  disease  was 
clearly  avoidable,  but  the  careful 
mother  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  mishap. 

In  the  details  of  ycur  own  experi- 
ences, we  find  similar  conditions.  You 
did  your  best,  but  outside  influences 
were  against  you.  The  constipation 
and  other  derangements  of  the  first 
child  could  have  been  mitigated,  but 
you  took  the  best  advice  you  could  get 
and  it  was  inadequate.  The  "grippe"' 
is  an  influence  beyond  anyone's  con- 
trol. The  upset  of  the  babies  in  Kan- 
sas was  largely  due  doubtless  to  the 
mischievous  indulgence  of  relatives. 
The  eczema,  while  perhaps  you  find  no 
heredity,  is  very  commonly  due  to  a 
hereditary  peculiarity  which  in  previ- 
ous generations  has  taken  other  modes 
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of  manifestation,  such  as  rheumatism 
and  a  variety  of  others. 

B.,  Sioux  City,  la. — A  child  of  six 
months  should  have  six  meals  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  nine  months, 
one  less.  The  amount  at  each  feeding 
should  be  at  six  months  about  6 
ounces  on  an  average,  increasing  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  nine  months  7^ 
to  8  ounces  at  a  time  are  taken,  which 
is  large  enough  a  meal  for  most  chil- 
dren under  a  year. 

L.  R.,  New  York. — To  answer  your 
question,  "Is  baby  well  or  sick?"  cate- 
gorically is  to  our  notion  not  practi- 
cable. It  is  evident  that  his  digestion 
of  casein — the  cheesy  part  of  milk — 
even  in  breast  milk,  is  imperfect.  .The 
green  change  suggests  the  presence  of 
some  bacterium,  since  green  diarrhoea 
is  usually  due  to  such  cause.  The 
stools  are  also  rather  thin.  But  in 
spite  of  this  evident  indigestion,  a 
child  who  has  gained  very  rapidly,  so 
rapidly  as  to  not  only  overcome  his 
original  poor  nutritive,  but  to  exceed 
considerably  the  average  weight  of  in- 
fants of  his  age  with  firm  flesh,  excel- 
lent sleep  and  good  spirits,  cannot  be 
called  ill.  We  have  seen  similar  con- 
ditions and  have  supposed  them  to 
mean  that,  while  the  conditions  in  the 
intestinal  canal  were  not  what  we  de- 
sire, they  did  not  affect  the  general 
conditions  at  the  time.  Our  feeling  is 
that,  if  possible,  they  should  be 
changed  as  a  safeguard  against  possi- 
ble intestinal  disorders.  We  do  not 
mean  that  such  disorders  necessarily 
follow,  we  have  known  cases  in  which 
they  did  not ;  but  if  everything  can  be 
made  satisfactory,  so  much  the  better. 


G.,  Richmond,  hid. — Ten  minutes' 
time  in  the  bath  is  generally  sufficient. 
Cover  the  little  one  warmly  and  care- 
fully, and  encourage  free  perspiration 
for  two  hours. 

T.  E.,  Los  Angeles,  Col. — Teething 
and  walking  should  progress  steadily. 
The  period  of  walking  will  depend 
something  upon  the  child's  peculiari- 
ties— one  beginning  at  one  year,  and 
another  at  sixteen  months ;  and  yet 
both  may  be  healthy.  If,  however,  the 
child  although  large  and  heavy,  is  not 
only  backward  in  walking,  but  does 
not  cut  his  first  teeth  until  he  is  a  year 
old,  we  must  investigate  carefully  to 
see  if  other  signs  of  rickets  are  not  ap- 
parent, such  as  bowing  of  the  legs, 
sweating  of  the  head,  etc. 

5.  E.,  Tacoma,  Wash. — Our  prefer- 
ence for  the  main  meal — which  is  tak- 
en not  later  than  2  P.  M. — is  one  of 
the  following,  giving  one  only  at  a 
meal :  A  good  broth  of  chicken,  beef 
or  mutton,  the  rice  or  barley  to  be 
very  thoroughly  cooked.  Maccaroni 
may  for  a  variety  be  cooked  in  the 
broth  in  the  place  of  these  cereals,  but 
it  must  be  cut  up  very  finely  after  it 
is  cooked,  because  children  are  apt  to 
swallow  it  in  large  pieces,  which  are 
not  digestible.  As  an  alternative,  a 
small  piece  of  mutton  may  be  allowed 
on  some  days :  unless  the  family  dine 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  this  practical- 
ly has  to  be  a  chop.  It  should  be 
cooked  enough  to  be  done  and  juicy, 
but  not  overdone.  Separate  all  tough 
parts  and  scrape  the  tender  ones  into 
fine  pulp,  or  else  put  it  into  a  mortar 
and  bruise  it.  The  former  is  ordinari- 
ly less  bothersome. 
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R.,  Nebraska  City,  Xeb. — All  physi- 
cians who  have  studied  the  subject 
with  any  degree  of  care  agree  that 
children  who  get  but  one-half  breast 
milk  do  much  better  than  those  who 
get  none ;  and  that  if  the  mother  is 
able  to  supply  her  child  with  but  a 
portion  of  what  it  requires,  she 
should  do  so.,  provided  it  can  be  done 
without  detriment  to  herself.  When, 
howev.er  careful  observation  has 
shown  that  the  mother  is  too  weak 
or  too  anaemic  to  nurse  her  child,  or 
that  her  milk  disagrees  with  the 
child,  the  soner  all  nursing  is  stop- 
ped and  proper  hand  feeding  begun 
the  better. 

P.  O.,  Durango,  Col. —  Vomiting 
may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  illness. 
The  vertical  portion  of  the  stomach 
during  infancy  renders  vomiting  a  fre- 
quent and  easy  symptom  when  this  or- 
gan is  distended  by  overfeeding.  In 
such  a  case,  there  may  be  a  regurgita- 
tion of  some  slightly  curdled  milk  af- 
ter each  nursing.  The  infant  shows  no 
distress  from  this  act  and  continues 
in  a  good  condition  of  health;  the 
stomach  simply  rejects  any  excess  of 
food  above  that  which  it  can  digest. 

5.  W .,  Waco,  Tex. — A  little  vaseline 
or  sweet  oil  smeared  over  the  skin  and 
thickly  covered  with  cornstarch  pow- 
der will  speedily  relieve  discomfort. 
It  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
sour  cream  or  milk  that  the  country 
housewife  recommends  for  sunburn. 

L.  A.  S.}  Long  Branch,  N.  J. — Po- 


tatoes are  valuable  for  their  starchy 
components  and  some  salts  they  con- 
tain. Their  nutritive  value  can  very 
well  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  bread 
or  crackers  made  of  whole  wheat  (the 
"Educator"  is  probably  the  best  to  be 
had  in  the  shops),  with  meat  broths. 

O.  W.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  One  of  the 
inconveniences  of  poultices  is  their 
drying  and  sticking  to  sensitive  sur- 
faces or  to  parts  upon  which  short 
hairs  grow.  This  may  to  a  great  de- 
gree be  obviated  by  first  putting  oil  or 
vaseline  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin 
or  of  the  poultice ;  and  both  the  drying 
and  cooling  may  be  hindered  by  plac- 
ing over  the  poultice  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  or  gutta-percha  tissue,  and  over  it 
again  some  cotton  batting,  the  whole 
to  be  kept  in  place  by  a  bandage  or  the 
like.  The  older  method  of  making 
poultices  covered  on  one  surface  only 
with  cloth  favored  this  sticking,  but 
the  open-textured  kinds  of  poultice 
cloth  mentioned  may  cover  both  sur- 
faces of  the  poultice  mass,  one  lying 
between  the  latter  and  the  skin. 

S.  P.  A.,  Hamilton,  O.—A  child 
should  gain  steadily  in  weight — not 
necessarily  rapidly,  but  steadily.  To 
ascertain  this  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  scales.  A  child,  after  the 
first  year,  should  be  weighed  regularly 
at  least  once  a  month.  When  it  ceases 
to  gain,  and  more,  if  it  begins  to  lose, 
we  may  be  sure  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  safe  always  first  to 
suspect  the  food  or  the  feeding. 


Prickly  Heat 


The  multitude  of  minute  depres- 
sions in  the  skin  which  can  be  observed 
on  close  examination,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  pores,  are  the  orifices 
of  the  sweat-glands.  The  total  num- 
ber of  these  little  glands,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  secrete  the  sweat  or  per- 
spiration, is  estimated  at  between  two 
and  three  millions  for  each  adult.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  sweat  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  healthy  adult 
is  about  twelve  ounces.  This,  how- 
ever, is  materially  modified  by  varying 
conditions  of  external  temperature, 
character  and  amount  of  food  and 
drink,  dress,  emotional  conditions,  or 
the  swallowing  of  certain  medicines. 
The  exact  quantity  of  fluids  and  other 
matter  discharged  daily  in  the  sweat 
can,  therefore,  not  be  definitely  stated. 

Ordinarily  this  secretion  takes  place 
without  producing  any  discomfort,  but 
when  it  is  excessive  it  often  gives  rise 
to  a  most  aggravating  and  troublesome 
disease  of  the  skin.  At  the  present 
season  of  the  year  this  complaint,  the 
"prickly  heat,"  or  simply  "the  heat," 
as  mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
it,  claims  a  large  number  of  sufiferers 
among  young  children. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  prickly 
heat  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of 


Babyhood  as  to  make  any  extended 
description  unnecessary.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  small,  bright-red  pimples, 
rarely  larger  than  a  pin-head  in  size, 
thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  accompanied  by  a  most  dis- 
tressing sense  of  tingling,  burning, 
and  itching.  Often  the  small  red 
pimples  are  capped  by  a  minute  blister 
containing  a  droplet  of  colorless  or 
pearly  fluid.  The  eruption  may  ap- 
pear anywhere  upon  the  skin  except 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  where  it  is  rarely  or  never 
seen.  It  is  nearly  always  limited  to 
those  portions  of  the  body  covered  by 
the  clothing.  In  plump,  well-fed  ba- 
bies it  is  also  often  seen  in  the  folds 
of  the  skin  at  the  front  of  the  neck. 

These  little  red  elevations  indicate 
the  mouths  of  the  sweat-glands,  which 
are  irritated  and  inflamed  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  activity.  This  is 
generally  due  to  high  temperature  and 
unsuitable  clothing.  The  excessive  use 
of  hot  drinks,  confinement  in  close,  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  lack  of  attention 
to  proper  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  im- 
proper dosing  with  "soothing  syrups" 
or. other  medicines  containing  opiates 
or  similar  drugs  which  have  an  irri- 
tating action  upon  the  skin,  may  give 
rise  to  or  intensify  this  disease.  Dis- 
turbances of  digestion  are  also  believed 
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by  many  physicians  to  be  effective  in 
its  causation. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  eruption 
leads  the  little  sufferer  to  seek  relief 
by  rubbing  and  scratching  the  affected 
surface.  The  ease  obtained  in  this 
way  is  only  temporary,  however,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  itching  and  burning 
return  with  greater  intensity,  the 
scratching  is  repeated,  and,  if  no  relief 
is  given  by  medical  means  or  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  cause,  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin  proper,  an  eczema,  may  be 
produced,  which  will  often  persist  a 
long  time  and  prove  very  resistant  to 
treatment. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  digress  here 
for  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  '  obsti- 
nate and  troublesome  skin  disease,  ec- 
zema, is  the  result  of  neglect  of  very 
trivial  ailments.  An  outbreak  of  prickly 
heat,  or  nettle-rash,  or  a  simple  chafe, 
if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  is 
often  followed  by  an  eczema  lasting 
months  or  years — nay,  which  net  in- 
frequently attends  the  individual 
throughout  life.  Dermatologists  see 
cases  almost  daily,  in  which  the  ounce 
of  prevention,  properly  applied,  would 
have  far  outweighed  many  pounds  of 
cure. 

The  use  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin, 
especially  during  hot  weather,  is  the 
principal  avoidable  cause  of  prickly 
heat.  Children  should  not.  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  thick  flannel  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  flannel  clothing  ought 
at  no  time  to  be  worn  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  It  is  very  often  ir- 
ritating to  a  tender  skin  even  in  adults, 
it  does  not  readily  allow  the  escape  of 
the  heat  from  the  body,  and  it  retains 


the  perspiratory  secretion,  which  is  it- 
self often  a  source  of  irritation. 

Prickly  heat  is  often  greatly  intensi- 
fied by  improper  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Hot  drinks  and  other  sudorific 
remedies  internally,  and  irritant  local 
applications,  nearly  always  make  the 
disease  much  worse. 

An  eruption  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  prickly  heat  sometimes  affects 
children  when  teething,  or  when  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  acute  indiges- 
tion or  similar  complaint.  This  is  a 
fine  nettle-rash.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  parts  covered  by  clothing,  and  not 
rarely  attacks  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  itching  is 
usually  more  intense  than  in  prickly 
heat.  The  eruption  appears  and 
passes  away  suddenly,  and  may  often 
be  made  to  disappear  by  an  emetic  or 
brisk  purge. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  erup- 
tion of  prickly  heat  is  salutary,  and 
that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  cure 
it  for  fear  of  "driving  it  in"  and  caus- 
ing some  other  serious  disease.  There 
is  no  need  to  fear  any  ill-consequences 
from  a  rapid  cure  of  the  complaint. 
The  danger  is  rather,  as  above  pointed 
out,  that  if  neglected  it  will  develop 
into  another  and  much  more  obstinate 
disease. 

Prickly  heat  need  rarely  cause  much 
difficulty  in  treatment.  The  following 
measures  will  usually  succeed  in 
promptly  relieving  the  intense  irrita- 
tion and  restoring  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  skin. 

The  child  should  be  dressed  lightly, 
all  flannels  and  impervious  articles  of 
clothing  being  removed.  It  should  be 
bathed  in  cool — not  very  cold — water 
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often  enough  to  remove  the  irritant 
perspiratory  secretion.  Three  to  four 
baths  in  the  course  of  the  day  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Af- 
ter the  bath  the  skin  must  be  thor- 
oughly dried  with  soft  napkins,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  harsh  rubbing.  It 
should  then  be  dusted  with  a  simple 
dusting-powder,  of  which  starch  is 
probably  the  best.  Lycopodium  (yel- 
low infant  powder)  may  be  used,  but 
it  has  no  advantage  over  starch.  This 
should,  however,  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  contain  no  gritty  particles.  Pow- 
ders containing  sulphur  or  other  irri- 
tants should  be  avoided.  If  the  itching 
is  excessive,  lotions  containing  one 
teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(baking  soda)  to  the  pint  of  water 
may  be  applied  with  a  soft  sponge  and 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin.  Ointments 
must  not  be  used,  as  they  nearly  al- 
ways aggravate  the  complaint. 

If  the  eruption  covers  the  entire 
surface  alkaline  baths  containing  two 
to  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing-soda)  to  the  bath,  or  bran 
baths,  may  be  employed,  and  will  rare- 
ly fail  to  give  at  least  temporary  relief 
from  the  excessive  itching.  A  bran 
bath  is  prepared  by  enclosing  from  five 
to  six  pounds  of  bran  in  a  thin  muslin 
bag  and  steeping  it  in  the  bag  for  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes  before  using 
the  bath.  The  bag  should  be  occasion- 
ally kneaded  and  squeezed  in  order  to 


diffuse  the  mucilaginous  contents 
throughout  the  water.  Gelatine  and 
starch  baths,  containing  one  to  two 
pounds  of  gelatine  or  one  pound  of 
starch  to  the  bath,  are  also  often  val- 
uable aids  in  the  treatment.  After 
dried  without  friction  and  dusted  with 
each  bath  the  skin  should  be  carefully 
starch,  as  above  directed. 

It  will  be  well  to  place  the  child  on 
light  diet  for  a  few  days,  and  if  the 
tongue  is  coated,  or  there  are  other 
evidences  of  digestive  derangement,  a 
gentle  laxative  may  be  given.  One- 
half-a-teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  castor-oil  will  generally  give  most 
satisfaction.  When  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  medicine,  calcined  mag- 
nesia in  the  dose  of  one-half  to  one 
teaspoofnul  is  an  affective  substi- 
tute. 

The  child  should  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  avoiding  direct  exposure  to  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  can  be 
taken  to  a  park  every  day,  or  to  the 
country,  or  on  a  trip  by  water,  the 
eruption  will  generally  rapidly  disap- 
pear. 

The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  pre- 
venting the  complaint  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
causation  and  treatment.  Should  the 
disease  not  yield  readily  to  the  above 
methods  of  treatment,  the  family  phy- 
sician should  be  consulted  and  his  di- 
rections conscientiously  obeyed. 


Defects   That   Can   be    Remedied  or 

Prevented. 


There  are  many  little  personal 
defects  that  tend  to  embarrass  a 
child,  and  cause  it  to  feel  awkward 
and  ill  at  ease,  that  could  be 'avoided 
if  the  mother  or  nurse  gave  atten- 
tion to  them  early  in  infancy.  Many 
people  believe  that  when  a  child  is 
born  with  an  unlovely  person,  it  is 
as  its  Creator  made  it,  and  must  al- 
ways remain  so.  But  to  a  thought- 
ful, observant  person  such  an  infant 
is  a  subject  in  which  he  sees  great 
room  for  improvement,  and  recog- 
nizes that  the  means  are  usually 
simple  and  near  at  hand — unless 
there  be  actual  deformities ;  even 
many  of  these,  if  a  skilled  physi- 
cian's aid  is  early  sought,  may  be 
cured. 

Wayward  Ears. 

I  remember  with  what  horror  a 
dear  old  man  of  my  acquaintance 
spoke  of  a  woman  who  had  ban- 
daged her  baby's  "flip-flap"  ears 
with  a  handkerchief,  to  train  them  to 
lie  close  to  the  head.  He  thought 
it  sinful  and  inhuman,  while  the 
mother  was  merely  doing  what  she 
considered  her  duty,  and  something 
for  which  the  child  would  doubt- 
less, in  after  years,  be  very  grateful. 


Ears  standing  out,  as  if  anxious 
to  catch  every  word  that  is  spoken,  are 
not  a  pleasant  sight.  They  recall  the 
sentence  that  the  zephyrs  whispered 
to  the  grass  about  the  ears  of  Midas. 
Such  ears,  given  the  advantage  of 
"early  training"  can  be  much  im- 
proved. Of  course,  we  can  never 
make  them  smaller,  but  we  can  make 
them  much  less  prominent  by  put- 
ting a  soft  bandage  around  the  head 
over  them,  gently  pressing  them 
against  the  head.  This  can  be  done 
with  ease,  and  without  annoyance 
to  the  child,  especially  at  night.  But 
if  an  ear  bandage  is  used,  it  should 
leave  the  orifice  of  the  ear  free,  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  shell 
only  being  compressed. 

Often  a  child  that  is  born  with 
good,  well-shaped  ears  contracts  the 
habit  of  pulling  one  or  both  of  them. 
Parents  often  laugh — "it  looks  so 
cute  to  see  Baby  pull  his  ears  when 
he  gets  angry" — but  later  on,  when 
perhaps  one  ear  lies  close  to  the 
head,  but  the  other  stands  out  and 
the  upper  edge  turns  over,  it  is 
not  quite  so  amusing.  Such  a  habit 
should  be  carefully  watched  and 
early  corrected. 
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Unshapely  Fingers. 
I  can  still  recall  the  keen  pang  I 
felt  when  my  taper-fingered  little 
cousin  looked  at  my  fat,  stubby  lit- 
tle fingers,  and  told  me  they  were 
plebeian.     It  did  not  then  occur  to 
me  that  I  could  improve  them ;  but 
since  I  have  had  baby  hands  to  care 
for,  I  can  see  what  great  improve- 
ments can  be  made  if  begun  at  an 
early  enough  age.    If  the  little  fin- 
gers are  too  broad  at  the  ends,  gent- 
ly compress  them,  and  stroke  them 
toward  the  ends ;  do  this  many  times 
a  day,  and  if  you  persevere  long 
enough  the  desired  tapering  effect  will 
be  procured.     I  have  read — I  think 
in  the  "Ugly-Girl  Papers,"  published 
by  the  Harpers — of  long  thimbles 
made  to  give  a  good  shape  to  the 
finger  ends,  but  the  stroking  pro- 
cess seems  really  easier.    It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  thick 
or  broad  finger  tip  (not  the  clumsy 
sausage-shaped  finger)  is  often  spok- 
en of  as  characteristic  of  the  ''me- 
chanical"  or   "constructive"  hand. 
The  observation  is  probably  correct, 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  finger 
tips  which  usually  accompanies  man- 
ual dexterity — particularly  if  con- 
tinued through  generations — is  like- 
ly to  widen  the  finger  tip.    If  the 
child  inherits  or  possesses  much  of 
this  dexterity  the  use  of  the  hand  is 
quite  likely  to  defeat  the  esthetic  en- 
deavors of  the  mother. 

When  the  nails  are  short  and 
broad  the  skin  should  always  be 
kept  pushed  back  from  the  base  of 
the  nail,  leaving  the  "half-moon"  ex- 
posed, as  this  adds  much  to  the  seem* 
ing  narrowness  and  length  of  the 


nail.  If,  by  a  little  care  at  nights, 
the  hands  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
it  will  add  to  the  child's  comfort  and 
pleasure  later  on.  A  simple  and  very 
efficacious  means  of  keeping  the 
hands  white  and  smooth  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  glycerine  to  one 
part  of  rose-water,  with  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  benzoin  added. 

To  many,  these  things  seem  ab- 
surd and  unworthy  of  thought.  But 
life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  and  so  are 
good  looks ;  and  a  child  that  has  been 
trained  to  care  for  itself  in  these  lit- 
tle matters  is  much  pleasanter  to 
look  at  than  a  careless  one. 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  care  of  the  hair  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  little  trifles. 
Often  the  hair  grows  too  low  on 
the  forhead,  around  the  ears  and  on 
the  neck.  This  tendency  can  be  no- 
ticed and  checked  as  soon  as  the  hair 
begins  to  grow.  Whenever  it  is  dres- 
sed, if  brushed  well  back  from  the 
places  it  intrudes,  it  will  soon  begin 
to  grow  the  way  it  is  brushed.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  nape  of  the 
neck  be  left  free  of  it,  for  even  a  pret- 
ty white  neck  is  disfigured  by  hairs 
straggling  on  it.  If  the  head  is  kept 
well  washed,  and  the  hair  well  brush- 
ed, it  becomes — no  matter  what  the 
color — a  thing  of  beauty.  There 
would  be  fewer  bald  and  sparsely 
covered  heads  in  middle  life  if  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  wash  and  brush 
the  hair  regularly. 

The  Dentist's  Part. 
The  teeth  are  very  important  fac- 
tors, but  they  too  often  become  male- 
factors, because  they  are  neglected 
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in  early  life.  A  great  many  people 
think  little  children's  teeth  should 
not  be  brushed,  but  surely  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  begin  to  use  the  brush 
when  the  little  faint  discolored  line 
begins  to  show  over  the  upper  teeth 
— even  if  the  child  is  not  over  three 
years  old.  Little  folks  are  perfectly 
delighted  when  their  first  tooth- 
brush is  presented,  and  are  only  too 
willing  to  use  it ;  but  the  mother 
should  attend  to  it  until  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  use  it  properly.  When 
it  once  gets  used  to  it,  it  will  be  quite 
easy  to  keep  the  habit  up,  as  it  is 
to  keep  up  all  habits,  good  or  bad. 

Then,  unless  there  be  an  inherited 
tendency  to  soft,  crumbly  teeth,  or 
they  be  injured  by  the  use  of  strong 
medicines,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
good  and  white.  If  the  second  teeth 
come  in  crooked,  or  too  close  togeth- 
er, the  dentist  should  be  immediate- 
ly visited ;  and  several  times  a  yea 
he  should  examine  the  teeth  to  keep 
them  in  good  order.  If  a  child  can 
be  spared  the  terrible  pain  of  a  tooth- 
ache, "that  malady  from  which  none 
die,"  but  suffer  sadly,  no  work  is  too 
hard  to  do  to  prevent  it.  If  a  tooth- 
brush is  used  it  should  be  of  badger- 
hair  and  not  of  bristles ;  but  for 
young  children  a  sponge  or  a  linen 
rag  is  still  better.  Some  teeth  which 
are  strong  and  clean  will  always  pre- 
serve a  creamy  color,  and  cannot  be 
made  entirely  white. 

Noses. 

"What  a  dear,  cunning  little 
nose !"  is  the  usual  exclamation 
called  forth  by  the  sight  of  Baby's 
little  pudgy  pug  nasal  appendage. 
It  really  does  not  look  so  badly  on 
the  baby,  but  does  not  prove  so  be- 


coming as  its  owner  grows  older. 
It  has  an  unfinished,  nipped-off  look, 
and  many  a  child  "older  grown" 
would  give  much  if  it  could  add  just 
a  little  bit  to  the  end  of  its  nose  and 
banish  the  tip-tilted  effect. 

If  such  a  nose  is  gently  pulled  and 
stroked  between  the  fingers,  after  the 
bath,  and  several  times  daily,  it  will 
be  but  a  short  until  a  change  for  the 
better  in  shape  and  length  will  be  no- 
ticed. We  have  a  living  example  in 
an  elderly  aunt  whose  straight  nose 
is  an  object  to  admire.  She  declares 
that  she  made  it  herself.  For  she 
had  a  flat,  spreading  nose  to  begin 
with,  and  brought  it  to  its  state 
of  perfection  by  following  the  above 
simple  rules.  I  know  another  nose 
which  was  broken,  when  its  owner 
was  a  little  baby ;  this  gave  it  a  one- 
sided appearance,  which  the  careful 
mother  entirely  ovecame  by  always 
pressing  her  finger  on  the  broken 
side  when  nursing  the  child. 

But  too  much  need  not  be  antici- 
pated from  the  manipulation.  The 
developement  of  the  nose,  especially 
after  childhood,  brings  about  won- 
derful changes  without  any  interfer- 
ence. Often  the  most  defiant  turn- 
ups develop  into  shapely,  straight,  or 
even  acquiline  noses,  and  it  often 
seems  as  if  ancestors  lay  hidden  in 
ambush  behind  the  bridge  of  the  in- 
fantile pug,  ready  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  slightest  opportunity. 
When  there  has  been  a  fracture  the 
•  manipulations  are  eminently  proper. 
But  never  use  forcible  pressure  with- 
out first  learning  from  a  physician 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  internal 
bony  structure  left  by  the  fracture. 

V.  A.  T. 


Science  for  Children. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the 
teaching  of  science  to  young  chil- 
dren. Most  mothers  who  read  Baby- 
hood are  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments ;  but  many  mothers  who  know 
the  value  of  the  study  of  science  feel 
unable  to  attempt  the  task  of  teach- 
ing their  children.  They  think  they 
must  have  some  special  training  or 
they  must  take  a  text-book  and  fol- 
low that  in  routine  order,  and  instead 
of  finding  it  a  pleasure,  they  find  the 
time  has  been  spent  unprofitably,  and 
reluctantly  give  it  up.  If  a  mother 
is  in  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and 
takes  a  fewr  wTell  chosen  books  as  a 
guide,  and  is  eager  to  learn  herself, 
both  she  and  her  children  will  suc- 
ceed in  growing  most  interested  in 
the  plants  and  animals  about  them. 
She  must  be  willing  to  say  frankly, 
"I  don't  know"  to  the  many  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  her  by  the  lit- 
tle ones,  for,  as  a  rule,  children  do 
not  think  any  the  less  of  one  for  per- 
fect honesty  about  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to 
teach  young  children  to  do  systemat- 
ic work.  My  idea  is  to  teach  them 
the  common  plants  and  animals 
about  their  homes,  and  so  instil  a 
love  for  science  in  them  that  when 


they  grow  older  they  will  want  to 
learn  more. 

Start  with  insects.  In  your  walks 
in  the  woods,  look  under  the  old  de- 
cayed logs  for  the  many  beetles  that 
may  be  lurking  there.  Oftentimes 
they  are  very  beautiful  and  even 
brilliantly  colored.  Look  on  the  lilac 
bushes,  fences  and  underbrush,  es- 
pecially down  toward  the  roots,  for 
the  dull-colored  masses  of  silk  that 
form  the  cocoons  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  sharp  eyes  of  the  children  will 
quickly  find  them.  Take  them  home 
and  keep  them  in  a  warm  place.  Any 
time  from  May  on  till  summer  the 
moths  may  hatch  out,  hang  to  their 
cocoons  by  their  six  hairy  legs  until 
their  damp,  shapeless  wings  gradually 
expand  and  dry  and  the  beautiful,  fern- 
like antennae  straighten  out,  and  then 
they  sometimes  lay  their  eggs  and  are 
ready  to  fly  away. 

It  is  hard  for  the  children  to  believe 
at  first  sight  that  a  butterfly  or  moth 
was  once  a  creeping  caterpillar  or 
worm,  or  that  the  gay  beetles  and  buz- 
zing fly  were  once  maggots  or  grubs 
that  burrowed  and  lived  in  decaying 
matter  or  in  apples  and  other  fruits. 
Try  and  make  clear  to  them  the  differ- 
ence between   caterpillars   and  "fish 
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worms,"  which  have  no  further  de- 
velopment. All  during  the  summer 
and  fall  many  kinds  of  caterpillars  can 
be  collected  and  fed  with  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  plant  or  tree  on  which 
they  are  found.  For  safe  keeping  put 
them  in  a  box  with  a  little  damp  earth 
in  it,  and  tie  netting  over  the  top. 
The  children  can  watch  the  worms 
as  they  feed  and  grow,  and  when  their 
skins  become  too  tight  for  them  pause, 
grow  pale,  bend  up  their  backs,  swell 
up  their  rings  and  split  their  coats 
down  the  back.  Then  they  draw  out 
their  heads,  and  then  their  tails,  and 
come  forth  fresh  in  color  and  begin  to 
eat  again.  They  go  through  this  split- 
ting about  five  times ;  and  now  the 
worms  that  change  into  the  moths, 
spin  their  cocoons  on  the  twigs  or 
sides  of  the  box,  or  else  change  into 
chrysalids  within  the  damp  earth.  And 
the  worms  that  change  into  butterflies 
find  firm  places,  make  little  buds  of 
silk,  and  clinging  to  them  with  their 
hind  feet  hang  head  downward,  throw 
off  their  last  skin  and  hang  there  for 
about  three  weeks,  strange  looking  ob- 
jects, sometimes  very  beautiful  in 
green  coats  with  golden  knobs. 

All  summer  long  the  study  of 
spiders  can  be  made  very  fascinating. 
Watch  a  spider  spin  her  web  in  a  fence 
corner.  Running  about,  she  finds  a 
spot  to  start  from,  and,  pressing  her 
abdomen  against  it,  leaves  there  a  little 
bit  of  sticky  silk.  Then,  standing  mo- 
tionless with  hind  legs  aloft,  she  gives 
out  from  her  spinnerets  a  light,  float- 
ing thread.  Longer  and  longer  it 
floats  out,  and  by  and  by  the  end 
catches  on  a  bush  or  twig.  Instantly 
the  spider  feels  the  pull ;  for 


"The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the 
line." 

She  touches  her  body  to  the  sticky 
lump,  and  then  runs  along  the  thread, 
and  makes  it  stronger  as  she  goes. 
Using  this  thread  as  a  tight  rope,  she 
spins  others,  and  catches  them  here 
and  there  on  bush  and  twig,  until  her 
foundation  is  built,  upon  which  she 
stands  to  build  her  real  trap  to  catch 
her  food.  She  also  makes  little  nests 
to  hold  her  eggs,  from  six  to  eight 
hundred ;  these  are  sometimes  found 
rolling  about  the  ground  or  under 
stones,  usually  near  the  spider's  web. 
The  next  spring,  when  the  warm 
weather  comes,  the  young  spiders 
struggle  out  of  the  eggs  and  the  co- 
coon. They  cling  together  in  a  ball 
for  about  a  month,  then  separate  and 
begin  to  spin  webs  as  their  mothers 
did.  They  cast  their  skins  many  times 
before  they  grow  up,  and  after  that 
once  a  year,  if  by  chance  they  fail  to 
be  eaten  by  the  birds  or  their  other 
enemies.  Many  spiders  build  for 
themselves  homes,  to  which  they  be- 
come most  strongly  attached.  There 
is  one  little  spider  that  the  children 
will  never  get  tired  of  watching,  if  you 
can  confine  her  in  a  given  place.  This 
spider  for  several  weeks  carries  her 
baby  spiders  all  over  her  body  and 
head,  and  sometimes  they  even  cover 
her  eyes.  They  grow,  develop,  throw 
off  their  skins,  and  even  devour  one 
another. 

There  is  no  end  of  wonderful  things 
that  can  be  told  the  children  about 
ants  and  bees,  and  especially  the  ants. 
How  they  make  nests  which  are  real 
houses  and  cities,  make  roads,  lead 
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armies  to  battle,  carry  their  enemies 
into  slavery,  keep  cows,  and  milk 
them,  too,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
they  nurse  and  tend  the  baby  ants. 
Catch  an  ant,  and  even  without  a  mag- 
nifying glass  the  children  can  see  the 
tiny  spurs  on  each  leg  which  are  used 
as  toilet  brush  and  comb.  If  you  see 
an  ant  doing  dirty  work,  she  often 
stops  and  brushes  off  the  dust  and  dirt 
with  these  handy  articles. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  stung, 
take  a  honey  bee  and  look  for  the  hairy 
baskets  on  the  thighs  of  its  third  pair 
of  legs.  Perhaps  you  may  find  balls 
of  bee-bread  packed  there,  ready  to  be 
carried  home.  And  don't  forget  to 
tell  the  children  the  way  in  which  bees, 
more  sensible  than  grown  folks,  ven- 
tilate their  houses. 

Along  in  the  summer  start  an 
aquarium.  This  can  be  very  easily 
done,  even  in  the  city,  at  very 
little  expense.  Take  any  kind  of 
a  large,  open-mouthed  jar.  A  very 
good  sized  one  will  cost  but  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  Get  some  water  plants 
and  moss  and  anchor  them  with  clean 
pebbles  and  stones — there  is  no  need 
of  having  sand  or  soil,  for  they  get  all 
their  nourishment  from  the  water. 
Place  the  jar  in  the  sunlight,  and  when 
streams  of  little  bubbles  keep  rising 
from  the  plants  the  aquarium  is  ready 
for  its  occupants.  Frequent  trips  can 
now  be  taken  to  the  neighboring  ponds 
and  creeks,  and  even  mud  puddles.  I 
find  that  a  corn-popper  or  a  tin  dipper 
tied  to  a  long  pole  is  next  best  to  a 
regular  dip-net.  Plunge  this  into  the 
water  and  run  it  along  the  reeds  and 
grass  of  the  bank,  and  then  flop  it  over 
quickly  on  the  ground.    These  quick 


movements  usually  catch  the  crayfish 
or  crabs.  They  are  quite  shy,  and  at 
the  slightest  disturbance  dash  tail  first 
into  a  hole  and  sit  twiddling  their  long 
whiskers  at  you.  In  the  early  spring 
you  are  apt  to  find  the  female  with 
masses  of  eggs  glued  to  her  swim- 
merets,  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
her  maneuvers  to  keep  her  precious 
burden  safe.  She  flaps  the  swim- 
merets  to  and  fro  so  that  a  constant 
stream  of  water  keeps  the  eggs  clean. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
kept  in  too  deep  water.  They  will  eat 
almost  anything,  even  to  one  another's 
claws,  but  seem  to  prefer  fresh  meat, 
or  better  still,  an  angle  worm.  From 
time  to  time  the  crayfish  cracks  open 
along  his  back,  then  he  wriggles  and 
writhes,  twists,  turns  his  eyes  inside 
out,  throws  up  and  out  the  lining  of 
his  stomach,  shakes  his  legs  free, 
sometimes  leaving  a  claw  behind  in  his 
hurry,  then  in  his  soft  and  unprotected 
state  he  crawls  behind  a  stone  to  grow 
another  hard  skin.  It  is  very  curious 
to  see  the  eggs  hatch.  Each  one  pro- 
duces a  comical  little  creature,  not 
much  larger  than  a  pin  head,  which 
hangs  to  a  thread  attached  to  the 
mother's  tail.  They  grow  rapidly,  and 
after  a  few  days  will  venture  to  swim 
alone,  but  at  the  slightest  disturbance 
they  hasten  back  to  their  mother.  If 
the  crayfish  flops  out  of  the  jar  during 
the  night,  and  you  find  it  dead  on  the 
floor  in  the  morning,  do  not  throw  it 
away  until  you  have  cut  open  the  body 
and  shown  the  children  what  a  queer 
grinding  machine  there  is  in  the  stom- 
ach, which  does  away  with  any  need  of 
teeth. 
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While  fishing  for  the  crayfish,  you 
are  quite  sure  to  find  snails  and  those 
cunning  little  water  babies,  the  tad- 
poles, and  perchance,  the  caddisfly 
worms,  that  conceal  themselves  in 
their  little  houses  of  hollow  stems  of 
grasses  and  broken  reeds.  They  show 
their  heads  and  legs,  but  at  the  slight- 
est danger  they  retire.  They  cover 
their  houses  with  bits  of  leaves  and 
stems  so  as  to  escape  notice.  In  the 
mud,  too,  you  will  find  the  clams,  per- 
haps with  the  little  baby  clams  among 
their  gills,  and  also  a  needle-like  bug 
called  the  ranatra.  This  funny  thing 
breathes  through  its  tail. 

The  children  will  never  tire  of 
watching  the  snails  crawl  leisurely  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  glass,  open- 
ing and  shutting  their  mouths,  eating 
everything  sweet  and  clean.  There 
will  be  no  need  whatever  of  changing 
the  water  if  the  plants  grow  well  and 
care  is  taken  not  to  overcrowd  it  with 
animals.  There  should  be  a  complete 
equilibrium  between  the  plants  and 
animals.  It  may  be  well  to  suggest 
also  that  you  should  not  put  in  too 
much  rock-work.  Of  course,  a  large 
rock  displaces  a  certain  amount  of 
water  and  the  water  is  more  valuable 
to  the  inmates  of  the  aquarium  than 
rock- works. 

Of  all  the  funny  little  creatures  of 
the  aquarium  the  newt,  which  is  usu- 
ally called  a  lizard,  is  the  most  comical. 
He  is  a  regular  little  clown  and  causes 
no  end  of  fun.  Now  he  is  poising  by 
one  foot  on  a  leaf,  and  now  "treading 
water"  like  a  bather.  Again  he  is  sus- 
pended monkey-like  from  the  stem  of 
a  plant,  then  perhaps  sitting  upright 
like  a  squirrel  at  the  bottom  of  the 


tank.  Xext  he  is  darting  hither  and 
thither  in  a  frolicsome  mood.  His  de- 
velopment is  very  curious  as  he  passes 
through  eight  or  nine  transformations 
before  he  gets  his  perfect  form.  It  is 
very  easy  to  get  little  fish  and  min- 
nows. And  fortunate  are  they  who 
can  capture  a  pair  of  sticklebacks  and 
.watch  them  build  a  nest  under  water. 
With  little  care  all  these  beauties  can 
be  kept  during  the  winter,  and  they 
will  be  a  never  ending  source  of  de- 
light and  interest  to  the  little  ones, 
especially  on  stormy  days.  A  bit  of 
scraped  meat  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  food,  but  a  greater  relish  I  found 
for  them  was  to  keep  a  box  of  angle 
worms  in  moist  earth,  covered  with  old 
leaves,  down  in  the  cellar. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  on  with  a 
whole  summer's  work  in  zoology,  but 
add  to  what  has  been  spoken  of  the 
birds  with  their  nests  and  eggs. 

Much  can  be  done  too  in  the  study 
of  botany.  Set  the  children  to  plant- 
ing corn,  peas,  beans,  and  pumpkin 
and  other  seeds,  if  in  winter,  in  boxes 
of  earth,  between  folds  of  paper,  cloth 
or  cotton,  kept  warm  and  damp  and 
suspended  over  water  with  the  roots  in 
water.  Right  here  tell  them  how  na- 
ture plants  her  seeds.  Let  the  chil- 
dren dig  up  the  roots  and  notice  how 
they  grow  and  compare  them.  Col- 
lect and  press  sets  of  leaves,  arrange 
and  paste  them  on  cards.  Give  each 
a  name  and  name  the  shape.  Have 
the  children  learn  to  draw  accurately 
everything  they  see.  This  seems  a 
hard  undertaking,  but  it  can  be  done, 
and  you  can  have  no  idea  how  invalu- 
able it  will  be  to  the  child  in  after 
vears. 
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In  the  spring  clip  off  the  ends  of 
young  branches  and  see  how  and 
where  the  buds  will  grow  during  the 
summer.  Show  them  all  the  parts  of 
single  and  double  flowers  and  compare 
the  pistils,  stamens,  and  later  on  the 
fruits.  Draw  their  attention  to  the 
climbing  plants ;  those  that  climb  by 
roots,  as  the  English  ivy,  trumpet- 
creeper,  morning-glory  and  beans ;  the 
leaf  climbers,  as  the  clematis,  tomato 
vine  and  pea  family,  and  then  again 
the  tendril  climbers,  among  which  are 
the  grape-vine,  melons.  Virginia  creep- 
er and  many  others. 

What  could  be  more  intensely  inter- 
esting to  wide-awake  children  than 
the  wonderful  insect-eating  plants. 
Whether  these  plants  are  really  hun- 
gry or  whether  it  is  wanton  destruc- 
tiveness.  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Among 
these  curious  plants  are  the  verbena, 
petunia,  pitcher  plant,  drosera  or  sun- 
dew and  the  water-plants,  utricularias, 
these  last  grow  nicely  in  the  aquarium. 
They  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
muddy  pond.  Scattered  along  the 
stems  which  have  no  leaves  are  many 
little  bladders  or  bags  into  which  the 
unsuspecting  animals,  mostly  the  mos- 
quito larvae,  are  attracted,  and  held 


there  by  a  trap  or  valve,  until  they  are 
finally  digested  or  absorbed  right  into 
the  circulation  of  the  plant. 

If  any  of  the  forms  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal life  that  have  been  mentioned  are 
hard  to  get,  substitute  others  and  vary 
the  course  of  study  according  to  the 
material  found  around  your  own 
home.  The  secret  of  success  will  lie 
in  putting  before  the  children's  eyes  all 
the  things  that  you  can  find  and  let 
them  change  and  grow  in  your  pres- 
ence. Let  the  children  tell  about  them 
in  their  own  way.  It  is  your  part  to 
lead  them  on  and  learn  with  them.  It 
is  too  true  that  most  women  recoil 
from  crawling  worms  and  "slimy" 
things,  but  I  think  that  is  easily  over- 
come. At  any  rate  you  must  not  ex- 
pect a  child  to  like  to  touch  an  animal 
or  grow  interested  in  anything  that 
brings  a  look  of  disgust  to  your  face. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  see  how 
much  a  mother,  as  well  as  the  little 
ones,  will  gain  from  even  a  superficial 
study  of  science.  It  takes  them  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  brightens  up  the 
listless  children,  and  sometimes  a  cross 
interest,  and  above  all  it  arouses  an 
admiration  for  Nature,  that  grand  old 
nurse.  R.  H. 


Suggestions   Concerning  Toys  and 

Amusements 


The  baby  girl  of  to-day  has  ex- 
travagant dolls,  elaborate  mechanical 
toys,  games,  books,  pictures  and  de- 
vices of  all  sorts  thrust  upon  her  long 
before  she  has  begun  to  comprehend 
their  use,  much  less  have  a  desire  for 
them.  The  baby  boy  is  equally  un- 
fortunate. He  has  an  elaborate  hair 
coated  spring-hung  hobby-horse  pre- 
sented to  him  before  he  begins  to  ride 
a  stick,  together  with  much  the  same 
conglomeration  of  so-called  toys 
owned  by  his  sister.  As  a  result,  every- 
thing is  consigned  to  indiscriminate 
destruction,  and  the  unlucky  child  be- 
gins to  "annoy  himself,"  as  some  for- 
eigner has  expressed  it,  very  early  in 
life.  The  babies  of  the  old  time,  for 
whom  these  little  spoiled  moderners 
are  nowadays  named,  thought  them- 
selves lucky  with  a  rag  or  wooden  doll 
and  a  hoop  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
a  very  primitive  hobby-horse  and  top 
on  the  other. 

Any  one  who  has  compared  the 
plays  of  the  city  children  with  those 
of  the  still  unspoiled  children  of  re- 
mote country  districts,  cannot  doubt 
that  the  child  with  few  and  simple 
toys,  who  depends  mainly  upon  his 
own  imagination  and  inventiveness  for 
amusement,  is  the  happier  and  better 


instructed  by  his  plays.  Those  who  re- 
member the  delights  of  making  a  cook- 
stove  out  of  an  oyster  can,  setting 
a  table  with  bits  of  broken  crockery, 
playing  house  in  a  store  box.  galloping 
about  on  a  high-mettled  stick,  dress- 
ing dolls  out  of  the  piece  bag,  or  keep- 
ing a  poultry  yard  with  bits  of  twisted 
paper  for  fowls,  pity  the  modern  child 
who  all  too  frequently  sits  disconso- 
late among  the  numerous  toys,  tor- 
menting his  elders  for  "something  to 
do." 

The  world  cannot  go  backward ;  the 
toy-shops  are  here,  and  children  must 
see  their  contents ;  moreover,  the  in- 
dulgent relatives  are  here,  and  they 
will  see  that  the  modern  baby  has  all 
that  he  desires,  and  far  more  than  he 
has  ever  thought  of.  Some  discrimina- 
tion can,  however,  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  toys.  Only  those 
playthings  are  of  real  value  which  ex- 
ercise the  child's  fingers  and  brain,  and 
children  very  quickly  tire  of  all  others. 
A  baby's  first  toys  should  be  objects 
of  all  shapes,  which  can  be  easily 
handled.  The  toy  manufacturers 
would  do  well  to  furnish  boxes  of  such 
things  for  the  amusement  of  young 
babies.  In  all  the  wealth  of  the  toy- 
stores  there  is  little  to  be  found  for 
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the  wee  one  who  cannot  yet  use  his 
legs,  and  must  depend  upon  experi- 
ments with  his  eyes,  mouth  and  fin- 
gers for  entertainment  as  well  as  for 
instruction  in  the  nature  of  solids. 

In  default  of  something  .better 
Baby's  toys  basket  may  contain,  be- 
sides the  usual  rubber  articles  for 
which  he  has  some  contempt,  an  old- 
fashioned  tin  rattle,  the  immemorial 
string  of  spools,  some  large  glass  bot- 
tle stoppers,  big  marbles,  a  jumping- 
rope  handle,  a  stocking  darner,  one  or 
two  spools  with  handles  made  of  a 
smooth  stick  thrust  into  one  end,  a 
muffin  ring,  some  large  porcelain 
beads  strung  on  a  strong  cord,  vari- 
ously shaped  pieces  of  wood  with 
handles,  some  odds  and  ends  of  doll 
dishes,  a  string  of  buttons  of  harmless 
colors,  several  clothes-pins,  the  handle 
of  an  old  pen-knife— in  short,  innu- 
merable little  odds  and  ends  which 
may  be  laid  by  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  will  help  to  pass  many  an  hour 
for  the  small  tyrant  of  the  household. 

Especially  should  Baby  have  two 
sets  of  toys,  and  when  he  tires  of  one, 
have  a  fresh  lot  substituted,  while  the 
old  one  is  put  away  to  become  new  in 
his  eyes  after  a  few  days. 

The  older  child  should  have,  first  of 
all,  a  plentiful  supply  of  building- 
blocks.  Most  children  are  untiringly 
fond  of  blocks  for  the  reason  that  of 
them  they  construct  something,  using 
their  brains ;  and  those  toys  only  are 
of  value  which  enable  a  child  to  do 
something  for  himself,  to  imagine  and 
to  invent.  Blunt-ended  scissors  are 
another  invaluable  toy.  With  these 
and  some  old  papers  a  child  will  spend 
hours  cutting  out  various  shapes,  and 


every  day  acquiring  more  skill  in  their 
use,  thereby  adding  to  his  education. 
If  he  be  taught  to  sweep  up  the  cut- 
tings after  he  is  done,  he  will  soon  do 
this  with  cheerfulness,  and  thus  gain 
in  discipline,  learning  not  to  get  his 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  making 
work  for  others,  while  another  half 
hour  will  be  whiled  away.  A  pencil 
and  paper,  as  well  as  a  slate  and  pen- 
cil, should  be  always  on  hand  for  each 
child  in  the  family,  and  the  child  will 
by  constant  practice  gain  not  only 
many  an  hour  of  harmless  pleasure, 
but  a  considerable  facility  with  the 
pencil  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use 
to  him.  A  needle  and  thread  is  an- 
other treasure  for  a  child,  and,  used 
under  the  mother's  eye,  need  not  lead 
to  any  accident  more  serious  than  a 
finger-prick.  Children  delight  to  sew 
cloth  into  little  bunches,  and  string 
beads  or  daisy  chains.  Again  a  ham- 
mer and  nails,  with  some  boards  and 
blocks  to  drive  nails  into,  are  a  de- 
light to  boys  and  girls.  A  blackboard 
with  colored  chalks  is  still  another  toy 
of  value.  There  are  also  some  very 
pretty  kindergarten  occupations  pre- 
pared for  family  use,  though  children 
require  a  little  intelligent  training  to 
make  good  use  of  these. 

Every  little  girl  should  have  her 
doll.  Without  doubt  the  mother-in- 
stinct should  be  satisfied,  but  there  is 
a  difference  between  a  real  doll-baby, 
to  be  loved  and  petted,  and  an  over- 
dressed puppet  to  be  used  as  an  object 
of  vanity.  It  is  better  that  there 
should  be  but  one  doll,  at  least  for  a 
long  time,  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as 
the  only  darling,  rather  than  that  the 
child  should  be  cloyed  by  so  great  a 
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number  that  the  mother-feeling  is  not 
developed  for  any  of  them.  Neither 
should  a  small  child  be  given  a  fine 
French  doll  to  begin  with.  It  is  best 
that  she  should  have  first  a  plain  and 
durable  doll,  and  be  only  allowed  more 
expensive  and  destructible  ones  when 
she  has  learned  to  value  and  care  for 
them. 

A  little  girl's  doll  should  not  be  too 
completely  dressed  for  her,  and  she 
should -be  encouraged  to  make  her  own 
doll  clothes,  beginning  with  the  simple 
piece  of  cloth  with  holes  cut  for  head 
and  arms,  and  adancing  to  more  com- 
plicated garments.  Boys  should  by  all 
means  be  allowed  dolls,  if  they  show 
any  taste  for  them,  since  those  plays 
which  develop  gentleness  and  the  af- 
fections have  a  peculiar  value  for 
them. 

Paper  dolls  have  also  a  great  and 
quite  different  charm  for  little  boys 
and  girls,  since  with  them  they  con- 
struct a  miniature  stage,  making  their 
dolls  go  through  all  the  scenes  of  life 
as  they  understand  it,  and  thus  using 
their  imagination  in  a  great  degree. 
Dolls  cut  from  old  fashion-plates  are 
often  more  valued  than  those  of  the 
toy  shops. 

The  paint  box  is  another  toy  which 
does  not  lose  its  charm,  for  the  child 
delights  in  producing  crude  colors. 

It  seems  a  sin  to  furnish  children 
with  toys  so  complete  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  imagination  to  do 
— that  wondrous  child's  imagination 
which  creates  a  fairyland  out  of  the 
meanest  object.  Instead  of  this,  chil- 
dren must  have  their  fancy  forestalled 
by  a  ready-made  object  retailed  to 
them  or  their  benevolent  elders  from 


the  toy  shop  counter.  What  are  we 
that  we  should  brush  off  the  delicate 
bloom  of  a  creative  gift  which  finds  a 
charm  in  the  simplest  object,  makes 
diamonds  of  pebbles,  plumes  of  roost- 
ers' feathers,  and  treasures  the  veriest 
weeds,  like  the  child  who  brought 
home  some  dry,  frost-nipped  and 
blackened  remains  of  last  summer's 
blossoms,  which  rattled  together  in  the 
wind,  exclaiming  with  delight  that  she 
had  found  some  "burnt-out  daisies  and 
some  laughing  roses." 

I  once  knew  two  little  girls  who 
spent  part  of  their  childhood  in  a 
western  village.  Their  father  was 
then  on  a  small  salary,  and  they  had 
few  and  inexpensive  toys,  but  they 
were  as  happy  children  as  ever  were, 
living  in  a  world  of  fancy  and  inven- 
tion. While  they  were  yet  children 
there  was  a  change  in  the  family  cir- 
cumstances and  a  removal  to  town.  The 
children  had  the  supposed  privations 
of  their  early  childhood  atoned  for  by 
a  bountiful  supply  of  handsome  toys, 
with  the  unlooked-for  result  that  for 
the  first  time  they  became  subject  to 
fits  of  discontent  and  ennui,  forget- 
ting all  their  charming  old  games  of 
fancy,  the  outgrowth  of  these  very 
privations.  The  change  from  country 
to  town  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  A  fine  place,  with  a 
well-kept  lawn,  has  few  charms  for 
childhood;  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a 
farm,  or  at  most  an  old-fashioned 
country  yard.  Give  children  free  run, 
a  sand  heap,  plenty  of  old  boards, 
sticks  and  stones,  together  with  some 
kittens  and  puppies,  and  the  world 
holds  no  better  toys.  In  fact,  no  toy 
has  the  charm  of  a  live  pet.  Many 
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a  parent  will  spend  large  sums  on 
toys,  and  yet  refuse  to  be  troubled 
with  a  puppy  or  a  kitten,  with  which 
the  child  would  run  and  roll  by  the 
hour  in  perfect  animal  content,  gain- 
ing untold  treasures  of  health. 

When  toys  are  bought,  they  should 
certainly  be  as  durable  as  possible, 
and  manufacturers  should  be  encour- 
aged to  put  a  better  kind  of  toy  on 
the  market.  The  rabbit  whose  skin 
comes  off  piecemeal,  the  train  of  cars 
which  runs  but  a  few  hours  on  soft 
leaden  wheels,  the  cart  whose  felloes 
swell  and  burst  off  with  the  first 
shower,  the  doll  whose  joints  separate 
and  whose  scalp  is  speedily  shed,  re- 
vealing a  vacant  head  piece,  are  often 
a  bitter  disappointment,  and  encour- 
age children  to  be  destructive,  since 
they  can  hardly  be  otherwise  with 
such  contrivances.  A  child's  toys 
should  first  be  durable,  and  next,  their 
owners  should  be  taught  to  be  reason- 
ably careful  of  them,  and  thus  form  a 
habit  which  will  be  of  real  value  to 
them  in  after  life. 

The  "handy"  person  of  the  family 
who  can  repair  damages  to  broken 
toys  is  justly  regarded  by  children  as 
their  greatest  benefactor.  I  have  my- 
self the  pleasantest  recollection  of  a 
certain  uncle  who  played  doll's  doctor, 
using  the  glue  pot  with  great  ingenu- 
ity, and  carrying  an  assortment  of 
doll's  eyes  around  in  his  pocket.  Any 
mother  can  contrive  to  repair  many 
damages  after  a  fashion  and  thus  de- 
light the  children  without  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  regard  which  they 
have  for  an  old  toy  by  substituting  a 
new  one. 


Perhaps  the  most  worthless  of  all 
inventions  for  children  is  the  delicate 
or  weak  mechanical  toy.  The  child 
gets  a  few  moments  of  wonderment 
out  of  it,  and  then  if  allowed  his  own 
way,  speedily  reduces  it  to  similar 
elements  and  puts  it  to  far  other  uses 
than  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  is  also  my  observation  that  children, 
as  a  rule,  care  little  for  the  ordinary 
toy  book.  They  would  far  rather  have 
the  illustrated  periodicals  of  older 
people  to  turn  over,  and  in  fact  appre- 
ciate fine  and  minute  pictures  in  black 
and  white  more  than  they  do  the  ex- 
aggerated figures  and  high  coloring 
of  the  common  toy  book.  In  truth 
toys  are  made  more  with  a  view  of 
coming  up  to  older  people's  notions  as 
to  what  children  want  than  from  any 
observation  of  their  tastes. 

Of  course  the  toy  manufacturers  are 
not  responsible,  it  is  the  purchasers 
who  buy  their  tawdry  and  useless 
wares  who  are  to  blame ;  it  being  a 
simple  matter  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  any  great  reform  in  the  toy  trade, 
since  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
people  who  will  buy  toys  injudiciously 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  display;  but 
careful  parents  can  early  consign  the 
remains  of  the  worthless  articles  that 
find  their  way  into  the  home  to  a  well 
deserved  oblivion,  and  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  exercise  some  care  and  make 
some  use  of  those  which  have  any  real 
value ;  discouraging  them  from  a  de- 
sire for  this  or  that  gaudy  and  worth- 
less trifle  merely  because  the  next- 
door  child  possesses  something  of  the 
sort.  L.  G. 


§3 


The  Mother's  Parliament 


A  Chapter  on  Prizes. 

The  question,  "Shall  children  be 
stimulated  to  good  conduct  by  prom- 
ise of  rewards?"  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed. Numerous  objections  have 
been  brought  against  the  practice, 
many  thinking  that  the  good  effect 
lasts  only  as  long  as  rewards  are 
given,  and  contending  that  a  child 
grows  careless  or  does  wrong  as  soon 
as  the  incentive  to  do  well  is  removed. 
They  forget  that  in  its  efforts  to  gain 
the  promised  reward,  a  new  habit,  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  one  to  be  correct, 
is  naturally  formed. 

The  best  way  is  to  let  no  disagree- 
able habits  be  formed.  But  they  some- 
times grow  so  gradually  that  they  are 
hardly  noticed  until  fully  established. 

A  chapter  from  my  own  experience 
in  this  matter  may  be  of  some  aid  to 
mothers.  Finding  the  habit  of  biting 
her  nails  growing  in  our  little  girl.  I 
explained  to  her  how  badly  it  would 
disfigure  her  ringers,  and  ottered  to 
give  her  a  "prize''  when  she  had  brok- 
en herself  of  the  habit.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  reward  was  a  great  incen- 
tive, but  it  accomplished  the  desired 
effect,  and.  sooner  than  anticipated.  I 
bought  and  presented  the  prize.  She 
had  learned  to  keep  her  ringers  out  of 
her  mouth,  the  habit  of  biting  the  nails 


was  broken  up,  and  there  was  no  re- 
turn to  the  practice.  In  the  same  man- 
ner I  treat  whatever  unpleasant  habits 
arise,  with  success. 

Xever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  part  to  perform  as  well  as  the 
child,  and  the  reward  must  be  ready 
when  promised.  It  need  be  nothing 
costly,  but  I  think  it  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  fault  to  be  corrected  and 
the  effort  made. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  have  to 
reprove  a  child  at  table,  doubly  so 
when  the  table  is  not  under  your  own 
roof-tree,  but  in  a  boarding-house. 
We  were  boarding  when  I  noticed  our 
little  girl  did  not  eat  quietly,  and  of- 
fered her  a  prize  if  she  would  learn  to 
eat  keeping  her  lips  together.  It  was 
a  pretty  hard  task,  but  she  finally  mas- 
tered it.  and  took  great  delight  in  the 
reward,  a  box  of  paints.  I  believe.  I 
always  use  the  word  "prize"  in  connec- 
tion with  these  gifts — the  word  seems 
to  have  a  particular  charm  for  a  child. 

My  latest  attempt  at  reform  is  in  the 
play  corner.  When  boarding  one  usu- 
ally has  to  utilize  every  foot  of  space, 
but  I  managed  to  portion  off  one  cor- 
ner of  our  bedroom  for  a  play  corner. 
It  always  appeals  to  a  child's  innate 
desire  for  possession,  to  have  some- 
thing set  apart  for  its  own  individual 
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use,  whether  it  be  a  toy  or  part  of  a 
garden  or  room.  At  first,  this  corner 
was  curtained  off  ,  making  a  little  room 
within  a  room.  But  I  soon  found  that 
this  curtain,  like  charity's  mantle,  cov- 
ered many  shortcomings.  It  seemed 
to  make  little  difference  whether  the 
little  housekeeper  kept  her  room  neat 
or  left  things  around  in  wild  disorder. 
I  therefore  removed  the  curtain,  and 
have  offered  a  prize  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  weekly,  whenever 
the  little  kingdom  is  kept  neat.  I  am 
pretty  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
last  offer,  for  a  bright  calico  bag 
hangs  on  the  wall  above  the  little  play- 
house to  receive  stray  coins.  This  is 
the  "Christmas  Money  Bag,"  and  its 
contents  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  gifts  for  next  Christmas. 

V.  ' 


A  Scold  About  Long  Dresses. 

American  mothers  generally  dress 
their  children  in  long  dresses  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  Babyhood  says  the 
dresses  are  being  made  longer  instead 
of  shorter  this  year.  Such  mothers 
condemn  their  children  to  all  the  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  that  a 
woman  feels  from  her  long  skirts, 
although  she  does  not  need  to  indulge 
in  the  activity  of  little  children,  and 
therefore  does  not  find  herself  as  much 
hampered  as  they  do.  As  such 
mothers  sacrifice  their  children's  com- 
fort and  freedom  of  movement  be- 
cause they  wish  to  be  fashionable,  I 
want  to  tell  them  that  in  Paris,  the 
very  headquarters  of  fashion,  I  see 
everywhere  fashionable  and  unfash- 
ionable children  scampering  in  little 


skirts  just  below  the  knee.  Even  a 
stylishly  dressed  baby  of  eighteen 
months  I  noticed  in  the  same  short 
skirts,  with  his  legs  left  free.  How 
much  prettier  the  children  look  than 
the  little  overgrown  babies  that  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  America 
I  cannot  express. 

It  is  England  which  is  responsible 
for  the  wretched  fashion  of  long 
dresses  for  children,  but  even  there  I 
think  they  are  giving  it  up.  I  saw 
last  winter  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  a  very 
stylish-looking  English  girl  of  eleven 
or  twelve,  dressed  in  different  shades 
of  brown,  from  fur  cap  to  stockings, 
and  wearing  her  dress  even  much 
shorter  than  I  like  to  see  at  her  asre, 
namely,  just  to  the  knee,  as  if  follow 
ing  a  complete  reaction  in  -  fashion. 
Apparently,  then,  American  mothers 
have  no  longer  even  the  poor  excuse 
of  fashion  for  making  their  children 
uncomfortable  and  lessening  their 
natural  activity. 

M.  C. 


Mothers'  Discussions. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  recent 
account  of  "Mothers  in  Council,"  and 
wish  some  of  the  members  of  it  would 
send  through  Babyhood  an  account 
of  their  discussions  upon  the  list  of 
interesting  subjects  mentioned  in  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  mothers  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  situated  so  they  can 
hold  such  meetings  among  them- 
selves. S. 

One  Cause  of  Night-Terror. 

Having  seen  in  your  valuable  maga- 
zine  the   letter   on  "Night-Terror," 
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from  a  "Worried  Mother,"  I  wish  to 
say  that  when  my  little  boy  was  three 
years  old  he  had  the  same  turns  of 
night-screaming  that  she  describes, 
partially  waking  every  night  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  We  would  lift  him  im- 
mediately out  of  bed.  carry  him  well- 
wrapped  to  where  there  was  a  bright 
light,  and  when  thoroughly  awake  the 
crying  would  cease.  The  cause  we 
could  not  determine  for  some  time, 
but  a  year  later  the  child  had  some 
adenoid  tissue  removed  from  his 
throat,  and  has  never  had  a  night  at- 
tack since.  The  surgeon  who  per- 
formed the  operation  considered  that 
the  attacks  were  due  to  the  boy 
breathing  with  his  mouth  open  and 
partially  awaking  from  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation. Having  suffered  so  much 
from  seeing  the  child  suffer,  I  hope  the 
"Worried  Mother"  may  gain  some 
benefit  from  my  experience.  O. 


Home  Teaching. 

As  I  am  a  mother  who  believes  in 
teaching  little  children  to  read,  I 
would  like  to  give  my  experience  with 
home  use  of  the  kindergarten  ma- 
terials. I  have  attended  lectures  and 
read  books  on  the  Froebel  methods 
and  ideas.  I  believe  in  the  advantage 
of  a  good  kindergarten,  and  would 
gladly  have  sent  my  children  to  one 
had  we  lived  where  it  was  possible. 
I  got  all  the  gifts  and  some  of  the  oc- 
cupations, and  tried  to  use  them  ac- 
cording to  directions.  I  suppose  it 
was  my  fault  in  presenting  them,  but 
my  children  greatly  preferred  free 
play  with  ordinary  toys  to  the  gifts 
and  games  I  tried  to  show  them.  Mat- 


weaving  and  stitch-laying  amused 
them  for  a  time ;  the  embroidery  and 
pricking  I  did  not  attempt,  as  I  think 
looking  at  the  fine  points  is  very  bad 
for  the  eyes,  far  worse  than  reading  a 
clear  print. 

They  learned  to  sew  happily  on  doll 
clothes  and  outline  work,  and  spent 
much  time  in  drawing  and  cutting 
out  according  to  their  own  fancy. 
Learning  to  read  was  done  so  easily 
that  they  were  hardly  conscious  of  the 
process.  When  my  oldest  child  was 
five,  she  said  to  a  companion  who  had 
not  been  taught:  "Oh,  yes,  you  can 
read ;  you  must  only  look  at  the  words 
and  talk."  Knowing  how  to  read  at 
once  opened  the  way  to  countless 
beautiful  tales  of  nature  and  life.  For 
instance,  they  had  the  series  of  "Na- 
ture Readers,"  by  Mrs.  Wright,  and 
last  summer  at  the  seashore  observed 
and  searched  for  the  marvels  she  told 
them  about — ants,  spiders,  crabs,  etc. 
The  first  time  my  little  girl  saw  a 
jelly-fish  she  knew  it  from  the  book, 
and  told  me  a  long  story  she  had  read 
about  it. 

I  think  that  a  mother  who  lives  with 
and  studies  her  children,  will  feel  her 
way  from  point  to  point  and  give  them 
the  education  best  suited  to  their  na- 
ture, without  the  need  of  the  regular 
plan  and  definite  lessons  of  a  kinder- 
garten. T. 


Importance  of  the  Bed-time  Hour. 

Of  all  the  opportunities  for  mothers 
to  instill  good  thoughts  and  motives 
in  the  plastic  minds  entrusted  to  their 
care.  I  think  none  is  equal  to  the  bed- 
time hour.     When  the  little  one  is 
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ready  for  bed,  if  the  mother  will  leave 
her  sewing  or  reading  and  go  herself, 
take  him  in  her  lap  and  have  a  quiet 
talk  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  it 
may  be  'the  foundation  for  a  few 
earnest  words  that  will  sink  into  the 
little  mind  more  deeply  than  at  anv 
other  time. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  mother's 
lap  is  the  place,  even  if  the  little  one 
has  so  far  passed  babyhood  that  the 
feet  nearly  touch  the  floor,  and  her 
lap  is  full  indeed.  No  other  seat 
brings  such  close  companionship  as 
this;  with  mother's  arms  around  him 
confidences  are  more  easily  given, 
little  wrong-doings  more  easily  told. 

My  eldest  boy  wonders  occasion- 
ally when  he  will  be  too  big  to  sit  in 
my  lap  evenings,  evidently  hoping  the 
time  is  far  off.  Many  times  I  have 
had  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  these 
bed-time  talks.  Little  faults  that,  un- 
noticed, might  have  grown  to  larger 
ones,  or  by  repetition  have  become 
fixed  habits,  are  discovered,  and  by 
an  earnest  talk  and  careful  observa- 
tion afterwards,  may  be  easily 
checked.  With  household  duties  and 
the  constant  care  or  supervision  of 
young  children,  beside  the  outside  de- 
mands upon  a  mother's  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  as  careful  attention 
to  each  individual  child  as  is  desirable 
during  the  busy  days,  and  thus  little 
wrong  beginnings  must  often  go  un- 
noticed; but  the  bed-time  confidence 
will  go  far  toward  remedying  this. 


Then,  too,  the  conversations  of 
little  friends  or  servants  that  seem 
strange,  or  not  quite  what  mamma 
will  approve,  are  likely  to  be  repeated. 
I  remember  during  one  of  these  talks 
with  my  boy,  he  told  me  that  Nora 
(the  kitchen  girl)  had  said  to  him 
that  in  hell  people  were  thrown  into  a 
red-hot  fire  and  turned  over  with 
pitchforks ;  adding,  with  his  eyes  big 
with  wonder.  "I  didn't  know  they  did 
such  dreadful  things  there!"  Before 
the  idea  had  a  chance  to  take  root,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  eradicate  it. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  use,  in 
after  years,  of  the  loving  mother-talks 
during  early  childhood,  in  the  right 
principles  thus  instilled,  the  Bible 
truths  and  stories  impressed  upon  the 
growing  mind.  It  may  seem  as  if 
much  is  lost,  that  the  naughtinesses 
come  out  just  the  same,  and  a  feeling 
of  discouragement  may  come  at  times 
— does  often  come,  I  doubt  not  to 
most  mothers;  but  the  truths  are  not 
lost;  none  of  those  early  impress'ons 
made  upon  the  pliant  minds  are  ever 
effaced,  though  they  may  remain  for 
a  long  time  quiescent  as  the  child 
grows  more  awav  from  the  quiet  home 
influences  and  comes  into  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  Some  time  in  the 
future,  when  most  needed,  they  will 
come  home  to  him;  and  the  memory 
of  the  mother-love  mingled  with  them 
may  do  much  toward  helping  him  to 
resist  the  temptations  that  constant- 
ly arise.  C.  B. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  EL  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  EKft 

"THE  BEST"NH«er 

(t^~B\-y     Prevents  iStciwing 

and  Bowel  Trouble,    r\  ^—ZZ^- 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse,  v^^-^w 

For  Sale  By  ^4 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


Pond's  Extract  Accident  Case 

is  designed  to  meet  the  first  requirements  in  accidents 
or  emergencies  which  may  occur  at  anytime.  It  has 
the  approval  of  physicians,  nurses  and  hospital  officials 
everywhere. 


A  simple  accident,  if  neglected,  may  cause  blood  poisoning 
and  oftentimes  death.  Prompt  attention  and  the  use  of  articles 
i  n  Pond's  Extract  Accident  Case  will  avoid  this  danger.  It 
should  be  n  every  house,  store  and  office.  A  First  Aid  Book 
given  with  each  case  explains  fully  how  to  treat  all  injuries  re- 
sulting from  accident.  The  contents  of  Pond's  Extract  Accident 
Case,  if  bought  separately  at  retail,  would  cost  $1.85.  The 
complete  case  is  sold  for  One  Dollar. 

YOU  SEND  THE  DOLLAR,  WE  SEND  THE  CASE 

ADDRESS 

Pond's  Extract  Company 

762    FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INFANT  FEEDING  IN  SUMMER 

The  problem  of  infant  feeding  becomes  more  serious  with  the  advent  of  the  hot  months. 
The  milk  supply  of  most  communities  is  bad  enough  at  all  times,  but  in  summer  it  presents 
grave  dangers  to  the  bottle-fed  infant. 

Most  dairy  milk,  peddled  from  house  to  house,  is  exposed  to  contamination  and  contains 
millions  of  bacteria,  and  the  use  of  dangerous  preservatives  is  not  uncommon.  Even  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger. 

The  sensible  solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

HIGHLAND  BRAND  EVAPORATED  CREAM 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms — reaching  the  factory  in  the 
shortest  time  after  leaving  the  cow.  and  handled  with  most  scrupulous  cleanliness — and  sterilized 
and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  absolute  protection 
against  all  germs  and  other  impurities.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  food 
for  infants  and  invalids. 

1  for  samples  and  literature.       HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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Prophylaxis  of  Tuberculosis  in  Children. 

L.  Fischer  discusses  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  statistics  gath- 
ered from  various  sources.  In  coun- 
tries in  which  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
common  tuberculosis  disease  is  very 
common  among  children.  Autoinfec- 
tion  by  the  sputa  is  common.  The  au- 
thor analyzes  the  records  of  5,000 
children  who  were  examined  at  ran- 
dom for  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
lesions ;  of  the  whole  number,  59 
showed  distinct  evidence  of  pulmonary 
lesions.  Of  the  59,  no  less  than  43  had 
bone  and  joint  lesions  in  addition. 
Fischer  lays  emphasis  on  the  follow- 
ing directions:  (1)  Insist  on  each  in- 
fant being  breast  fed ;  in  other  words, 
start  the  baby  right.  (2)  If  the  mother 
cannot  nurse  her  child,  secure  a  wet- 
nurse.  Let  the  wet-nurse  nurse  her 
own  child  in  addition  to  her  foster 
child,  and  give  both  infants  alternate 
bottle-feeding.  This  mixed  form  of 
infant  feeding  is  very  successful.  (3) 
In  foundling  asylums  and  day  nurser- 
ies a  wet-nurse  can  be  procured  who 
will  nurse  two  infants.  In  this  way 
we  lessen  the  danger  of  tuberculosis. 
He  adds  that  the  secret  of  health  and 
the  vitality  and  endurance  of  the  enor- 
mous tenement  house  population  is 
that  they  are  or  have  been  breast  fed. 


Prevention  of  Measles  and  Whooping  Cough. 

Charles  S.  Caverly  states  that  the 
profession  and  the  public  are  too  prone 
to  view  these  diseases  as  harmless.  Al- 
though preventable,  the  means  adopt- 
ed to  check  them,  measured  by  their 
prevalence  and  fatalities,  are  largely 
ineffectual.  While  death  rates  from 
scarlet  fever  have  quite  uniformly  been 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Reom  B,  Boston,  Mt^s*. 

cut  down,  those  from  measles  and 
whooping  cough  remain  unchanged, 
causing  more  deaths  than  scarlet 
fever.  Their  prevention  presents  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  For  instance,  the 
indifference  of  the  public,  shared  by 
the  profession,  the  failure  of  many 
patients  to  see  a  physician,  their  con- 
tagiousness at  a  time  when  they  can- 
not be  recognized,  and  the  variable 
length  of  time  that  they  remain  viru- 
lent. They  are  officially  classed  as 
"dangerous  to  the  public  health,"  but 
are  dealt  with  more  leniently  than 
some  of  the  communicable  diseases, 
because  of  the  prevalent  apathy  toward 
their  spread.  There  is  not  sufficient  una- 
nimity among  doctors  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  these  diseases.  They 
are  difficult  of  early  and  certain  diag- 
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nosis  because  their  early  symptoms  are 
common  to  these  and  less  severe  and 
less  contagious  diseases.  The  schools 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  their 
spread.  There  should  be  a  change  of 
sentiment  among  parents  and  teachers 
in  regard  to  "colds."  In  catarrhal  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds  affecting  the  upper 
air  tracts  the  child  should  be  excluded 
from  the  school.  The  early  commun- 
icability  of  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  must  never  be  overlooked. 
Health  officers  and  physicians  must 
work  together  to  isolate  these  diseases 
until  the  symptoms  of  the  sequels  and 
complications,  as  well  as  of  the  pri- 
mary disease,  are  well  passed. 


Railway  Travel  in  Germany. 

Recent  investigations  by  German 
health  officers  have  shown  that  one 
runs  more  risk  in  traveling  second 
class  on  the  railways  of  the  Empire 
than  in  the  third  class,  because  the 
wooden  benches  are  not  so  likely  to 
harbor  bacteria  «s  the  cushions  of  the 
second. 


As  a  means  of  preventing  wrinkles 
in  the  face  it  is  certain  that  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  the  mouth  shut  is  one 
of  the  most  positive.  An  open  mouth 
results  in  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  and  a  general  wrinkling 
about  the  lower  portion  of  the  face 
which  is  wholly  unnatural,  and  to  this 
end,  if  you  would  avoid  a  wrinkled 
face,  keep  your  mouth  shut  except 
when  talking  or  eating. 

A  package  of  absorbent  cotton  is  a 
•convenience  in  the  household.  One  of 
its  uses  is  in  removing  grease  spots 
from  woollens.  If  applied  immedi- 
ately after  oil.  milk,  butter  or  cream 
has  been  spilled  on  the  fabric  it  will 
absorb  everv  trace. 


Pure  Milk 

For  Children 


We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  -Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists.  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon.  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22.  1005.  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <H  ICE  CO. 

1333  14th  Street.  N.W.     Washington,  D.  C. 

PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS   W45T  TO  BUT  TBS 

BEST  BCBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gut* 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tio« 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampJa 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ye* 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  sac 4 
▼ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w«  tnaaufactur*  4 
uli  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods, 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,"  FBKI, 
?YEB  "RUBBER  C0~  lixUrer, 
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IN    HOT  WEATHER 

Sick  Babies  are  Saved 


and 


Harold  Austin  Heard,  at 
six  months,  when  he  whs 
put  on  ESKAVS  FOOD. 


A  FOOD 


His  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Heard,  of  1139  S.  Reisner  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wrote  us  : 

"  I  enclose  you  two  pictures  of 
our  little  boy.  At  the  age  of  three 
months  he  was  taken  with  inani- 
tion. Several  kinds  of  Foods  were 
prescribed  and  used,  but  he  grew 
worse  right  along  until  his  death 
was  expected  daily.   A  friend  sug- 
gested ESKAY'S  FOOD.   We  got 
a  bottle  and  tried  it,  and  the  second 
picture  shows  with  what  results.  One 
picture  shows  him  at  six  months  ;  the 
other  at  18  months,  after  he  had  been  on 
the  Food  a  year.  We  can  only  say  there  is  no 
other  like  ESKAY'S  for  us." 

ESKAY'S  FOOD  modifies  cow's 
milk  by  softening  and  reducing  the 
hard,  indigestible  curd  —  by  the  action 
of  the  nourishing  cereals  which  are  an 
important  part  of  its  composition.  This 
is  one  reason  why  ESKAY'S  is  so 
easy  of  digestion  by  the  most  delicate 
stomach  whether  prescribed  for  infants 
or  adults. 

Babies  fed  upon  ESKAY'S  FOOD 
are  nourished  so  perfectly  that  they 
pass  through  the  teething  and  the  heat 
of  the  summer  without  sickness.  It 
makes  bone  and  muscle  —  hard  flesh 
and  rosy  -  cheek  children  who  keep 
strong,  vigorous  and  well. 

If  your  baby  is  sick  or  poorly  nourished,  SEND  POSTAL 
TODAY  for  generous  trial  can  together  with  our  splendid 
book  "How  to  Care  for  the  Baby."  Free  on  request. 

SMITH,  KLINE  &  FRENCH  CO. 


456  Arch  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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How  to  Feed  the  Baby. 

"The  health  of  the  baby,  its  ability  to 
resist  any  disease  and  to  grow  physi- 
cally and  mentally  as  a  child  should 
grow,  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
how  the  baby  is  fed.  Breast  milk  is 
the  proper  infant  diet,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  mothers  are  unable  from 
various  causes  to  properly  nurse  their 
children  and  a  supplementary  feeding 
is  necessary.  In  some  cases  the  poor 
quality  or  insufficient  quantity  of  the 
breast  milk  necessitates  additional 
nourishment  for  the  child.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  either  feeding  the 
mother  or  by  putting  the  child  on  the 
bottle.  The  first  method  is  always 
wise.  Cow's  milk  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  mother's  diet  during  the 
first  few  weeks,  but  there  are  disad- 
vantages in  that  too  much  liquid  may 
dilute  the  breast  milk  without  enrich- 
ing it.  To  overcome  this,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  trophonine  should  be  add- 
ed to  each  glass  of  milk. 

Where  a  supplementary  food  is  nec- 
essary, great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  selection.  Diluted  cow's  milk 
has  been  used  to  a  very  great  extent, 
but  it  differs  materially  from  mother's 
milk.  It  contains  less  fat  and  more 
casein  and  is  therefore  less  nutritious 
and  more  difficult  to  digest.  When 
the  milk  is  heated  for  sterilization  so 
that  no  germs  may  enter  the  baby's 
stomach  and  cause  diarrhoea,  we  make 
the  casein  still  more  indigestible.  The 
baby  may  be  receiving  enough  food, 
but  it  is  harder  to  digest,  so  that  the 
child  is  actually  starving  or  showing 
beginning  scurvy. 

To  meet  the  indications  rationally, 
we  must  select  some  substitute  which 
contains  all  the  elements  of  mother's 


-       -yr  ivy  v      is  easily  injured 

/&"     ^   \        f^^^^r     by  the  use  of  strong 
soap.  For  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  Heiskell's  Ointment,  itmakes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists ;  soap  25c  ;  ointment,  50c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  HoUoway  «fc  Co.,  15  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Comfort  Baby  Carrier. 
''The  Comfort  Baby  Carrier"  has 
come  to  stay.  It  makes  possible  many 
pleasant  little  trips  to  the  park  and 
sea  shore  that  the  mother  would  not 
have  strength  to  take  if  the  baby  had 
to  be  carried  in  her  arms.  A  Com- 
fort Baby  Carrier  would  be  a  very 
acceptable  present  to  any  mother  with 
a  young  child. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KIMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taRe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINQHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


RIC 


31.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


I  What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
ll tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
;  ►  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
44  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


Treatment  of  Catarrh  | 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  ? 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be  % 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When   a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bagf. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  ^ 
!  sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  $ 
Conditions. 
*  *  *  »  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  ♦  *  »  *  ' 


How  Can  I  Care  ?\y  Catarrh  ?  "  Is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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milk.  We  have  in  lacto  preparata  a 
prepared  milk,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  mother's  milk  that  can  be 
produced  and  remain  permanent.  It 
contains  the  fats,  sugar  and  proteid  in 
exact  proportions  to  breast  milk,  and 
by  the  addition  of  pure  boiled  water 
is  rendered  exactly  like  mother's  milk 
in  every  respect,  in  appearance,  food 
value  and  digestibility.  It  is  perfectly 
sterilized  and  put  in  hermetically 
sealed  glass  jars,  which  are  also  steril- 
ized when  the  food  is  packed  in  them. 
The  jars  are  then  closed  under  vacuum 
pressure,  all  moisture  is  excluded  and 
it  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
in  any  climate.  On  this  account  the 
mother  is  not  confined  at  home  because 
she  can  not  get  the  same  cow's  milk 
elsewhere.  Nor  does  she  dread  the 
summer  with  its  diarhoeas. 

Besides  its  digestibility,  it  regulates 
the  bowels  and  no  curd  cr  undigested 
food  is  found  in  the  stools." — Extract 
from  "TJic  Baby's  Care,"  issued  by 
Rccd  &  Carnrick,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  by 
them  to  any  reader  of  Babyhood  who 
will  mention  this  journal. 


Treatment  of  Congenital  Dislocation  of  the 
Hip. 

Calot  presents  a  report  of  ten  chil- 
dren who  had  been  cured,  some  of  sin- 
gle, some  of  double  disclocation  of  the 
hip.  The  ease  with  which  these  chil- 
dren walked  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
He  showed  these  children,  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  to  prove  that  con- 
trary to  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
it  is  easy  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  very 
young.  Though  this  treatment  may 
necessitate  extra  attention  at  home, 
perhaps,  the  reduction  is,  notwith- 
standing, extremely  easy ;  the  treat- 
ment is  very  gentle  and  does  not  ne- 


Mothers,  we  ■wsmt  to  mail  vou  out  tnt\\  Catalog-.  95  styles  to 
please  everv  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "KARQl'A"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqor  Special,  antf  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 
•  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING"  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Ea6y  to  make. 
Pattern  26c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c 
Mrs.  Nellie  M .  Elliott,  421 N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la. 


DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses.  Caps.  Bootees.  Emb.  Sacques,  Alms 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill"d  catalog. 

Send  2.5c  (stamps)  tor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
Cotton  yarn).    Give  ase  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  B.H.ISpringfield,  Mas» 


cessitate  the  use  of  anaesthesia.  And 
these  anatomical  and  functional  cures 
are  generally  more  complete  if  they 
are  undertaken  before  the  develop- 
ment of  serious  osseous  deformities 
which  age  induces.^  The  writer  ques- 
tions why  these  children  should  not  be 
promptly  cured  of  these  as  well  as 
other  orthopaedic  congenital  affec- 
tions. Many  of  these  cases  have  been 
cured  in  the  space  of  four  months  with 
but  a  single  application  of  apparatus. 
— La  Prcssc  Medicale. 


An  immediate  application  of  dry 
baking  soda  to  a  burn  will  often  pre- 
vent even  a  blister. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  Soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorative  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  babies  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  .  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Something  About  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

In  the  wasting  diseases,  as  well  as 
in  rickets,  scrofula  and  marasmus  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  rem- 
edy be  selected  which  will  quickly 
check  the  pathological  condition  and 
restore  the  organism  to  the  normal 
without  producing  digestive  or  other 
functional  disturbances.  Cod  liver  oil 
has  always  stood  first  in  the  category 
of  remedies  calculated  to  bring  about 
this  desirable  result,  but  unfortunately 
its  peculiar  odor  and  taste  are  features 
which  are  quite  often  objectionable  to 
patients.  Hagee's  cord.  ol.  Morrhuse 
comp.  is  an  elegant  preparation,  con- 
taining all  the  essential  therapeutic 
properties  of  cod  liver  oil  and  com- 
bined with  tissue  building  chemicals 
(hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda) 
and  aromatics,  which  renders  it  agree- 
able to  the  palate. — American  Journal 
of  Dermatology. 
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Barney   Baker,   son  of  Dr.  A.  Baker,    Charleston,  S.  C,    whose  life  was  saved  by  MELLIN'S  FOOD. 

Mellin's  Food  will  make  milk  agree  with  your  baby.  Try  it. 
Mellin's  Food  is  a  good  hot  weather  food.  Your  baby  will  keep 
well  all  summer.  Send  to  us  for  a  free  sample  and  our  beauti- 
ful book  of  directions  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 

Mellin's  Food  is  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food,  which  received  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  award  of  the  St  Louis 
Exposition,  1904.       Higher  than  a  gold  medal. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Opposed  to  Kissing. 
The  Board  of  Health  of  Neenah, 
W  is.,  has  issued  an  edict  against  kiss- 
ing, and  has  asked  that  the  custom  be 
discontinued  for  the  general  good  of 
the  public.  It  is  urged  that  the  prac- 
tice is  dangerous  in  more  ways  than 
one  and  that  it  is  a  direct  cause  of 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 


Hot  water  sponge  cakes  will  keep 
moist  longer  than  any  other  sponge 
cake  made  entirely  of  eggs  for  moist- 
ening. Cream  together  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  and  two  cupfuls  of  sugar. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  stiff  and 
dry.  Into  the  yolk  and  sugar  mixture 
stir  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Then 
add  the  whites  and  at  the  last  two  cup- 
fuls of  pastry  flour. 


Comfort  Baby  Carrier 


(Patented.) 

Used  and  recom- 
mended   b  y  thou- 
sands of  women  to 
whom  it  has  proven 
a  blessing.     It  en- 
ables   anyone  to 
carry  babies  and 
small  children  for 
very  long  distances, 
on  excursions,  out- 
of-door  trips,  shop- 
ping tours,  market- 
ing, etc.,  without 
feeling  the  least 
bit  fatigued. 
Oftentimes 
there  are  trips 
you  would  like 
to  take  with 
bat»3"  when 
.  a  carriage 
*  or  go-cart 
can  not  be 
used.  The 

COMFORT  BABY  CARRIER  makes  such  trips  possible. 

It  is  constructed  of  woven  willow  with  nickel  trim 
mings,  weighs  only  a  few  ounces,  is  simply  adjusted 
and  can  be  carried  on  either  side,  one  arm  protecting 
child,  while  thp  other  is  free  to  carry  bags,  parcels,  etc. 
Illustrated  circular  on  request. 

Carrier  sent  prepaid  on  r*ceiit  cf  $1.50 

Havfmeyer  Bldg., 
Cortlardt  St.,   N.  Y 


Comfort  Baby  Currier  (o. 
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Woodward's  "Gripe  Water 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHING,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Tne  Sreat  Engiisti  cniiaren^s  RemeQu 

By  a  "Family  Doctor," Cassell's  Magazine: 
"Wooilward't'Gripe  Water'  is  the  only 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feel  Justified  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  ofthe  poor  child  put 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  E.  FOCGERA  Si  CO..  New  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food''  is  offered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Co.,  456  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


To  Prohibit  the  Wearing  of  Corsets. 

A  society  of  women  in  Berlin  has 
recently  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  pray- 
ing for  the  prohibition  of  corsets  in 
young  ladies'  schools  on  the  ground 
that  this  garment  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  growing  girl. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  end  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXI.  AUGUST,    1905  No.  249. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Questions  of  Diet;  The  Daily  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  eighteen  months  old.  She 
has  ten  teeth  and  two  more  almost  through. 
She  has  walked  since  she  was  fifteen  months 
old ;  weighs  26  pounds  without  clothes ;  has 
never  had  any  serious  sickness,  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  remarkably  good-natured  baby. 
She  has  always  been  troubled  with  consti- 
pation and  occasionally  her  breath  is  bad. 
I  give  her  an  injection  every  morning.  She 
takes  a  little  over  a  quart  of  undiluted  milk 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  a  small 
bread  crust,  her  meals  being  four  hours 
apart.  She  sleeps  eleven  hours  at  night 
without  waking,  and  about  two  hours 
through  the  day. 

(1)  Shall  I  make  any  change  in  diet 
through  the  summer,  and  if  so,  what?  What 
ought  her  diet  to  be  in  the  fall? 

(2)  Is  there  anything  I  can  add  to  her 
diet  to  remedy  the  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion ? 

(3)  How  old  should  she  be  before  she 
can  take  her  meals  with  the  family  three 
times  per  day? 

(4)  Is  a  daily  bath  necessary  at  eighteen 
months  ? 

Ohio.  X. 
(1)  The  food  is  apparently  ade- 
quate for  the  summer.    In  autumn 
let  her  take  gruels  with  her  milk  or 
thin  porridge. 


(2)  The  porridge  will  be  likely  to 
help  the  trouble  somewhat. 

(3)  Two  and  a  half  to  three  years 
old,  but  she  will  probably  need  a 
glass  of  milk  with  or  without  a  bit 
of  bread,  or  some  equivalent  meal 
between  the  breakfast  and  dinner. 
The  evening  meal  should  not  be 
with  the  family,  as  the  child  should 
be  in  bed  by  or  before  7  P.  M.  until 
it  is  five  or  six  years  old  at  least. 

(4)  A  tub  bath  is  not.  A  sponge 
bath  is  desirable  daily  through  life. 

A  Catarrhal  Throat  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  baby  boy  is  just  nine  months  old.  He 
has  always  been  a  very  well  baby  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  throat  trouble  about 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
and  advice.  At  times — perhaps  five  or  six- 
times  a  day,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  once 
in  i  two  or  three  days — there  seems  to  be 
phlegm  in  his  throat,  though  he  never  raises 
any  phlegm,  and  until  he  clears  his  throat 
by  some  one  or  another  of  his  baby  calls, 
the  phlegm  seems  to  rattle  up  and  down 
in  a  most  distressing  way,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  bother  him  in  the  least.  I 
thought  at  first  that  this  phlegm  came  from 
a  slight  cold,  but  I  have  watched  him  close- 
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ly  and  do  not  think  it  does,  for  as  soon  as 
his  throat  is  cleared  that  is  the  last  of  it  for 
at  time.  I  fear  that  this  trouble  may  have 
been  inherited  from  me,  for  I  have  always 
had  more  or  less  discomfort  with  my  throat, 
in  that  I  have  a  constant  tendency  to  clear 
it.  While  I  was  carrying  baby  I  was  much 
freer  of  the  trouble  than  I  have  been  for 
years. 

(i)  Do  you  think  that  he  has  simply  in- 
herited my  trouble? 

(2  )  Or  do  you  think  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  something  worse,  and  if  worse,  what 
do  you  think  will  be  the  nature  of  it? 

(3)  Do  you  consider  it  very  necessary  to 
consult  a  specialist  about  it?  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  me  to  do  so,  since 
I  am  miles  away  from  any  physician.  Can 
you  suggest  any  home  treatment?  H. 

New  Mexico. 

(1)  The  child  probably  has  a  ca- 
tarrhal condition  in  the  back  of  its 
nose  and  throat.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  inherited  the  trouble, 
but  that  he  did  inherit  the  peculiar- 
ity of  constitution  which  makes  it 
easy  to  acquire  such  a  trouble.  He 
cannot,  of  course,  at  his  age  expec- 
torate, so  the  phlegm  remains  longer 
than  it  would  with  an  older  child. 

(2)  The  result  probably  will  be 
ultimately  much  the  same  as  in  your 
case.  The  natural  results  of  these 
cases  vary.  But  by  care  now  you 
can  lessen  or  cure  the  trouble. 

(3)  The  only  home  treatment 
feasible  in  so  little  a  child  is  to  keep 
up  his  general  condition  and  keep 
the  nose  clear.  You  would  better 
see  a  good  physician,  even  if  you 
cannot  take  the  boy  to  him,  and  get 
from  him  directions  for  a  spray  ap- 
paratus and  a  lotion  suitable  to  the 
case.   

The  Fruit  Diet  Colic. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 
I  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  let- 


ter in  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  from 
the  lady  who  had  tried  the  fruit  diet  before 
her  baby's  birth  and  found  it  a  failure.  I 
feel  like  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  say- 
ing, ditto,  only  more  so.  I  tried  it,  but  not 
to  the  letter;  denied  myself  bread,  which 
to  me  is  literally  "the  staff  of  life."  I  was, 
at  my  confinement,  in  severe  labor  six  hours, 
and  then  my  baby  had  to  be  taken  with  in- 
struments (not  assisted),  and  after  three 
months  I  am  still  very  weak  and  nervous, 
have  a  very  "colicky"  baby,  and  am  inclined 
to  blame  it  all  on  the  fruit  diet  system. 
This  is  my  second  child.  I  think  if  a 
woman  be  moderate  in  her  eating 
while  pregnant,  take  sitz  baths  and  a  good 
deal  of  outdoor  exercise,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  and  wisest  plan.  I  feel  now  as  an  old 
lady  said  to  me  about  the  fruit  diet,  "The 
Lord  knows  his  own  business  better  than 
we  do." 

(1)  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  give  my 
baby  to  stop  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
colic,  or  how  can  I  find  what  is  the  cause? 
I  have  tried  all  the  teas  that  any  one  can 
suggest,  and  all  were  of  no  use. 

(2)  If  a  baby  has  colic  at  first  why  should 
it  stop  at  three  months?  The  worst  spell 
my  baby  has  had  has  been  since  he  was 
three  months  old.  M.  O. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  experience  with  the  "fruit 
diet"  is  not  unusual.  Babyhood  has 
often  enough  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  the  method.  We  have 
just  received  from  an  esteemed  cor- 
respondent in  the  West  the  report 
of  two  cases  in  which  it  was  tried ; 
we  have  space  to  give  only  an  ab- 
stract of  them.  In  the  first,  after  a 
pregnancy  of  more  than  the  usual 
length,  the  child  weighed  3}; 
pounds.  The  birth  was  naturally 
enough  an  easy  one,  but  the  child 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  mother 
required  a  couple  of  months  of  tonic 
treatment  to  regain  her  strength. 
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In  the  other  the  labor  was  also  easy, 
but  the  child  was  much  emaciated 
and  saved  with  difficulty.  It  had 
cleft  palate,  a  defect  which,  as  the 
readers  of  Babyhood  have  had 
pointed  out  to  them,  is  often  ob- 
served in  the  young  of  carnivorous 
animals  which  have  been  denied  a 
proper  amount  of  animal  food.  It 
had  also  a  hernia,  and  at  a  year  old 
weighed  seven  . ounces  more  than  at 
birth.  This  mother  bore  before  and 
after,  when  not  on  the  "diet"  during 
pregnancy,  healthy  children. 

(1)  We  cannot.  The  colic  is  due 
to  indigestion,  but  whether  its  food, 
whether  from  breast  or  bottle,  is  not 
of  the  right  quality,  or  whether  it 
had  an  enfeebled  digestion,  we  can- 
not say. 

(2)  There  is  no  such  rule.  It  is 
true  that  the  development  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  does  away  with  some 
kinds  of  colic,  because  they  were  due 
to  food  which  the  child  could  not 
digest  until  that  time.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  the  colic  may  continue 
indefinitely,  or  may  cease  at  any 
time. 


Cereals  Suitable  for  Baby  Diet;  "Driving 
in"  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Could  you  give  to  us  young  mothers 
in  the  columns  of  Babyhood  (or  tell  us 
where  the  information  can  be  found),  the 
names  of  cereals  suitable  for  baby  diet,  and 
let  us  know  of  them  under  three  headings 
— laxative,  neutral  and  binding?  It  would 
be  such  a  help  in  governing  baby's  bowels 
by  means  of  the  food  given,  and  would 
widen  the  number  of  cereals  with  which 
baby's  diet  is  varied. 

(2)  Is  it  really  dangerous  to  try  and 
heal  eczema  on  a  child's  face?    My  baby 


was  afflicted  with  it  until  eight  months  old, 
and  I  was  warned  not  to  attempt  to  heal  it, 
as  that  would  "drive  it  in"  and  produce  some 
form  of  sickness  as  a  result.  Our  physician 
prescribed  zinc  ointment  (which  did  no 
good),  and  said  it  would  probably  last  until 
baby  had  all  her  teeth,  then  it  would  go 
away.  At  grandmother's  suggestion,  how- 
ever, I  tried  a  mild  solution  of  salt  and 
water  when  washing  baby's  face,  following 
that  each  time  with  talcum  powder,  and  this 
did  more  good  than  anything  else. 
Evanston,  Wyo.  M.  S. 

(1)  In  our  judgment  there  is  not 
enough  difference  in  the  effects  of 
the  cereals  in  ordinary  use  to  justify 
such  a  classification.  If  one  is  to 
take  every  article  that  is  made  from 
cereals,  from  the  finest  bolted  flour 
to  the  coarsest  oatmeal  or  samp 
(coarsely  broken  maize),  of  course 
such  a  list  could  be  made.  But  few 
of  these  cereals,  however,  are  suit- 
able for  baby  diet.  Then,  the  effect 
of  an  article  of  a  given  name  will 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  in- 
dividual preparation.  Take  hominy, 
for  instance.  While  occupying  a 
middle  place  between  samp  and 
farina,  it  may  be  nearly  as  coarse  as 
the  one  or  nearly  as  fine  as  the  other 
in  different  trade  samples.  In  vari- 
ous ways  the  ordinary  preparations 
are  treated  (or  maltreated),  so  as  to 
make  a  trade  difference  and  some- 
times an  actual  nutritive  one. 

Let  us  take  the  following  table  as 


approximately  correct: 
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Now,  for  infants  starch  is  usually 
considered  indigestible.  Therefore 
those  grains  have  been  chosen  for 
baby  foods  which  have  the  smallest 
proportion  of  it,  namely,  barley  and 
oats.  These  two  also  are  highest  in 
the  desirable  salts,  chiefly  phos- 
phates. The  only  grains  which  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  fat  are  oats 
and  Indian  corn.  These  two  (per- 
haps because  of  the  fat)  have  al- 
ways been  considered  laxative,  but 
as  Indian  meal  is  for  the  reason 
given  -above  not  desirable,  oatmeal  is 
the  only  one  which  is  fit  for  baby 
food  which  is  laxative,  and  in  prac- 
tice it  is  slightly  so  only.  Now  a 
cereal  which  contains  much  starch, 
like  rice,  is  generally  considered  con- 
stipating unless  counteracted  in 
some  way,  as,  for  instance,  by  serv- 
ing with  molasses.  Yet  to  an  in- 
fant an  excessively  starchy  diet  by 
setting  up  diarrhcea  often  becomes 
loosening,  but  not  in  a  normal  or 
desirable  way.  Granted  a  food  of 
proper  digestibility,  we  may  say  that 
the  only  one  ordinarily  laxative  is 
oatmeal  (and  when  prepared  as  a 
gruel  it  is  rather  negative),  rice  may 
be  considered  constipating,  the  rest 
indifferent.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  we  are  speaking  of  baby  foods, 
not  of  the  food  of  children  old 
enough  to  eat  mushes.  At  that  age 
we  would  put  the  various  mushes  in 
about  this  order,  the  most  laxative 
first :  Indian  meal,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley  and  rice. 

(2)  There  is  no  danger  whatever 
in  treating  an  eczema;  it  cannot  be 
"driven  in."  The  blunder — a  very 
wide-spread    one    popularly  —  came 


about  thus :  Eczema  sometimes  de- 
pends upon  constitutional  conditions 
that  vary  their  points  of  manifesta- 
tion; when  a  new  point  is  attacked, 
the  eczema  sometimes  disappears. 
So,  too,  it  is  a  very  common  obser- 
vation that  two  diseases  rarely  will 
go  on  actively  at  the  same  time ; 
hence  it  has  been  observed  that  an 
eczema  has  disappeared  when  an  in- 
ternal disease  in  no  way  connected 
with  it  has  been  set  up.  In  such 
cases  the  eczema  might  be  said  to  be 
"called  in."  But  the  laity,  if  the  ec- 
zema has  been  under  treatment, 
think  that  it  has  been  "driven  in" 
and  caused  the  internal  disease, 
showing  a  faith  in  the  power  of 
drugs  which  medical  men  may  envy. 


Intervals  of  Feeding;  Various  Questions  of 
Diet;  Helps  in  Emergencies;  Emetics; 
Glycerine  Suppositories. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  is  twelve  months  old,  has 
seven  teeth  through  and  is  cutting  more 
fast.  I  give  him  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  in 
the  following  way:  One  or  two  bottles  of 
pure  milk  in  the  day;  a  small  bowl  of  rusks 
and  milk,  or  nursery  biscuits  and  milk  twice 
a  day,  a  bowl  of  artificial  food  (in  a  stiff 
pap),  with  milk  once  a  day,  and  one  bottle, 
or  occasionally  two,  when  fretty  with  his 
teeth,  during  the  night;  i.  e.,  he  is  fed  every 
three  hours  throughout  the  day. 

(1)  Is  this  too  often  for  a  child  of  his 
age,  and  should  he  have  more  at  a  time  and 
less  frequently?  If  so,  what  should  be  the 
intervals  between?  He  is  always  ready  for 
his  food,  and  is  doing  quite  nicely  on  the 
system,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
continue  it. 

(2)  What  change  in  the  nature  of  his 
food  shall  I  make  as  he  grows  older,  and 
when  will  he  be  able  to  have  milk  puddings 
and  gravy  and  bread,  or  gravy  and  potatoes, 
etc.? 
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(3)  When  should  he  leave  off  the  bottle? 

(4)  Should  I  put  any  salt  or  sugar,  or 
both,  into  his  bottle  of  pure  milk,  and  also 
with  his  more  solid  food? 

(5)  Can  you  recommend  a  simple  book 
containing  the  treatment  of  accidents  in  the 
nursery,  such  as  choking,  scalds,  bruises, 
convulsions,  etc.,  etc.,? 

(6)  What  is  a  good  emetic  for  a  child 
of  this  age? 

(7)  Do  you  recommend  glycerine  suppos- 
itories for  so  young  a  child,  and  can  they 
be  got  from  any  chemist? 

'I  have  been  told  that  water  enemas  have 
a  weakening  effect  on  the  bowels  in  after 
life.   Have  suppositories  the  same  tendency? 

Roanoke,  Va.  R.  A.  W. 

(1)  We  remark  first  that  for  a 
child  of  twelve  months  with  about 
the  usual  development  of  teeth 
(seven  in  all),  of  which  none  are 
molars,  he  seems  to  have  a  very 
abundant  diet.  The  milk  and  food 
pudding  do  not  tax  the  digestion, 
but  if  he  can  comfortably  digest 
rusk  and  biscuit  he  has  a  good  di- 
gestion. About  the  night-feeding 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  under- 
stand. A  child  a  year  old  needs, 
nothing  during  the  ordinary  sleep- 
ing hours  of  adults,  say  between  11 
P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  If  the  one  bottle 
at  night  means  at  your  bed-time  it 
is  probably  all  right  to  feed  every 
three  hours — although  that  is  quite 
often  enough — say  at  6  and  9  A.  M., 
12M.,  3,  6  and  11  P.  M. ;  six  meals 
per  diem.  We  do  not  know  why  a 
child  should  have  more  food  because 
he  is  "fretty  with  his  teeth."  It  is 
in  other  words  to  give  him  more 
food  tt%an  usual  because  he  is  not  as 
well  as  usual  and  less  able  to  digest. 


A  drink  of  cool  water  would  proba- 
bly quiet  him  as  effectually,  and  be 
at  least  as  welcome  and  more  judi- 
cious. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  you  think  he  is 
doing  nicely  on  the  diet  you  give, 
there  is  no  reason  to  change.  It  is 
up  to  the  requirements  of  a  year  and 
a  half  on  the  average.  If  by  milk 
puddings  you  mean  mixtures  of 
cereals  and  milk,  either  cooked  to- 
gether or  mixed  after,  without  eggs, 
he  may  have  them  at  a  year  and  a 
half,  gravy  and  bread  about  the  same 
time.  The  potato  is  a  hard  problem 
for  the  infant  stomach.  It  is  better 
delayed  until  two  or  two  and  a  half 
years. 

(3)  He  may  leave  the  bottle  at 
once. 

(4)  There  is  no  need  of  them  in 
the  milk.  Solid  food  needs  a  little 
salt,  no  sugar.  In  salting  remember 
that  the  infant  palate  requires  less 
than  most  adult  tastes. 

(5)  There  are  multitudes  of  such 
books.  One  handy  little  one  has  the 
title :  "Till  the  Doctor  Comes."  An- 
other, larger,  "Emergencies  and 
How  to  Treat  Them." 

(6)  Syrup  of  wTine  or  ipecac.  In 
case  of  a  harmful  substance  the  ejec- 
tion of  which  is  immediately  de- 
sired, mustard  mixed  with  water  and 
molasses  (treacle)  or  alum  with  mo- 
lasses is  prompt  and  efficient  and 
not  dangerous. 

(7)  They  are  useful,  less  harmful 
to  the  bowels  than  allowing  the  con- 
stipation to  persist,  and  on  the 
whole,  we  think  less  harmful  than 
purgatives  by  the  mouth. 
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Intervals  of  Nursing;  the  First  Band. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  How  often  should  a  new-born  baby 
nurse? 

(2)  I  have  read  something  about  a  silk- 
knitted  band  for  infants.  Which  is  the.  best, 
that  just  mentioned  or  flannel  for  a  child's 
first  band?  A  Young  Wife. 

San  Francisco. 

(1)  At  birth  and  for  the  first  week 
every  two  hours.  During  the  sec- 
ond week,  if  the  supply  of  milk  is 
good,  gradually  lengthen  to  two  and 
a  half  hours  from  the  beginning  of 
one  nursing  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

(2)  It  is  immaterial.  A  broad 
strip  of  flannel  is  easily  obtained,  can 
be  made  as  wide  or  as  narrow,  as 
long  or  as  short  as  desired,  and  is 
elastic. 


Ocean  Travel  for  a  Nursing  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  ocean  traveling  for  infant  and  nursing 
mother,  not  having  found  any  allusion  to  the 
subject  in  any  volumes  of  Babyhood? 

(1)  Would  it  be  advisable  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  ocean  in  September,  with  a  nursing 
baby  boy,  whose  only  trouble  is  a  very  slight 
navel  rupture?  He  would  then  be  four 
months  old ;  weighed  8  pounds  at  birth  and 
has  gained  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
to  a  pound  a  week. 

(2)  Should  the  mother  be  seasick,  would 
that  affect  the  child  by  changing  the  milk? 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  D.  P. 

(1)  Such  a  journey  may  be  under- 
taken by  a  nursing  mother  if  it  be 
necessary.  We  presume  that  she 
would  not  undertake  it  for  pleasure 
under  the  circumstances. 

(2)  The  milk  might  be  poorer  in 
quality,  but,  judging  from  the  num- 


bers of  suckling  infants  who  come  as 
immigrants  and  who  arrive  in  ap- 
parently fair  condition,  the  hazard 
is  not  great. 


Aids  in  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
shoes  for  babies.  My  boy,  just  a  year  old, 
has  never  worn  shoes.  He  has  worn  knit 
socks  and  lately  shoes  of  felt  or  chamois 
that  I  made  for  him.  He  is  a  large,  active 
child,  weighs  25  pounds,  and  I  am  in  no 
hurry  for  him  to  walk,  but  many  people  tell 
me  that  he  should  have  shoes  to  help  him 
walk.  My  idea  is  that  he  will  walk  as  soon 
as  his  limbs  are  strong  enough  without  ar- 
tificial support,  and  that  stiff  shoes  might 
certainly  hasten  his  walking,  but  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  till  he  tries  to  walk  by  him- 
self before  putting  shoes  on  him.  It  seems 
to  me  as  absurd  to  put  supports  on  a  child's 
ankles  to  "make  them  strong"  as  it  would 
be  to  bandage  up  his  wrists  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  use  his  hands.  My  baby  creeps 
everywhere  and  pulls  himself  up  on  his 
feet  by  a  chair  or  bed,  but  I  notice  that, 
after  standing  a  short  time,  his  knees  double 
up,  and  he  sits  down  on  the  floor  with 
more  force  than  grace.  His  ankles  always 
remain  firm  and  apparently  are  strong. 

Omaha,  Neb.  M.  D. 

You  are  quite  right.  A  child  of 
ordinary  intelligence  and  ambition 
will  walk  quite  as  soon  as  it  ought 
to.  Your  child  is  heavy  and  should 
be  allowed  to  take  its  own  time. 


The  Taste  of  Sterilized  Milk. 

T 0  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  suggest  why  my  eighteen  months 
old  baby  has  such  an  objection  to  sterilized 
milk  that,  even  when  hungry,  she  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  touch  it?  Is  there  no  way 
of  obviating  the  taste  and  smell  of  boiled 
milk,  which  I  think  is  the  taste  and  smell 
of  sterilized  milk?    I  know  this  milk  to 
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be  much  more  healthful  for  her,  and  would 
be  thankful  if  you  could  tell  me  any  way 
of  inducing  her  to  take  it. 
Illinois.  Interested  Subscriber. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  why  one  ob- 
jects to  any  given  taste  or  smell,  but 
such  facts  are  matters  of  common 
observation.  The  taste  of  boiled 
and  sterilized  milk  is  not  acceptable  to 
many.  The  smell  and  taste  of  milk 
from  the  cow  is  grateful  to  many 
and  nauseating  to  probably  more. 
The  one  practical  suggeston  we  can 
make  for  you  is  that  at  your  place  it 
may  be  possible  to  get  milk  fresh 
enough  to  be  safe  without  steriliza- 
tion.   

The  "Baby  Nest." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  give  your  opinion  of  the  "Baby 
Nest"  for  the  first  three  months  of  baby 
life. 

Would  there  be  no  more  danger  of  the 
child's  taking  cold  in  changing  to  the  short 
"Gertrude"  suit  and  long  stockings  after 
using  the  "nest,"  or  is  the  covering  no 
warmer  than  a  silk  and  wool  flannel  second 
garment  and  dress  together? 

I  wished  to  dress  my  baby  in  a  Jaeger 
stockinet  "Gertrude"  undergarment,  then  a 
silk  and  wool  flannel  long-sleeved  outer  gar- 
ment and  slip.  If,  instead,  I  prepared  the 
short  "Gertrude"  suit  for  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  used  the  "nest"  at  first,  with 
the  "Gertrude"  undershirt  and  napkin, 
would  it  not  be  best  and  easiest?  Is  there 
freedom  enough  for  the  child's  limbs? 
Would  a  short  shirt  be  better  than  a  long 
one?  The  head  protection  and  small 
amount  of  clothing  seemed  advantages  to 
me. 

Iowa.  O.  P. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  easier  to 
use  the  "Baby  Nest"  with  under- 
shirt and  napkin  for  the  first  three 
months  of  an  infant's  life.  But,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  child  of  ex- 


treme delicacy,  where  even  the  ordi- 
nary exposure  to  chill  and  handling 
might  be  serious,  Babyhood  prefers 
always  clothing  which  can  be  fre- 
quently laundered  or  renewed.  The 
"Gertrude"  suit  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory to  the  mothers  who  have 
used  it  that  we  believe  it  will  not  be 
readily  superseded. 


Various  Questions  of  Feeding. 

T o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Would  you  try  feeding  a  boy  of  one 
year  undiluted  milk?  He  has  used  almost 
from  the  first  a  milk  powder  with  one-half 
milk  and  one-half  water;  lately  I  have  in- 
creased the  proportion  of  milk  to  two- 
thirds.  He  is  very  strong  notwithstanding 
he  has  had  a  number  of  boils  on  his  head, 
and  for  the  last  nine  months  what  the  doc- 
tors have  pronounced  eczema  has  appeared 
as  a  rash  on  his  face.  All  this  time  he  has 
been  treated  for  it,  but  it  has  been  most 
stubborn.  It  is  now  slowly  improving  and 
disappears  entirely  some  days,  only  to  ap- 
pear again.  It  has  never  made  him  ill,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  unusually  strong,  has 
a  calm  temperament  and  is  on  the  whole  a 
good  baby.  His  food  has  agreed  with  him 
perfectly  and  his  present  weight  is  nineteen 
pounds,  his  flesh  being  firm.  He  does  not 
yet  walk  alone,  but  pulls  himself  up  and 
goes  around  a  chair.  He  has  had  four 
teeth  since  he  was  ten  months  old  and 
while  those  teeth  grow,  no  others  appear. 
He  goes  to  bed  at  7  P.  M.  and  sleeps  usu- 
ally until  6  A.  M. 

(2)  At  what  age  should  a  baby  cease  to 
use  a  bottle? 

(3)  Should  it  be  used  as  long  as  the  milk 
diet  continues?  How  long  should  milk  be 
the  only  food? 

(4)  What  bill  of  fare  would  you  suggest 
to  follow  milk,  and  how  gradual  would  you 
make  a  change? 

(5)  I  have  always  used  the  black  rubber 
nipple.  I  am  told  that  scalding  it  injures 
the  rubber.    What  is  your  opinion. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  A.  H.  C. 
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(1)  The  child,  if  in  ordinarily 
good  condition — and  you  think  him 
decidedly  strong — does  not  need 
peptonized  food  at  one  year  of  age. 
But  we  should  approach  the  undilut- 
ed milk  a  little  gradually.  Many 
children  of  a  year  can  drink  undilut- 
ed milk;  many  again  are  distinctly 
better  as  to  digestion  if  a  little  hot 
water  is  added  to  the  milk,  perhaps 
one  part  to  three  of  milk. 

(2)  He  is  already  old  enough  to 
give  it  up.  Its  only  advantage  after 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  months  is  that 
it  prevents  too  rapid  feeding  which 
might  occur  if  the  little  one  used  a 
cup. 

(3)  Milk  with  gruel  additions  is 
adequate  until  a  year  and  a  half. 

(4)  We  should  advise  very  slow 
changes.  After  milk  the  gruels  as 
before  mentioned.  Meat  juice  and 
bread  crust  to  follow ;  then  paps, 
rather  thick,  of  farinaceous  matters, 
which  will  generally  be  enough  until 
two  years  of  age. 

(5)  They  must  be  scalded  to  be 
clean ;  if  they  do  not  last,  new  ones 
are  cheap  and  easily  obtained. 


Condensed  Replies. 

P.,  Santa  Fc,  N.  Mex. — There  are 
many  causes  for  grinding  the  teeth. 
It  is  not  usually  an  indication  of  any 
serious  disturbance,  but  it  is  probably 
more  frequently  noticed  and  comment- 
ed upon  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
because  once  in  a  great  while  the 
grinding  of  teeth  is  a  symptom  of  ap- 
proaching brain  trouble.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  due  to  troubles  which 
are  not  serious — notably  digestive  dis- 


turbances, one  of  which  you  have  al- 
ready treated  your  boy  for.  If  there 
is  still  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  pin  worms,  an  enema  of  salt  and 
water  is  a  safe  and  usually  completely 
efficient  remedy.  There  are  many 
other  possible  causes  to  be  looked  af- 
ter. Examine  particularly  into  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  the  urinary 
functions,  if  you  do  not  find  anything 
wrong  in  this  respect,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth  continues,  disturbing 
the  child's  sleep  in  a  troublesome  de- 
gree, the  advice  of  the  family  physi- 
cian ought  to  be  sought. 

L.  D.,  Stamford,  Conn. — If  a  pair 
of  fine-pointed,  but  strong,  forceps  or 
tweezers  be  kept  in  the  case,  they  will 
prove  of  much  assistance  in  the  re- 
moval of  splinters  from  the  skin  and 
from  beneath  nails.  Poking  at  splint- 
ers with  a  needle  or  pin  only  aggra- 
vates the  trouble. 

M.  T.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — The  lips 
and  tongue  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
inlets  of  knowledge,  in  that  they  are 
the  first  vehicles  of  sensation.  As  it 
is  natural  for  a  child  to  carry  all  ob- 
jects, of  which  it  wishes  to  form  a 
judgment,  to  its  mouth,  it  in  this  way 
receives  impressions  not  otherwise 
open  to  it.  The  great  limitations  of 
its  knowledge,  at  the  time,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
long  before  it  can  locate  the  sensation 
of  pain.  If  a  pin  gets  askew  and 
pricks  its  delicate  skin,  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  remove  the  offender,  but 
can  only  helplessly  cry  out.  Through 
such  considerations  as  these  you  may 
understand  the  mental  position  of  the 
child,  as  it  develops,  in  regard  to  ex- 
ternal nature. 
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R.  T.,  Nebraska  City.  Neb.— Boil- 
ing of  drinking  water  is  believed  to 
remove  from  it  the  danger  of  its  con- 
veying typhoid  fever ;  boiling  or  steril- 
izing of  milk  is  believed  to  do  the  same 
for  it. 

D.,  Mount  Vernon,  Mich. — It  is 
probable  that  the  constipation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole.  The  condi- 
tion -at  present  is  not  serious,  and 
probably  will  not  become  so.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  tendency  to  flatulent  colic, 
so  often  seen  in  early  infancy,  is  apt  to 
disappear  after  a  few  months.  Wheth- 
er drugs  are  called  for  at  all  we  doubt, 
and  all  "soothing  syrups"  wre  consider 
injudicious.,  if  not  harmful.  Read  the 
articles  in  your  recent  numbers  on  con- 
stipation, and  we  think  you  will  find 
some  hints  which  will  help  you. 

H.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Hot  water 
gives  great  relief  in  the  case  of 
bruises,  and,  therefore,  no  drug  need 
be  kept  for  their  treatment. 

.  "Reader','  Virginia. — Besides  the 
adulteration  with  alum  and  copper, 
boiled  rice  and  potatoes  are  added 
to  bread  for  two  reasons :  First,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  cost  of 
the  loaf ;  second,  to  enable  it  to  retain 
more  water.  Neither  of  these  adul- 
terations can  be  considered,  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  as  directly  injuri- 
ous. Notwithstanding,  they  may  be 
harmful  to  some  individuals,  because 
they  weaken  the  "staff  of  life"  and 
render  it  less  capable  of  sustaining  the 
system.  Both  boiler  rice  and  potatoes 
contain  between  seventy-five  and  eigh- 
ty per  cent,  of  water,  and  are  only 
about  half  as  rich  in  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments as  wheat-flour.    The  poor  sew- 


ing-girl or  laborer  who  depends  large- 
ly on  bread  for  sustenance  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  anything  reduc- 
ing their  meagre  allowance  of  food. 

A.  L.,  Pueblo,  Col. — The  urine  is 
generally  passed  many  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  diaper  may  have  to 
be  changed  as  often  as  every  hour. 
Infants  vary  in  this,  however,  as  they 
may  go  six  or  eight  hours  without 
voiding  urine.  If  twelve  hours  pass 
without  it,  a  physician  should  be  called 
in  order  that  a  careful  examination 
may  reveal  the  cause  of  the  retention. 

M.,  Racine,  Wis. — The  local  anaes- 
thetic effect  of  cocaine  has  proved  it- 
self of  incalculable  value  in  enabling 
surgeons  to  perform  the  most  delicate 
and.  otherwise  torturing  operations  on 
the  eye  without  infliction  of  pain.  All 
the  operations  performed  upon  the  eye, 
save  those  upon  the  lids,  can  now  be 
done  painlessly. 

W.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. — In  weak 
solution  the  stronger  and  cheaper  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  "washing  soda," 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  gives  great 
relief  from  the  itching  of  prickly  heat 
or  of  hives.  Its  internal  use  as  an  an- 
tacid to  correct  sour  stomach  or  to  re- 
lieve heartburn  is  well  known. 

D.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. — Diseases  of 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  the 
glands,  the  joints,  the  bones,  and  the 
internal  organs  all  are  spoken  of  as 
scrofulous.  Yet,  as  particularly  easy 
of  recognition  in  the  nursery,  may  be 
mentioned  eczema  (the  "humid  tetter" 
of  our  older  domestic  medical  nomen- 
clature), which  affects  the  scalp  in 
young  children  under  the  name  of  the 
"milk-crust,"  a  persistent  and  fre- 
quently recurring  eczema  behind  the 
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ears,  and.,  less  frequently,  around  the 
lips  and  nose. 

E.  F.j  Springfield,  Mass. — Exercises 
with  a  wand  or  cane  may  be  given,  in 
which  the  wand,  held  in  both  hands,  is 
carried  from  above  the  head  back  and 
down  behind  the  hips,  the  head  being 
thrown  backward  at.  the  same  time. 
This  movement  enforces  a  correct  po- 
sition of  the  shoulder-blades,  and  if 
taken  vigorously  is  helpful. 

A.  T.  E.,  Litchfield,  Conn. — The 
date  of  walking  is  very  variable.  This 
child  is  pretty  heavy  for  her  age,  very 
likely  has  not  very  good  balancing 
power,  and  may  be  a  little  weak  in  the 
legs,  as  is  often  the  case  with  fat,  con- 
stipated infants.  Do  not  hurry  her  in 
any  case.    Let  her  take  her  time.  ■ 

L.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Old  glove 
fingers  saved  are  often  useful  to  cover 
dressings  and  keep  them  clean,  and  are 
usually  more  comfortable  than  the  im- 
pervious rubber  finger  stall. 

S.  0.,  New  York  City. — The  period 
of  time  elapsing  between  exposure  to 
the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  several  weeks ;  probably  on  an 
average  it  is  about  two  weeks.  This 
period  does  not  seem  to  be  so  definite 
and  constant  in  typhoid  fever  as  in 
some  other  diseases. 

D.  P.,  New  York  City.— Moderate 
pain  during  sleep  will  produce  the  half- 
open  eyes,  from  incomplete  closure  of 
the  lids.  This  symptom  is  seen  in  the 
course  of  nearly  all  infantile  diseases, 
particularly  when  they  tend  to  be  se- 
vere. Constant  movement  of  the  lips, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  smile,  is 
significant  of  colic.    It  is  thus  seen 


that  careful  inspection  of  an  infant 
during  sleep  should  always  be  made  in 
cases  of  suspected  illness,  and  that 
some  light  may  thereby  be  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 

H.  0.,  Dubuque,  la. — Among  some 
of  the  exciting  causes  of  hysteria  in  in- 
fants which  are  often  predisposing  as 
well,  may  be  mentioned  ill-health  from 
any  cause ;  improper  food,  air  and 
clothing ;  bad  management  at  school ; 
improper  moral  training;  sensational 
reading;  injuries;  sexual  irritation  and 
fright.  Children  debilitated  from  long- 
continued  illness,  with  impure  blood 
and  weakened  nervous  system,  may 
easily  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  hys- 
terical excitement,  as  they  have  not 
sufficient  physical  or  mental  power  to 
resist  the  impulse.  Too  much  pam- 
pering, over-feeding  and  indulgence 
often  pave  the  way  for  the  appearance 
of  this  disease. 

M.,  Guthrie,  Okla. — As  a  rule,  med- 
icines which  are  in  any  degree  pungent 
or  which  might  be  irritating,  should  be 
largely  diluted,  or  water  be  given  di- 
rectly afterward.  On  the  other  hand, 
medicines  which  have  a  decided  taste' 
should  be  diluted  as  little  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  rule,  in  or- 
der that  the  disagreeable  taste  may  not 
be  unduly  prolonged. 

D.  S.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — If  the 
child  has  no  existing  lung  weakness,  a 
stay  at  the  sea-side  will  pretty  certain- 
ly prove  beneficial,  and  so  will  sea- 
bathing if  the  water  is  not  too  cold  or 
the  child  too  feeble  to  react  well. 
Nearly  as  good  in  most  cases  of  the 
kind  you  describe,  and  better  if  chest 
trouble  exists,  is  the  air  of  high  coun- 
tries, hilly  or  mountainous. 


The  Accidental  Entrance  of  Foreign  Bodies 
Into  the  Throat,  Windpipe,  Nose  and 
Ears  of  Children 


Nothing  is  so  apt  to  create  a  scene 
of  confusion  in  the  family  and  to  bring 
dismay  into  the  mother's  heart  as  the 
accidental  disappearance  of  some  for- 
eign body  into  the  throat,  windpipe, 
nose  or  ear  of  an  infant  or  child. 

Why  children  are  forever  putting 
bodies  where  they  do  not  belong  can- 
not be  explained.,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  they  are  incessantly  plac- 
ing toys  and  anything  almost  that  is 
small  enough  into  their  mouths ;  so 
constant  is  this  that  it  can  be  called 
one  of  the  habits  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood.  Not  at  all  uncommonly, 
they  also  consign  small  articles  to  their 
ears  and  noses.  So  that  it  has  seemed 
to  the  writer,  some  words  about  what 
to  do  when  they  carry  out  these  pro- 
pensities, would  be  of  interest  to 
mothers. 

Foreign  Bodies  Entering  the  Windpipe. 

When  entering  the  nose,  ear  or  even 
throat,  there  may  be  no  immediate 
signs  that  call  attention  to  the  acci- 
dent, for  these  parts  are  not  so  sensi- 
tive, and  do  not  resent  at  once  any  in- 
trusion from  without.  Not  so  when 
the  foreign  body  has  entered  the  wind- 
pipe. This  accident,  although  not  oc- 
curing  frequently  in  the  adult,  is  quite 


common  in  the  infant  and  child. 
There  is  at  once  an  interference  with 
breathing,  and  the  signs  of  this  show 
themselves  in  an  anxious  expression 
of  the  face,  redness  and  then  a  pur- 
ple color  of  the  skin,  and  if  unrelieved, 
finally  in  other  and  more  serious  symp- 
toms. Or,  if  the  obstruction  be  still 
greater,  much  more  serious  symptoms 
may  show  themselves  from  the  first, 
and  even  death  may  result  from  chok- 
ing if  the  condition  be  not  soon  reliev- 
ed, or  even  before  assistance  can  be 
rendered,  though  such  a  disastrous 
outcome  is  fortunately  quite  uncom- 
mon. 

Causes  of  the  Accident. 
The  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into 
the  windpipe  usually  occurs  in  this 
manner:  The  child  may  be  playing  or 
engaged  in  some  absorbing  occupa- 
tion, when  its  attention  will  be  sud- 
denly called  to  something  else;  it  has 
been  toying  with  some  small  object 
which  it  has  taken  in  its  mouth;  its 
suddenly  diverted  attention  will  cause 
the  child  to  take  a  deep  breath,  and 
then  the  foreign  body,  whatever  be  its 
nature,  is  drawn  in  with  the  inspired 
air.  Very  often  the  child  will  be  made 
to  laugh  while  it  has  its  mouth  full,  or 
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has  in  it  some  small  plaything ;  the  act 
of  laughing  is  preceded  by  a  long- 
drawn  inspiration,  and  this  again  car- 
ries the  foreign  body  with  it.  Again, 
the  object  may  drop  down  the  wind- 
pipe without  any  such  exciting  causes. 
Rarely  other  details  of  the  accident 
are  given,  such  as  where  a  child  is 
playing  with  a  dart-gun,  and  draws 
the  dart  into  its  mouth  and  windpipe 
instead  of  blowing  it  out  of  the  tube. 

Nature's  Usual  Relief. 

However  happening,  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  although  this 
accident  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
to  which  the  infant  and  young  child 
are  subject,  it  is  comparatively  uncom- 
mon to  find  any  serious  consequences 
arising  from  it.  Every  mother  will 
remember  many  occasions  when  baby 
was  apparently  choking  from  some 
article  of  food,  and  yet  the  intruding 
substance  was  promptly  dislodged, 
and  no  harm  ever  came  from  it.  Na- 
ture usually  effects  the  dislodgment  or 
aids  it  by  causing  coughing  or  vomit- 
ing. So  that  in  most  cases  all  that 
the  mother  has  to  do  is  to  empty 
the  mouth  of  the  coughed-up  or  vom- 
ited matters,  and  all  is  again  right. 
But  suppose,  as  sometimes  happens, 
that  such  spontaneous  relief  does  not 
occur,  what  should  be  done? 

Proper  Interference  on  the  Part  of  the 
Mother. 

If  the  foreign  body  be  of  some  size 
it  will  probably  be  arrested  in  the 
throat  before  it  reaches  the  windpipe ; 
this  often  happens  with  pieces  of 
meat,  which  the  child  swallows  before 
it  properly  chews  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  proper  to  put  the 


ringer  into  the  child's  mouth  and  en- 
deavor to  extract  the  offending  mass, 
and  in  this  attempt  we  will  usually  be 
successful.  If,  however,  the  foreign 
body  be  of  small  size,  it  will  often 
be  drawn  in  until  it  reaches  the  vocal 
cords — two  small  bands  of  tissue  which 
are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe  and  are  the  agents  through 
which  sound  is  produced.  Bodies  are 
usually  arrested  here  because  one  of 
the  functions  of  these  vocal  cords  is  to 
contract  tightly  whenever  any  foreign 
body  attempts  to  intrude  upon  the  sen- 
sitive walls  of  the  windpipe.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  child  does 
not  cough  or  vomit,  and  thus  dislodge 
the  body,  the  small  sufferer  should  be 
inverted,  and  by  a  moderate  beating 
of  the  back  an  attempt  to  effect  the  dis- 
lodgment be  made.  The  child  should 
be  laid  upon  the  lounge  with  its  face 
down,  and  then  the  feet  grasped  and 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  head. 
This  will  often  be  successful.  If  the 
foreign  body  has  already  reached  the 
windpipe  below  the  vocal  cords  the 
method  just  recommended  may  still  be 
successful,  though  not  as  often  as  when 
it  has  not  entered  so  deeply. 

Such  methods  are  often  efficacious, 
and  are  harmless ;  they  will  not  push 
the  intruding  substance  further  down. 
Should  they  fail,  the  services  of  a 
physician  must  be  called  in  immediate- 
ly, for  instrumental  aid  in  securing  dis- 
lodgment or  removal  of  the  material  is 
necessary. 

Probably  all  mothers  will  have  no- 
ticed a  sort  of  habit  in  this  respect 
among  some  of  their  children  which 
has  been  absent  in  others.  Some  chil- 
dren  are    forever  managing    to  get 
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something  into  their  windpipes  and 
seem  very  much  disposed  to  have  the 
accident  happen  to  them ;  others  again 
seem  never  to  be  troubled  by  it.  An- 
other peculiarity  which  it  is  important 
to  note  is  that  after  the  foreign  body 
has  been  ejected  or  removed,  there 
often  persists  a  feeling  as  though  it 
were  still  there;  this  feeling  may  last 
several  days,  and  is  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  foreign  body  has  ex- 
cited. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose. 

When  the  child  has  placed  the  for- 
eign body  in  one  or  both  nostrils,  un- 
less the  act  is  seen  it  often  escapes 
notice,  until  a  discharge  or  bleeding 
from  the  nose  excites  attention,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  foreign  body  is  found 
and  extracted  by  the  physician  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  becomes  known. 
Of  course  a  very  large  body  cannot 
find  room  in  the  nose  of  a  child;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  much  larger  ob- 
jects than  we  would  imagine  are  push- 
ed up  into  the  nose  by  babies.  Should 
the  mischief  be  detected  at  once,  a  very 
simple  and  effective  method  of  secur- 
ing dislodgement  is  to  hold  the  oppo- 
site nostril  closed  and  to  get  the  child 
to  blow  forcibly  through  the  invaded 
one ;  if  the  child  is  not  old  enough  to 
give  this  aid,  or  if  the  expedient  does 
not  succeed,  it  is  better  for  the  mother 
not  to  attempt  extraction,  but  to  leave 
this  for  the  physician ;  for  the  mother's 
attempts  are  usually  ineffectual  and 
push  the  body  more  deeply  into  the 


nose,  and  thus  render  subsequent  in- 
strumental removal  only  all  the  more 
difficult. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear. 
In  the  ear,  too,  baby,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  takes  great  pleasure  in 
stuffing  things.  Shoe  buttons,  peas, 
beans,  pieces  of  wood,  cork,  etc.,  are 
not  infrequently  extracted  by  the  spe- 
cialist. Very  often  baby's  act  is  not 
seen  by  those  having  the  child  in 
charge,  and  nothing  is  suspected  until 
a  discharge  from  the  ear  calls  attention 
to  this  organ,  and  to  the  mother's  sur- 
prise some  foreign  body  is  extracted 
by  the  physician.  Should  the  mischief 
be  noticed  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  the 
child's  head  should  be  inclined  towards 
the  affected  side,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
very  gentlest  shaking  of  the  body  the 
foreign  matter  may  possibly  become 
dislodged.  But  should  this  not  take 
place,  the  writer  cannot  be  too  severe 
in  condemning  any  further  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  mother;  such  inter- 
ference is  almost  invariably  without 
favorable  result,  and  simply  pushes  the 
intruding  mass  further  and  renders 
subsequent  skiled  attempts  at  extrac- 
tion more  difficult,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly does  the  most  serious  damage  to  the 
drum-membrane  and  other  parts  of  the 
ear.  The  hair-pin  and  ear-spoon  are 
even  more  dangerous  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  mother  used  for  this 
purpose,  than  they  are  for  the  pernici- 
ous habit  of  removing  wax  from  the 
ears  of  children. 


A  Diet 


Disease 


Every  intelligent  person  has  observed 
upon  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
large  cities,  at  summer  watering  re- 
sorts, and  in  similar  places  where 
people  congregate,  how  very  many 
people  have  deformed  limbs.  Not 
limbs  that  have  been  broken  and  badly 
set,  but  legs  that  bow  out  or  in  at  the 
knee,  in  which  the  center  of  gravitation 
does  not  fall  as  it  should ;  in  which  the 
knee  does  not  move  with  that  freedom 
which  nature  intended,  but  describes  a 
circle  outward  or  inward — bow  legs 
and  knock  knee — limbs  that  might 
have  been  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
movement  had  intelligent  mothers  had 
their  attention  directed  to  the  cause, 
and  taken  proper  precaution  to  prevent 
the  trouble  or  remedy  after  it  had  be- 
gun. These  deformities  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  result  of  an  affec- 
tion called  rickets,  or  rachitis  as  it  is 
scientifically  known,  occurring  in  chil- 
dren from  birth  to  the  fifth  year,  at  a 
time  when  the  bones  are  growing 
xapidly.  There  is  also  another  form 
occurring  particularly  from  12  to  18 
years  in  boys  who  are  obliged  to  stand 
most  of  the  time,  but  this  may  be  over- 
looked for  the  present.  It  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  describe  this  affection 
scientifically  here,  but  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  nature,  cause,  symp- 


toms and  prevention  may  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  and  lead  to  good 
results. 

Though  described  by  the  early 
fathers  of  medicine,  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  it  remained  for  an  Englishman, 
Whistler,  to  give  the  first  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  disease,  from  which 
fact,  and  from  the  large  number  of 
sufferers  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  of 
late  years  received  in  all  countries  the 
title  of  the  "English  diseases."  Liter- 
ature .  contains  numerous  types,  as 
Aesop  and  Thersites,  and  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  physical  suffering 
and  mental  anguish  depicted  by  Scott 
in  his  "Black  Dwarf."  These  rep- 
resent severe  cases  in  which,  as  we  see 
them  now,  the  leg,  hip,  chest  and  head 
bones,  are  also  misshapen  and  dis- 
torted. The  bow  legs  and  knock 
knee  in  which  we  are  interested  result 
from  the  milder  grades  of  the  affec- 
tion, and  are  therefore  more  liable  to 
be  overlooked. 

Causes  and  Symptoms. 

Rickets,  although  common  among 
the  poor,  is  by  no  means  rare  among 
the  better  class  of  society.  Congenital 
cases  occur,  but  inheritance  is  a  small 
factor  in  its  causation.  Bad  hygienic 
surroundings,  such  as  foul  air,  want  of 
sunlight,  warmth  and  proper  clothing 
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accentuate  the  affection,  but  could  not 
develop  it  per  se.  It  is  emphatically 
a  diet  disease,  the  result  of  improper 
food,  and  being  particularly  common 
in  the  so-called  "hand-fed''  children, 
or  those  who  have  suffered  from  pro- 
longed nursing.  In  fact,  among  the 
lower  animals,  particularly  carnivora, 
it  has  been  produced  experimentally. 
In  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London, 
the '  lioness  could  not  be  trusted  to 
suckle  her  cubs,  and  the  young  lions, 
fed  by  hand  upon  food  deficient  in 
bone-making  elements — earthy  phos- 
phates and  fat — rapidly  developed 
rickets.  Nine  months  after  the  sub- 
stitution of  proper  food  all  symptoms 
disappeared,  and  they  were  still  healthy 
eighteen  months  after.  The  affection, 
then,  is  primarily  constitutional.  The 
blood  is  watery  and  impoverished,  its 
circulation  retarded  through  dilated 
arteries,  compressed  lungs,  and  en- 
larged liver,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  distended,  and  there  is  everywhere 
a  tendency  to  increased  vascularity. 
The  local  manifestations  are  most 
marked  in  the  long  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, although  the  joint  surface 
and  surrounding  structures  (liga- 
ments, muscles,  etc.)  participate  and 
were  at  one  time  considered  the  start- 
ing point.  These  long  bones  are 
formed  in  cartilage,  and  at  this  time 
are  rapidly  undergoing  growth  and 
transformation  into  bone  by  the  de- 
posit of  lime  salts.  This  increased 
congestion  throughout  the  bone  re- 
tards the  deposit,  and  the  soft  bones 
readily  yield  to  the  weight  when  the 
child  attempts  to  stand  or  walk. 

The  affection  generally  shows  itself 
about  dentition  or  later,  when  the  child 


attempts  to  walk,  with  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  digestion,  vomiting  and 
diarrhcea.  The  child  sweats  easily 
and  freely,  particularly  about  the  head 
and  neck,  lies  quiet  and  drowsy,  pre- 
ferring not  to  be  disturbed.  Many 
children  appear  well  nourished,  but 
usually  even  in  these  the  abdomen  is 
prominent,  the  skin  pale  and  puffy,  and 
the  muscles  soft,  flabby  and  weak.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  body  and 
head  may  grow  while  the  limbs  remain 
small  and  weak;  attempts  to  use  them 
result  in  bending  the  bones  in  different 
directions  as  the  direction  of  the 
weight  varies — as  the  child  walks, 
crawls,  sits  or  shuffles  across  the  floor. 
Sometimes  the  disease  seems  to  ex- 
pend itself  in  one  locality,  and  wre 
have  a  one-sided  bow  leg  or  knock 
knee.  As  the  affection  advances,  the 
bones  harden  and  become  permanently 
fixed  in  their  crooked  positions.  Three 
marked  stages,  then,  are  recognized — 
stage  of  vascularity ;  a  stage  of  soften- 
ing, and  a  stage  of  hardening;  and  a 
recent  writer  has  placed  the  period 
between  the  second  and  third  stages 
at  three  years.  Later,  from  a  change 
of  diet  or  otherwise,  all  the  symptoms 
gradually  subside  or  disappear  entire- 
ly, and  nothing  remains  but  the  de- 
formed limbs. 

Treatment. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding 
the  cause  and  nature  of  this  affliction, 
it  follows  that  mothers  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  with  children  to  whom 
a  proper  human  milk  diet  cannot  be 
administered,  lest  they  be  compelled 
later  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  with 
unsightly  limbs,  or  submit  them  to 
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operations  which  we,  as  surgeons,  are 
compelled  to  perform  for  their  cor- 
rection. 

In  a  "hand-fed"  child  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  diet  is  most  essential. 
The  choice  should  in  all  cases  be  left 
to  a  competent  physician. 

The  child  should  be  taken  regularly 
into  the  open  air;  proper  bathing 
should  be  instituted  to  keep  the  skin 
in  good  condition ;  the  limbs  should  be 
rubbed  with  bathing  whiskey,  and  all 
approved  hygienic  methods  should  be 
systematically  and  persistently  em- 
ployed. Such  children  should  be  kept 
off  their  feet  longer  than  those  prop- 
erly fed,  and  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
or  walk  until  they  show  a  strong  in- 
clination to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  lions,  cod- 
liver  oil,  milk,  and  powdered  bones 
brought  about  the  cure,  and  so  with 
children  it  is  a  specific,  and  to  it  we 
add  compound  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites,  and  milk  as  above  prepared. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  habit  to  omit 


the  oil  during  the  three  summer 
months  and  depend  entirely  upon  the 
other  remedies.  Other  medicines,  if 
required,  should  be  prescribed  by  a 
physician. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy,  which  is 
shared  by  some  medical  men,  that  these 
deformities  will  be  in  time  "outgrown" 
— an  idea  as  pernicious  in  practice  as 
it  is  unsound  in  principle.  A  few 
children  may  have  grown  out  of  them, 
but  the  proportion  is  too  small  to  allow 
any  child  to  go  uncared  for,  as  every 
observant  person  who  looks  about  him 
can  see. 

While  in  the  soft  stage  crooked 
limbs  may  be  restrained  from  growing 
worse  by  proper  mechanical  supports, 
and  may  be  bent  into  better  position ; 
but,  after  hardening  has  commenced, 
nothing  offers  any  relief  but  correct 
surgical  interference.  Therefore  are 
we  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
early  care  and  prompt  recognition  of 
this  affection. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the  Farm.— V 


Xot  only  out  of  doors  do  we  in- 
struct and  employ  our  little  children 
on  the  farm ;  they  often  are  our  help- 
ing companions  in  the  house  as  well ; 
the  kitchen  has  for  them  a  special  at- 
traction. To  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  delights 
them  frequently  as  much  as  any- 
thing we  can  devise  for  their  amuse- 
ment. 

The  farm  kitchen  does  not,  of 
necessity,  differ  greatly  from  the 
kitchen  of  the  city  home,  unless  it  be 
that  it  is  more  extensively  used,  be- 
cause all  the  cooking  and  baking 
must  be  done  at  home ;  then  there  is 
usually  a  quantity  of  fruit  that  can- 
not otherwise  be  disposed  of  to  be 
preserved  in  some  way  for  winter 
use.  When  monther  enters  the 
kitchen,  intending  to  establish  the 
kindergarten  there,  suitable  work 
must  at  once  be  given  to  the  little 
cooks.  If  they  are  left  unemployed 
they  will  presently  prove  an  annoy- 
ance— idle  children  always  are.  as 
many  mothers  know  from  sad  ex- 
perience. One  thing  necessarv.  in 
the  kitchen  as  well  as  other  rooms 
where  children  spend  much  of  their 
time,  is  furniture  suited  to  their  size. 
A  low  table  and  low  chairs  are  indis- 
pensable.   I  have  often  wondered  at 


the  entire  absence  of  children's  fur- 
niture in  households  where  ample 
provision  was  made  for  many  less 
important  comforts.  Suppose  we 
grown  people  had  to  climb  up  into 
chairs  that  were  intended  for  persons 
two  or  three  times  our  size,  how  un- 
comfortable we  should  feel,  and  how 
little  inclined  to  work  if  we  had  to 
keep  our  arms  constantly  in  an  ele- 
vated position  in  order  to  reach  the 
table.  Plain  chairs  and  tables,  such 
as  little  boys  and  girls  need  to  have 
in  the  kitchen,  are  very  cheap,  and 
few  homes  need  be  without  them. 
Having  a  place  of  their  own  wherein 
to  work,  our  large  table,  with  its 
contents,  is' comparatively  safe  from 
little  meddling  busy-bodies.  Each 
child  should  have  hanging  in  the 
kitchen  ready  for  use  a  long,  wide 
apron  to  cover  all  its  garments,  so 
that  no  damage  to  clothing  need  be 
feared.  The  hands,  of  course,  must 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  the 
children  are  ready  for  work. 

This  is  bread-baking  day.  The 
little  ones  may  each  knead  a  piece  of 
dough  and  mould  it  into  small  loaves 
or  rolls  :  the  process  of  mixing  the 
dough  lies  beyond  the  kindergarten 
years,  I  think.  Let  the  children 
often  name  all  the  cereals  they  are 
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acquainted  with  and  the  places 
where  they  have  seen  them  grow. 
Then  we  may  extend  our  conversa- 
tion to  other  uses  made  of  grain : 
Oats,  mainly  used  for  feeding  horses 
and  cattle ;  barley,  a  chief  ingredient 
of  beer ;  rye  made  into  whiskey,  etc. 
The  story  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  sim- 
ply told,  in  connection  with  cereals, 
will  be  listened  to  with  great  inter- 
est by  the  children,  and  surely  be  re- 
membered if  told  several  times,  and 
then  repeated  by  the  little  ones. 
They  do  not  crave  new  stories — on 
the  contrary,  the  more  familiar  they 
become  with  a  story  the  better  it 
pleases  them — a  well  known  tale  seems 
to  be  to  them  what  an  old  familiar  mel- 
ody is  to  us. 

If  there  is  a  flour  mill  within  reach 
our  litle  pupils  should  be  taken  to 
see  how  flour  is  made ;  a  visit  to  the 
bakery  would  also  prove  beneficial 
to  their  inquiring  minds.  In  fact, 
farmers'  children  can  gain  much 
practical  knowledge  by  occasional 
visits  to  all  the  industries  represent- 
ed in  a  neighboring  country  town. 
There  is  usaully  a  printer,  black- 
smith, tinsmith,  goldsmith,  carpen- 
ter, painter,  butcher  and  shoemaker, 
besides  the  miller  and  baker  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Such  visits  may 
be  made  perfect  pleasure  trips  for 
little  children.  Having  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  to  be  in- 
spected, and  having  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  him,  the  little  visi- 
tors, accompanied  by  their  mother 
or  father,  are  always  treated  with 
much  courtesy ;  information  is  gen- 
erally given  them  very  liberally  and 


their  questions  answered  cheerfully^ 
They  often  carry  home  keepsakes  by 
which  to  remember  their  visit,  such 
as  a  card  or  paper  they  saw  printed, 
a  piece  of  tin  or  an  old  clock  spring. 
Such  gifts  children  prize  highly  and 
keep  for  a  long  time  among  their 
special  treasures. 

When  cakes  are  baked,  our  little 
cooks  can  be  made  to  do  excellent 
service ;  they  become  quite  skillful 
in  beating  eggs,  sifting  flour,  butter- 
ing moulds,  steaming  raisins,  etc. 
They  can  learn  to  mix  a  small  cake 
without  any  assistance,  weighing 
the  ingredients  on  a  small  scale  or 
measuring  them  in  a  small  cup. 
They  should  use  the  same  recipe 
until  they  knew  it  perfectly,  then 
another  and  so  on.  Lessons  in  cake 
baking  may  be  made  progressive,, 
each  following  recipe  to  be  some- 
what more  complicated  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  Let  them  advance  very 
slowly;  there  need  be  no  hurry.  If 
children  learn  to  mix  one  kind  of 
cake  in  six  months,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years,  they  will 
know  the  recipes  of  ten  different 
cakes  by  the  time  they  reach  their 
ninth  or  tenth  year;  and  will  not 
every  one  consider  that  a  wonderful 
accomplishment  in  so  young  a  child? 
A.  self-made  cake  with  some  pretty 
decoration  always  forms  a  much  ap- 
preciated birthday  or  Christmas 
present  for  papa,  uncle,  auntie  or 
friend.  All  presents  that  children 
give  should  be  either  the  work  of 
their  own  hands  or  bought  with 
their  own  money ;  then  the  praise 
and  thanks  bestowed  on  them  will 
stimulate  them  to  further  exertions 
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or  increase  their  willingness  to 
spend  some  of  their  small  funds  for 
the  pleasure  of  others.  I  hope  our 
simple-minded  country  children  may 
never  learn  the  deceit  I  have  so 
often  seen  practiced  by  well-mean- 
ing, though  unwise  parents,  who 
buy  presents  for  their  children  to 
give  to  friends  or  relatives  on  festive 
occasions.  If  a  present  is  bought 
without  the  child's  previous  knowl- 
edge or  wish,  and  with  some  one 
else's  money,  what  merit  has  the 
child  in  the  giving,  and  what  right 
to  accept  the  receiver's  warm  terms 
of  pleasure  and  praise? 

In  preparing  vegetables  for  cook- 
ing, our  little  ones  may  be  also  made 
quite  helpful.  They  can  make  but 
little  use  of  the  knife  while  so  young, 
but  they  may  wash  potatoes  and 
other  root  vegetables  while  we  do 
the  peeling.  W  hen  there  are  peas  to 
hull,  beans  to  string,  cherries  to 
seed,  strawberries  to  stem  or  apples 
to  peel,  we  are  glad  to  exchange  the 
hot  kitchen  for  the  cool  piazza  or 
some  other  shady  spot  to  work  in. 
Our  little  cooks  are  sure  to  crowd 
around  us  to  help.  They  know 
mamma  will  tell  them  a  story,  play 
a  game  of  guessing  or  some  other 
mode  of  amusement  while  the  work 
is  in  progress.  The  time  consumed 
by  any  mechanical  work  can  often 
be  employed  for  the  mental  culture 
of  our  little  ones  as  well,  and  the 
teaching,  if  skillfully  done,  will  give 
both  work  and  study  the  appearance 
of  play ;  both  will  be  sought  by  our 
little  pupils  rather  than  shunned. 

Peelings  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
the   children  may  use  for  feeding 


their  pet  animals,  if  they  have  any. 
White  rabbits,  guinea  pigs  or  squir- 
rels can  be  kept  on  a  farm  writh  little 
trouble  and  expense ;  they  furnish 
our  little  ones  much  amusement  and 
many  opportunities  for  observing 
their  habits.  They  will  see,  for  ex- 
ample, that  mamma  rabbit  pulls  her 
own  hair  to  make  a  soft,  warm  bed 
for  her  naked,  feeble  young,  and  this 
warm  hair  clings  to  her  babies  like  a 
coat  of  fur.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
curious  facts  our  children  may  learn 
about  their  little'  pets. 

Carrying  firewood  to  the  kitchen 
is  a  task  that  farmers'  children  are 
usually  expected  to  perform,  though 
they  but  rarely  do  it  cheerfully.  I 
have  devised  a  plan  for  turning  this 
work  into  play,  and  am  always  sup- 
plied with  fuel  without  any  trouble. 
The  wood-pile,  about  twenty  steps 
from  the  house,  is  a  neighboring 
town;  the  little  wagon  is  the  train; 
the  children  are  the  engineer  and 
fireman.  I  give  orders  that  the  men 
make  ready  the  train  and  get  a  car- 
load of  lumber  from  Blanktown.  A 
moment  later  the  whistle  is  heard, 
the  bell  is  rung  and  the  train  set  in 
motion  with  considerable  puffing,  to 
make  the  whole  performance  appear 
like  a  reality.  The  little  ones  take 
great  pride  in  making  fast  time,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  return  of 
the  train  is  announced,  the  brake- 
man  calling  aloud  the  name  of  the 
station.  The  work  of  the  trainmen 
being  accomplished.  I  tell  them  to 
hire  a  strong  man  to  unload  the  cars. 
Children  usually  consider  strength  a 
special  merit  and  will  go  to  the  work 
with  airs  of  great  importance. 
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There  is  no  necessity,  nor  do  I 
deem  it  desirable,  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  employing  small 
children  on  a  farm  or  in  the  house. 
The  city  kindergarten  uses  the  same 
material  for  both  sexes,  why  should 
not  we?  Boys  like  to  learn  some- 
thing of  cooking,  sewing  and  house- 
work, while  handling  garden  or 
other  tools  can  do  our  little  girls  no 
harm,  and  the  healthy  exercise  of 
their  use  will  surely  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  weaker  sex. 

Not  infrequently  mother  finds  her 
little  pupils  follow  her  into  the 
dairy.  Most  of  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment requires  more  strength  and 
skill  than  they  have  as  yet  attained, 
unless  they  have  a  little  dairy  of 
their  own,  which  can  be  managed 
without  much  trouble.  Half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  small  tin  pans  are  placed  on 
a  low  shelf  within  the  children's 
easy  reach ;  these  are  filled,  one  or 


two  at  a  time,  at  each  milking.  If 
there  are  several  children  it  is  best 
to  let  them  be  dairymaid  or  man  in 
turns.  They  can  gather  the  cream 
into  a  small  jar,  skimming  a  few  of 
their  pans  each  day.  A  small  churn 
can  be  made  for  them  of  tin ;  toy 
churns  are  usually  unsatisfactory. 
Lifting  from  the  churn  the  small 
lump  of  butter,  each  time  our  little 
workers  succeed  in  making  some  is, 
of  course,  a  happy  event,  and  mould- 
ing it  into  a  ball  or  roll  (cylinder 
shaped)  is  a  good  exercise  and  one 
that  they  much  delight  in. 

Where  the  dairy  on  the  farm  is 
only  intended  to  provide  the  family 
with  its  produce,  and  the  churning 
is  done  in  small  quantities,  the  chil- 
dren may  often  work  the  churn  in 
turns ;  such  work  must  always  be 
made  attractive  in  some  way  or  be 
voluntary,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
cheerful  spirit. 


Baby's  Wardrobe, 


Washing  Baby's  Flannels. 

I. 

So  few  baby  flannels  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  softness,  size  and 
beauty,  that  I  beg  space  to  tell  my 
experience  in  order  to  help  any 
mother  who  needs  to  know  how  to 
avoid  this  unnecessary  spoiling  in 
the  wash.  Before  my  baby  was 
born,  when  I  was  making  up  the 
dainty  embroidered  flannel  garments 
for  its  wardrobe,  kind  mothers  of 
families  warned  me  to  use  these 
things  as  long  as  possible  without 


washing,  because  "they  will  never 
look  the  same  afterward."  Just  be- 
fore the  baby  came,  however,  a 
friend  called  upon  me  who  related 
the  great  success  in  keeping  her  own 
pretty  flannels  intact  by  washing 
them  out  herself  in  the  basin  after 
the  following  method :  Take  hot 
water,  as  hot  or  hotter  than  the  hand 
can  bear.  Put  into  it  ammonia 
(household  ammonia)  at  the  rate  of 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water; 
make  this  a  suds  with  good  soap  and 
then  put  in  the  flannels  one  by  one, 
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having  water  enough  to  cover  all. 
This  being  done,  leave  them  to  soak 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  not  allow- 
ing the  water  to  grow  cold,  however. 
Then  take  them  up  one  by  one  and 
rub  any  spots  that  remain,  using  the 
hands  always  in  preference  to  a 
washboard  where  hand-rubbing  will 
suffice.  Squeeze  out  this  first  water 
{not  wringing)  and  put  the  flannels 
through  two  rinse  waters,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
all  the  waters  the  same.  When 
rinsed,  wring  and  shake  out  each 
piece  thoroughly,  pulling  and 
stretching  it  into  original  shape ; 
then  hang  up  to  dry  beside  a  fire  or 
over  a  heater.  (Never  take  flannels 
out  of  hot  water  and  hang  them  in 
cold  air.  never  allow  them  to  lie 
around  wet  before  hanging  in  a 
quick-drying  place.) 

W  hen  flannels  are  nearly  dry,  iron 
them  smoothly.  Never  allow  them 
to  dry  and  then  sprinkle  them  down 
like  other  clothes.    This  is  fatal. 

After  ironing,  hang  them  in  a  hot, 
dry  place  to  air,  and  do  not  put  them 
on  the  baby  until  next  day.  Flan- 
nels shrink,  harden  and  thicken  from 
being  subjected  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  from  being  rubbed 
on  a  board  and  washed  with  com- 
mon soap  and  put  into  cool  rinse 
water,  and  from  being  allowed  to 
remain  wet  after  being  washed,  be- 
fore drying — to  say  nothing  of  slow 
drying,  sprinkling  and  the  rest  of 
it.  M.  S. 

II. 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways 
of  washing  flannel  as  there  are  kinds 
of  flannel  to  wash ;  but  the  two  ways 


from  which  we  have  seen  the  best 
results  are :  First,  to  wash  and  rinse 
the  articles  in  water  of  exactly  the 
same  temperature — not  very  hot — 
and  to  iron  before  quite  dry ;  second, 
to  wash  in  water  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear  and  press  when  very  damp. 
Good  soap  should  be  used  for  all  wool 
materials ;  but  even  that  should  never 
be  rubbed  on  the  garment,  but  merely 
employed  to  make  suds.  Flannels 
that  have  been  badly  pulled  can  be 
made  soft  again  by  following  these 
processes.  B. 
A  Night  Jacket. 

During  the  autumn  mornings 
Baby  would  often  waken  quite 
hoarse.  I  thought  the  reason  must 
be  that  her  chest  and  shoulders  were 
not  sufficiently  covered,  as  it  is  al- 
most imposible  to  keep  the  blankets 
tucked  snugly  around  them.  Tak- 
ing some  pieces  of  gray  flannel  from 
my  bundle-drawer,  I  cut  out  a 
jacket  coming  down  a  little  below 
the  waist  line.  This  I  stitched  to- 
gether, feather-stitched  the  seams 
open,  turned  in  the  edges  of  the 
jacket,  finishing  it  with  buttons  and 
button  holes  in  the  back.  I  put  on 
the  jacket  every  night,  letting  it  stay 
on  until  the  house  is  nicely  warmed 
in  the  morning,  usually  until  her 
morning  bath.  From  that  time,  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  her 
being  hoarse  in  the  morning,  unless 
she  had  previously  taken  cold.  J. 

Layette. 

When  furnishing  a  layette  the 
first  consideration  of  every  thought- 
ful woman  is  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  the*  child  for  whom  it  is 
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provided.  Another  important  point 
with  many  women  is  to  combine 
comfort  and  a  certain  amount  of 
daintiness  with  economy,  perhaps 
not  less  of  means  than  of  time  and 
strength.  I  have  kept  these  consid- 
erations in  view  in  submitting  a  list 
of  articles  for  a  baby's  wardrobe 
which  is  sufficiently  ample  in  all  its 
provisions,  and  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  suit  the  means  of  almost 
any  person. 

First,  it  is  best  to  secure  a  full  set 
of  patterns  from  some  reliable  store, 
from  those  who  advertise  in  Baby- 
hood. From  the  directions  accom- 
panying each  pattern  one  can  easily 
calculate  the  amount  of  material  re- 
quired. 

Three  Silk  Bands. — Looseness  in 
infants'  clothing  is  most  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  would  advise  the  use  of  silk 
knitted  bands.  Being  somewhat  elas- 
tic, they  fit  snugly — which  is  desir- 
able— and  allow  free  and  uncon- 
strained action  of  the  body,  thus 
averting  the  discomfort  and  danger 
of  pressing  the  abdomen  too  tightly. 
These  may  be  purchased  read}"  for 
use. 

Six  Linen  Shirts. — These  may  be 
hand  sewed,  made  of  the  softest  linen, 
and  edged  with  the  daintiest  lace. 
Some  mothers  use  soft  woolen  shirts, 
but  physicians  usually  agree  in  saying 
that  the  softest  woolen  shirts  are  a 
little  harsh  at  first  for  the  tender  sur- 
face of  the  baby  flesh.  However,  the 
woolen  shirts  should  be  on  hand,  for 
use  as  soon  as  the  little  one  is  old 
enough  to  be  exposed  to  the  slightest 
draught. 


Four  Pinning  Blankets.  —  These 
garments  may  be  made  of  one  width 
of  flannel,  and  may  be  finished  by 
simply  feather-stitching  a  hem  on 
three  sides.  The  skirt  is  sewed  to  a 
flannel  band,  wide  enough  to  pass 
around  the  body  more  than  once,  and 
tied  with  tape  strings.  These  blan- 
kets are  worn  night  and  day.  They 
are  sometimes  worn  for  a  sjiort  time 
without  a  skirt,  but  they  should  al- 
ways be  worn  with  a  flannel  skirt  to 
guard  against  stains  and  moisture. 
The  garment  can  be  readily  changed 
when  necessary. 

Three  Flannel  Skirts. — Two  for 
every  day  use  may  be  made  of  ordi- 
nary flannel  and  feather-stitched  on 
the  hem.  Two  breadths,  twenty-seven 
inches  long,  are  necessary  for  each 
one ;  or  one  may  buy  flannel  skirting 
with  a  scalloped  edge,  allowing  a  yard 
and  a  half  for  a  skirt,  making  only 
one  seam.  The  best  skirt  may  be  as 
elaborate  as  one's  taste  and  judg- 
ment dictate. 

Four  Cotton  Skirts. — These  may 
be  made  a  yard  long,  of  lawn  or  cam- 
bric, and  trimmed  quite  elaborately 
with  tucks  and  embroidery,  as  this 
length  makes  them  longer  than  the 
gowns  worn  over  them.  Some 
mothers  prefer  to  use  skirts  made  in 
this  way  and  then  provide  less  elab- 
orate wrappers  and  gowns,  since  these 
require  to  be  laundered  more  fre- 
quently. Each  flannel  and  cotton 
skirt  should  be  sewed  to  a  waist  with- 
out sleeves,  and  fastened  loosely  with 
small  safety-pins,  so  that  each  gar- 
ment may  hang  directly  from  the 
shoulders.  If  the  season  is  cold  the 
flannel  skirt  may  have  a  flannel  waist. 
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Five  Cotton  Wrappers. — These  may 
be  made  of  lawn  or  any  soft  material 
and  daintily  trimmed  with  lace  round 
the  neck  and  sleeves.  Lace  is  pre- 
ferred, because  it  is  less  harsh  than 
embroidery. 

Two  Striped  Flannel  Wrappers. — 
These  are  convenient  to  slip  on  at 
various  times,  as  when  baby  makes  a 
visit  to  some  part  of  the  house  where 
the  atmosphere  is  cooler  than  that  of 
its  own  room,  or  when  taken  out  of 
doors  in  warm  weather.  They  are 
made  larger  than  the  white  wrap- 
pers and  are  fastened  only  at  the 
throat,  and  may  be  feather-stitched 
or  otherwise  decorated  on  the  front 
edges  and  around  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt. 

Five  Dresses. — This  number  is  suf- 
ficient if  cotton  wrappers  are  used, 
and  a  nice  robe  is  provided  for  chris- 
tening, etc.  These  may  be  purchased 
ready-made  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
a  deal  of  labor  saved. 

Five  Blankets. — One  of  these  may 
be  handsomely  embroidered  for  best 
use.  two  simply  bound  with  silk  bind- 
ing for  night  wear,  and  two  scalloped 
or  finished  with  a  feather-stitched 
hem  for  every  day.  A  square  of  flan- 
nel is  sufficient  for  one.  When  buy- 
ing flannel,  ask  for  baby  flannel,  as 
it  washes  better. 

Six  Pairs  of  Worsted  Socks. — 
Many  mothers  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  protect  baby's  feet.  Socks 
should  be  worn  night  and  day.  They 
should  be  much  larger  than  the  foot, 
and  the  sock  string  should  be  run  in 
high  above  the  heel  or  they  will  not 
stay  on. 

Three  Night  Gowns. — Comfortable 


night-gowns  for  summer  or  winter 
may  be  made  of  white  outing  flannel. 
A  good  way  to  make  them  is  like  a 
Mother  Hubbard  wrapper,  open  at 
full  length  in  the  back  and  buttoned 
only  as  far  as  the  waist,  so  that  the 
garment  may  be  drawn  apart  when 
the  child  is  laid  in  its  cradle,  thus 
allowing  the  moisture  to  be  absorbed 
by  such  articles  as  may  be  readily 
changed.  This  insures  a  warm,  dry 
night-gown,  which  is  a  luxury  to 
a  baby. 

One  Hundred  Xapkins.  —  This 
number  provides  for  all  emergencies 
and  presupposes  that  no  loving  mo- 
ther will  oblige  her  child  to  wear  a 
patent  rubber  napkin.  They  should 
vary  in  length  from  one  yard  to  a 
yard  and  a  half  and  be  of  proper 
width  to  be  square  when  folded  dou- 
ble. Twenty  of  the  largest  size  may 
be  made  out  of  bird's-eye  lines  for  best 
use.  The  remainder  may  be  made  of  a 
thin  quality  of  cotton  flannel,  such  as  is 
sold  for  seven  cents  a  yard,  particular- 
ly adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  is  soft 
and  easily  laundered. 

Six  Doilies. — These  are  convenient 
to  use  for  a  baby,  as  an  adult  makes  use 
of  a  handkerchief  and  napkin. 

Six  Bibs. — These  may  be  purchased 
ready  made  for  a  small  sum.  They 
are  not  necessary  until  Baby  begins  to 
show  signs  of  teething. 

Sundries. — To  protect  the  mattress 
of  a  cradle  lay  over  it  a  yard  of  rubber 
cloth.  Over  this  lay  a  square  of  wad- 
ded muslin  either  quilted  or  knotted. 
Have  six  of  these  made.  They  are 
also  convenient  to  lay  in  the  lap  while 
holding  the  baby.  A  mother  will  find 
it  expedient  to  have  an  apron  made  of 
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Shaker  flannel  to  wear  while  dressing 
her  baby. 

Nursery  Basket. — Last  of  all  comes 
the  nursery  basket,  a  very  important 
accessory.  It  may  be  wadded,  lined 
with  colored  silesia  and  covered  with 
lace  or  spotted  muslin,  or  otherwise 
fancifully  made.  When  used  the  first 
time  it  should  contain  a  night-gown,  a 


pinning  blanket,  a  square  blanket,  a 
linen  shirt,  a  silk  band,  some  soft  pieces 
of  linen,  a  pincushion  furnished  with 
safety-pins  of  two  sizes,  a  bottle  of 
vaseline,  a  puff-box  containing  corn- 
starch, a  cake  of  pure  soap,  a  soft 
towel — one  of  cheese  cloth  is  generally 
liked — and  a  sponge. 

M.  A.  A.  S. 


The  Decline  of  Sentiment  in  Children. 


The  "material  tendencies  of  the 
age"  are  strikingly  manifested  in 
many  different  ways,  and  in  none 
more  strikngly  than  in  the  change  m 
the  emotional  and  affectionate  na- 
ture of  the  youth  of  the  present  day. 
Those  of  us  in  middle  life  or  old  age 
occasionally  look  back  to  our  own 
youth,  that  of  "a  long  time  ago," 
and  the  instinct  of  comparison  is 
strong  within  us.  Who  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween now  and  then? 

Once  nothing  was  more  common 
among  little  folks  than  the  home- 
sickness consequent  upon  even  a  brief 
absence  from  the  family..  How 
many  children  who  have  cried  to 
"go  a-visiting"  have,  before  twentv- 


four  hours  of  the  visit  had  expired,, 
cried  still  harder  to  be  taken  home 
again?  Nothing  could  console 
them  from  the  separation  from 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, pussie  and  doggie.  How,  years 
after,  when  "wandering  on  a  foreign 
strand,"  they  have  yearned  in  the 
same  way  for  the  home  faces,  count- 
ing the  days  and  years  until  success 
in  business  should  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  cross  oceans  or  deserts 
to  be  "home  again"  once  more. 

Homesickness  is  not  a  desirable 
condition,  nor  one  for  which  a  ten- 
dency should  be  cultivated,  but  the 
cause  of  it  is  the  love  which  is  "the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  poets,  preachers 
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and  philosophers,  has  clone  more 
than  all  other  things  combined  to 
keep  the  earth  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Are  children  ever  homesick  nowa- 
days? Are  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, eager  for  change  and  novelty, 
and  capable  of  enjoying  it  to  the  ut- 
most wherever  they  find  it,  whether 
papa,  mamma,  and  baby  share  the 
pleasure  or  not?  Are  they  not 
quite  philosophical  when  sent  away 
to  boarding  school  or  college,  and 
quite  resigned,  even,  to  spending  the 
vacation  at  the  house  of  some  class- 
mate, rather  than  returning  to  their 
own  homes?  Do  they  not  endure 
with  commendable  equanimity  the 
departure  of  father  or  mother  to 
Europe  or  to  the  West  when  the 
care  of  health  or  the  claims  of  busi- 
ness makes  such  separation  neces- 
sary? It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  each  successive  generation 
of  children  experiences  less  emotion 
than  their  predecessors,  and  that  they 
consequently  enjoy  less  as  they  suffer 
less.  The  bogies  of  the  dark  no  longer 
haunt  the  chamber  to  terrify  them, 
nor  does  Santa  Claus  any  longer 
come  down  the  chimney  to  delight 
them.  The  law  of  compensation 
holds  good  for  the  child  as  for  the 
century,  and  for  much  that  they  have 
lost  they  have  gained  something. 

Think  of  the  conditions  of  the 
age!  Pictures,  books  and  news- 
papers nearly  overwhelm  us :  lec- 
tures, concerts,  entertainments  of  all 
kinds  abound  on  all  sides  of  us  ;  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone  and  the 
phonograph  have  given  an  additional 
and  intoxicating  life  to  us.  Never 
was  there  so  much  intelligence,  am- 


bition, enthusiasm,  pushing  and 
struggling  in  the  world  as  there  is 
to-day;  never  was  there  so  much 
beauty  of  nature  and  of  art,  so  much 
luxury  and  display.  Travel  was 
never  so  habitual,  so  easy,  so  tempt- 
ing. The  atmosphere  of  daily  life, 
even  in  country  towns  remote  from 
the  great  throbbing  centers,  quivers 
with  the  excitement  and  is  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  it  all.  Into  this 
highly  charged  and  intensely  stimu- 
lating intellectual  atmosphere  are 
our  children  born,  a  condition  un- 
dreamed of  when  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  entered  upon  their  in- 
heritance of  the  world.  Where 
there  was  formerly  but  one  toy  for 
the  child,  and  that,  too,  often  hardly 
got,  truly  appreciated,  tenderly  cher- 
ished and  deeply  loved,  there  are 
now  hundreds  easily  attainable,  but 
not  one  which  is  of  any  particular 
value  or  interest.  The  surfeit  of 
picture-books  gives  far  less  pleasure 
than  the  one  single  volume,  fingered 
perhaps  into  tatters,  and  kept  at 
night  under  the  child's  pillow. 
Christmas  brings  children  so  many 
and  such  varied  gifts  that  their 
heads  are  turned  literally,  as  well  as 
figuratively;  they  are  bewildered, 
wearied,  and  too  often  disgusted 
with  the  confused,  and  consequently 
unsatisfactory  assortment. 

Certainly  sensitiveness  in  a  child  is 
a  cause  of  great  suffering,  and  often 
quite  as  much  so  to  the  parents  as  to 
the  child.  The  absorbing  affection 
which  leaves  the  little  one  broken- 
hearted at  a  temporary  separation 
from  father  or  mother  is  something 
to  be  deplored  and  carefully  rea- 
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soned  with.  But  is  there  no  middle 
ground?  In  place  of  the  too  much 
of  human  sentiment  of  former  and 
less  distracting  days,  is  there  not 
great  danger  of  too  little  in  the  arti- 
ficial, kaleidoscopic  life  of  the  pres- 
ent? too  little  love,  respect,  obedi- 
ence, sympathy  and  generosity?  It 
is  a  grave  question  for  parents  to 
consider,  whether  we  do  not  run 


great  risk  under  existing  social  con- 
ditions of  fostering  in  our  children  a 
hard,  cold  and  indifferent  spirit,  an 
independence  of  thought  and  action, 
a  calculating  and  selfish  disposition, 
which,  developed  in  those  who  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  fu- 
ture, will  seriously  hinder  the  moral 
and  spiritual  progress  of  the  race. 

L.  M. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


Experiments  with  Whooping  Cough. 

The  article  on  whooping-cough  in 
a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  recalled 
some  of  my  own  experiences  with  the 
disease.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar,  vomit- 
ing would  take  place  before  the  pa- 
roxysm of  coughing  would  cease,  es- 
pecially during  the  more  severe  stages 

I  observed  that  the  patient  would 
keep  back  the  cough  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; also  that  a  fit  of  coughing  sel- 
dom occurred  during  the  act  of  taking 
food,  or  at  least  not  until  through. 
Should  an  attack  come  on  soon  after 
mating,  the  child  would  throw  up  the 
food  just  taken,  and  the  coughing 
would  stop. 

One  can  anticipate  the  cough  by 
noting  the  effort  made  to  keep  it  back. 


At  such  times  give  the  child  a  drink 
of  milk,  or  some  kind  of  gruel,  so  that 
when  the  coughing  comes  on  the  stom- 
ach will  readily  respond  without  such 
convulsive  action  as  takes  place  when 
that  organ  is  empty.  This  may  seem 
rather  amusing,  and  indeed  may  be 
seriously  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  in  taking  food;  but  in 
this  disease  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  food  with  the  accustomed 
regularity,  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  throw  up  the  food.  At  such  times 
nourishment  must  be  given,  even 
though  it  be  at  an  irregular  time,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  strength. 

Anything,  that  is  not  positively  in- 
jurious, is  of  advantage  in  tending 
to  allay  or  shorten  the  terrible 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  S.  L. 
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In  Anticipation  of  the  Baby. 

Every  mother  will  remember  the 
tender  thoughts  that  prompted  her 
careful  preparation  for  the  first  baby, 
the  baby  that  was  to  bring  such  a 
world  of  new  experiences,  and  her 
loving  anxiety  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary articles  for  her  own  and  her  dar- 
ling's use.  But  as  there  is  not  al- 
ways at  hand  a  confiding  friend,  who 
from  her  personal  knowledge  can  di- 
rect one's  labor,  practicability  is  some- 
times sacrificed  to  prettiness.  Owing 
to  its  reputation  as  the  friend  of  the 
nursery,  Babyhood  became  a  member 
of  our  household  in  the  early  days  of 
fond  expectation,  and  many  were  the 
lessons  treasured  up  for  use  in  the 
days  that  were  to  succeed  the  little 
one's  arrival.  But  he  had  not  yet 
come,  and  our  first  care  was  concern- 
ing his  coming — what  would  be 
needed,  and  how  the  required  articles 
might  be  prepared  with  a  constant 
regard  for  utility  and  economy  of 
time  and  strength.  Possibly  some 
prospective  mother  who  is  now  look- 
ing— as  I  was  a  few  months  since — to 
Babyhood  for  enlightenment,  may 
find  acceptable  the  following  modest 
suggestions  in  addition  to  the  many 
valuable  ones  which  have  preceded. 

Since  the  birth  and  after  care  of  an 
infant  are  at  best  attended  by  much 
hard  work,  all  labor-saving  fore- 
thought will  be  appreciated  by  the 
nurse  and  the  servant,  and  later  by 
the  mother  herself,  if  she  be  one  of 
those  upon  whom  the  chief  duties  of 
nurse  and  housewife  must  devolve. 
For  greater  ease  in  laundering,  the 
baby's  clothes  should  be  simply  made, 
though  of  different  sizes  and  generous 


number.  A  sufficiently  thick  layer  of 
newspapers  makes  a  perfect  protec- 
tion for  the  mattress,  and  reduces  the 
usual  large  washing  to  one  piece — the 
sheet  which  covers  them,  to  secure 
them  in  place.  Much  labor  may  also 
be  saved  by  using  pads  made  of  a 
small  handful  of  absorbent  cotton 
basted  between  two  pieces  of  old 
cloth  four  inches  square.  These  may 
be  placed  inside  the  napkin  without 
the  exertion  of  raising  one's  self,  and 
are  easily  removed  and  burned  when 
saturated. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  neces- 
sary articles  be  handy,  thus  avoiding 
confusion  and  worry  when  time  and 
strength  are  precious.  Mine  were  ar- 
ranged in  Baby's  chiffonier.  The  top 
drawer  was  devoted  to  his  basket, 
with  its  usual  outfit  of  pure  soap  and 
powder,  towels,  sponge,  large  and 
small  safety  pins,  vaseline,  strong  cord 
and  a  roll  of  soft  old  linen  for  the  na- 
vel dressing,  and  a  little  red  plaid 
shawl,  which  I  had  worn  to  school  in 
my  early  childhood,  in  which  to  wrap 
the  little  wanderer  on  his  arrival.  Be- 
side the  basket  lay  his  first  clothes 
in  the  order  in  which  they  would  be 
needed — flannel  band,  shirt,  diapers, 
flannel  petticoat,  slip,  blanket  and 
socks.  In  a  drawer  beneath  were 
several  dozen  diapers  and  pads,  soft 
sponges  for  hot  alcohol  baths,  rubber 
bedpan,  syringes — the  one  for  Baby 
being  a  simple  rubber  bulb  with  short 
vulcanite  pipe — warm  knit  footies  and 
a  white  flannel  invalid's  wrap  with 
feather-stitched  hems,  light  blue 
surah  hood  and  cuffs,  tied  at  the  throat 
with  ribbon  to  match.  This  was  eas- 
ily put  on,  and  entirely  covered  my 
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severely  plain  night-gown  when  it 
was  desirable  to  "dress  up."  Another 
very  useful  thing  which  was  in  readi- 
ness was  a  feeding-cup.  They  may  be 
had  in  beautiful  designs,  those  with 
handle  and  spout  at  right  angles  be- 
ing preferable.  Mine  is  now  in 
requisition  for  Baby's  feeding. 

Much  too  often  the  pre-natal  days 
are  filled  with  endless  embroideries 
and  eye-tiring  stitches,  when  the 
natural  mother-love  might  find  better 
expression  in  methods  for  securing 
the  little  one's  health  and  homespun 
comfort.  Of  the  most  noted  babe  that 
ever  was  born  we  are  told,  "he  was 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes." 

B.  D.  A. 


Mays  Instead  of  Dont's  for  Sunday. 

Those  of  us  mothers  to  whom  Sun- 
day is  the  happiest  and  most  sacred 
day  of  the  week,  long  that  our  chil- 
dren should  learn  to  love  it  too ;  but, 
since  we  wish  to  teach  them  that  it  is 
a  holy  as  well  as  a  happy  day,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  it  all  we 
could  wish  to  the  little  ones,  and  yet 
combine  their  pleasures  with  the 
quietness  and  reverence  which  we  feel 
it  desirable  they  should  observe  as 
becoming  the  sacredness  of  God's  day 
of  rest.  I  have  heard  children  eagerly 
planning  some  new  play  or  amuse- 
ment for  the  morrow,  and  then  sud- 
denly stop  short  with  a  disappointed 
"Oh,  but  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday," 
as  if  that  fact  were  a  damper  to  their 
joy  instead  of  an  added  pleasure. 

Thinking  these  things  over,  I  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  little  ones  were  en- 
trusted to  my  care,  that  my  children's 
Sundays  should  be  happy  days ;  and, 


finding  that  I  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them  so,  I  have  thought  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  ideas  which  helped 
me  might  be  of  use  to  other  mothers ; 
though  life  is  so  varied,  and  both  our 
views  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  our 
family  circumstances  are  so  different, 
that  what  works  well  in  one  home  may 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  another ;  still 
we  may  sometimes  give  help  by  telling 
what  we  have  found  to  answer  in  our 
little  corner  of  the  world. 

The  first  idea  which  came  clearly  to 
my  mind  in  regard  to  the  children's 
Sunday  was  to  make  it  a  day  of  per- 
missions and  not  of  denials.  Children 
dislike  don'ts  and  mustn'ts,  and  just 
as  much  do  they  delight  in  anything, 
howxver  simple,  which  is  kept  as  a 
special  treat  or  privilege.  With  this 
idea  in  mind  we  instituted  when  they 
were  very  little  the  plan  of  Sunday 
toys  and  books,  choosing  those  which 
were  specially  attractive  and  yet  would 
conduce  to  quiet  play ;  as,  for  example 
boxes  of  animals,  and  such  things  as 
the  children  could  play  with  while 
seated  at  the  table,  and  all  their  pretti- 
est books.  These  were  kept  separate 
from  their  every-day  toys,  and  only 
allowed  to  be  played  with  on  Sunday. 
Even  the  very  little  ones  very  soon 
learned  to  look  forward  to  this,  and  no 
sooner  is  breakfast  over  on  Sunday 
morning  than  the  demand  for  the  best 
books  and  toys  begins.  This  very 
largely  obviates  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  ask  them  not  to  play  roughly  or 
noisily,  for  they  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  weekly  treat 
that  they  do  not  think  about  or  crave 
their  every-day  occupations.  Dolls  we 
have  never  forbidden  on  Sunday,  for 
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they  are  regarded  as  children  by  my 
little  mothers ;  and,  of  course,  when 
their  mammas  play  quietly  the  dollies 
do  so  too.  and  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  an  unnecessary  deprivation  to 
consign  them  to  sleep  or  oblivion  on 
this  day.  Indeed,  with  us  it  is  dollies' 
as  well  as  little  mothers'  gala  day,  for 
it  is  the  one  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  children  are  allowed  to  bring  their 
dolls  with  them  to  the  table.  We  now 
try  to  make  the  Sunday  meals  attract- 
ive by  having  some  specially  nice  des- 
sert and  an  extra  allowance  of  cake  or 
jam  with  their  usually  very  plain  sup- 
per. 

As  they  have  grown  older  other 
privileges  have  by  degrees  been  add- 
ed. Going  to  Sunday-school  and  to 
morning  service  is  always  spoken  of 
and  looked  upon  as  a  great  treat ;  then 
on  Sunday,  if  they  have  time  on  their 
hands  indoors,  they  are  allowed  to 
draw  out  and  color  texts,  which  they 
keep  to  give  their  friends  or  to  paste 
in  the  scrapbooks  they  are  fond  of 
making.  Pricking  outlined  texts  is  a 
Sunday  amusement  very  popular 
with  the  quite  little  ones. 

Another  thing  which  is  a  great  help 
in  making  Sunday  happy  is  that 
"father"  is  at  home  all  day  ;  after  din- 
ner the  children  have  him  all  to  them- 
selves for  about  an  hour,  when  he 
hears  them  repeat  verses  they  have 
been  learning  through  the  week,  and 
reads  and  talks  to  them.  "Mother," 
too,  though  she  always  reads  some 
nice  story-book  for  half  an  hour  every 
evening,  lays  the  usual  book  aside  and 
tries  to  have  some  short  and  specially 
nice  tale  for  Sunday  reading;  for  the 
charm  of  the  thing  to  the  children 


seems  to  be  in  the  variety,  and  how- 
ever much  they  like  their  week-days 
the  fact  that  everything  on  Sunday  is 
a  little  different  seems  to  give  fresh- 
ness and  therefore  enjoyment  to  its 
occupations. 

Of  course  we  teach  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  why  we  make 
Sunday  different,  placing  it  upon  what 
seems  to  us  the  real  fundamental 
ground  for  the  observance  of  a  Sab- 
bath, viz.,  that  men  need  a  day  of  rest, 
and  that  therefore  God  in  His  wisdom 
and  love  planned  one  day  in  seven  for 
our  refreshment,  and  allows  us  on  that 
day  to  rest  from  our  ordinary  work. 
This,  too,  is  made  the  ground  of  any 
restriction,  if  such  become  necessary, 
of  noisy  play — not  so  much  that  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  do  it,  for  that  they 
could  not  understand — but  that  as  it 
is  everybody's  resting  day  they  ought 
to  be  as  quiet  and  give  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  so  that  father  and  mother 
and  nurse  and  all  the  grown-up  people 
may  have  a  quiet,  restful  time. 

My  children  are  quite  young,  and  I 
hope  as  they  grow  older  to  teach  them 
to  love  Sunday  for  higher  reasons 
than  best  toys  and  nice  desserts ;  but 
when  I  asked  them  the  other  day, 
"Which  day  of  all  the  week  do  you 
like  best,  children?"  and  received  the 
unanimous  response,  "Sunday,"  I  felt 
that  something  had  already  been 
gained.  "But  tell  me,"  I  urged,  "why 
you  like  it  best?"  "Because  we  have 
no  school,  except  that  we  may  go  to 
Sunday-school,  and  we  like  that,"  re- 
plied the  eldest  girl  of  eight  years. 
"Father  is  at  home  all  day,  and  he 
reads  to  us  after  dinner,"  says  our  lit- 
tle lassie  of  six ;  "and  you  let  us  paint 
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texts  and  have  all  our  best  books  to 
look  at,"  adds  our  sunny  boy,  who  is 
a  year  younger.  So  they  all  find  Sun- 
day a  happy  day,  and  their  answers 
encouraged  me  to  write  these  few  sug- 
gestions to  Babyhood. 

A.  S.  G. 


"Shorten  the  Time  from  the  Cow  to  the 
Baby." 

It  is  well  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  12-hour  milk  is  worth  very 
much  more  from  a  dietetic  stand- 
point than  24-hour  milk.  Milk  may 
be  unfit  food  for  the  young  many 
hours  before  it  becomes  sour  to  the 
taste.  Milk  begins  to  deteriorate,  as 
to  its  digestibility  and  wholesomeness, 
from  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  for 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  bac- 
teria. In  24  hours  after  being  drawn, 
unless  checked  by  cold,  there  will  be 
400,000  microorganisms  in  each  tea- 


spoonful  of  milk.  Souring  is  due  not 
only  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  which 
have  fed  and  multiplied  on  the  nutri- 
tive constituents  of  the  milk,  thereby 
reducing  its  food  value,  but  to  their 
production  of  a  special  souring  (lac- 
tic) acid  and  other  poisons.  Old  milk 
not  only  starves  the  young,  but  it  poi- 
sons them.  All  milk  intended  for  the 
use  of  children  should  be  bottled  in 
the  country,  immediately  after  having 
been  thoroughly  cooled.  The  bottles 
should  be  packed  in  broken  ice  and 
shipped  to  consumers  within  12  hours 
after  bottling.  A  recent  medical  writer 
declares  that  no  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted making  the  delivery  of  24-hour 
to  36-hour  old  milk  illegal  until  the 
public  is  educated  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  evils  of  stale  milk  and  its  murder- 
ous efTects  upon  the  young.  The  writer 
concludes  his  paper  with  the  quotation 
from  Lord  Derby:  "Sanitary  educa- 
tion is  more  important  than  sanitary 
legislation." 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
hare  been  used  by  my  baby  boyj  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  gHKft 

"THE  BEST  Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 


and  Bowel  Trouble. 


Xleansing 
.THE  BEST* 


Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,        -       New  York 


I 


CAR MEL  SOAP 

is  made  from  pure  Olive  Oil  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  where 
the  olives  grow,  and  sent  to  this  coun- 
try by  a  Mission  Society  who  make  and 
export  this  soap  to  the  United  States  as 
a  means  of  support.  It  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth  and  being  absolutely 
pure  is  highly  recommended  by  physi- 
cians for  use  in  the  Nursery,  Toilet  and 
Bath. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  First-class  Gro- 
cers, 10  cents  per  cake.   Imported  by 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  EfiSfr 


INFANT  FEEDING  IN  SUMMER 

The  problem  of  infant  feeding  becomes  more  serious  with  the  advent  of  the  hot  months. 
The  milk  supply  of  most  communities  is  bad  enough  at  all  times,  but  in  summer  it  presents 
grave  dangers  to  the  bottle-fed  infant. 

Mosc  dairy  milk,  peddled  from  house  to  house,  is  exposed  to  contamination  and  contains 
millions  of  bacteria,  and  the  use  of  dangerous  preservatives  is  not  uncommon.  Even  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger. 

The  sensible  solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

HIGHLAND  BRAND  EVAPORATED  CREAM 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms — reaching  the  factory  in  the 
shortest  time  after  leaving  the  cow,  and  handled  with  most  scrupulous  cleanliness — and  sterilized 
and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  absolute  protection 
against  all  germs  and  other  impurities.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  food 
for  infants  and  invalids. 

Send  for  samples  and  literature.       HELVETIA  MILK  OOHDEN8INQ  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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Flashlight  Signs. 

A  new  form  of  electric  sign  has  been 
introduced  in  this  city  lately,  which 
should  be  suppressed  now  before 
it  becomes  general.  We  refer  to  the 
large-lettered  electric  light  sign  which 
flashes  out  brilliantly  for  a  few  seconds 
and  is  then  extinguished  for  an  equal 
period.  The  effect  of  this  alternation 
of  light  and  darkness  is  most  trying, 
not  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by, 
but  also  and  especially  to  residents  in 
the  neighborhood  whose  windows  look 
out  on  the  signs.  One  may  sleep  in  a 
bright  light  or  in  darkness,  but  no 
•nerves  can  stand  the  strain  of  a  mo- 
mentary illumination  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  recurring  several  times  a 
minute.  This  is  a  nuisance  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  province 
of  the  Board  of  Health  to  abolish,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  well  give  his 
attention  to  it  while  as  yet  the  offen- 
ders are  few. — New  York  Medical 
Record. 


A  Word  About  Nipples. 

Attention  to  this  portion  of  the  feed- 
ing apparatus  is  very  important,  as  the 
cause  of  sore  mouth  and  tongue  and 
gums  can  frequently  be  traced  to  an 
infected  nipple.  The  nipples  are  there- 
fore to  be  boiled,  immediately  after 
being  used  in  plain  water  to  which  a 
pinch  of  salt  has  been  added,  and  al- 
lowed to  soak  in  salt  water  until  ready 
for  use.  Before  putting  a  nipple  on 
the  bottle,  a  good  plan  is  to  soak  it  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  plain 
sterilized  (boiled)  water,  and  when 
the  cotton  stopper  is  removed  the  nip- 
ple should  immediately  cover  the  bot- 
tle.— Medical  Record. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am' so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it" 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The.  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Ma.ii. 


The  Protective  Power  of  Vaccination. 

J.  T.  C.  Xash  admitted  a  young  wo- 
man to  the  hospital  with  smallpox,  and 
as  there  was  no  place  where  her  baby 
of  six  months  could  be  taken  care  of 
outside  of  the  hospital,  and  as  the  in- 
fant's arm  revealed  three  typical  full- 
sized  vaccination  scars  of  a  satisfac- 
tory nature,  it  was  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital with  its  mother.  In  spite  of  its 
tender  age,  and  the  concentrated  poi- 
son of  smallpox  in  which  it  lived  at 
the  hospital,  it  remained  perfectly 
well.  The  writer  thinks  that  this  case 
offers  striking  testimony  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination  in  affording  pro- 
tection against  smallpox  during  a 
most  susceptible  time  of  life. 
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Retarded  Development  of  Speech  in  Young 
Children. 

G.  Hudson-Makuen  gives  the  de- 
tails of  one  case  and  presents  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  on  the  general  sub- 
ject: (1)  Retarded  development  of 
speech  in  young  children  may  be  the 
result  of  structural  irregularities  in  the 
peripheral  organs,  impaired  respira- 
tion due  to  nasal,  postnasal  and 
phayrngeal  obstructions,  paresis  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  not  infrequently  to  some  disturb- 
ance of  hearing  not  necessarily 
amounting  to  absolute  deafness.  (2) 
Retarded  development  of  speech  al- 
ways results  in  defective  mentality. 
(3)  The  treatment  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  any  obstruction  that  may 
exist  in  the  peripheral  organs  and  in 
the  systematic  training  of  the  auditory 
and  speech  centers  by  the  use  of  spe- 
cially prepared  vocal  exercises.  (4) 
A  child  may  be  taught  to  hear  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  he  is  taught 
to  read  and  write. 


Government  Physicians. 

One  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  Zurich, 
is  about  to  try,  according  to  report,  the 
experiment,  decidedly  more  interest- 
ing than  hopeful,  of  creating  a  medi- 
cal service  fund  by  taxing  every  citi- 
zen 86  cents  a  year,  and  with  this 
money  employing  something  like  fifty 
physicians,  who  will  respond  to  all 
calls  without  further  remuneration. 
There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  ex- 
periment will  be  a  success,  however, 
for  the  practical  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  such  a  plan  could  hardly  be  over- 
come.— The  Times. 


The  Delicate  Skin 
of  Children 
Requires 

the  use  of  a  soap  that  combines 
healing,  cleansing,  sweetening 
and    disinfecting  qualities. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  not  only  a  fine  toilet  soap, 
but  is  a  specific  for  skin  and 
scalp  diseases.    Cures  chafings, 
skin  eruptions,  dandruff. 

Use  It  Da.ily 
irv  the  Nursery. 

Recommended  by  physicians. 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  mailed  for  30c.  by 
The  C.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pike's  Toothache  Drops  cure  in  one  minute. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT  1 
BEST  BUBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gnm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tima. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
w£:  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  j— 
with  the  M  Tyrian  "  we  will  mo4 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  maaafactam  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  **  Worth  Keadiof^  FBI 
ITER  *  RUBBER  (MX,  ind^er 
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These  pictures  of  Joseph  Kradoska 
of  1913  East  Willard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  at  five  months 
and  as  he  looks  now,  show 

f   the  wonderful  health  and 

1  splendid  physique 


ESKAYS  FOOD 

brought  to  this  starving  baby  after 
all  hope  of  his  recovery 
had  been  abandoned. 


What  ESKAY'S  FOOD  has  done  for  this 
and  other  starved  babies,  whose  lives  were 
despaired  of  before  its  use,  it  will  do  for 
your  baby,  as  its  nourishing  properties, 
demonstrated  in  so  marked  a  way  in  these 
pictures,  will  not  only  bring  back  the  rose; 
to  the  cheeks  of  those  babies  who  have  lost 
them,  but  keep  them  for  those  who  are  well, 
and  make  increasingly  healthy,  strong  and 
happy  all  who  use  this  perfect  nourishment. 


The  reasons  why  it  should  be  used,  together  with  many 
testimonials  from  grateful  mothers  whose  children's  lives 
have  been  saved  by  ESKAY'S  FOOD,  are  given  in  our 
splendid  book,  ' '  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby, ' '  which  is 
sent  FREE  With  a  generous  trial  sample  of  ESKAY'S 

FOOD.    SEND  POSTAL  TO-DAY. 

SMITH,  KLINE      FRENCH  CO. 

45  b    Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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The  Necessity  for  a  Periodical  Examination 
of  the  Apparently  Healthy. 

Alexander  MacKenzie  Campbell 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  He  divides  society 
into  three  classes :  the  perfectly  heal- 
thy, the  apparently  healthy,  the  un- 
healthy. The  number  of  individuals 
who  have  no  subjective  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  diseased,  but  who, 
on  examination,  are  found  to  be  in  the 
third  class,  is  very  large.  The  writer 
cites  several  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  his  own  observation,  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  on  presenting 
themselves  for  examination,  have  been 
found  to  be  suffering  from  serious 
lesions  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  fol- 
lowing order  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion has  been  suggested :  Examina- 
tion of  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  di- 
gestive, and  urinary  apparatus,  and, 
finally,  examination  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  writer  recapitulates  as 
follows:  Physicians  have  a  tremend- 
ous responsibility  in  keeping  people 
well.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  peo- 
ple enjoy  perfect  health.  Physicians 
should  educate  people  in  apparent 
health  to  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
themselves  to  a  periodical  physical 
examination.  This  examination,  made 
at  least  yearly,  should  be  careful  and 
systematic,  and  should  embrace  all  of 
the  approved  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical tests  for  the  diagnosis  of 
disease. — Detroit  Medical  Journal 


Six  Children  in  One  Year. 

The  Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten 
announces  that  Frau  Hilgen  of  Trost- 
berg,  in  Bavaria,  has  borne  no  less 
than  six  children  in  one  year.  She 
was  delivered  of  triplets  last  January, 
and  bore  triplets  again  this  December. 


_    .-y,  rW^^T      is  easily  injured 

)   \        J^^^F     by  the  use  of  strong  | 
soap.  For  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  Heiskell's  Ointment,  it  makes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists ;  soap  25c  ;  ointment,  50c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  Hollo  way  «fc  Co.,  15      6th  St.,  Philadelphia 


To  prepare  chestnuts  for  cooking 
score  each  shell  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  scald  them  in  boiling  water.  Then 
shake  them  over  the  fire  in  a  little  but- 
ter for  several  minutes.  The  skins 
will  come  off  with  the  shells.  If  the 
nuts  are  to  be  mashed,  boil  them  in 
milk  until  they  are  tender  and  pro- 
ceed exactly  as  with  potato. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

Now  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  Si. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  V 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


il.OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


$'t''tMl..t''|M|..t'»'t..I..t..t..t''t"t''t"t''I"t''t''l''Int''t'<»t>>t'f 

4g» 

j|  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


S  :: 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 
Swelling  of  Tissues* 
Irritating  Crusts* 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
tarrh* 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages* 

Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 

Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
(  Headaches* 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 

Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities* 

Troublesome  Sneezing. 

u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 

"What  a  Cough  May  Mean* 

Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


4*  4$» 

j  I  Treatment  of  Catarrh? 


♦ »    Preventive  Treatment. 
J I    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam 

♦  lage* 

J  J    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays* 
i    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  * 
v  1  Stages  of  Catarrh* 

♦  t  Atomizers. 

i  ♦  Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  % 
♦ting. 

j|    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
4 »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
4 1  Interrupted, 
j  ►    A  Stronger  Solution* 
4  f    When   a  Specialist  Should  be  ? 

♦  I  Consulted. 

< ;  A  Treatment  for  Excessive  *§» 
i  *  Secretions. 

J \    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
J  [    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh*  |j 
4  *    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
JI    Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 
4 »    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  ^ 
i !  sil.  and  Treatment. 
J ;    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  i 

♦  ♦  Conditions. 


How 


Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Care  of  the  Mouth. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  body  is  so 
often  neglected  as  the  mouth ;  especial- 
ly is  this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. A  mother  who  will  religiously 
bathe  her  child  and  keep  its  body 
sweet  and  clean  will  often  fail  to 
cleanse  its  mouth.  A  new-born  infant 
should  have  its  mouth  washed  after 
each  feeding;  a  soft  cloth  wet  in  a 
weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  this  were 
always  done  we  would  rarely  find  a 
cause  of  infantile  sore  mouth. 


Yeal  salad  may  be  made  of  cold 
boiled  or  roast  veal.  Free  it  from  all 
bits  of  skin,  and  cut  into  small  dice. 
To  a  pint  of  these  dice  allow  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  crisp  celery  cut  into  half- 
inch  lengths.  Mix  the  celery  and  veal 
together,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a  dash  of  nutmeg.  Moisten  thorough- 
ly with  mayonnaise  dressing,  then  set 
on  the  ice  until  wanted.  Serve  in  a 
chilled  salad-bowl  lined  with  crisp  let- 
tuce leaves,  pour  a  rich  mayonnaise 
dressing  over  the  salad,  and  garnish 
with  celery  tips  and  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 


A  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
and  hung  before  an  open  window  will 
perceptibly  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  sick  room  on  a  sultry  day  If  the 
bath  tub  is  left  full  of  cold  water  a 
cooling  influence  will  be  felt  in  the 
hall.  A  big  bowl  of  cold  water  in  the 
room  makes  an  overheated  room  more 
endurable.  The  water  should  be 
changed  once  or  twie  a  dav. 


_  — _^ 

mk  jm 

Mothers,  we  want  to  nraH  vou  our  rath  Catalog.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.    Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart,  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  lo  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqi*  Speciil,  an*  Dreamlaad 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  SnS^ohio 

THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  *5o;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  oOe. 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  4tt  N.  College  Av.  Misod City,  la. 

D7U1VTY  THIJVGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses.  Caps.  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques.  Alm» 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  foriH'd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps)  lor  tiro  little  sleevelets 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  a°re  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  B.H.lSpringfield,  Mas* 


ings,  fill  it  half  full  of  the  liquid  and 
add  some  small  pieces  of  potato  par- 
ings. Shake  it  vigorously  and  rinse  it 
carefully  in  clear  water.  Scrub  the 
outside  with  a  small  brush. 


A  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  the 
best  agent  for  cleaning  cut  glass.  If 
the  carafe  shows  murky  inside  mark- 


Brilliancy  Not  Desirable  in  Surgeons. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  in  a  recent 
address  said  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  of  genius  were 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  medical 
profession,  where  even  cleverness  is 
not  to  be  encouraged.  Indeed,  of  all 
desperately  dangerous  persons  the 
brilliant  surgeon  is  the  most  lament- 
able. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and, healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Whooping  Cough  Cured  by  Irrigation  of  the 
Nares. 

Marten  Payne  gives  an  account  of 
his  method  of  treating  pertussis  in  a 
boy  aged  nine  years.  Ten  to  twenty 
ounces  of  carbolic  lotion  (1.40)  were 
injected  by  a  syringe  through  the  nos- 
trils, being  allowed  to  go  up  one  and 
down  the  other,  the  operation  being 
repeated  three  times  a  day.  At  first 
the  irrigation  caused  a  good  deal  of 
sneezing  and  coughing  and  the  ejec- 
tion of  considerable  mucus.  This  soon 
wore  off,  and  the  cure  was  complete 
in  about  a  week.  These  irrigations 
must  be  thorough  to  insure  success. 

A  New  Cause  of  Appendicitis. 

Some  imaginative  Swedish  doctors 
having  found  minute  pieces  of  enam- 
el from  "granite"  ware  in  cases  of  ap- 
pendicitis, have  suggested  that  the 
common  use  of  this  ware  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease. 
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This  is  little  Elizabeth  Brock  of  Macon,  Mo.  raised  on  Mellin's  Food  from 
birth  and  noted  everywhere  for  her  sunny  disposition  and  perfect  health. 


Mellin's  Food  will  make  milk  agree  with  your  baby,  and  he  will  keep 
perfectly  well  all  Summer  long. 

You  can  even  travel  with  your  baby,  if  you  want  to,  and  change  the 
milk  supply  without  risk,  if  you  use  Mellin's  Food  to  prepare  the  milk. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD  AND  TRY  IT. 


MELLIN'S    FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS 
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Horse-Radish. 
Horse-radish  with  cold  mutton  or 
beef,  plain  or  as  a  cold  sauce,  harmon- 
izes well.  After  grating  it  may  be 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  or  one-half 
of  a  cupful  of  thick  cream  may  be 
whipped  to  a  solid  froth,  a  dash  of 
cayenne  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  added  and,  last  of  all,  two  table- 
sponfuls  of  grated  horse-radish  stirred 
in. 


Copper  in  Canned  Foods. 

A  wholesale  grocer  recently  con- 
victed in  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court, 
London,  of  selling  canned  peas  and 
beans  containing  four  grains  of  cop- 
per sulphate  to  the  pound  was  fined 
only  £3  and  costs,  although  he  admit- 
ted that  he  had  known  of  the  presence 
of  the  adulterant. 


Pure  Milk 
For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <&  ICE  CO. 

1333  14th  Street,  N.W.     Washington.  D  C. 


Woodward's  "Gripe  Water"  "JST 

Safest,  Best  Remedy  for  all 
Disorders  of  Infants 
and  Children. 

AIDS  TEETHING,  PROMOTES 
DIGESTION,  PREVENTS  CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISHES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Ttie  great  EnglisH  CHiiflrerfs  Remedy 

By  a''Family  Doctor." Cassell's  Magazine: 

"  Woo«l  ward's  'ffi ripe  Wat  it'  is  the  only 
medicine  oflts  kind  I  would  feel  Justified  in  recommending,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  narcotics  which  are  almost  con- 
stantly found  in  Soothing  Mixtures  for  children,  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the  future  health  of  the  poor  child  put  under 
their  influence."         Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  K.  FOUGERA  4l  CO..  New  York. 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  is  offered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Co.,  456  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


Orange  Marmalade  Water-ice. 

To  a  pint  of  orange  marmalade  add 
a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  a  half-cup 
of  sugar,  and  put  over  the  fire  in  a 
porcelain-lined  saucepan  until  reduced 
to  liquid.  Take  from  the  fire,  strain, 
and  add  a  gill  of  iced  water.  When 
cool,  freeze. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
ftmehd  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXI. 


SEPTEMBER,  1905 


No.  250. 


Nursery  Problems, 


Enlarged  Capillaries. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  give  a  new  subscriber, 
and  inexperienced  mother,  a  little  desired 
information?  What  is  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  when  a  baby  is  afflicted  with  en- 
larged capillaries?  Of  course  the  blood 
settles  in  these  places,  making  very  red 
spots.  They  were  there  at  birth.  Are  they 
likely  to  disappear  in  time,  or  is  it  best  to 
have  them  operated  upon?  And  how  old 
would  you  think  best  for  a  child  to  be 
when  it  is  done?  Our  physician  advised 
their  treatment  by  electricity.  What  is 
your  opinion,  and  would  you  give  me  the 
address  of  some  one  making  a  specialty  of 
removing  marks?  M.  C. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  op- 
eration depends  upon  the  degree  of  en- 
largement and  other  details  which  only 
a  trained  observer  can  note  or  decide 
about.  The  electric  needle  is  one  of 
the  accepted  forms  of  operation  in 
suitable  cases.  We  never  heard  of  any 
such  specialist,  but  any  good  surgeon 
or  general  practitioner  can  do  all  that 
is  needed.  If  your  physician  desires 
advice,  you  can  have  the  best  of  it  in 
the  large  towns  of  your  State. 


Concerning  Bangs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Babyhood  on 
the  subject  of  "Bangs."  Does  the  wearing 
of  the  hair  in  this  way  cause  it  to  grow 
down  on  the  forehead?  To  my  way  of 
thinking  it  is  the  prettiest  fashion  for  a 
child's  hair,  but  if  it  tends  to  a  lowering 
of  the  hair  line  it  might  be  undesirable, 
as  by  the  time  the  child  is  grown  and  high, 
bald  fronts  are  again  "the  style." 

Oil  City,  Pa.  L.  W.  R. 

Hair  grows  only  where  hair  follicles 
exist.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  made  to 
grow  anywhere  by  any  direction  of 
brushing.  But  it  is  possible  that  a 
tendency  of  the  hair  to  hang  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  might  be  favored  by 
brushing.  Nevertheless  we  believe 
that  "banging"  does  not  tend  to  pro- 
use  this  peculiarity.  No  such  peculiar- 
ity has  developed  in  men  who  as  chil- 
dren had  banged  hair.  There  is  an 
enormous  tendency  to  attribute  effects 
to  causes  to  which  they  had  no  relation 
whatever.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
'"high,  bald  fronts"  will  ever  be  fash- 
ionable for  long  for  women,  as  the 
combined  suffrage  of  civilized  peoples 
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from  Horace's  day  to  ours  has  voted 
them  ugly.  So  you  need  not  worry 
about  girls'  bangs.  For  men  there  is, 
fortunately,  no  fashion  in  hair,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  beard. 


Quantity  of  Clothing  Needed  in  Hawaii; 
Going  Barefoot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  How  much  flannel  do  you  consider 
necessary  for  a  baby  in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands to  wear?  My  baby  wears  a  long- 
sleeved,  high-necked  silk  and  wool  woven 
undershirt,  with  a  silk  and  wool  flannel 
shirt  buttoned  to  it.  She  is  one  year  old 
and  has  two  teeth.  She  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  the  heat,  but  I  am  anxious  all 
the  time  because  relatives  say  she  is  too 
warmly  dressed.  I  forgot  to  add  that  her 
little  slips  are  of  the  thinnest  white  India 
linen. 

(2)  She  wears  black  silk  stockings  and 
soft  silk  shoes  or  soft  leather  shoes.  Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  let  her  go  bare- 
footed?   If  not,  please  state  your  reasons. 

Honolulu,  H.  I.  Nurse. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  feel  able  to  state  with 
positiveness  what  is  needed  in  Hawaii, 
but  our  impression  is  that  the  apparel 
described  can  be  safely  borne.  The 
number  of  layers  is  always  important, 
a  given  weight  of  material  in  many 
layers  being  more  trying  than  if  in  few. 
If  the  baby's  dress  consists  only  of  the 
silk  and  wool  undergannents  and  the 
very  light  linen  overgarments  we 
should  judge  that  she  was  very  prop- 
erly dressed.  If  it  is  too  much  the  skin 
would  probably  show  signs  of  irrita- 
tion. 

(2)  It  is  proper  to  let  her  run  bare- 
foot indoors  on  smooth  surfaces  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  The  feet  will  be 
bruised  if  she  is  allowed  to  run  bare- 


footed on  hard  ground,  and  the  painful 
"stone  bruise"  may  result. 


Belated  Speech;  Learning  to  Use  the  Chair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  We  have  raised  our  little  daughter 
by  Babyhood  rules.  She  is  now  two  years 
and  nine  months  old  and,  although  she 
seems  to  understand  most  things,  will  not 
try  to  talk  much  beyond  the  use  of  nouns. 
She  mentions  the  name  of  what  she  wants, 
jabbers  a  lot  of  baby  gibberish  and  con- 
tentedly thinks  she  is  talking  like  big 
folks. 

(2)  Another  serious  trouble  is  my  en- 
tire non-success  in  the  use  of  her  little 
chair.  Will  you  kindly  suggest  aid  for  the 
two  above  troubles  ?  D. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

(1)  In  the  matter  of  the  speech 
there  is  nothing  to  be  disturbed  about 
if  the  child  uses  her  nouns  intelligently 
and  for  the  correct  objects.  We  have 
seen  some  children  who  were  hardly 
intelligible  until  five  or  six  years  old, 
but  became  very  glib  talkers  very  sud- 
denly a  little  later. 

(2)  The  want  of  success  we  pre- 
sume to  mean  difficulty  in  getting  the 
child  to  use  it  or  to  refrain  soiling  the 
napkins  or  clothing.  Nothing  but  pa- 
tient persistence  can  accomplish  the 
result  desired,  but  it  always  is  accom- 
plished if  the  child  is  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent and  has  no  trouble  of  the  bowels. 


A  Bathing  Apron, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  would  you  recommend  for  a 
water-proof  apron   for  bathing  the  baby 

upon  and  for  nursing  purposes?  M. 
Nezv  Orleans,  La. 
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For  any  ordinary  bathing  a  large 
apron  reaching  well  around  the  waist 
and  to  the  hem  of  the  dress,  made  of 
heavy,  wide  Turkish  toweling,  is  suffi- 
ciently water-proof  and  is  much  more 
flexible  and  comfortable  for  the  baby 
than  the  common  one  of  rubber  cloth 
with  a  slipping  towel  or  blanket  over 
it.  When  the  wet  baby  is  lifted  from 
the  tub  to  the  lap  the  ample  folds  of 
the  toweling  apron  can  be  turned  up 
ever  him,  protecting  him  thoroughly 
from  the  air,  while  the  drying  process 
is  carried  on.  A  quilted  pad  of  cheese 
cloth  is  very  convenient  to  lay  under  a 
nursing  baby,  and,  unless  a  mother 
prefers  a  big  apron,  the  pad,  which  can 
be  washed  as  well  as  any  cotton  article, 
is  qaite  as  useful. 


Stacking  Supporters;  Round  Garters. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  if  the  "Ger- 
trude" suit  was  used  for  short  clothes,  as 
suggested  in  a  recent  number,  how  the 
stockings  would  be  supported? 

Does  Babyhood  approve  of  the  round 
elastic?  R.  C. 

Newton,  Mass. 

Where  the  "Gertrude"  suit  is  used 
for  short  clothes  for  a  child  too  young 
to  stand — as  a  child  usually  is  when 
the  change  of  lengths  is  made — there 
seems  no  better  support  for  the  stock- 
ings than  a  piece  of  inch-wide  tape, 
sewed  to  the  top  of  the  outside  of  the 
stockings  and  fastened  with  a  small 
safety-pin  to  the  napkin.  Of  neces- 
sity the  stockings  of  an  infant  of  that 
age  need  not,  and  must  not,  be  held  so 
smoothly  up  as  those  of  an  older  child. 
On  many  children  the  webbing  band, 
at  the  top  of  a  merino  or  silk  stocking. 


will  keep  it  in  place.  For  a  child  able 
to  walk  side  garters,  attached  to  a  nar- 
row silesia  yoke,  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  are  the  most  desirable  we 
know  of.  They  may  be  purchased  at 
about  fifty  cents  a  pair  at  many  city- 
shops. 

Babyhood  does  not  like  round  gar- 
ters for  children  of  any  age  when  they 
can  be  avoided. 


Diet  for  a  Year-Old  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  watching  the  "Nursery 
Problems''  for  suggestions  regarding  diet 
for  a  year-old  baby,  but  find  they  all  have 
reference  to  warm  weather.  The  climate 
here  varies  so  little,  no  consideration  need 
be  paid  the  summer  season.  I  would  like 
advice  about  the  diet  of  my  year-old  baby, 
who  has  five  bottles  of  milk  a  day,  one 
every  three  hours,  the  bottle  consisting  of 
two-thirds  milk,  one-third  bran-water,  and 
one  teaspoonful  sugar — but  who  craves  and 
begs  for  food.  We  have  given  him,  I  sup- 
pose, two  or  three  slices  of  bread  during 
the  day,  but  I  read  in  your  last  number 
that  "too  much  bread  is  injurious." 

(1)  How  shall  I  wean  him? 

(2)  If  mush  is  used,  what  kind  would 
you  advise? 

(3)  Would  giving  the  bottle  on  awaken- 
ing in  the  morning  and  retiring  at  night, 
mush  and  milk  at  9  a.m.,  soup  at  noon, 
and  bread  and  milk  at  3  p.m.,  be  a  wise 
plan?         Ax  Appreciative  Subscriber. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

( 1 )  If  he  takes  five  bottles  of  milk  a 
day  he  is  already  weaned.  The  only 
change  to  make  is  to  teach  him  to  use  a 
cup  instead  of  a  bottle.  Milk  must  re- 
main the  staple  of  his  diet  for  years. 
You  can  teach  him  to  use  the  cup 
gradually.  Do  not  let  him  drink  too 
fast  at  first,  nor  ever,  if  you  can  help  it. 
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(2)  Oatmeal  or  barley  for  the  pres- 
ent, when  he  is  a  year  older  add  wheat 
and  the  various  preparations  of  Indian 
corn  (farina,  hominy,  meal,  etc.)  for 
variety. 

(3)  Yes,  after  you  get  on  a  little. 
For  the  present,  milk  bread  and  mush 
will  do,  without  the  soup. 


Sterilized  or  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  please  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  preference  for  sterilized  milk  over 
condensed?  My  first  baby  throve  on  con- 
densed milk  when  fresh  cow's  milk  did  not 
seem  to  nourish  him.  Which  milk  would 
you  feed  to  a  little  one  expected  in  the 
fall?  I  was  not  able  to  nurse  my  first 
baby.  Is  it  better  for  a  child  to  wear 
bands  at  first,  and  for  how  long? 

Chicago.  C.  J.  C. 

The  difference  is  this:  Sterilized 
milk  is  milk  unchanged  except  as  far 
as  heat  changes  the  relations  of  the 
constituents.  Condensed  milk  has  also 
been  exposed  to  heat,  but  generally 
some  of  the  fat  has  been  extracted  of 
necessity  and  some  sugar  has  been 
added  to  many  or  most  brands.  Our 
preference  is  for  the  fresh  milk,  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

It  is  customary  to  put  upon  the  new 
born  baby  a  band.  That  it  is  really 
necessary  or  desirable  we  are  not  sure. 
It  should  never  be  really  tight,  just  a 
comfortable  support,  and  may  be  safe- 
ly left  off  after  the  navel  is  soundly 
healed. 


Time  for  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  when  born,  weighed  less  than 
5  pounds.    I  nursed  him  until  he  was  nine 


months  old  when  he  weighed  16  pounds, 
and  as  he  had  not  increased  in  weight  for 
several  months  I  began  to  give  him,  in 
addition  to  the  breast,  peptonized  milk 
powder  and  cream-milk  and  water  about 
three  times  a  day.  He  took  it  very  re- 
luctantly at  first  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
refused  it  altogether.  I  tried  other  foods 
with  the  same  results.  Now  he  is  eleven 
months  old  and  I  nurse  him  every  three 
hours.  He  seems  well  and  happy,  but  does 
not  increase  in  weight.  He  has  always 
been  perfectly  healthy  and  has  seven  teeth, 
which  came  with  almost  no  trouble.  He 
takes  daily  naps  of  two  to  three  hours, 
goes  to  bed  at  7.30  and  sleeps  well  until 
near  nvdnight,  after  that  he  is  restless  un- 
til morning.  If  any  one  has  had  a  like 
experience,  I  should  like  to  know  when 
and  how  baby  was  induced  to  take  food, 
and  what  was  found  to  be  the  most  nutri- 
tious. E.  B. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

At  the  age  of  seven  months  he  is 
about  old  enough  for  weaning.  As  he 
does  not  increase  in  weight  and  has 
not  gained  for  some  time,  he  probably 
is  underfed.  He  can  very  likely  digest 
now  good  cow's  milk,  diluted  some- 
what at  first.  Probably  two-thirds  of 
milk  and  one-third  of  water  will  be 
best  to  begin  on.  Give  at  blood  heat. 
Persist  in  it,  for  he  must  presently  be 
weaned,  anyhow.  Give  it  from  a  cup, 
as  the  bottle  is  no  longer  needed.  The 
proportion  of  water  can  soon  be  di- 
minished somewhat,  and  after  a  while 
he  can  drink  pure  milk.  He  is  prob- 
ably one  of  those  children,  such  we 
often  see,  who  prefer  to  suckle  and  are 
unwilling  to  make  any  change  to  the 
varying  of  diet,  just  as  we  see — and 
still  more  frequently — children  who 
are  only  too  willing  to  make  dietetic 
experiments.  With  the  conservative 
type  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  per- 
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sistence  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and 
after  weaning  hunger  becomes  her 
ally. 


Brick  Dust  in  Urine;  Cold  Feet  on  Waking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions 
-.bout  a  little  girl  of  five,  perfectly  well  in 
other  respects : 

(1)  What  is  the  cause  of  brick-dust  de- 
posit in  urine,  and  what  the  cure? 

(2)  Why  should  she  have  cold  feet  on 
first  waking  in  the  morning  no  matter 
how  warmly  covered,  and  what  is  the  rem- 
edy? J.  B. 

Montana. 

(1)  The  brick  dust  deposit  is  com- 
posed of  the  urates.  It  appears  in 
various  conditions  of  faulty  assimila- 
tion and  tissue  changes.  In  a  child 
otherwise  well,  it  almost  certainly  de- 
pends upon  a  digestive  fault,  the  prob- 
ability being  that  the  child  gets  more 
than  it  can  digest  of  nitrogenous  or 
saccharine  food.  Possibly  it  has  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  heredity. 

(2)  The  cause  is  a  faulty  circula- 
tion and  may  be  connected  with  the 
other  derangement. 


Schedule  for  Nursing;  Mixed  Feeding;  Age 
for  Weaning;  Diapers;  Light  Underwear; 
Bathing;  Blanket  Fastenings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  arrange  for  me  a 
systematic  way  of  caring  for  my  little  one 
of  five  months  in  regard  to  best  times  of 
nursing,  bathing  and  taking  a  ride  in  his 
coach  each  day? 

I  wish  to  establish  regular  habits  with 
him,  if  possible,  and  would  like  your  help 
as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  both  for 
summer  and  winter  weather  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  Philadelphia,  as  I  suppose  that  his 


outdoor  exercise  should  be  taken  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  in  summer  from  that  in  win- 
ter. 

(2)  If  a  mother  has  enough  breast  milk, 
do  you  advise  giving  one  feeding  of  some 
prepared  food,  as  many  do?  If  so,  whaf 
food  is  best? 

(3)  At  what  age  should  a  child  be 
weaned  if  born  in  January?  What  food 
do  you  recommend  using  first  after  wean- 
ing, and  should  the  milk  used  in  its  prepa- 
ration be  boiled  then  or  not? 

(4)  What  diapers  can  be  used  for  a 
child  to  the  best  advantage  in  regard  to 
wetting  the  clothing?  If  two  cotton  ones 
are  used  at  once  is  there  any  danger  of 
the  child's  becoming  bow-legged?  Can  you 
suggest  any  good  way  of  protecting  the 
clothing,  especially  for  a  child  in  its  first 
short  clothes? 

(5)  Do  you  think  a  merino  undervest 
and  muslin  nightdress  for  summer  wear 
injurious  in  such  a  climate  as  Philadel- 
phia? Or  would  you  prefer  a  woolen  night- 
dress with  no  undervest? 

^6)  At  what  age  should  the  daily  Dath 
for  a  child  cease,  and  how  often  should  a 
bath  be  given  after  rhat  time?  Is  a  night 
or  morning  bath  better  as  the  child  grows 
older? 

(7)  Can  you  tell  me  cf  the  best  way  of 
confining  the  covers  in  a  crib  so  that  a 
child  may  not  kick  them  off  at  night  and 
so  take  old? 

Philadelphia.  A  New  Subscriber. 

(1)  Six  nursings  per  diem  are 
enough,  and  the  same  number  may  be 
continued  for  some  months,  probably 
until  weaning.  Then  the  larger 
amount  taken  at  once  will  enable  you 
to  diminish  the  number  of  meals.  For 
the  present  a  good  schedule  will  be  as 
follows,  beginning  at  the  waking  hour, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  7  A.  M. 
Then  the  hours  would  be  7  and  10 
A.  M.,  1,  4  and  7  P.  M.  Then  a  nurs- 
ing at  your  bedtime,  if  you  sit  up  late, 
or  some  time  between  12  and  2  in  the 
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night,  if  you  retire  early.  After  a 
while  you  may  get  rid  of  the  night 
nursing  altogether. 

As  to  his  outdoor  times.  If  you 
have  ground  shaded  by  trees,  let  him 
be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  you  can  in 
warm  weather.  If  not,  let  him  go  out 
on  very  hot  days  when  he  can  get  such 
shade;  in  moderately  cool  weather  he 
may  be  out  a  good  deal  more.  There 
will  probably  be  still  many  days  when 
the  child  would  better  be  indoors  in  a 
room  shaded  with  awnings  most  of  the 
day,  with  an  outing  early  and  late  in 
the  day.  In  winter  a  good  deal  of  out- 
door air-taking  can  be  had  by  taking 
the  sunny  side  of  the  way  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon.  If  the  traditional 
cleanliness  of  Philadelphia  still  exists, 
you  need  not  fear  the  great  annoyance 
of  New  York  —  street  dust  —  which 
often  more  than  undoes  the  good  of 
the  outing.  Remember  always  that  a 
street  corner  is  a  draughty  place,  and 
a  baby  carriage  must  not  stand  there. 

(2)  Not  if  he  really  has  enough. 
The  other  plan  is  advocated,  we  be- 
lieve, only  for  two  reasons  :  First,  that 
many  or  most  mothers  soon  have  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  milk,  and  that  it 
may  be  better  to  begin  to  accustom  the 
child  to  artificial  food  in  advance;  the 
other  is  to  give  the  mother  leisure  to 
do  shopping,  make  visits,  etc.  To  us 
it  seems  better  in  either  case  to  wait 
until  the  emergency  arrives  before 
meeting  it. 

(3)  According  to  the  supply  of 
breast  milk  and  the  health  of  mother 
and  child.  Many  children  are  of  neces- 
sity weaned  when  but  a  few  months 
old.  But  the  usual  time  of  nursing  a 
plentiful  breast  varies  from  ten  to 


fourteen  months.  A  January  baby 
might  then,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  weaned  between  November 
and  March.  The  process  should  be 
gradual,  food  being  given  first  once, 
then  twice  a  day,  and  so  on.  If  a 
child  is  weaned  at  this  period,  i.  e., 
somewhere  near  a  year  old,  it  will 
probably  thrive  on  good  milk,  some- 
what diluted.  The  milk,  if  good, 
need  only  be  heated.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  condition  of  the  milk, 
boil  it  or  sterilize  it  when  you  get  it. 
If  any  artificial  food  seems  indicated, 
the  physician's  advice  ought  to  decide 
the  matter. 

(4)  Whatever  amount  is  necessary 
to  absorb  the  liquid.  They  should  be 
changed  often.  There  is  no  danger  of 
bow  legs  from  this  cause  if  the  legs 
are  not  cramped  by  the  skirts.  Wide, 
short  clothes  give  the  requisite  free- 
dom to  the  limbs.  If  you  mean  pro- 
tection of  short  clothes,  we  recommend 
the  "Creeper,"  or  the  creeping  apron, 
described  in  back  numbers  of  Baby- 
hood. If  protection  from  moisture  is 
meant,  we  suggest  nothing  but  dia- 
pers. By  no  means  use  any  rubber 
contrivance. 

(5)  We  have  little  choice.  We  sup- 
pose that,  as  numbers  ot  layers  in- 
crease heat  the  merino  and  cotton 
would  be  more  uncomfortable  than 
thin  flannel.  But,  if  Baby  sleeps  quiet- 
ly in  the  two  garments,  he  might  con- 
tinue them. 

(6)  There  is  no  age.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  to  give  or  take  it  through  life. 
After  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  tidy 
about  its  evacuations,  less  washing  is 
necessary;  but  we  think  that  his 
sponge  bath  should  be  continued  until 
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he  can  take  it  himself.  The  tub  bath 
is  not  a  necessity — only  a  luxury. 
Morning  is  the  most  convenient  and 
refreshing  time,  unless  a  bath  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  dirt  gained  in  play. 

(7)  Sew  on  tying  tapes  to  the  cover- 
ing next  the  child,  or  pin  it  down  with 
strong  safety  pins.  Very  large  ones 
are  sold  for  fastening  horse  blanket?, 
the  smaller  sizes  of  which  will  do  for 
the  crib  blankets. 


Early  Teething;  A  Question  of  Digestion; 
Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  girl  baby  is  nearly  twelve  months 
old,  and  has  just  cut  her  thirteenth  tooth. 
She  ;s  fed  either  well-cooked  hominy,  or 
farina  with  pure  cream,  at  7.30  a.m.;  at  10 
o'clock  she  gets  a  bottle  full  of  pure  (ster- 
ilized) milk,  after  which  she  sleeps,  until 
2  p.m.,  or  thereabout;  then  another  half 
pint  of  milk,  and  at  5.30  p.  m.,  three  or  four 
zwiebacks  in  milk.  At  6.15  p.m.,  she  is  put 
to  bed,  and  sleeps  till  about  10.30  P.  M., 
when  she  gets  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  sleeps 
through  the  night.  She  has  been  kept  thus 
regularly  since  she  was  eight  months  old. 
Before  she  cut  her  first  tooth,  her  cheeks 
broke  out  in  a  rash,  which  I  have  since 
learned  is  an  eczema.  This  has  continued 
sore,  and  was  always  worse  when  she  was 
about  to  cut  one  or  more  teeth.  Her  di- 
gestion is  very  good. 

(1)  Is  she  not  very  forward  in  getting 
her  teeth? 

(2)  Is  not  her  digestion  very  good  for 
a  child  of  twelve  months? 

(3)  Is  the  eczema  likely  to  trouble  her 
after  she  has  cut  the  twentieth  tooth?  The 
eczema  is  very  troublesome,  on  account  of 
the  intense  itching  and  burning.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  her  treated  for  it? 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  H. 

(1)  Her  teething  is  more  forward 
than  the  average.  There  are  great 
variations  in  this  respect. 


(2)  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
her  digestion,  except  that  she  has 
borne  (how  long,  is  not  stated),  before 
she  is  a  year  old,  a  dietary  suitable  for 
eighteen  months,  and  no  evidence  of 
damage,  except  the  eczema  is  men- 
tioned. 

(3)  The  eczema  is  generally  an  ex- 
pression of  some  disarrangement  of 
digestion  or  other  function  and  as  such 
is  likely  to  appear  again  if  any  special 
source  of  irritation  exists.  Teething  is 
one  such  cause  only. 


A  Missing  Incisor;  A  Varied  Dietary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Having  gladly  followed  many  of 
Babyhood's  suggestions  for  babies  in  gen- 
eral, I  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  a  lit- 
tle particular  advice  would  be  gratefully 
accepted.  Our  baby  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  and  weighs  28  pounds 
without  his  coat.  He  has  fifteen  teeth, 
which  have  presented  themselves  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  First  came  the  incisors,  as 
is  natural,  all  but  one.  Next  came  a 
stomach  tooth  on  the  lower  jaw;  this  was 
followed  by  two  molars,  and  after  that  two 
eve  teeth  and  one  stomach  tooth  came  in 
one  week.  The  other  molars  are  just 
through.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  the 
missing  incisor's  coming? 

(2)  Before  weaning,  imperial  granum 
was  fed  to  the  baby  once  a  day  for  some 
months.  Since  weaning,  he  has  had  regu- 
lar four  meals  a  day:  1st,  of  milk  and 
crackers;  2d,  of  Eskay's  Food;  3d,  of  gra- 
num, milk  and  bread;  4th,  of  bread  and 
milk.  Oatmeal  he  does  not  digest,  or  baked 
potato  whipped  up  with  salt  and  a  little 
milk.  I  have  tried  chicken  broth,  and  that 
disagreed  with  him,  the  small  cupful  I 
gave  with  bread  being  almost  immediately 
vomited.  What  should  I  give  my  baby, 
if  anything  of  that  nature  is  advisable?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  I  feed  the  juice 
of  slightly  broiled  beef.  If  that  is  good, 
how  much?  And  how  often  during  the 
week  ?  K. 

Philadelphia. 
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(1)  The  delayed  incisor  may  yet 
come,  but  occasionally  one  is  missing 
or  an  additional  one  is  present.  But 
the  second  set  may  be  perfect,  even  if 
the  first  is  deficient. 

(2)  The  child  has  an  unusual  vari- 
ety of  food  already  for  one  of  his  age, 
having  four  forms  of  cereal  food  daily 
— namely,  crackers,  bread,  Eskay's 
food  and  granum.  No  reason  being 
given  for  increasing  this  variety  we 
would  suggest  that  he  has  enough  until 
he  completes  his  second  year,  unless 
some  illness  shall  call  for  special  die- 
tary which  the  physicians  will  indicate. 
The  beef  juice,  a  tablespoonful  or  two 
every  second  day,  can  be  substituted 
for  a  meal  of  milk  if  there  be  any  rea- 
son, but  as  before  said  we  should  pre- 
fer to  let  well  enough  alone.  He  is 
stout  and  his  teething  is  sufficiently 
advanced. 


Condensed  Replies. 

L.  0.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — There  are 
certain  stock  preparations  found  in 
the  drug  stores  which  answer  their 
purpose  in  ordinary  cases.  Simple  so- 
dium salicylate,  10  to  20  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  or  carbolic  acid,  one 
drachm  or  less  with  one  pint  of  lime- 
water,  will  also  serve.  One  of  the  best 
disinfectants  is  "Listerine."  Diluted 
with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  it 
makes  a  good  spray.  For  gargles  it 
should  be  used  less  dilute. 

W.,  New  Castle,  Pa. — We  prefer 
the  bottle  if  kept  clean.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  prefer  the 
cup  and  spoon  is  when  we  think  the  at- 
tendant will  keep  them  clean  and  can- 
not be  made  to  keep  a  bottle  and  nip- 
ple clean. 


R.  D.,  Stamford,  Conn. — Judicious 
cleaning  of  the  teeth  will  not  hurt  the 
enamel ;  what  does  hurt  it  is  improper 
nourishment.  If  the  proper  nourish- 
ment is  not  supplied  it  will  be  thin  and 
defective  and  more  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed by  external  influences.  We  would 
not  expect  a  very  thin  piece  of  glass  to 
withstand  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture without  cracking,  and  yet  we  fre- 
quently subject  the  teeth  to  the  great- 
est extremes.  About  the  best  example 
of  this  is  when  hot  tea  or  coffee  fol- 
lows ice  cream  or  ice  water.  As  the 
glass  and  the  enamel  are  composed  of 
elements  somewhat  similar,  these  sud- 
den changes,  according  to  the  same 
physical  laws,  would  be  as  bad  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other. 

E.  P.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. — A  child 
of  four  months  cannot  be  expected  to 
sleep  all  night  without  nursing.  What 
physicians  mean  by  night  nursing  is 
nursing  during  the  mother's  ordinary 
sleeping  hours,  say  from  9  or  10  P.  M. 
to  7  A.  M.  Up  to  five  or  six  months 
of  age  one  night  nursing  is  expected. 

6\  S.y  Taunton,  Mass. — If  doses  are 
to  be  given  frequently,  or  for  some 
time,  it  is  of  help  to  make  out  on  a  slip 
of  paper  a  schedule  of  hours  for  them, 
and  as  each  dose  is  given,  draw  a  line 
through  that  hour.  This  shows,  after- 
wards, not  only  when  the  dose  should 
have  been  given,  but  that  it  was  given. 
The  plan  is  especially  useful  to  avoid 
confusion  when  more  than  one  remedy 
is  required.  The  tumbler  covers  with 
dials  are  handy,  but  only  when  the 
medicine  is  in  liquid  form. 

A.  J.  Washburn,  Wis. — Cleft  palate 
and  hare  lip  are  not  the  same  trouble, 
but  allied  ones.    Both  are  due  to  a  de- 
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feet  of  development,  the  parts  from 
which  the  face  is  made  up  not  being 
completely  fused.  Hare  lip  is  more 
frequent  than  cleft  palate.  It  may  oc- 
cur on  one  or  both  sides,  the  splits  in 
the  lip  being  below  the  nostrils,  never 
in  the  middle.  The  cleft  palate  may 
involve  the  soft  palate  or  the  hard  pal- 
ate as  well.  Hare  lip  can  generally  be 
cured  by  an  operation  of  no  great  diffi- 
culty, although  involving  some  nicety 
to  obtain  the  most  elegant  results. 
The  operation  for  cleft  palate  is  more 
difficult,  but  usually  quite  successful. 

I.  N.,  Syracuse,  N.  7.— Much  has 
been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  worms. 
It  has  long  been  a  common  belief  that 
the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food  favors 
the  development  of  worms.  Fruits  in 
excess  and  of  poor  quality,  and  badly 
cooked  food  giving  rise  to  indigestion, 
are  said  to  be  a  cause.  Sugar  and  can- 
dies have  long  had  a  bad  name  in  this 
regard,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  num- 
berless children,  who  have  thus  been 
needlessly  deprived  of  an  innocent 
gratification.  The  period  of  childhood 
is  mentioned  as  a  predisposing  cause. 
Infants  under  one  year  of  age  are 
rarely  affected,  and  statistics  show 
that  worms  are  seldom  found  in  the 
intestines  after  death  in  children  of  a 
tender  age,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

C.j  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  coun- 
tenance of  a  healthy  infant  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  easy  repose.  This  is  quickly 
dissipated  by  pain  of  any  kind.  The 
appearance  of  suffering  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  disease.  Taken  by  itself,  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  case  of  your  child 
to  show  that  her  "expression  of  suf- 


fering from  pain  in  the  chest"  was 
really  due  to  that  cause. 

B.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. — Your  de- 
scription seems  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  case  is  one  of  flatulent  colic.  Our 
suggestions  cannot  be  as  to  details,  but 
only  general.  Thus  the  constant  flatu- 
lence shows  an  imperfect  digestion,, 
which  may  be  due  to  unsuitable  food 
or  to  weak  digestion  associated  with 
the  rather  tardy  development.  By  this 
time  each  cause  has  become  a  helper 
of  the  other.  To  offer  specific  advice 
from  a  distance  for  a  case  which  trou- 
bles good  physicians  on  the  spot  would 
be  very  injudicious.  Our  general  ad- 
vice would  be  this :  Do  not  try  the 
three  different  physicians,  but  pick  out 
that  one  of  them  whom  you  think  on 
the  whole  most  satisfactory,  or  an- 
other one,  if  you  prefer,  who  can  give- 
time  to  details.  Let  him  try  to  adjust 
a  dietary  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and 
to  bring  the  digestion  up  to  its  work. 
Very  likely  it  will.be  found  that  a  more 
dilute  diet  will  be  better  digested. 

E.  W.,  IVooster,  0. — We  cannot 
give  you  an  explicit  answer  because., 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  teeth  grinding 
is  not  indicative  of  any  one  cause.  The 
sleep  of  childhood  differs  from  an  or- 
dinary sleep  of  adults  in  its  complete- 
ness, and  children  do  various  thines 
without  waking,  which  an  adult  can- 
not ordinarily  do.  The  grinding  of  the 
teeth  betokens  some  irritation,  but  not 
any  one  kind.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
irritation  of  the  gums  or  the  teething- 
process,  which  is  not  probable  at  the 
age  of  four  and  a  half  years.  Very 
often  it  indicates  a  supper  digesting 
with  difficulty.  Sometimes  it  is  at- 
tributed  to  overtaxed   nerves  from 
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study  or  any  other  cause.  It  may 
mean  an  itching  skin  (or  bowel  if 
seat  worms  are  present)  and  so  on. 
The  cause  has  to  be  hunted  for  and 
may  pass  away  without  ever  being 
really  determined.  But  if  determined, 
the  cure  follows  its  removal. 

T.  G.}  Tacoma,  Wash. — Just  why 
the  child  cries  at  evening  after  being 
asleep  for  fifteen  minutes,  we  do  not 
know.  The  only  thing  we  can  think  of 
is  some  little  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  milk,  due  to  fatigue  on  the 
mother's  part  at  evening,  or  that  the 
bed  is  not  quite  so  warm  as  it  should 
be  when  she  is  put  into  it.  As  to  the 
relative  impatience  for  food  at  night, 
it  is  not  rare.  Leaving  out  all  ques- 
tion of  need  of  food,  you  have  this  fact 
to  think  of :  A  child  has  many  things 
to  interest  it  in  its  surroundings  in  the 
daw  When  it  awakes,  unless  it  be 
really  hungry,  it  is  amused  or  inter- 
ested. Xot  so  at  night.  There  is  gen- 
erally little  light  and  nothing  "going 
on."  More  powerful  is  the  fact  that  a 
young  baby  is  usually  carefully,  al- 
though unintentionally,  taught  through 
the  mother's  inexperience  or  desire  to 
quickly  go  to  sleep  herself,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  it  awakes  in  the  night,  it  is  to 
be  suckled  or  fed.  In  a  few  months 
this  is  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  baby 
would  no  sooner  think  of  going  to 
sleep  without  nursing  than  the  mother 
would  without  undressing.  The  break- 
ing up  of  such  habits  is  slow  and  tedi- 
ous. 

A.,  Bristol,  Vt. — Taking  average 
breast-milk  as  a  standard  food,  your 
mixture  is  far  too  weak,  especially  in 
fat.     Its  sugar  constituent  is  chiefly 


cane  sugar,  and  the  total  sugar  in  the 
mixture  you  give  would  be  about  three 
per  cent.,  rather  below  one-half  the 
average  of  breast-milk.  Its  safety  as  a 
food  depends  upon  its  very  low  pro- 
teid  value,  about  one-half  per  cent., 
which  is  digestible  but  not  sufficient 
for  a  continued  food,  although  it  will 
do  temporarily  in  an  emergency.  The 
fat  value  of  your  mixture  is  probably 
below  one-half  per  cent.,  instead  of 
three  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  as  is 
usual  in  breast-milk. 

T.  U Corsicana,  Tex. — The  sour- 
ing of  milk  suddenly  occurs  sometimes 
during  or  near  to  a  thunder-storm.  It 
does  not  happen  in  every  thunder- 
storm, and  it  does  not  affect  all  milk 
in  the  same  thunder-storm,  which 
facts,  together  with  the  belief  that  no 
fermentative  change  can  take  place 
without  a  ferment,  justifies  us  in  say- 
ing that  the  effect  is  not  directly  due 
to  the  electrical  disturbance  at  all.  The 
kind  of  weatheY  usually  preceding  or 
accompanying  a  thunder-storm  doubt- 
less is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fer- 
ments, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
electrical  disurbance  may  also  favor 
their  development. 

B.  I.,  Greenfield,  Mass. — It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  prevent  in  childhood 
or  to  break  up  in  adult  life  this  habit 
of  nail-biting.  The  problem  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  thumb-suck- 
ing or  any  similar  habit.  The  aloes  al- 
luded to  in  your  letter  is  a  traditional 
application.  So  is  a  solution  of  qui- 
nine. If  the  habit  is  not  very  firmly 
fixed,  the  disagreeable  taste  offends 
enough  to  break  up  the  habit.  But  the 
weak  points  of  this  kind  of  treatment 
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are  that  the  medicine,  if  not  frequent- 
ly applied,  is  sucked  or  rubbed  off, 
w  hen  the  taste  no  longer  deters,  and 
that,  to  some  children  at  least,  the  bit- 
ters are  not  very  disagreeable.  In- 
deed, we  once  knew  one  who  would  re- 
turn asking  for  more  to  be  applied. 
Irritating  things  like  pepper-sauce 
have  been  used,  but  these  may  irritate 
the  tender  skin  under  the  nail,  and  the 
child  may  rub  its  eyes  with  the  treated 
finger  and  excite  a  troublesome  eye  in- 
flammation. In  the  end  we  have  come 
to  regard  persistent  persuasion,  close 
attention  to  the  child's  health  (inas- 
much as  much  of  thumb-sucking,  etc.. 
is  an  expression  of  fatigue,  sleepiness, 
hunger  or  some  other  discomfort),  and 
in  emergency  the  wearing  of  a  mitten 
on  the  hand  sucked  or  bitten  as  the 
real  reliance  in  such  case. 

H.j  Dixon.  111. — We  think  you  are 
in  error  in  supposing  that  Babyhood 
"condemned"  the  use  of  a  half  marble 
as  a  truss  pad.  All  there  is  to  say 
against  it  is  that  it  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  useful  if  you  cannot 
get  a  better  support. 

T.  H.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.— On 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient  method 
for  domestic  practice  is  the  tepid  bath. 
A  bath  may  be  prepared  of  95  degrees, 
or  a  little  lower,  and  the  child  placed 
in  it  in  the  usual  way.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  while  95  degrees  is  not  much  be- 
low the  normal  temperature  of  98.6 
degrees  F.,  it  is  quite  a  little  below  an 
abnormal  temperature  of,  say.  102  de- 
grees or  103  degrees.  If  the  bath  is 
agreeable  and  in  no  way  depressing,  it 
may  be  gently  cooled  down  in  repeat- 
ing it  by  the  addition  of  cooled  water, 


say  to  90  degrees,  and  in  subsequent 
trials  to  85  degrees  F.  or  even  75  de- 
grees F.  But,  without  specific  direc- 
tions, it  is  better  that  nursery  guardi- 
ans should  err  on  the  safe  side,  and 
not  give  too  cool  baths. 

/.  E.,  Dover,  X.  J. — In  early  life 
the  abdominal  muscles  follow  the  gen- 
eral law  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  many  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  as  in  the  adult  many  of  these  mus- 
cles are  feebly  developed,  we  find 
them  proportionately  less  active  in  the 
infant. 

L.  A.,  Greenville,  S.  C. — The  symp- 
toms indicate  a  not  very  vigorous  cir- 
culation. Taken  with  the  chafing  and 
the  swollen  gland,  they  suggest  a  deli- 
cacy of  constitution. 

P.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — You  have  a 
child  who  in  two  and  a  half  months 
has  increased  in  weight  from  7y2  to 
over  13  pounds,  considerably  more 
than  an  average  gain ;  yet  he  has  indi- 
gestion, as  evidenced  by  discomfort, 
curdy  stools,  an  irritable  condition  of 
the  bowels  and  some  regurgitation, 
restless  sleep  and  fretfulness.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  posi- 
tively whether  or  not  your  milk 
is  faulty,  but  the  presence  of  the 
above  symptoms,  with  rapid  gain 
in  weight,  certainly  very  strongly 
suggests  a  milk  which  is  over- 
rich  in  proteids,  highly  nutritious, 
but  indigestible  to  a  young  child.  If 
this  be  so,  the  ordinary  way  of  chang- 
ing the  condition  would  be  to  keep  up 
the  fat  value  of  your  milk  by  eating 
meat  and  other  proteid  food  abundant- 
ly, and  to  lower  the  proteids  in  the 
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milk  by  exercise,  walking  short  of 
fatigue,  for  instance.  It  may  be  that 
the  operation  of  which  you  speak  may 
render  you  unable  to  do  this,  in  which 
case  try  to  devise  some  other  kind  of 
exercise  for  yourself. 

Old  Subscriber,  Hammond,  Ind. — 
The  fig  is  not  very  valuable  as  a  diet, 
strictly  speaking.  It  is  admissible  lux- 
ury in  season  and  in  case  of  constipa- 
tion a  useful  laxative.  Our  feeling  is 
that  fruit  should  always  be  given  (as, 
indeed,  all  other  food)  at  meals  only. 
If  you  see  fit  to  make  a  supernumerary 
meal,  it  should  be  at  an  established 
hour.  The  habit  of  allowing  children 
to  eat  at  irregular  times,  i.  e.,  between 
meals,  we  hold  to  be  distinctly  per- 
nicious. As  to  your  little  one,  if  you 
wish  to  gratify  her  liking  for  figs,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  be  given  at 
the  end  of  breakfast  and  at  the  end  of 
her  midday  meal,  which  we  suppose  is 
somewhere  from  noon  to  2  P.  M.,  but 
not  at  night. 

.  W.  T.,  Des  Moines,  la, — Your  child, 
doubtless,  will  do  well  with  the  gradu- 
al increase;  half  an  ounce  increase 
once  a  month  is  about  right.  During 
the  next  three  months,  i.  e.,  until  he  is, 
say,  nine  months  old,  six  feedings  in  a 
day  are  usually  required,  after  that 
five. 

T.  L.,  Eureka,  Utah. — When  chew- 
ing teeth  have  come,  bread  crusts,  oat- 
meal or  wheat  porridge,  not  more  than 


a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  with  milk, 
are  best  to  begin  with. 

M.  M.,  Pottstown,  Pa. — You  do  not 
give  the  strength  of  the  milk  mixture 
you  are  using,  but  if  this  has  been  a 
diluted  one  it  is  better,  at  one  year  of 
age,  to  increase  the  strength.  This 
may  be  done  gradually.  It  is  probable 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pep- 
tonize the  food.  Besides,  other  liquid 
foods — broths,  meat  juice,  for  instance 
— may  be  used  occasionally  in  place  of 
milk,  as  a  variety. 

A.  R.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.— Ordi- 
narily, a  navel  which  protrudes  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  a  child  three 
months  old  does  need  attention.  There 
are  occasional  exceptions.  The  effect 
of  a  rupture  if  neglected  is  usually  not 
great  at  first,  some  pains  and  discom- 
forts perhaps  being  all.  But  whoever 
has  a  hernia  carries  a  threat  of  a  sud- 
den and  fatal  peritonitis  from  the  pos- 
sible strangulation  of  the  hernia.  Be- 
sides, even  if  no  dangerous  results 
happen,  a  hernia  is  always  an  added 
burden  to  carry  through  life.  Your 
physician  advises  the  flannel  band  for 
a  particular  reason ;  you  have  no  right 
to  set  up  your  preferences  against  his 
judgment  at  the  risk  of  grave  results 
to  the  child.  If  you  doubt  his  judg- 
ment, or  if  his  treatment  is  not  effi- 
cient, try  some  other,  but  do  not  neg- 
lect the  navel  unless  you  are  assured 
by  the  present  physician  or  some  other 
good  one  that  there  is  no  hernia. 


Diarrhoea — Its  Nature  and  Causes. 


Purposely  has  the  writer  headed  this 
article  diarrhoea,  and  not  "summer 
complaint  or  diarrhoea" ;  for,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  cases  of 
diarrhoee  occur  during  the  heated 
term,  still  enough  cases  occur  in  the 
spring,  fall  and  winter  to  induce  par- 
ents to  carefully  guard  their  children 
against  such  causes  as  are  under  the 
parents'  control.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
no  less  the  price  of  liberty  than  of 
health  in  children ;  but  vigilance  does 
not  mean  so  great  an  anxiety  to  keep 
the  child  from  being  sick  that  undue 
importance  should  be  attached  to  one 
requirement — proper  food,  for  exam- 
ple— while  other  necessities — good 
air,  cleanliness  of  body  and  clothing, 
proper  bedding,  etc. — are  neglected. 
There  are  mothers  and  mothers — 
some  that  do  too  much  for  their  chil- 
dren, some  that  do  too  little ;  and  we 
cannot  see  but  that  one  class  does  as 
much  real  harm  as  the  other.  True 
vigilance  is  an  intelligent  watchful- 
ness, and  is  characteristic  only  of  that 
proportionately  small  class  of  mothers 
known  as  "model"  mothers. 

No  physician,  much  less  a  parent, 
however  skilful,  can  rely  solely  on 
medicine,  or  any  one  hygienic  remedy, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  diar- 
rhoeal  ailments  of  childhood.  Some- 


times the  details  of  treatment  are 
many ;  and  it  is  wise  for  the  child's 
caretaker  to  write  down  these  details, 
lest  in  the  midst  of  worry  and  the 
duties  of  housework  some  of  them  be 
forgotten.  It  is  better  still  if  the  doc- 
tor can  find  or  make  the  time  to  write 
them  out  plainly  and  succinctly  under 
the  headings  food,  air,  clothing,  clean- 
liness, exercise,  medicine,  changing 
the  directions  on  the  card  or  paper 
from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of 
the  case  demands.  Such  written  di- 
rections should  be  kept  in  plain  view 
in  some  more  or  less  conspicuous 
place,  and  not  carelessly  put  away  in  a 
closet  or  drawer  where  they  cannot  be 
found  when  wanted. 

Predisposing  Causes. 

Granted  the  susceptibility  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  children,  and  the 
variety  of  experiments  in  rearing  that 
the  average  child  is  subjected  to,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  diarrhceal  troubles 
are  common.  The  wonder  is  that  they 
do  not  kill  more  frequently  than  they 
do.  The  children  most  often  affected 
are  those  who  have  been  debilitated  by 
previous  sickness.  The  starting  point 
in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea  is  an  indi- 
gestion, so  that  attention  to  diet  is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  both  in 
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preventing  and  in  relieving  attacks  of 
diarrhoea.  Other  fertile  causes  are 
bad  hygienic  surroundings,  over- 
crowding, with  its  filth,  with  emana- 
tions from  the  bodies  of  the  many  un- 
clean, with  the  air  poisoned  by  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid.  Damp  and 
long-continued  heat,  whether  in-doors 
or  out,  relax  and  wilt  the  feeble  baby 
or  the  one  with  whom  experiments  are 
the  rule.  When  the  thermometer  rises 
to  eighty  or  ninety  degrees,  or  more, 
and  so  continues  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  especially  nights,  the  baby  is 
robbed  of  sleep,  the  tone  of  its  nervous 
system  is  lowered,  and  the  child  is  in 
fit  condition  to  be  easily  disordered  by 
the  milk  which  has  soured,  even  so  lit- 
tle that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized 
except  by  the  aid  of  "test-paper"  or 
blue  litmus-paper.*  Other  foods 
sour  almost  imperceptibly  at  times. 
With  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
child's  digestion,  even  suitable  food 
frequently  sours  in  the  body,  and 
either  sours  the  passages  (a  green 
sour,  as  many  people  say),  scalding 
the  child  when  movements  occur,  or 
gives  rise  to  sour  vomiting. 

Milk  spilt  or  vomited  upon  the 
child's  clothing  sours,  and  is  a  cause 
of  pollution  to  the  atmosphere.  Who 
has  not  seen  sweet  babies  and  sour 
babies?  The  first  you  love  to  fondle, 
the  second  are  positively  disgusting. 


♦This  paper  should  be  in  every  nursery, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  druggists.  Tear 
off  a  small  piece  and  place  it  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  milk.  If  the  milk  is  at 
all  sour  the  blue  color  of  the  paper  will 
change  to  a  pink  or  red,  the  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  the  change  depending  on  the 
amount  of  acid  in  the  milk. 


Sweet  babies  bespeak  care,  sour  ones 
the  lack  of  it.  Many  of  our  readers 
must  have  noticed  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain families  baby  after  baby  unfortu- 
nately must  be  classed  among  the  sour 
ones.  Such  infants  seldom  grow  up. 
They  are  prone  to  have  various  disor- 
ders, and  to  suffer  from  intestinal 
worms,  which  excite  additional  diar- 
rhoea by  the  irritation  they  cause. 

Weaning  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  substitution  of  arti- 
ficial feeding  in  these  most  trying 
months,  cause  much  of  the  prevalent 
diarrhoeas.  Such  a  course  should  not 
be  pursued  without  competent  advice. 
Teething  as  an  Alleged  Cause. 

Teething  or  dentition  is  seldom  the 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  except  when  sev- 
eral teeth  are  cut  at  one  time,  espe- 
cially in  a  child  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment, or  when  the  appearance  of  teeth 
is  the  signal  for  parents  and  guardians 
to  cram  the  child  with  more  solid  food 
than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  eat 
hitherto.  A  common  idea  is  that  "the 
teeth  are  at  him"  (the  child)  ;  that  the 
cutting  of  a  stomach-tooth,  especially, 
is  a  calamity  if  it  occurs  in  the  hot 
weather.  The  facts  are  that  healthy 
children,  properly  reared,  suffer  as  a 
rule,  little  or  no  pain  when  the  teeth 
appear;  that  the  irritation  of  teething 
is  but  little  compared  with  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  child's  care-takers. 
They  are  "at  him"  much  more  than 
the  teeth  are.  The  cutting  of  stom- 
ach-teeth occurs  about  the  eighteenth 
month,  the  usual  time  for  the  average 
child  to  be  living  on  food  other  than 
the  mother's  milk.  Danger  arises 
from  careless  feeding,  not  because 
stomach-teeth  are  in  some  mysterious 
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way  connected  with  the  stomach;  for 
they  have  no  more  connection  with  it 
than  have  the  other  teeth  of  a  set. 
Unfortunately,  the  idea  that  they  are 
so  connected  originated  in  the  misty 
past,  when  physiology  was  not  so  well 
understood  as  now ;  and  the  belief  has 
been  handed  down,  almost  without 
question,  by  family  after  family. 

The  Second  Summer. 

So,  too,  the  danger  of  the  "second 
summer rt  is  to  a  large  extent  mythical. 
The  baby  which  has  been  nursed  prop- 
erly during  the  larger  part  of  the  first 
twelve  months  of  its  life,  and  is  being 
carefully  fed  and  cared  for  during  its 
second  year,  is  likely  to  thrive.  But 
the  baby  fed  during  its  first  twelve 
months  is  more  liable  than  at  any  other 
period  to  severe  results  from  diar- 
rhoea. If  it  survives  the  first  summer 
it  not  infrequently  carries  a  weakened 
digestion,  if  not  a  weakened  nervous 
system,  into  its  second  year.  The 
mothers  of  such  children  may  well 
dread  the  second  summer,  if  it  be  a 
hot  one,  and  the  parents  cannot  afford 
to .  obtain  proper  food,  and  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  ail- 
ing babies. 

Accidental  Causes. 

There  are  other  causes  of  diarrhoea 
than  those  already  mentioned.  Babies, 
prone  as  they  are  to  put  everything 
they  can  into  their  mouths,  make 
much  mischief  for  themselves.  We 
have  known  a  sharp  diarrhoea  to  be 
caused  by  a  piece  of  Bologna-sausage, 
by  corn-silk,  and  other  articles  picked 
from  the  floor  and  swallowed  by  the 
ever  -  inquisitive    baby.  Sometimes 


diarrhoea  in  a  nursing  baby  originates 
through  its  nurse,  either  as  the  result 
of  emotion  or  from  some  laxative  med- 
icine given  the  nurse  or  mother. 
Such  medicine  we  have  known  to  act, 
by  some  curious  freak  of  nature,  on 
the  child,  and  not  on  the  nurse  or 
mother. 

Various  Forms  of  the  Disorder. 

The  various  forms  of  diarrhoea 
which  prevail  among  children  have 
different  names ;  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  not  merely 
grades  of  one  and  the  same  general 
disorder,  beginning  in  most  instances 
as  indigestion  in  the  stomach,  and  be- 
coming associated  with  intestinal  indi- 
gestion or  being  replaced  by  it.  So 
anxious  are  people  sometimes  to  have 
a  name  for  a  disorder  that  when  they 
obtain  the  name  they  either  grow  un- 
duly careless  or  become  over-anxious. 
Then,  too,  certain  names  are  so  care- 
lessly used  that  unnecessary  alarm  is 
created.  Cholera  infantum,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gravest  form  of  diarrhoeal 
disorder,  is  comparatively  rare,  even 
in  this  country,  where  there  is  consid- 
erably more  of  it  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  yet  the  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  diarrhoeas  even 
of  the  simplest  form.  The  name  in- 
dicates a  cholera  peculiar  to  infants 
(the  result  mainly  of  excessive  heat), 
coming  on  more  or  less  suddenly,  and 
attended  by  profuse  and  frequent 
watery  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  by 
great  prostration.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  high  fever,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  term  cholera  infantum  should  not 
be,  as  it  frequently  is,  applied  to  the 
diarrhoeas  of  grown  children,  nor  to 
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any  other  condition  than  that  detailed 
above.  It  is  a  very  serious  affection 
and  demands  prompt  relief.  Improp- 
er treatment  or  delay  in  treatment  fails 
to  retard,  if  it  does  not  accelerate, 
''collapse" — a  condition  of  utter  pros- 
tration, in  which  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  life  can  be  prolonged. 
Thoughtlessly  and  inaptly,  too,  an- 
other term  is  sometimes  used — viz. : 
cholerine. 

Catarrhal  Diarrhoea. 
The  mildest  form  of  diarrhoea  is 
known  as  simple  or,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, catarrhal  diarrhoea,  from  the 
fact  that  its  immediate  cause  is  an  in- 
creased flow  or  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal 
— such  a  flow  of  mucus  as  is  found  in 
congestions  of  the  air-passages  ex- 
tending from  the  nostrils  back  into 
the  throat — i.  e.,  a  catarrhal  flow.  The 
cause  of  this  increased  flow  of  mucus 
in  the  intestines  may  be  damp,  cold, 
lieat,  irritating  food,  or  any  of  the 
causes  of  diarrhoea  already  outlined. 
The  result  is  frequent  movements  of 
the  bowels,  attended  with  little  or  no 
pain,  vomiting,  fever,  or  general  dis- 
turbance. The  passages  are  for  the 
most  part  of  natural  color,  though  of 
thinner  consistency  than  in  health,  and 
liave  a  glairy  appearance  from  the  ex- 
cess of  mucus.  Especially  if  the  food 
of  the  child  has  been  at  fault,  some  of 
the  passages  will  contain  portions  of 
undigested  food,  coagulated  casein  of 
milk,  etc.,  and  be  more  or  less  streaked 
with  green.  If  straining  has  been  se- 
vere there  will  be  likely  to  be  streaks 
of  blood  in  the  mass. 


Inflammatory  Diarrhoea. 

Many  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  will 
readily  recover  without  medicine  if 
the  food  is  simplified  for  a  day  or  two 
and  attention  is  paid  to  air  and  clean- 
liness. If  the  simple  diarrhoea  is  not 
remedied  it  will  be  liable  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  second  and  graver 
form  of  diarrhceal  trouble — viz. :  in- 
flammatory diarrhoea,  or,  medically, 
entero-colitis ;  this  meaning  that  the 
parts  inflamed  are  portions  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines.  Inflam- 
matory diarrhoea  may  originate  as 
such,  but  generally  follows  an  un- 
checked simple  diarrhoea  or  a  pro- 
longed indigestion,  and  is  the  condi- 
tion which  is  so  frequently  called,  by 
the  ignorant  or  careless,  cholera  in- 
fantum. The  passages  are  at  times 
very  frequent,  sometimes  watery,  but 
generally  of  variable  consistency  and 
color.  The  odor  is  ordinarily  a  sour 
one,  and  at  times  of  a  peculiarly  sick- 
ening character.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  fever,  vomiting,  or  straining. 
This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  the  one  so 
liable  to  relapses,  depending  on  re- 
peated onslaughts  of  hot  weather,  or 
other  irritants  to  the  alimentary  canal 
or  the  nervous  system  of  the  child. 
The  ups  and  downs  which  the  aver- 
age sufferer  has  for  one  month  or 
more  are  many.  Fortunate  is  it  if  the 
child  does  not  waste  away  and  become 
a  wreck,  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  regain 
health  and  strength.  In  this  form  of 
diarrhoea  hygienic  measures  are  worth 
more  than  medicinal  ones ;  but  they 
must  be  intelligently  used. 


The  Kindergarten  on  the  Farm. — VI. 


Much  of  our  country  children's  time 
during  all  seasons  may  be  spent  in  the 
orchard,  where  with  judicious  man- 
agement they  can  do  much  good  to  it 
and  to  themselves.  YVe  can  always 
find  work  there,  and,  as  the  trees  af- 
ford a  pleasant  shade,  and  the  smooth 
turf  in  an  old  orchard  is  the  nicest 
carpet  to  sit  or  play  on,  we  will  often 
go  there  for  recreation  also.  Until 
the  sward  is  well  established  in  an  or- 
chard, there  always  is  (especially  in  a 
new  country)  a  great  battle  to  be 
fought  with  the  weeds.  "Come,  chil- 
dren, let  us  get  some  nice  green  food 
for  our  rabbits  (or  other  pets)  this 
morning;  they  like  a  variety  on  their 
breakfast  table  as  well  as  we  do,  so 
we  will  not  only  cut  grass  and  clover, 
but  uproot  some  dandelions,  thistles, 
milkweeds,  sunflowers  or  any  other 
plants  that  we  can  find.  You  see,  my 
little  girls  and  boys,  these  weeds  don't 
look  well  here  among  the  grass.  We 
will  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  we  do 
not  want  our  orchard  to  look  as  if  no 
one  were  caring  for  it,  and  our  little 
pets  will  be  so  glad  of  this  nice  food." 

If  the  children  have  no  animals  that 
are  especially  kept  for  their  pets,  they 
may  make  the  pigs  happy  with  their 
load  of  weeds,  or  lay  them  around 
young  trees  for  mulching.    When  we 


have  entirely  cleared  a  space,  say  a 
square  between  four  trees,  let  the  little 
ones  look  it  it  and  compare  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  ground  that  is  still  full  of 
weeds,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  see 
the  result  of  their  labor,  and  will  not 
object  to  getting  the  food  for  their  pets 
in  this  way  often.  Little  hands  may 
become  quite  expert  in  pulling  up 
weeds,  and  the  removal  of  a  few  hun- 
dred each  day  certainly  does  some 
good  even  in  a  large  orchard. 

All  through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn there  are  unripe  apples  dropping 
from  the  trees ;  these  should  be  gath- 
ered instead  of  being  left,  as  we  so 
often  see,  to  rot  on  the  ground,  breed- 
ing insects  and  hindering  our  free  and 
easy  walk  through  the  orchard.  If 
this  work  be  done  about  twice  a  week 
it  is  usually  not  a  severe  task,  unless 
the  orchard  be  very  large,  and  chil- 
dren are  best  able  to  do  it.  But  it  is 
tiresome  and  uninteresting  work, 
therefore  much  skill  must  be  exercised 
on  the  part  of  the  educator  in  order  to 
have  it  achieved  without  grumbling 
and  dissatisfaction.  A  diversity  of 
means  and  ways  may  be  devised,  such 
as  this :  "Get  ready  your  little  wagon, 
children ;  you  may  go  with  mamma  to 
see  if  we  can  find  some  nice  apples  for 
pies,  and  some  summer  apples,  peaches 
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and  pears  for  us  all  to  eat  raw." 
When  we  have  gathered  as  many  as 
we  want  of  these,  we  discover  that 
much  fruit  is  wasting  on  the  ground, 
and  wish  the  pigs  had  it  to  eat.  "How 
many  apples  do  you  think  are  lying 
under  this  tree?"  Each  child,  and 
then  mother  herself  will  guess  the 
number.  "Let  us  count  the  apples 
while  picking  them  up  and  see  how 
often  each  one  of  us  will  be  nearest 
right."  If  any  of  the  children  have 
not  learned  to  count,  they  may  guess 
how  large  a  basket  or  how  many  bas- 
kets of  a  certain  size  the  apples  will 
fill.  In  this  way  our  children  may 
often  be  kept  busy  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  without  realizing  that  they  are 
working  at  all,  and  when  they  do,  a 
word  of  praise  for  helping  to  keep  the 
farm  in  order  and  adding  to  its  beau- 
ty is  often  sufficient  to  stimulate  their 
renewed  efforts.  The  more  important 
we  represent  their  work  to  be  the 
more  willing  we  shall  find  them  to 
do  it. 

If  you  wish  to  reward  your  little 
ones  for  working  cheerfully  and  faith- 
fully at  a  task  like  this  that  is  not  in 
itself  pleasing,  cut  the  initials  of  their 
names  from  paper  and  paste  them  on 
an  apple  when  about  half  grown.  They 
will  remain  white,  and  show  plainly 
on  the  yellow  or  crimson  ground.  It 
is  well  to  reward  each  child  often  in 
this  manner,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
assurance  that  a  few  of  their  apples 
will  stay  on  the  trees  until  perfectly 
ripe.  An  initial  apple  varnished, 
with  a  bright  ribbon  tied  on  the  stem, 
forms  a  pretty  ornament  for  the  little 
ones'  play  room,  and  will  keep  a  long 
time. 


The  orchard  furnishes  object  les- 
sons without  number  at  all  seasons. 
We  watch  the  buds  opening  into  blos- 
soms, and  suddenly,  it  seems,  we  have 
before  our  delighted  eyes  the  apple 
orchard  in  full  bloom.  In  our  daily 
walks  among  this  wealth  of  fragrance 
and  beauty,  let  the  little  ones  learn  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  it  in  the 
best  language  they  can  command,  to 
acquire  early  the  habit  of  using  cor- 
rect and  choice  language.  After  the 
blossoms  have  dropped  their  beautiful 
petals,  we  will  let  our  little  pupils 
watch  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  its 
slow  growth  and  final  ripening  until 
we  pluck  it.  After  the  children  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  different 
species  of  fruit  trees,  they  may  be 
made  familiar  with  the  varieties  of 
apple  trees,  showing  them  that  not 
only  the  fruit  is  dissimilar  but  also  the 
foliage,  color  of  bark  and  habit  of 
growth ;  the  branches  of  some  are  in- 
clined to  a  horizontal,  others  to  a  ver- 
tical position,  or  they  grow  downward 
like  those  of  some  kinds  of  crab-apple 
trees.  These  lessons  may  be  rehearsed 
with  advantage  in  winter. 

Pears,  peaches,  early  apples  and  all 
summer  fruit  must,  of  course,  be  dis- 
posed of  as  it  ripens,  and  many  a  bas- 
ket full  of  delicious  fruit  is  brought 
into  the  house  or  sent  to  market.  The 
children  are  rarely  absent  from  any 
fruit  gathering;  the  work  is  too  at- 
tractive, in  fact,  I  believe  really  fasci- 
nating to  young  and  old,  and  it  would 
be  depriving  farmers'  children  of 
many  true  enjoyments  not  to  let  them 
have  a  share  in  it.  I  recall  to  my 
mind  the  words  of  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  millionaire,  who  was 
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visiting  during  the  fruit  season  the 
family  of  a  well-to-do,  though  not 
wealthy  farmer.  "How  very  nice 
everything  is  here ;  you  can  all  work 
in  your  orchard  and  garden  and  help 
to  improve  your  farm.  My  father's 
country  home  is  magnificent,  but  there 
is  never  anything  for  us  to  do ;  the 
gardeners  and  other  hired  men  keep 
everything  in  beautiful  order — all  we 
can  do  is  to  look  at  it." 

Before  the  harvest  of  winter  apples 
begins,  a  good  farmer  will  make  an 
estimate  of  his  crop  in  order  to  pre- 
pare store  room,  or  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  it.  Let  the  little  ones  be  pres- 
ent when  the  calculation  is  made. 
Their  first  guesses  are  usually  hun- 
dreds of  bushels,  when  they  see  a  large 
tree  loaded  with  fruit;  however,  a  lit- 
tle practice  and  experience  will  some- 
times make  them  fair  judges  of  the 
yield  of  any  tree.  Measuring  the 
apples  and  comparing  the  yield  with 
the  estimate  is  a  very  profitable  exer- 
cise for  them.  Gathering  apples  is  an 
occupation  very  different  from  pick- 
ing berries  off  low  bushes  or  vines, 
and  much  less  fatiguing.  Climbing 
up  the  ladder  and  into  the  trees,  filling 
their  small  sacks  or  baskets  and  hand- 
ing them  down  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
the  children  may  spend  a  number  of 
happy  days  in  the  orchard  in  alternate 
work  and  play,  and  deem  them  perfect 
holidays. 

Extra  fine  specimens  of  winter 
apples  will  better  preserve  their  fresh- 
ness for  being  separately  wrapped  in 
paper.  This  is  excellent  work  for  our 
little  helpers.  They  may  lay  all  the 
finest  apples  into  one  basket ;  and 
when  they  weary  of  the  work  in  hand, 


cutting  the  papers  and  wrapping  and 
packing  this  selected  fruit  will  be  a 
wholesome  change.  We  can  all  sit  on 
the  grass  while  thus  at  work,  and, 
after  the  necessary  directions  have 
been  given,  we  may  sing  a  merry 
song,  tell  a  pleasing  story,  or  propose 
some  riddles  to  entertain  and  enliven 
our  little  band  of  workers.  The  apple 
itself,  and  the  many  different  ways  of 
preparing  it  for  the  table,  may  be  dis- 
cussed ;  letting  the  children  name  all 
the  dishes  they  know  in  which  apples 
form  the  main  ingredient.  If  any  of 
them  have  learned  enough  about  cook- 
ing we  may  perhaps  make  them  happy 
with  the  promise  that  they  shall  make 
the  next  apple  dumplings,  apple  pud- 
ding or  some  other  dish.  The  process 
of  making  cider,  vinegar  and  wine 
from  apples  can  be  explained  and  will 
be  readily  understood. 

Besides  the  fruit,  principally  apples 
in  our  climate,  there  are  vegetables  to 
take  care  of  for  the  winter.  Roots  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  turnips,  parsnips, 
carrots,  etc.,  have  to  be  pulled  up  and 
stored  away  in  earth  or  sand.  All 
such  work  forms  the  little  one's  spe- 
cial delight.  They  will  not  wait  to  be 
asked  to  help ;  let  them  see  it  in  pro- 
gress and  they  will  be  sure  to  offer 
their  assistance.  They  may  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  off  the  tops  if  they  are 
old  enough  to  handle  a  knife.  Stories 
of  animals,  such  as  ants  and  bees  lay- 
ing up  stores  of  food  for  the  winter, 
in  connection  with  this  work,  will 
surely  be  appreciated  and  well  remem- 
bered by  our  little  pupils. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  flower 
plants  also  demand  our  attention.  Our 
little  florists  may  be  taught  to  distin- 
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guish  annuals  from  perennials;  they 
learn  that  the  former  are  left  to  die 
after  having  produced  seed  for  next 
year's  sowing,  which  the  children  may 
help  to  gather  into  small  paper  sacks, 
that  they  can  make  for  this  purpose ; 
the  latter  to  be  left  in  the  ground  and 
covered,  or  stored  away  in  the  cellar, 
while  some  are  planted  into  flower- 
pots for  window-gardening.  Our  lit- 
tle ones,  who  have  probably  become 
acquainted  with  each  plant  during  the 
summer,  now  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
their  disposal ;  and  in  eager  expecta- 
tion of  the  blossoms  and  foliage  we 
shall  have  during  the  winter,  when  all 
without  will  be  dead  and  bare,  the  work 
will  be  begun  with  great  zeal.  Our 
little  gardeners  have  to  fill  the  flower- 
pots with  sifted  earth,  lift  the  plants 


by  means  of  their  small  spades  or 
trowels,  and  transfer  them  to  their 
new  beds.  After  having  kept  them 
for  a  few  days  from  the  exposure  of 
the  sunlight,  the  children  may  help  to 
tastefully  arrange  them  in  the  win- 
dows or  brackets  or  stands. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  gather  a  great 
number  of  autumn  leaves  of  the  great- 
est possible  variety  in  shape,  color  and 
size.  The  beauty  of  these  leaves  once 
pointed  out  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
serving them  having  been  shown  to 
our  little  ones,  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  any  use  we  may  wish 
to  make  of  them  during  the  winter. 
I  have  known  some  little  children  to 
bring  in  their  hands  one  or  more 
pretty  leaves  every  time  they  entered 
the  house.  O. 


Baby's  Wardrobe. 


Crocheted  Skirt. 

A  pretty  and  durable  skirt  that  will 
fit  a  child  of  about  five  years  is  made 
as  follows :  Materials,  two  hands  of 
tan  color  and  one  of  pink,  single, 
Germantown  worsted.  The  skirt  is 
crocheted  in  Afghan  stitch  with  a 
long,  rather  coarse  needle.  Cast  on 
twenty-five  chains  and  crochet  three 
rows  of  the  tan ;  then  add  the  pink — 
the  wool  is  not  broken  off  at  every 
change  of  color,  but  carried  along  at 
the  end — working  up  to  within  eight 
stitches  of  the  top,  and  a  second  row 
of  pink  to  within  four  stitches  of  the 
preceding  one ;  now  take  up  the  tan 
again  and  work  three  rows  the  en- 
tire length.  This  process  will  shape 
the  skirt  into  a  yoke  at  the  top. 


About  forty  of  these  stripes,  twenty 
of  each  color,  will  make  the  skirt 
about  the  proper  width.  Join  the 
skirt,  leaving  an  opening  of  about 
three  inches  for  the  placket,  which 
finish  off  with  a  neat  edging  of  small 
scallops.  Now  work  a  flounce  of 
the  stripes,  three  rows  of  tan  and 
two  of  pink  alternately,  forty  in 
number  likewise,  casting  on  twenty 
stitches,  but  add  one  stitch  at  the 
beginning  of  each  row,  and  drop  one 
at  the  end,  which  will  cause  the 
stripes  to  run  bias.  Join  and  finish 
off  at  one  edge  with  a  pretty  cro- 
cheted lace,  either  of  pink  or  tan,  or 
of  both  colors  blended.  The  other 
edge,  full  on  to  the  skirt,  having  first 
worked  a  row  of  tan-color  plains 
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around  the  latter  through  which  run 
a  pink  ribbon.  Attach  a  band  to  the 
skirt  at  the  top,  and  provide  with  the 
usual  buttonholes. 

The  woolen  lace  known  as  "yak" 
having  gone  completely  out  of  fash- 
ion, can  be  had  in  all  colors  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices,  five  and  seven 
cents  a  yard.  It  forms  a  pretty  fin- 
ish for  little  girls'  woolen  or  knitted 
skirts,  and  hence  the  laying  in  of  a 
small  stock  may  not  come  amiss 
where  there  are  little  ones  in  the 
family.  O.  F. 

Size  of  the  Earliest  Clothing. 

Perhaps  most  prospective  mothers 
do  not  need  the  caution  against  mak- 
ing the  baby-clothes  too  tiny,  yet  when 
I  remember  the  gentle  derision  which 
my  generous  patterns  produced  in  my 
circle,  it  occurs  to  me  that  my  experi- 
ence may  serve  to  strengthen  some  one 
against  the  good-humored  gibes  of 
friends  who  maintain  that  the  dresses 
are  "large  enough  for  a  two-year-old." 

Mine  were  large — designedly ;  not 
because  I  expected  a  particularly  enor- 
mous baby,  but  because  I  expected  a 
busy  first  year,  and  did  not  want  to 
have  unnecessary  sewing  to  add  to  its 
cares.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
clothes  needed  no  enlarging  as  the 
baby  grew,  and  at  five  months  I  pre- 
pared his  short  clothes  in  the  leisure 
time  of  a  week  or  so.  The  process 
consisted  of  cutting  off  buttons  of 
dresses  and  skirts  and  making  a  new 
set  of  flannel  shirts.  I  made  no  new 
skirts,  and  but  one  or  two  additional 
dresses,  until  he  was  eighteen  months 
old,  only  having  to  put  in  larger  sleeves 
in  the  meantime.  E.  C.  E. 


Moccasins  That  Stay  On. 

In  answer  to  the  query  in  Baby- 
hood: "Are  Moccasins  Practical?"  let 
it  be  said  that  the  problem  is  merely 
a  question  of  fit.  A  moccasin,  ample 
in  length  and  coming  well  up  over  the 
heel  to  a  point  opposite  the  instep,  so 
fitted  in  front  that  the  instep  is  well 
covered,  and  snug  around  the  ankle, 
while  more  properly  called  a  shoe  than 
a  moccasin,  is  still  a  most  useful  and 
dainty  foot-covering. 

My  baby  wears  some  made  after 
the  pattern  which  was  described  in 
Babyhood,  and  while  the  ribbon  is 
frequently  pulled  out,  thus  suggesting 
a  button  as  a  more  secure  fastening, 
even  the  busiest  baby-fingers  may  tug 
in  vain.  Though  feet  wave  in  the  air 
and  toes  go  into  the  mouth,  Baby  often 
wears  a  ribbonless  shoe  for  half  a  day. 

Some  most  practical  shoes  are  made 
of  an  embroidered  leather  jacket, 
Avhich  once  adorned  the  shoulders  of 
a  gay  young  bachelor.  Golden  brown 
buckskin  makes  a  very  pretty  shoe  for 
a  creeping  baby.  J.  L. 


Experiences  with  the  Gertrude  Suit. 

As  I  have  read  Babyhood  month  by 
month,  various  things  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me  to  communicate  to 
other  mothers. 

Some  time  ago  some  one  asked  about 
the  finishing  of  the  Gertrude  suit.  I 
finished  my  little  flannel  garments  with 
facings  and  bindings  of  Coventry  (or 
Cash's)  ruffling,  and  have  found  it  not 
only  very  dainty  in  appearance,  but  as 
serviceable  as  the  flannel  itself.  The 
ruffling  is  of  fine  cambric,  with  either 
a  lace  edge  or  a  plain  edge — the  plain, 
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of  course,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Its  draw-string  may  be  either  left  or 
pulled  out.  The  inch  width  is  about 
right  for  our  use,  and  comes  at  about 
sixty  cents  per  piece  of  twelve  yards. 
That  edge  of  the  facing  which  is  usu- 
ally hemmed  or  stitched  I  finished  with 
a  small  cat-stitch  in  sewing-silk,  and 
found  it  very  pretty.  In  regard  to  a 
crocheted  edge,  I  tried  it  with  flannel 
shirts  and  found  that  if  the  neck  had 
no  other  finish  it  stretched  out  of 
shape.  Of  course  a  facing  and  an  edge 
besides  would  be  firm. 

My  boy  of  twenty  months  is  still 
wearing  the  Gertrude  skirts  he  wore  in 
his  first  infancy.  For  short  clothes  I 
cut  them  ofT,  and  upon  the  raw  edge 
of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  crocheted, 


with  saxony,  a  simple  scallop.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  Gertrude  suit  pro- 
vides for  but  one  skirt.  I  would  advo- 
cate a  pinning-blanket  (that  is,  a 
square  of  flannel  on  a  band)  in  addi- 
tion. It  proved  in  the  case  of  my  baby 
a  great  saving  to  the  skirts  by  keeping 
them  from  being  soiled,  which  would 
inevitably  have  shrunk  them.  It  was 
often  wet  from  the  diapers,  and  had  to 
be  changed: — an  inconvenient  process 
with  the  Gertrude  skirt,  but  easy  with 
the  pinning-blanket.  To  avoid  the 
wide,  tight  band  I  made  mine  with  an 
inch-wide  band.  I  finished  the  bottom 
of  the  flannel  skirt  with  a  firm  facing, 
holding  six  or  eight  small  flat  buttons, 
and  upon  these  I  buttoned  the  pinning- 
blanket.  E.  C.  E. 


The  Nurse-Maid  Problem, 


American  vs.  English  Nursery  Routine. 

A  recent  letter  in  Babyhood  on 
English  nursery  routine  was  very  in- 
teresting, but  I  do  not  see  that  there 
was  anything  "astonishing"  in  the 
amount  of  work  the  nurses  performed. 
In  most  American  families  where  two 
nurses  are  kept  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  quite  as  much,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  under-nurse  would  probably 
do  the  baby's  wash  at  least,  and  the 
head-nurse  get  up  the  fine  flannels. 
They  might  have  two  evenings  for 
themselves,  but  in  many  families  the 
nurse  has  to  do  ironing  in  the  evening, 
surely  harder  work  than  sewing.  My 
experience  has  been  that  American 
servants  work  harder  than  English 
ones,  and  there  are  generally  fewer  to 
do  the  same  work  or  even  more,  as 


the  washing  is,  in  most  families, 
throw  in  as  an  addition. 

Let  me  describe  the  day's  work  of 
an  American  nurse-maid  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  family  where  but  one 
other  servant  is  kept,  that  of  a  profes- 
sional man  in  good  position,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  going  out  and  enter- 
taining inyolved.  There  are  three 
children  of  six,  four  and  two-and-a- 
half.  Alice,  the  nurse,  is  about 
twenty-five,  a  well-educated,  well-bred 
young  woman  of  English  descent 
from  Nova  Scotia.  She  has  lived  in 
her  present  place  about  two  years. 

6  a.m.  Alice  rises,  dresses,  and  puts  the 
whole  lower  floor,  three  sitting-rooms  and 
hall,  in  perfect  order,  makes  the  dining- 
room  fire,  and  cleans  and  fills  all  the 
lamps.  Meanwhile  the  mother  dresses  the 
three  children  (without  baths). 
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7  a.m.  Alice  brings  up  nursery  break- 
fast, sets  the  table,  and  presides,  taking 
special  pains  with  the  children's  table 
manners.  While  they  are  eating  (and  she 
has  taught  even  the  baby  to  feed  himself 
almost  entirely  and  very  nicely),  she  con- 
trives to  do  most  of  the  morning  chamber 
work,  looking  in  and  out  to  see  that  all 
goes  smoothly  at  the  table.  After  the 
mother,  who  also  breakfasts  at  seven, 
comes  upstairs,  she  goes  down  to  her  own, 
first  finishing  the  chamber-work,  if  neces- 
sary. 

8  a.  m.  The  mother  takes  the  children 
out,  leaving  the  oldest  boy  at  school  and 
Alice  goes  to  her  morning  work.  On  Mon- 
day, she  does  all  the  children's  clothes,  in- 
cluding shirts  and  collars  for  the  older 
boy,  Baby's  white  frocks,  etc.  Tuesday  she 
irons,  Wednesday  finishes  her  ironing,  and 
cleans  all  three  bath-rooms  of  the  house. 
Thursday,  she  thoroughly  sweeps,  dusts 
and  cleans  three  chambers ;  Friday,  two 
others  and  the  day-nursery;  Saturday, 
cleans  all  the  plate  of  the  household.  Her 
mistress,  meanwhile,  has  brought  the  chil- 
dren in,  gives  the  baby  his  bath,  and  puts 
him  to  bed,  Alice  bringing  the  hot  water 
and  other  things  required. 

12  m.  Alice  eats  her  dinner,  thoroughly 
tidies  the  day-nursery,  dresses  herself  for 
the  afternoon.  She  has  a  little  time  to 
herself  till  Baby  wakes,  when  she  dresses 
him  and  gives  him  his  dinner  in  the  nur- 
sery, the  other  children  taking  theirs  at 
their,  mother's  lunch  at  12.30. 

2p.m.  She  takes  all  the  children  out, 
and  after  she  comes  back,  or  all  the  after- 
noon, if  rainy,  sits  in  the  nursery  with 
them  and  sews  for  them,  accomplishing  a 
very  large  amount,  both  of  machine  and 
hand  sewing.  Their  clothes  are  all  made  at 
home,  except  overcoats  for  the  oldest,  and 
now  and  then  a  suit  for  him. 

5  p.m.  She  brings  up  nursery  tea,  then 
while  the  children  are  with  their  parents, 
does  all  the  evening  chamber-work,  then 
brings  hot  water,  etc.,  and  then  puts  the 
baby  to  bed.  Meanwhile,  the  mother  gives 
both  oldei  ones  a  bath,  each  having  a  tub- 
bing and  sponge-bath  alternately.  If  she 
is  out,  Alice  must  do  it  all.  While  her  mis- 


tress dresses  and  goes  down  to  dinner, 
Alice  stays  up-stairs  till  the  children  are 
asleep,  then  goes  down  to  her  own  tea  in 
the  kitchen. 

After  tea,  she  again  thoroughly 
tidies  the  day-nursery,  puts  out  every 
article  the  children  are  to  put  on  the 
next  morning  in  perfect  order,  lays 
the  nursery  fire,  for  which  she  has  to 
bring  all  the  wood,  and  then  has  her 
time  till  bedtime,  unless  she  is  behind- 
hand in  any  of  her  work,  when  it  must 
be  made  that  night,  as  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  go  over.  She  sleeps  in  the 
night-nursery  with  the  baby  and  an- 
other child,  and  is  required  to  go  early 
to  bed. 

My  friend,  Alice's  mistress,  wishes 
me  to  say  that  she  has  never  found 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  rather 
a  superior  sort  of  young  woman  to  fill 
this  place ;  sometimes,  one  educated 
for  a  teacher,  with  whom  the  children 
can  be  left  alone  with  confidence. 
Were  she  to  give  up  the  care  of  her 
children  more,  she  would  have  a  per- 
son of  more  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence— but,  then,  she  would  have  to 
pay  higher  wages. 

Alice  has  $3.50  a  week— ($182  = 
£37  a  year).  An  experienced  head 
nurse  would  expect  (I  speak  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity)  from  $5  a  week  up- 
ward, but  for  such  sums  a  French  or 
German  woman,  with  a  good  accent, 
would  often  be  employed.  The  Ger- 
man nurse  of  a  friend  of  mine,  be- 
sides going  through  much  the  same 
routine  of  work  as  the  writer's,  used 
to  knit  all  the  children's  silk  stockings 
while  she  walked  out  with  them. 

Alice  has  the  whole  of  every  other 
Thursday  and  every  other  Sunday 
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afternoon.  This  is  expected  here 
when  the  work  is  so  multifarious ;  but 
a  regular  nurse  rarely  expects  a  week- 
day outing  except  in  the  evenings. 
During  her  absence  her  mistress  took 
care  of  the  children,  assisted  by  the 
cook.  (Were  it  not  apart  from 
Babyhood's  proper  subject,  I  should 
try  to  astonish  English  servants  with 
an  account  of  all  this  young  woman 
does.)  Both  servants  were  always 
ready  to  change  their  days  out  if  their 
mistress  had  an  engagement  herself. 

If  "the  suggestion  of  higher  wages 
will  not  meet  the  question  properly," 
what  will?  Servants'  wages,  like 
everything  else,  are  a  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Under  the  prosper- 
ous conditions  of  American  life  the 
demand  daily  increases,  while  the  sup- 
ply by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  it. 
If  the  latter  could  be  increased  in  any 
way,  it  would  certainly  be  a  good 
thing;  but  it  will  be  long  before  such 
increase  will  bring  wages  down  or 
even  keep  them  down.  The  com- 
plaints of  many  of  the  ladies  who 
write  on  this  subject  remind  me  of  an 
acquaintance  I  met  in  a  shop  asking 
for  fine  pocket  handkerchiefs.  "How 
much  are  these?"  she  asked,  turning 
them  over.  "Some  are  two  dollars, 
and  some  three,  ma'am."  "Oh,  these 
are  all  too  coarse.  I  want  them  a 
great  deal  finer  and  they  are  too  high. 
I  don't  want  to  pay  more  than  seven- 
ty-five cents."  The  clerk  bowed  in 
silence. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  mythical  young 
woman  who  prefers  to  starve  upon 
shop-work  when  she  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  command  high  wages  and  a 


good  place  in  a  family.  If  she  exists 
she  must  make  her  own  choice. 
Neither  will  I  touch  on  the  subject  of 
servant's  behavior.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  writer,  that  the  instincts  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  the  mistress  are  what 
will  settle  that  matter.  N.  R>. 


The  Relative  Positions  of  English  and 
American  Nurse-Maids. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  letter  in  "Notes  from  Foreign 
Nurseries."  It  is  a  fact  that  a  hos- 
pital graduate  in  America  receives  her 
$20  per  week,  where  the  English 
graduate  receives  but  20s.  ($5  per 
week),  and  the  children's  nurse  ac- 
cordingly; but  it  is  also  a  stubborn 
fact  that  $1  in  America  does  not  go 
one  whit  farther  than  one  shilling  in 
England.  Nay,  the  goods  bought  for 
one  shilling  in  England  wear  longer 
than  those  bought  for  the  dollar  here. 
That  is  a  statement  easy  to  prove. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  in  this 
country  good  nurse-maids  are  hard  to 
get  and  harder  to  keep,  since  they  are 
to  all  appearances  veritable  Ishmaels  in 
the  land.  In  England  a  nurse-maid  is 
everything.  In  America  nothing! 
The  English  nurse-maid  certainly 
does  have  the  welfare  of  her  charges 
at  heart,  and  accomplishes  more  work 
without  grumbling  than  does  the  aver- 
age America  nurse-maid.  One  reason 
for  that  is,  the  English  nurse  is  al- 
lowed to  feel  at  "home"  in  her  nurse- 
ries ;  she  does  know  her  place,  and  the 
mistress  keeps  hers.  The  English 
nurse-maid  does  know  to  rise  with  re- 
spect when  her  mistress  favors  the 
nursery  with  a  visit ;  but  that  is  prob- 
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ably  twice  daily,  often  less  than  that. 
Great  confidence  is  placed  in  nurse- 
maids there,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  respect  her,  and  on  no  ac- 
count would  a  child  be  allowed  to 
strike  a  nurse  and  go  unpunished  by 
its  parents. 

I  speak  from  experience  as  well  as 
observation.  Where  there  is  one 
nurse-maid  in  England  who  has  no 
evenings  to  herself  there  are  nine  who 
manage  to  make  all  their  own  plain 
clothes.  And  for  a  nurse  in  England 
to  be  seen  with  ragged  hose  would  be 
to  be  stamped  at  once  as  "unqualified/' 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  trust  will  be  fully  venti- 
lated by  American  mothers  in  the  col- 
umns of  Babyhood. 

Ax  Experienced  Nurse. 


Is  It  to  Be  a  Mothers'  Trust? 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  "school  to 
educate  the  higher  classes  to  be 
ladies,"  if  this  will  flood  American 
nurseries  with  guardians  like  the 
priceless  woman  celebrated  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Babyhood. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  the 
subject  that  the  American  woman  is 
an  adaptable  creature,  and  even  wrhen 
not  to  the  manner  born,  captivates  the 
foreign  gentry.  Can  she  not  hope  to 
rise  to  the  standard  of  the  nursery 
maid?  Why  delay  the  millennium 
above  indicated?  And  while  we  await 
this  blessed  consummation,  may  we 


ask  for  more  light  on  the  "training 
school  for  nurses"  which  has  been 
mentioned   so   often   in  Babyhood? 
Will  the  rate  of  wages  of  its  diplo- 
mees  be  within  the  reach  of  moderate 
incomes,  or  is  it  to  be  a  luxury  for 
millionaires,  who  can  already  com- 
mand the  best  service  in  any  country? 
This  trained  nurse  will  not  expect  to 
be  general  chambermaid  and  seam- 
stress in  addition  to  her  other  duties, 
as  is  required  of  her  now  in  too  many 
households ;  and  if  another  maid  is 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  in  addition 
one  must  pay  20,  perhaps  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
these  nurses  will  be  out  of  the  reach 
of    most    of    Babyhood's  patrons. 
"Whisper  it  not  in  Gath" ;  but,  in 
spite  of  being  an  American,  I,  too, 
have  a  treasure!    Far  be  it  from  me 
to  imagine  that  this  is  a  tribute  to  my 
own  merit.    The   supply  of  trained 
servants  in  America  is  so  unequal  to 
the  demand  that  all  the  initiated  rea- 
lize that  it  is  a  matter  of  luck  whether 
one  gets  a  phoenix  or  one  of  the  off- 
scourings of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Of- this,  however,  I  am  convinced:  if 
all  the  mothers  of  each  community 
would  combine  to  exclude  all  servants, 
and  especially  all  nurses,  who  could 
not    obtain    good  recommendations 
from  their  last  employer,  it  would  go 
far  toward  bringing  about  the  year  of 
jubilee  for  that  slave  of  slaves,  the 
American  housekeeper.  G.  O. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


A  Slight  and  Common  Operation. 

An  account  of  a  certain  experience 
of  mine  with  my  little  boy  may  be  of 
help  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Baby- 
hood, and  as  that  magazine  is  a  semi- 
medical  one,  I  think  the  subject  is  not 
too  delicate  to  refer  to.  At  the  age  of 
three  years  he  was  obliged  to  have  the 
operation  of  circumcision  performed. 
From  the  time  he  was  about  six 
months  old  he  had  been  subject  to  oc- 
casional soreness,  which  never  seemed 
-sufficiently  severe  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian about,  but  which  resulted  in  ad- 
hesions, which  necessitated  an  opera- 
tion a  little  more  severe  than  ordinary 
circumcision. 

The  operation  in  its  usual  form  is 
by  no  means  a  severe  one,  having  been 
performed  from  time  immemorial 
upon  all  male  children  of  the  Jews, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  per- 
formed also  upon  the  children  of  Mo- 
hammedans as  well.  It  is  not  one  to 
be  greatly  dreadeS,  therefore,  by  par- 
ents, and  I  think  few  people  are  aware 
how  common  it  is.  Although  parents 
would  not  be  likely  to  speak  of  the  op- 
eration to  any  but  their  intimate 
friends,  I  have  yet  known  of  four  chil- 
dren, besides  my  own,  for  whom  it  was 
found  necessary.  I  have  even  heard 
of  a  well-known  physician  declaring 
that  he  considered  the  custom  of  cir- 


cumcision such  an  excellent  one  that 
if  he  had  boys  of  his  own  he  would 
have  the  operation  performed  at  birth, 
even  when  there  was  no  special  reason 
for  it. 

If  a  child  is  subject  to  soreness  he 
undoubtedly  ought  to  be  examined  by 
a  physician.  Otherwise  the  irritation 
and  itching  will  probably  cause  him  to 
rub  the  part  affected,  and  he  may  thus 
perfectly  innocently  and  blamelessly 
form  a  habit  which  might  carry  him 
in  later  life  to  the  insane  asylum  or 
the  grave.  Such  a  habit  once  formed 
is  like  the  habit  of  drink.  It  takes 
such  a  hold  upon  the  nervous  system 
that,  like  the  drunkard,  the  victim  has 
not  sufficient  will-power  to  combat  it. 

There  is  one  portion  of  my  experi- 
ence with  my  little  boy  which  may 
perhaps  contain  a  useful  suggestion 
even  for  physicians.  The  poor  little 
fellow  was  terribly  frightened  at  the 
ether,  although  I  gave  it  to  him  my- 
self, holding  him  in  my  own  arms. 
The  next  morning  I  changed  the  band- 
ages and  wet  the  wound  with  the  car- 
bolic acid  which  the  doctor  had  left 
ready  prepared  for  me.  The  child 
screamed  so  all  the  time  that  I  was  in 
agony,  thinking  that  I  was  torturing 
him.  The  doctor  told  me,  however, 
that  the  weak  mixture  which  he  had 
left  would  not  hurt  the  child ;  yet  still 
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he  continued  to  scream  violently  every 
time  it  was  applied.  It  was  not  till 
five  or  six  years  later  that  I  under- 
stood the  reason.  Finding  that  my 
boy  remembered  distinctly  everything 
connected  with  the  operation,  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  always  screamed  so 
terribly  during  the  dressing.  His  an- 
swer was  given  with  perfect  clearness. 
He  said  that  the  dressing  did  not  hurt 
him.,  but  that  he  mistook  the  strong, 
strange  smell  of  the  carbolic  acid  for 
the  smell  of  ether ;  and  thought  every 
time  I  used  it  that  he  was  going  to  be 
etherized  again,  and  dreaded  it  in- 
tensely. 

This  seems  a  very  natural  mistake, 
and  it  is  likely  that  other  children  may 
make  it  as  well,  and  that  both  the  chil- 
dren and  mothers  suffer  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  trouble  in  consequence. 
This  may  not  seem  of  any  great  im- 
portance to  a  physician  used  to  so 
much  worse  suffering  in  all  forms, 
yet  even  those  most  wedded  to 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  might  find 
some  other  dressing  equally  sat- 
isfactory. For  instance,  the  tincture 
of  calendula,  which  is  a  favorite 
dressing  with  homeopathic  physicians, 
when  diluted  with  water  has  the 
great  advantage  for  a  child  of  hav- 
ing an  odor  equal  to  the  most  de- 
licious of  perfumes.  A  child  who  was 
allowed  to  smell  it  before  it  was  ap- 
plied would  undoubtedly  soon  enjoy 
its  application.  C.  E. 


Lessons  in  Self-Control. 

"A  perfect  little  elf,"  her  papa  calls 
her.  She  is  just  two  years  and  four 
months  old,  with  flaxen  curls,  large 


blue  eyes,  and  dimples  and  roses  chas- 
ing each  other  over  a  laughing  face. 

But  beneath  this  sunny  exterior  lies 
an  electric  temper,  an  unbendable  will 
and  an  elfish  love  of  mischief.  This  is 
the  precious  little  problem  for  the  so- 
lution of  which  I  daily  ask  wisdom. 
The  first  lesson  I  am  striving  to  teach 
is  obedience.  I  found  that  the  mere 
command  ''Theada  must"  or  "must 
not  do  so"  brought  about  a  severe 
conflict  of  will  between  her  and  mam- 
ma. So  one  day  I  took  the  irrepress- 
ible little  maid  on  my  lap  and  explain- 
ed to  her  that  there  was  a  naughty 
spirit  which  liked  to  get  into  little  girl- 
ie's heirt  and  make  her  disobey  mam- 
ma and  that  it  grieved  mamma,  and  the 
dear  God,  with  whom  little  angel  sis- 
ter lives,  when  she  allowed  this  naugh- 
ty spirit  to  make  her  disobedient.  She 
caught  the  idea  at  once  and  gravely 
shook  her  head,  saying,  "No  more, 
no  more."  Whenever  she  is  disobed- 
ient now,  I  remind  her  that  that  naugh- 
ty spirit  has  crept  into  Theada's  heart, 
and  Theada  and  mamma  must  try  to 
drive  it  out.  The  consequence  is  that 
Theada  and  mamma  are  not  now  on 
opposite  sides,  but  together  are  in- 
terested in  sending  off  this  naughty 
spirit. 

Occasionally  it  is  too  strongly  en- 
trenched to  be  driven  out.  So,  as  I 
do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment, 
excepting  as  a  last  resort,  and  on  very 
special  occasions,  a  pair  of  bags  are 
brought  out.  If  it  is  the  little  hands 
that  have  been  disobedient  a  bag  is 
put  on  each  iov  five  minutes,  and  the 
baby  is  placed  on  a  chair  for  that 
length  of  time.  If  mamma  has  called 
and  Theada  did  not  obey,  or  went 
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where  she  was  forbidden  to  go,  the 
shoes  are  slipped  off,  and,  while  she 
sits  on  a  chair,  the  bags  go  on  the  feet 
for  five  minutes.  Mamma  explains 
meanwhile  how  grieved  she  is  that 
her  little  daughter  has  been  disobed- 
ient, and  how  sorry  she  is  to  be  obliged 
to  punish  her.  Usually,  before  the 
five  minutes  have  expired,  the  little 
maiden  has  repented,  and  saying 
"'Scuse,  'scuse,  no  more,  no  more/' 
wants  to  be  kissed  and  forgiven.  Fre- 
quently all  this  is  averted  by  my  say- 
ing, "Oh,  Theada,  I  see  a  naughty 
spirit  trying  to  get  into  my  little  girl- 
ie's heart ;  let  us  send  it  away  quickly." 
A  few  motions  of  the  hand,  and  a 
smiling  little  face  is  turned  to  me  as 
she  says,  "Gone,  gone." 

This  all  takes  much  time  and  pa- 
tience ;  the  latter  is  essential,  for  a 
child  notices  at  once  and  resents  all 
homilies  impatiently  or  angrily  deliv- 
ered. I  always  feel  that  I  have  sinned 
grievously  against  my  child  if  I  pun- 
ish her  when  impatient  or  angry.  As 
for  the  time,  no  other  duty  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  careful  training  and  devel- 
oping of  this  little  immortal.  Besides, 
in  two  years  more  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence will  have  become  so  fixed  that 
both  mother  and  child  will  be  saved 
hours  of  trial  and  discipline. 

There  are  six  rules,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  save  parents  and  child- 
ren much  trouble.  First — Never  pun- 
ish in  anger  or  impatience.  Second — 
Never  punish  for  accidents.  Third — 
Carefully  consider  every  request,  and 
grant  whenever  wise  and  possible. 
Fourth — Fulfill  every  promise.  Fifth 
— Avoid  many  commands,  but  insist 


upon  obedience.  Sixth — Commend 
heartily. 

Our  little  daughter  already  under- 
stands  that  papa  and  mamma  never 
tell  her  anything  that  is  not  absolutely 
true ;  that  every  promise  of  reward 
or  threat  of  punishment  will  be  ex- 
ecuted ;  that  Theada  must  obey  papa 
and  mamma.  We  always  praise  her 
when  her  obedience  costs  much  self- 
denial.  The  little  maiden  is  already 
learning  to  control  her  quick  temper 
and  self-will.  When  this  lesson  of 
self-control  is  thoroughly  learned  the 
battle  of  life  is  won. 

R.  H. 


Childish  Terrors. 
It  was  just  8  o'clock  and  Kitty  had 
been  put  to  bed.  Her  mother  had  seen 
that  the  air  of  the  room  was  fresh  and 
cool  and  that  she  was  properly  cov- 
ered. She  had  heard  her  say  her  pray- 
ers, kissed  her  good  night,  put  out  the 
light  and  had  come  downstairs  per- 
fectly at  rest  concerning  the  comfort 
of  her  little  daughter.  The  child  was 
four  years  old,  healthy,  sturdy  and 
merry  and  apparently  afraid  of  noth- 
ing, but  gifted  with  an  imagination  of 
the  scope  of  which  her  mother  had  no 
idea. 

At  11  o'clock  that  night  I  passed 
Kitty's  door  on  the  way  to  my  room 
and  stopped  for  a  minute  to  assure 
myself  that  my  pet  was  sleeping  quiet- 
ly. As  I  listened,  I  heard  a  stifled  sob. 
Hastily  entering  the  room,  I  lit  the  gas 
and  turning  to  the  bed  I  saw  a  pitiful 
sight.  The  little  one's  eyelids  were 
swollen  with  weeping.  Her  pulse  and 
temperature  denoted  a  good  deal  of 
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fever,  while  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  showed  abject  fright.  I 
instantly  took  the  trembling  little  crea- 
ture in  my  arms  and  exerted  every 
soothing  influence  I  possessed  to  com- 
fort her.  After  a  time  she  was  able  to 
tell  me  in  a  broken  way  what  was  the 
trouble.  "Maggie/'  a  thirteen-year- 
old  cousin,  "says  that  I'm  such  a  bad 
girl  that  I  never  can  go  to  Heaven. 
She  says  I  never  can't  get  in,  and  I'll 
have  to  stay  outside  always,  and  with- 
out are  dogs,  and,"  with  a  shudder, 
"sorcerers;  she  readed  me  that  place 
in  the  Bible  where  it  says  so,  and," 
with  a  pitiful  sob,  "I'm  so  'fraid." 

I  felt  like  dealing  instant  justice  to 
the  malicious  Maggie  who  had  done 
this  mischief,  though  that  would  not 
help  my  poor  Kitty.  "But,  my  darl- 
ing," said  I  cheerily,  "you  know  you 
are  going  to  Heaven  because  God 
never  leaves  His  little  lambs  outside." 

"Sometimes  I'm  bad,"  she  answered 
mournfully. 

"But  when  you  have  been  naughty 
you  ask  God  to  forgive  you,  and  He 
always  does,"  said  I  reassuringly. 

This  did  not  suffice  to  entirely  com- 
fort her,  however,  though  she  was 
growing  calmer.  She  reflected  a  min- 
ute. "You  are  going  to  Heaven,  aren't 
you.  Aunty?"  said  she.  "Certainly  I 
am,"  I  answered  positively.  "And 
you'll  take  me  wiv'  you.  won't  you?" 
she  continued  more  confidently,  as  she 
recalled  various  times  when  I  had 
overruled  numerous  objections  and 
"taken  her  with  me"  to  her  infinite  de- 
light. "Of  course  I  will  take  yon  with 
me,"  I  answered  decisively.  And 
then,  at  last,  the  strained  muscles  re- 


laxed, and  the  excited  nerves  quieted, 
and  she  sank  to  sleep  in  my  arms, 
starting  up  once  to  inquire,  "Sorcerers 
can't  catch  me  now,  can  they?" 

Poor  child!  What  dreadful  visions 
that  word  had  presented  to  her  mind's 
eye  I  cannot  say ;  but  she  had  been 
haunted  for  three  long  hours  by  such 
terrors  as  grown  people  never  know, 
and  I  afterward  found  that  she  had 
kept  these  frightened  fancies  locked 
within  her  little  breast  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  on  the  night  of  which  I  have 
written  the  accumulated  horrors  had 
completely  overwhelmed  her. 

Says  that  acute  and  gentle  writer 
and  physician,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
speaking  of  children :  "The  first  in- 
stinctive movement  of  the  little  crea- 
ture is  to  make  a  cache  and  bury  in 
it  its  beliefs,  doubts,  dreams,  hopes 
and  terrors."  The  most  careful  mother 
cannot  always  keep  her  child  from 
hearing  injudicious  stories.  It  may 
overhear  them  or  may  misunderstand 
a  harmless  narrative,  as  well  as  have 
one  told  it  through  deliberate  malice. 
The  world,  to  an  imaginative  child,  is 
full  of  wonders,  strangeness  and  ter- 
rors, while  its  power  of  expressing  its 
sense  of  these  things  is  very  inade- 
quate, so  that  it  often  retires  within 
itself  and  bears  in  helpless  silence 
troubles  from  the  weight  of  which  an 
older  and  a  stronger  heart  well  might 
shrink.  Blessed  is  that  child  whose 
mother  understands  this  tendency  of 
the  shrinking  little  spirit,  and  by  the 
prescience  of  her  love  wins  its  heart 
of  hearts  so  that  it  willingly  confides 
in  her,  and  she  can  protect  it  from 
such  torments.  H.  A. 
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Child-Nurses. 

I  happened  along  one  day  lately  just 
in  time  to  pick  up  a  baby  that  had  fall- 
en out  of  its  carriage.  A  little  girl, 
scarcely  six  years  old,  was  trundling 
the  carriage,  letting  go  of  the  handle 
and  letting  it  get  a  little  in  advance, 
then  catching  it  and  trying  it  again. 
But  the  experiment  was  tried  once  too 
often;  the  carriage  ran  away  and 
turned  over  in  the  gutter  and  the  small 
occupant  was  tumbled  out.  Fortunate- 
ly, when  I  picked  it  up  and  handed  it 
over  to  its  mother — who  was  soon  to 
divide  the  care  she  bestowed  on  this 
one  with  another — it  was  unhurt, 
though  crying  lustily  from  fright. 

From  the  coolness  the  mother  dis- 
played I  imagined  this  was  not  the 
first  time  a  similar  accident  had  oc- 
curred. She  did  not  seem  alarmed, 
or»!y  angry  at  the  little  girl  who  had 
caused  the  accident.  Had  she  paused 
to  think,  honestly,  she  would  have 
been  obliged  to  say  to  herself :  "I  alone 
am  responsible  for  this,  for  I  should 
never  have  allowed  a  small  child  to 
take  the  baby  in  its  buggy  out  of  my 
sight." 

When  we  consider  what  serious  ac- 
cidents may  result  from  careless 
watching  of  Baby,  it  behooves  us  not 
to  trust  it  to  a  little  child  and  then  to 
lay  the  blame  of  any  hurt  upon  the 
little  nurse.  E.  I. 


The  Mother's  Special  Charge. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  care 
and  feeding  of  babies  artificially,  so 
that  it  is  a  hackneyed  subject;  never- 
theless, what  grave  fears  are  enter- 


tained on  the  part  of  almost  every 
mother  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  the  child  away  from  its  natural 
nourishment  and  supply  a  substitute. 
How  the  summer  months  are  dreaded 
and  the  time  when  the  questions  of 
pure  milk,  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
fants' food,  etc.,  arise  and  become 
matters  of  vital  interest.  How  the 
bottles  are  to  be  kept  sweet ;  what  kind 
of  nipples  are  best  for  Baby's  use, 
black  or  white  rubber ;  bottles  with 
tubes  or  without ;  or  the  necessity  of 
teaching  a  child  to  drink  from  a  cup — 
subjects  so  light  to  some,  but  how  im- 
portant when  "Nature,  the  dear  old 
nurse,"  has  to  be  supplanted.  How 
carefully  she  is  observed  so  that  there 
need  be  no  mistake,  for  the  little  one 
is,  in  a  sense,  set  afloat  all  alone,  to 
come  up  out  of  its  "weakness  into 
might." 

Having  given  my  care  and  love  to 
one  of  the  mighty  hosts  of  "bottle 
babies,"  and  having  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  good  results  of  being  ever 
watchful  of  everything  set  apart  for 
babies'  use,  let  me  say  to  timid 
mothers — give  your  personal  inspec- 
tion and  do  not  leave  such  an  impor- 
tant office  for  any  other  than  yourself 
to  fill.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  oth- 
ers would  take  your  place.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  washing  of 
the  milk  vessels,  but  effectually  purify 
them  with  a  solution  known  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  rear 
a  delicate  infant  and  successfully  bring 
him  around  the  "danger  points." 

Do  not  consider  it  a  task  to  care  for 
the  babies  entrusted  to  your  keeping, 
but  a  priceless  privilege. 

R.  C. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E,  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  BRSS8 

"THE  BEST'  Nw™ 


7*. 


Cleansinq 
THE  BEST 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
<,£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaia 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"The  very  cream"  of  anything  is  an 
expression  signifying  the  very  best  of 
it,  yet  few  seem  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  cream  as  an  article  of  diet,  most 
people  preferring  to  use  "milk-fat"  in 
the  form  of  butter.  Good  and  proper- 
ly made  butter  may  fairly  be  conceded 
to  be  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
solid  fat  in  use,  but  it  is  quite  inferior 
to  cream  in  respect  to  both  economy 
and  wealth.  People  who  cannot  take 
cod-liver  oil  can  take  good  fresh 
cream,  enjoy  it  and  thrive  on  it.  In 
many  run-down  and  weak  constitu- 
tions where  there  is  emaciation,  cream 
is  often  very  beneficial.  One  reason 
why  cream  is  not  an  article  of  univer- 
sal use  at  almost  every  meal,  like  but- 
ter, is  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in 
good  condition  to  transport,  for  in 
many  households  the  morning's  cream 
is  a  bit  off  flavor  before  night  in  hot 
weather.  Fortunate  are  those  who 
can  secure  fresh  cream  and  plenty 
of  it. 


INFANT  FEEDING  IN  SUMMER 

The  problem  of  infant  feeding  becomes  more  serious  with  the  advent  of  the  hot  months. 
The  milk  supply  of  most  communities  is  bad  enough  at  all  times,  but  in  summer  it  presents 
grave  dangers  to  the  bottle-fed  infant. 

Most  dairy  milk,  peddled  from  house  to  house,  is  exposed  to  contamination  and  contains 
millions  of  bacteria,  and  the  use  of  dangerous  preservatives  is  not  uncommon.  Even  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger. 

The  sensible  solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

HIGHLAND  BRAND  EVAPORATED  GREAM 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms — reaching  the  factory  in  the 
shortest  time  after  leaving  the  cow,  and  handled  with  most  scrupulous  cleanliness — and  sterilized 
and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  absolute  protection 
against  all  germs  and  other  impurities.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  food 
for  infants  and  invalids. 

Send  for  samples  and  literature.       HELVETIA  MILK  OOMDEN8INS  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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Fever  and  Feverishness  in  Children. 

Charles  W.  Chapman  believes  that 
there  is  no  surer  road  to  professional 
success  than  that  opened  up  by  the 
knowledge  of  every-day  children's  dis- 
eases. Great  care  should  be  given  to 
the  diagnosing  of  diseases  in  children, 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  complaint 
may  appear  to  be.  Probably  every  ill- 
ness has  at  some  time  been  attributed 
to  teething.  The  nervous  system  and 
the  digestive  system  are  both  under- 
going development  changes  at  the  time 
of  dentition  and  are  during  this  period 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  irri- 
tation. It  is  not  strange  that  fever, 
convulsions  and  diarrhoea  are  com- 
monly found  in  infants  who  are  cut- 
ting their  teeth.  Any  one  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  caused  by  a  chill  or 
by  an  error  in  diet.  Acute  illness,  ab- 
solutely unconnected  with  teething, 
may  occur  during  the  period  of  denti- 
tion, and  much  valuable  time  will  be 
lost  if  the  physician's  attention  is  cen- 
tered entirely  on  the  child's  gums.  A 
very  common  cause  of  fever  in  chil- 
dren is  tonsilitis.  The  throat  should 
always  be  examined  in  every  case  of 
feverishness.  For  in  this  way  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  exanthemata  and  in- 
flammation of  the  pharynx  may  be  de- 
tected. The  detection  of  tonsilitis  is 
especially  valuable  in  relation  to  the 
presence  of  a  rheumatic  tendenc  \ 
The  writer  has  observed  many  cases 
of  organic  heart  disease  that  have  had 
their  rheumatic  history  limited  to  at- 
tacks of  tonsilitis.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  throat,  and  especially 
the  tonsils,  in  a  healthy  state.  Un- 
healthy tonsils  offer  an  open  gateway 
to  diphtheria,  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet 


b  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 
Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.    It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation' 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfieid  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  M&.sa. 


fever  and  so  on.  Gastro-intestinal  ir- 
ritation is  a  frequent  cause  of  fever- 
ishness. Too  great  care  cannot  be 
given  to  the  supervision  of  children's 
food.  Many  cases  of  illness  have  their 
origin  at  children's  parties.  The  effect 
on  the  digestive  organs  of  insufficient 
protection  of  the  abdomen  and  legs 
from  cold  is  well  known.  The  physi- 
cian should  always  be  on  the  lookout 
in  cases  of  feverishness  for  the  pres- 
ence of  broncho-pneumonia  and  pneu- 
monia. Very  careful  examinations  of 
the  chest  are  often  necessary  for  the 
detection  of  these  troubles,  which  may 
be  limited  to  small  areas.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  pyrexia.    Tf  a  dietetic  error  is 
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found,  a  mercurial  aperient  suitable  to 
the  age  of  the  child  is  indicated.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  general,  convales- 
cence will  be  assisted  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  gr.  2-5  of  sodium  bicarbo- 
nate with  rhubarb,  if  the  tongue  has 
not  cleaned,  or  gr.  2-3  of  carbonate  of 
bismuth  when  gastric  irritability  and 
redness  of  the  tongue  are  present. — 
The  British  Journal  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases. * 


Ocean  Bathing. 

Philip  Marvel  calls  attention  to  the 
effects  of  ocean  bathing.  Sea  water 
is  really  a  mineral  water  containing 
large  quantities  of  salts  in  solution. 
He  calls  attention  also  to  the  effects 
of  temperature :  to  the  depression  of 
the  system  due  to  long  exposure  in 
cold  water,  showing  itself  by  a  drop 
of  from  one  to  two  degrees  of  body 
temperature  and  in  lessening  of  the 
pulse  rate  from  fifteen  to  twenty  beats. 
If  after  a  bath  there  is  a  general  glow 
of  the  surface,  succeeded  by  a  pleasing 
warmth  internally  and  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  general  invigoration,  the  ef- 
fect is  salutary.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  chilliness,  depression  and  lan- 
guor, the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  his 
opinion,  ocean  bathing,  as  carried  on 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  resorts,  does  more 
harm  than  good,  and  physicians  should 
warn  patients  of  the  dangers  of  too 
long  immersions  and  of  exposure  in 
wet  clothes  on  the  sand.  The  prac- 
tice of  promenading  the  beach  in  scan- 
ty and  wet  clothing  after  a  long  ex- 
posure in  the  surf  is  to  be  condemned. 
An  important  feature  in  sea  bathing  is 
the  impact  of  the  waves  on  the  bodv, 


Children's  Outfitting 

A  store  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Out- 
fitting of  Children  of 
all  ages  from  infancy 
to  18  years. 

Ordering  by  Mail 

through  our  well 
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Department  is  effected 
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Complete  Outfitting  of 
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No.  8$  Nipples. 
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They  are  of  the  best  pure  gmm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time, 
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t\e  will  send  you  one  as  ram  pie 
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ESKAY5 

FOOD 

as  did  this  Eskimo  baby  during  the  time  it 
was  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904 

m 

jpNUTSEAK,  the  Eskimo  baby  shown  in  the  above  pic- 
ture, was  successfully  nourished  at  the  World's  Fair  last 
^        summer  through  the  use  of  Eskay's  Food,  and  so  were  a 
SB      number  of  babies  in  the  Viscayan  Village  of  the  Philippine 
0^        exhibit.    In  fact,  babies  of  all  nations  and  climes  used  it  in 
the  Children's  Playground,  where  the  popular  food  was  Es- 
kay's.   The  picture  shows  Enutseak  at  11  months,  when  he 
weighed  32  pounds. 

Babies  fed  on  Eskay's  Food  are  notably  free  from  illness.  It  nour- 
ishes from  the  first  feeding.  Send  postal  to-day  for  a  generous 
sample  and  book  "  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby  \"  —  free  on  request. 

Smith,  Klme  &  French  Go.  Philadelphia,1  pa. 


and  to  this  may  be  added  the  thermic 
stimulation  of  the  cold,  the  chemical 
irritation  of  the  salt,  and  the  mechani- 
cal effect  of  the  forced  activity,  all 
producing  a  combination  of  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  a  brine  bath  at  low 
temperature  with  the  effect  of  a  stimu- 
lating hydrotherapeutic  procedure. 
These  effects  are  admirable  for  stimu- 
lating functional  activity  in  weakened 
conditions  in  which  normal  metabol- 
ism is  inhibited,  or  in  which  a  condi- 
tion of  perverted  nutrition  exists,  as  in 
some  functional  disturbances  of  long 
standing.  Sea  bathing  is  contraindi- 
cated,  however,  wherever  there  is 
weakening  or  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
arteries,  organic  heart  disease,  recent 


rheumatism,  acute  gastrointestinal  or 
febrile  disease,  or  in  any  condition 
where  the  normal  resistance  is  so  re- 
duced that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
patient's  forces. 


Modifications  of  the  Pulse  Under  the  In- 
fluence of  Coughing. 

Gaultry  has  done  some  interesting 
work  on  this  subject,  from  which  he 
believes  that  the  modifications  of  ar- 
terial pulsation  due  to  coughing  are 
due  not  only  to  a  mechanical  action, 
but  also  to  a  nervous  action.  In  nor- 
mal subjects  the  cough  increases  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  arterial 
tension    and    communicates    to  the 
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rhythm  of  the  pulse  only  a  very  tem- 
porary irregularity.  In  subjects  with 
affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  ar- 
terial tension  are  increased  by  cough- 
ing, and  the  irregularity  of  the  rhythm 
is  very  marked  during  the  efforts  of 
coughing.  The  duration  of  these  modi- 
fications is  longer  than  it  is  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  It  increases  with  the  youth 
of  the  individual  and  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  initial  arterial  pressure.  In 
the  case  of  whooping-cough  without 
complications  the  cough  increases  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  arterial 
pressure  in  a  very  marked  fashion.  In 
emphysematous  patients  the  cough  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and 
the  arterial  pressure,  and  communi- 
cates to  the  pulse  a  very  marked 
arhythmia.  These  modifications  are 
less  marked  and  of  short  duration  in< 
aged  patients,  and  particularly  in  those 
afflicted  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart.  In  pneumonia  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  which  is  slightly  increased 
by  coughing,  persists  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  arhythmia  exists  only  at  the 
time  of  the  cough.  In  an  asthmatic 
attack  the  cough  increases  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  and  the  arterial 
pressure,  but  its  effects  are  slight  in 
relation  to  the  pressure.  In  aortic  in- 
sufficiency coughing  increases  slightly 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  arterial 
tension,  while  arhythmia  exists  only  at 
the  time  of  the  shock  of  the  cough ; 
the  duration  of  these  modifications  is 
very  short.  In  mitral  insufficiency 
coughing  increases  for  some  time  the 
frequency  and  arhythmia  of  the  pulse 
as  well  as  the  arterial  pressure. — 
Revue  Francaise  de  Medecine  et  de 
Chirurgie. 


«  TWVWF      is  Pasi;.v  injured 

2&"     \   V        ^C^^r^   by  the  use  of  strong  ] 
*r    \      mm^^J    soap.  For  preserving 

J§?  J  JBR*]m  the  beauty  of  the  skin 
and  to  keep  it  in  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  condition, 
the  safest  soap  to  use  is 

HEISKELL'S 
SOAP 

It's  an  absolutely  pure  soap,  soothing  and  heal- 
ing in  effect.  Combined  with  lleigUeH'a  Ointment,  itmakes 
a  complete  treatment  and  sure  cure  for  any  skin  trouble. 
For  sale  by  al?  druggists ;  soap  25c ;  ointment,  80c. 
Send  for  sample. 

Johnston,  Holloway  A  Co.,  15  Ji.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Result  of  Exposure  to  Radium. 

According  to  Dr.  Roux,  of  Paris, 
mice  which  had  been  exposed  continu- 
ously for  twenty  days  to  radium  lost 
their  hair.  The  hair  subsequently  re- 
turned, but  was  quite  white.  Mice  ex- 
posed for  longer  periods  developed 
muscular  paralysis. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranieed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  !23d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMKSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  faKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product, 

DR.  E.F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


±  J.         \S  IS 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ?  | 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE.   31. OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


»».t..t..I.».tnt.'ti.t''t''t''I>'t''t'»'t''t''t''t''tnt''t''I''t''t'^»»  <;».tntMt..|..t.>|..I>.t''t''t''t''I''l''l"l''l''l'»'t"t"t"t"t"l"l"t'» 


Is  What  is  Catarrh? 


4 »  Changes  Due  to  Catarrh* 

4  5  Swelling  of  Tissues* 

*  5  Irritating  Crusts* 

%  The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-£ 


j  I  tarrh. 


o    ♦  » 


;  *     Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages*  $ 
$     Polypi  and  "Spurs*" 
Jj  *     Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
J  I  Headaches. 

\\  Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  J 
;  [  Symptoms. 

*■ ;     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
J  j     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
4 1  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
« »     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  ¥ 
i\  to  the  Ear* 

$     Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease*  $ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities*  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
»  i> » >%< »  » *  *  *  >v  .*  *  »  *  *  *  *  .|.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


:: 


Treatment  of  Catarrh! 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age* 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays* 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh* 
Atomizers* 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When  a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 

Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 

Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil* and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


*  *  'I'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  'I*  *  *  *  *  * 


How  Can  I  Co/e  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


J   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKNAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pure  Milk  for  Children. 

That  the  death  rate  among  children  I 
is  highest  during  the  hot  months  is 
largely  due  to  improper  feeding  and 
the  use  of  impure  milk.  About  67  per 
cent,  of  the  mortality  among  children 
under  one  year  is  due  to  diarrhcea. 
The  death  rate  is  higher  in  cities  than 
in  the  country,  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  milk  from  city  dairies.  This  is 
particularly  true  during  the  summer, 
when  peddled  milk  is  a  source  of  the 
greatest  danger  when  used  for  infant 
feeding.  Unless  the  milk  is  properly 
cooled  after  milking  it  may  contain 
tyrotoxin,  which  no  amount  of  pas- 
teurization, sterilization  or  digestion 
will  overcome.  The  early  morning  de- 
livery of  milk  to  city  homes  consists  of 
the  milking  of  the  preceding  day.  Bac- 
teriological examination  of  milk  sup- 
plied to  various  cities  last  year  showed 
many  samples  running  as  high  as 
eight  and  ten  millions  to  the  cubic  cen- 
timeter. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  cow's 
milk  must  continue  our  main  depen- 
dence in  substitute  feeding  of  infants. 
Ordinary  sterilization  does  not  sim- 
plify the  problem,  as  the  milk  is  thus 
rendered  more  difficult  of  digestion ; 
pasteurization  is  not  effective ;  the 
large  amount  of  cane  sugar  in  "con- 
densed milk"  is  almost  certain  to  cause 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. The  solution  of  the  question  now 
seems  to  point  to  the  use  of  a  class 
of  products  commercially  known  as 
"evaporated  cream."  The  Highland 
brand  evaporated  cream  is  the  original 
method  of  preparing  milk  in  this  form, 
and  is  to-day  the  most  perfect  form  of 


% 
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m 
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Mothers,  we -want  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog-,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.    Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "KARQUA   Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Warqatf  5pecial,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  tcKiay. 

Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cSSrowo 

THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

IFOR  BABIES 
"Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.  Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  ■ 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make.  I 
Pattern  26c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  60c  ■ 
Mrs.  Nellie  M .  Elliott,  421 N.  College  Av.  Mason  City,  la.  I 


Z>MNTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

^j^flj^^      Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees.  Emb.  Sacquce.  Alma 
"^■k   Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog, 
t'jyi&r'      i9a     Sen(l  -~'c  (stamps;  tor  two  little  sleevelet 
■^K^  shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted   from  soil 

1S9F:  'm/Kf  cotton  yarn)     Give  age  or  eize  required. 

Y  Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 

d        Jjf         ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
lit  '    ^    Box  1124  B.ti  .! Springfield,  Mass 


evaporated  cream.  Highland  brand 
evaporated  cream  is  simply  pure,  full- 
cream  cow's  milk,  sterilized  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  rich 
cream.  It  can  be  modified  in  the  same 
way  as  fresh  milk,  and  is  absolutely 
germ  free.  On  account  of  the  special 
process  employed  in  its  evaporation 
and  sterilization.  Highland  cream  is 
more  easily  digested  than  either  raw  or 
pasteurized  milk. 


Alum,  in  powder  or  solution,  will 
harden  plaster  of  Paris  bandages 
much  more  quickly  than  salt. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying :  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility.— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. 

Boil  and  mash  two  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes.  While  hot  stir  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  add  six 
eggs,  beaten  separately,  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  beaten  into  the  yolks 
and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons.  Bake  without  a  paste  in  a 
buttered  dish.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold.  It  is  best  when  served  with  cur- 
rant jelly,  preserved  damsons  or  any 
acid  jam  or  preserve. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. 

One  large  cocoanut  or  two  small 
one  grated,  one  quart  of  rich  milk,  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  six  eggs  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat  the 
yolks  with  the  sugar  and  beat  the 
whites  very  light,  separately.  Mix 
them  well,  pour  in  the  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  then  the  milk,  and 
last  of  all,  stir  in  the  cocoanut.  Sea- 
son with  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
dish  and  bake  thirty  minutes.  Serve 
orange  marmalade  with  it. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD 

For  the  BABY 


This  boy,  Alexander  Win- 
terbourne  Brindle,  was 
raised  on  Mellin's  Food  and 
his  little  baby  brother  is 
now  "Doing  Splendidly"  on 
Mellin's  Food;  they  live  in 
Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Is  your  baby  "Doing 
Splendidly'? 

That  is:  is  he  growing 
strong?  is  his  color  good? 
does  he  sleep  well  nights? 
is  he  happy  and  con- 
tented? 

If  not,  use  Mellin's  Food,  for 
Mellin's  Food  Babies  are  all 

"Doing  Splendidly." 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  and  a  liberal  sample  of 
Mellin's  Food  will  be  sent  you  by  mail  FREE. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 

CUT  OUT  ON  DOTTED  LINE 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  ^post  paid,  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  for  my  baby. 

Name  

Street  and  No.  

City  or  Town    


Babyhood 


State. 
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A  New  Way  of  Preparing  Chops. 

Chops  in  the  casserole  are  very 
good,  says  a  writer  in  a  household 
magazine  who  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  subject.  One  way 
of  cooking  them  is  to  remove  all 
the  fat  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  In  the  casserole  put  a 
layer  of  sliced  tomatoes,  or,  in  winter, 
some  well-drained  canned  tomatoes. 
Season  the  tomatoes  with  salt,  pepper, 
a  little  chopped  onion  and  ever  so  little 
sugar.  Lay  several  chops  on  the  to- 
matoes and  add  a  few  mushrooms  and 
some  sliced  raw  potatoes.  Add  more 
tomatoes,  then  more  chop,  and  have 
tomatoes  for  the  top  layer.  Moisten 
with  a  cupful  of  stock,  preferably 
chicken  stock,  and  cook  slowly  for  two 
hours.  A  little  kitchen  bouquet  is  an 
addition  to  a  dish  that  will  be  found  as 
enjoyable  as  it  is  novel. 


Pure  Milk 
For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ -free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the- 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form/  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <&  ICE  CO. 

1333  14th  Street.  N.W.     Washington,  D  C. 


WOODWARD'S  "GRIPE  WATER " 


The  Old  Established  and  Popular  English  Remedy 
for  all  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children. 


Aids  Teething 
Promotes  Digestion 
Prevents  Convulsions 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or 
E.    FOUGERA   <&.    CO.,    NEW  YORK 


Safe,  Simple,  Certain 
Doctors  Prescribe  It 
All  Babies  Like  It 


A  FREE  GIFT. 

A  generous  sample  of  "Eskay's 
Food"  isoffered  by  the  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Co.,  456  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  free  of  charge  to  young 
mothers  not  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
Write  for  it  and  mention  where  you 
saw  this  offer. 


Catching  Cold. 

Many  houses  are  kept  at  summer 
temperature  in  winter,  yet  we  wear 
winter  clothing  in  them.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  colds  are  prevalent.  Many 
houses  are  dangerous  because  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  halls  and  rooms. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interest*  of  the  nursery. 
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Nursery 

The  Diet  of  a  Nursing  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  should  a  mother  eat  while  nursing 
her  baby,  or  what  especial  things  should 
she  avoid  eating?  I  anticipate  learning  a 
great  deal  through  the  magazine. 

Newport,  Ky.  W.  M.  G. 

Xo  explicit  directions  can  be 
given.  There  is  a  very  general  be- 
lief among  mothers  that  their  ar- 
ticles of  food  may  affect  the  suck- 
ling's digestion.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this.,  since  we  know 
that  some  drugs  taken  by  the 
mother  can  be  recognized  in  the 
milk:  and  certainly  in  cow's  milk 
the  taste  of  certain  things,  the  tur- 
nip, for  instance,  eaten  by  the  cows 
is  often  recognized.  In  practice, 
however,  women  are  not  harmon- 
ious in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
kinds  of  food  which  do  affect  the 
suckling,  and  some  medical  men 
are  skeptical  as  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter. For  ourselves,  we  think  the 
truth  is  about  as  follows :  Any  good 
wholesome  food,  which  the  mother 
can  ordinarily  fully  and  easily  di- 
gest, i.  e..  without  distress.,  acidity, 
flatulence  or  other  virulent  disturb- 


Problems. 

ances  may  be  eaten,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  such  articles,  chief- 
ly vegetables,  which  contain  a 
strong  volatile  oil  or  principle  such 
as  we  can  recognize  by  taste  in 
cow's  milk.  Such  are  the  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnip,  onion  and  gar- 
lic. Xow.  it  is  not  entirely  certain 
that  even  all  of  these  need  in  every 
case  be  avoided,  for  they  certainly 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  diet 
of  nursing  women  in  some  walks  of 
life.  Whether  in  those  cases  they 
do  not  usually  affect  the  infant,  or 
whether  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  baby's  digestion  is 
in  those  rather  unintelligent  circles 
considered  as  normal  or  unavoid- 
able, we  do  not  certainly  know.  We 
should  advise  the  use  of  other 
things  in  preference :  and  in  case 
these  vegetables  are  especially 
craved  or  are  needed  as  laxatives, 
that  they  be  taken  cautiously  and 
the  effects  noted.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  avoid  any  food  that  is  whole- 
some to  the  mother  if  it  is  not  really 
disturbing  to  the  child. 

We  believe  that  all  alcoholic  bev- 
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erages  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  great  circumspection,  unless 
ordered  by  a  physician,  in  which 
case  explicit  directions  as  to  dose 
and  the  period  during  which  they 
should  be  used  should  be  asked  for. 


An  Unusual  Digestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  was  one  year  old  last 
month.  She  is  well  and  strong,  and  has 
taken  clear  milk,  sterilized,  since  she  was 
two  months  old,  and  it  has  agreed  with 
her  perfectly. 

Now,  my  friends  say  something  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  milk  diet  to  nourish  and 
satisfy  her  sufficiently.  If  something  more 
is  need  I  feel  that  I  am  coming  to  head- 
quarters in  asking  you  what  it  should  be? 
She  has  her  fourth  tooth  nearly  through. 

Newcastle,  Pa.      An  Old  Subscriber. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  a  child  of 
two  months  to  be  able  to  digest 
pure  cow's  milk.  It  may  be  that  the 
child  has  an  unusual  digestive 
power.  If  so,  we  can  only  guess  at 
how  much  food  she  could  stand. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  child  of  one  year, 
with  but  four  teeth,  really  needs 
more  nutriment  than  pure  good 
cow's  milk.  It  would  be  well 
enough  to  add  gruel — not  porridge 
— of  barley  or  oatmeal  to  the  milk. 
After  she  has  molar  teeth  she  can 
venture  upon  porridge  with  her 
milk,  or  bread  crusts  buttered,  to  be 
eaten  as  she  can  chew  them,  not 
soaked  in  milk  to  be  sucked  down. 


Late  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  of  just  sixteen  months  is  a 
great  success  in  every  way.  I  follow  Baby- 
hcod  very  closely. 


I  rind  no  baby,  however,  who  rivals  him 
in  this  respect ;  he  has  but  four  teeth  !  Is 
he  not  very  slow?  My  other  children  were 
also  late,  having  none  until  eleven  or 
twelve  months  old,  otherwise  healthy. 

Prescoit,  Ariz.  L.  S.  F. 

His  teething  is  certainly  far  be- 
hind the  average.  But  we  believe 
that  family  peculiarities,  often  her- 
editary, are  very  influential  in  de- 
termining the  rapidity  of  teething, 
good  health  being  assumed  to  exist 
in  all  the  cases  compared.  The  esti- 
mates regarding  the  date  of  teeth- 
ing are  based  on  averages,  individ- 
ual cases  varying  widely. 


The  Probable  Causes  of  Spasms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  daughter  nearly  a  year  old 
whom  I  wish  to  present  to  the  Problem  de- 
partment. She  was  nursed  for  four  months 
and  then  had  to  have  an  addition  of  milk 
and  oatmeal  water  in  equal  parts,  fixed  up, 
of  course,  with  lime  water,  sugar  of  milk 
and  salt.  The  breast  offered  a  constantly 
decreasing  supply  till  at  seven  months  it 
failed  altogether,  and  about  the  same  time 
it  seemed  necessary  to  substitute  pure  milk, 
except  for  the  small  quantity  of  lime  water 
added,  as  any  other  dilution  seemed  to  pre- 
vent its  satisfying  the  child.  Only  by  using 
undiluted  milk  could  she  make  anywhere 
near  the  correct  interval  between  feedings. 
We  have  superior  herd's  milk  obtained 
from  a  conscientious  milkman  very  close 
by,  but  it  is  rather  above  the  average  in 
richness.  The  warm  weather  brought  a 
long-continued  but  not  very  severe  bowel 
complaint,  but  with  the  cooler  weather 
Miss  Baby  was  very  plump,  healthy,  pos- 
sessed five  teeth  which  came  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  her  eighth  month,  went 
three  hours  between  feedings,  made  good 
long  nights,  and  had  regular  movements 
of  the  bowels  of  good  character.  Then  be- 
gan the  trouble.  She  burned  her  finger 
just  a  little  and  went  off  into  a  spasm  all 
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of  a  sudden,  after  only  an  instant  of  hold- 
ing her  breath.  We  put  her  into  hot  water 
at  once,  but  the  spasm  continued  till  the 
doctor  applied  chloroform.  Since  that  she 
has  had  three  others  and  numerous  spells 
of  holding  her  breath,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  dash  water  in  her  face  to  pre- 
vent spasms.  Any  little  hurt  or  disap- 
pointment is  likely  to  become  occasion  for 
a  "spell."  After  the  spasms  she  is  pretty 
sure  to  pass  several  very  restless  nights 
and  fretty  days,  although  we  give  her  a 
sniff  of  chloroform  and  bring  her  out  in 
very  short  time.  Her  bowels  are  still  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  only  possible 
blgn  of  trouble  is  a  rather  large  abdomen 
and  perhaps  an  excess  of  fat.  though  I 
don't  think  either  is  very  marked.  We 
know  her  to  be  "high-strung,"  and  try  to 
keep  her  quiet  and  outdoors  much  of  the 
time.  My  physicians  think  it  all  due  to  the 
teething,  but  the  spasms  are  certainly  not 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tooth,  though  two  have  arrived 
since  the  first  spasm,  and  came  very  slowly. 

I  have  been  afraid  her  milk  was  not  quite 
sufficient  in  bone-making  elements,  and  am 
now  putting  in  a  little  barley  water.  But 
I  can't  tell  how  the  experiment  works  yet, 
as  she  had  some  days  before  begun  to  re- 
fuse more  than  half  her  usual  quantity  at 
a  time  and  ask  for  it  more  frequently. 

(1)  How  serious  are  such  little  nervous 
spasms  ? 

(2)  Would  a  fault  in  her  food  be  likely 
to  affect  her  thus  without  making  other 
disturbances  ? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  a  change  of  diet 
or  any  other  way  of  relief?  My  physician 
is  giving  chamomella  and  belladonna,  of 
course  in  homeopathic  form.        E.  R.  A. 

Marshall,  Tex. 

(1)  No  one  except  a  physician 
who  observes  the  child  carefully  can 
say  how  serious  are  such  spasms ; 
because  only  by  such  observation 
can  the  distinction  be  made  between 
the  really  dangerous,  or  at  least  ser- 
ious, convulsions,  and  the  "holding 


breath  spells"  due  to  anger  which 
are  seen  in  many  children  and 
which  are  not  dangerous,  and  easily 
overcome  by  a  dash  of  water  or  a 
slap,  which  causes  a  long  inspira- 
tion and  breaks  the  simulated 
"spasm.'' 

(2)  Faulty  feeding  often  does,  by 
begetting  rickets,  conduce  to  the 
production  of  spasms.  Food  is 
more  often  injurious  through  un- 
suitableness  of  quality  than  through 
insufficiency  in  quantity.  We  would 
urge  you  to  submit  to  your  physi- 
cian the  question  whether  the  child 
was  not  getting  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  nutritious  food.  In 
such  a  child  a  nervous  irritability  is 
easily  excited  and  to  such  the  usual- 
ly normal  condition  of  teething  be- 
comes very  irritating. 

(3)  From  what  we  have  said  you 
will  see  the  need  of  going  over, 
point  by  point,  the  whole  matter 
with  your  physician. 


Proportions  of  Milk  and  Water;  Irregular 
Movements. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  daughter  will  be  a  year  old 
this  month,  and  since  her  birth  has  never 
been  fed  a  drop  of  anything  but  a  little 
water,  and  as  I  have  been  so  blessed  in 
being  able  to  nurse  her  all  through  the 
summer,  I  thought  I  would  do  so  until 
about  October,  or  cool  weather  is  estab- 
ished.  She  has  her  seven  first  teeth,  all 
having  come  through  since  she  was  nine 
months  old,  and  has  not  been  at  all  sick, 
or,  in  fact,  uncomfortable  through  it  all. 
She  only  weighs  eighteen  pounds,  but  she 
seems  very  well  and  comfortable,  is  very 
good,  and  sleeps  well  at  night.  I  nurse  her 
every  three  hours  by  day,  and  not  from  my 
bedtime  (about  eleven)  until  about  five  or 
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six  in  the  morning.  She  only  has  a  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  every  second  day, 
though  I  try  to  make  her  more  regular. 
My  physician  dislikes  using  suppositories. 
The  points  upon  which  I  should  like  you  to 
advise  me  are  : 

( 1 )  When  I  wean  her  do  you  advise  ster- 
ilized milk? 

(2)  What  are  the  proportions  of  milk 
and  water,  and  is  it  to  be  hot  or  cold 
water,  and  should  the  water  be  added  be- 
fore or  after  sterilizing  the  milk?  When 
the  milk  is  given  shall  it  be  hot  or  cold, 
how  much  at  a  time,  and  shall  I  give  it  the 
same  intervals  as  in  nursing? 

(3)  What  advice  do  you  give  as  to  regu- 
lating the  movements?  X. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(1)  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  milk  supply.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Babyhood  we 
have  expressed  ourselves  somewhat  at 
length  about  sterilization.  If  the  milk 
is  thoroughly  good  in  every  way  it  will 
do.  Sterilization  has  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  changes  in  the  milk. 

(2)  Probably  one-third  of  water, 
two-thirds  of  milk  to  begin  with, 
diminishing  gradually  the  propor- 
tion of  water.  Oatmeal  gruel,  thin, 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  water. 
The  food  is  to  be  administered  at 
blood  heat.  If  you  sterilize,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  mix  before  ster- 
ilizing. If  not,  the  use  of  boiling 
water  to  dilute  the  milk  will  bring 
the  mixture  about  to  the  proper 
temperature.  According  to  the 
child's  appetite  each  meal  should 
contain  six  to  eight  ounces.  Give  it 
from  a  cup.  as  the  bottle  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  you  can  avoid  the 
details  of  properly  caring  for  bottles. 
It  is  well  to  teach  her  to  drink  at 
once.     Six   meals   in  twenty-four 


hours  are  enough.  You  do  not  men- 
tion the  total  number  of  sucklings 
she  has  now. 

(3)  It  is  no  great  harm  for  a  child 
to  go  two  days  if  the  stool  is  soft. 
Perhaps  the  change  of  food  may  do 
good.  Personally  we  like  supposi- 
tories, soap  or  other  kinds,  but  as 
your  physician  objects,  he  probably 
has  some  good  reason  for  it. 


Keeping  a  Sponge  Sweet;  "Crackling"  in 
the  Knees;  Contagion  from  Whooping 
Cough;  The  "Mother's  Record." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  keep 
Baby's  sponge  sweet  and  clean?  I  rinse  it 
occasionally  in  soda  water  and  always  put 
it  in  the  open  air  to  dry,  but  do  what  I  will 
it  sometimes  has  a  sour  odor,  anything  but 
pleasant. 

(2)  I  have  noticed  lately  that  the  knee 
of  my  seven-months'-old  baby  sometimes 
cracks,  as  if  the  joints  were  slipping.  Can 
anything  be  wrong?  She  suffers  no  incon- 
venience from  it,  and  the  knee  is  not  pain- 
ful on  pressure. 

(3)  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the 
baby-tender  mentioned  in  your  magazine. 
Can  there  be  any  injury  to  a  young  child 
resulting  from  its  use?  My  physician  says 
he  does  not  like  the  shape,  that  it  presses 
upon  the  pubic  bone  and  might  be  harmful. 
Do  you  agree  with  him? 

(4)  When  does  danger  of  contagion  from 
whooping  cough  cease?  That  is,  how  long 
can  a  coughing  child  give  it  to  others?  My 
physician  says  frankly  he  does  not  know. 
Does  Babyhood? 

(5)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  the  little  book,  "Mother's  Record,"  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  you?  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  find  it,  and  have  even  sent  to 
Chicago,  where  I  was  told  it  was  pub- 
lished, A.  G. 

Illinois. 

(1)  It  should  be  hung  in  the  sun 
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and  wind,  if  possible,  in  all  damp  or 
warm  days.  A  solution  of  boric 
acid  is  excellent  to  rinse  the  sponge 
in.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  but  not  a> 
dangerous  one.  Dissolve  the  boric 
acid  in  hot  water  and  keep  in  a  bot- 
tle or  make  a  saturated  solution  ex- 
temporaneously, as  needed.  After 
using,  wring  the  sponge  out  dry ; 
put  it  into  a  cup  or  bowl  and  pour 
on  enough  of  the  boric  solution  to 
fully  wet  it.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  wring  out  again  and  dry  as 
usual. 

(2)  Probably  the  cracking  is  due 
to  certain  roughness  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  which  rub  against  each 
other.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
any  mischief. 

(3)  ^e  have  mentioned  a  good 
many  at  one  time  and  another. 
Please  quote  page  and  volume 
where  the  one  referred  to  is  men- 
tioned. 

(4)  Babyhood  does  not  know.  It 
believes  that  contagion  is  possible 
so  long  as  the  cough  continues. 

(5)  The  "Mother's  Record"  is,  we 
believe,  now  out  of  print.  Several 
other  very  good  books  in  this  line 
are  now  published,  and  any  large 
bookseller  should  be  able  to  obtain 
them  for  you. 


Diet  for  a  Conservative  Child  of  Two  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  what 
food  I  can  give  my  little  boy,  who  is  just 
two.  I  nursed  him  for  nearly  ten  months, 
then  gave  him  condensed  milk  and  at  six- 
teen months  changed  to  cow's  milk,  diluted, 
and  at  eighteen  months  gave  him  pure  milk 


without  any  water  or  sugar.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  give  him  oatmeal  in  any  form, 
as  it  has  always  given  him  pain  and  has 
made  him  very  constipated.  At  twenty-two 
months  I  gave  him  mutton  broth  and  beef 
tea,  and  for  a  few  times  he  liked  both, 
but  then  refused  to  take  either.  I  tried 
oatmeal  again,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult. I  have  within  the  last  one  or  two 
months  tried  hominy  and  some  wheat 
granules,  but  he  dislikes  both.  Baked  po- 
tato with  cream  and  salt  and  soft  boiled 
eggs  he  liked  for  once  or  twice,  but  then 
declined  even  tasting  either.  He  likes 
also  beef  tea,  but  there  seems  very  lit- 
tle nourishment  in  that.  I  have  during  the 
last  month  given  him  very  rare  beef  with 
bread  and  the  juice  of  the  meat.  This  he 
is  very  fond  of,  but  the  last  time  he  eat  it 
that  made  his  bowels  so  loose  that  we 
called  our  physician,  fearing  some  serious 
trouble  during  the  hot  months. 

Twice  I  have  given  him  an  egg  beaten 
with  cold  milk  and  a  very  little  sugar,  but 
that  does  not  digest  very  well.  He  lives 
on  bread  and  milk,  taking  nearly  two  quarts 
of  milk  with  two  or  three  slices  of  bread 
each  day.  Is  this  enough  for  him0  At 
birth  he  weighed  a  little  less  than  6 
pounds ;  at  sixteen  months  25  pounds ;  at 
twenty-three  months  only  27  pounds,  and 
now  he  weighs  30  pounds,  is  35  inches  tall 
and  perfectly  well  and  strong,  but  he  never 
seems  hungry,  and  every  one  thinks  he 
looks  "sickly."'  He  has  never  been  really 
sick  in  his  life,  not  even  with  a  head  cold 
that  lasted  more  than  a  day  or  two.  He 
has  four  meals,  7  and  10  a.m.,  and  1  130 
and  5  p.m.  He  sleeps  from  6  p.m.  until  6 
a.m.,  with  a  nap  of  one  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  has  sixteen  teeth  at  nineteen 
months  and  walked  at  fourteen  months. 
He  is  not  backward  in  any  way  and  very 
strong  in  running  about.  The  physician 
says  he  lacks  muscle,  as  his  ankles  are  not 
quite  strong,  but  says  that  is  nothing  but 
what  he  will  outgrow.  Now.  can  you  tell 
me  what  more  I  can  give  him  to  make  him 
grow  fat  and  look  robust?  He  has  never 
had  any  butter,  vegetables  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept potato,  and  no  fruit  except  a  very 
little  orange  juice.    Would  the  fact  of  my 
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eating  very  little  before  his  birth  affect  his 
desire  for  eating  now?  P. 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  say  that 
we  see  no  need  of  any  change.  If  a 
child  takes  two  quarts  of  milk  and 
some  bread  he  is  getting  enough. 
His  weight  is  good  enough.  But  as 
cold  weather  comes  on  it  may  be 
well  to  try  to  get  him  to  take  a  little 
more  varied  diet.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  special  ante-natal  cause  for 
his  peculiarities  of  appetite  need  be 
sought  for  now.  He  probably  has 
a  rather  feeble  digestion,  and  prob- 
ably also  is  one  of  those  conserva- 
tive babies,  often  met  with,  who  dis- 
like change  of  diet. 


Buying  a  Cow  for  the  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

As  we  contemplate  buying  a  cow  what 
breed  would  you  recommend  where  milk  is 
to  be  fed  to  infants?  B.  G. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

It  makes  small  difference  if  the 
cow  is  thoroughly  sound.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  hardier 
varieties,  or  mixtures  of  fine  with 
common  stock,  are  less  liable  to  ill- 
nesses and  to  variation  in  the  qual- 
ity of  their  milk  than  the  finer  and 
more  beautiful  breeds. 


Condensed  Milk  for  a  Long  Journey. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  contemplating  taking  a  journey  of 
seven  days,  by  cars,  with  two  young  chil- 
dren, aged  four  and  two  and  a  half  years, 
who  have  depended  upon  good  cow's  milk 
for  diet  almost  entirely  since  weaning.  I 
cannot  get  milk  for  at  least  two  and  a  half 
days  of  that  time  and  then  of  uncertain 
quality,  and  to  carry  enough  sterilized  milk 


for  that  time  would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
owing  to  bulk. 

(1)  What  would  you  advise  doing? 

(2)  Will  children  who  have  always  been 
used  to  the  purest  and  best  of  milk  drink 
condensed  milk  at  all  even  if  hungry? 

(3)  How  should  it  be  prepared,  that  is, 
if  you  recommend  it? 

(4)  Is  there  any  unsweetened  brand  in 
the  market? 

(5)  What  simple  medicines  should  be 
taken  for  their  use?  A  Mother. 

California. 

(1)  If  sterilized  milk  is  really  out 
of  the  question,  condensed  milk  is 
about  all  that  can  be  had  under  the 
circumstances. 

(2)  Yes,  at  least  most  will.  The 
so  called  "blizzard"  of  March.  1888, 
cut  off  the  city  of  New  York  to  a 
great  degree  from  its  milk  supply 
for  several  days,  and  at  that  time 
the  change  was  forced  upon  many 
children  and  it  was  generally  ac- 
cepted without  much  murmuring  as 
far  as  we  observed,  even  when  the 
best  of  milk  had  previously  been 
used. 

(3)  It  should  be  diluted  to  about 
the  consistency  of  good  milk. 

(4)  Judging  by  taste  alone  we 
think  the  Highland  Brand,  made  at 
Highland,  111.,  to  be  unsweetened. 

(5)  Practically  none.  Possibly  a 
laxative  may  be  needed. 


Quantity  of  Foods  at  One  Year;  Clothing 
for  a  January  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  baby,  eleven  months  old,  gets  4 
ounces  of  sterilized  milk  with  2  ounces  of 
oatmeal  water  every  three  hours  during 
the  day,  and  being  a  Babyhood  baby  of 
course  sleeps  all  night  without  waking,  be- 
sides having  two  nice  naps  during  the  dav. 
Do  you  think  I  should  commence  to  in- 
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crease  the  quantity  of  the  milk?  Baby 
weighs  19  pounds  and  is  perfectly  well. 

(2)  How  should  an  expected  januarv 
baby  be  dressed?  B.  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(1)  The  baby  can  probably  take 
larger  doses  of  food  if  it  wants  it, 
but  he  is  evidently  well  nourished 
now. 

(2)  A  January  baby  will  be  a 
house  baby  for  months  and  the  in- 
door temperature  will  be  sufficiently 
warm.  Therefore  no  change  from 
the  dress  Babyhood  usually  advo- 
cates seems  needed. 


Washing  the  Scalp;  Sugar  as  a  "Bribe"; 
Weight  of  Food  for  Single  Meal. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Although  my  baby  is  almost  a  year  old, 
I  continue  to  wash  his  head  every  morning. 
His  hair  is  growing  heavier  and  he  objects 
very  much  to  the  process  of  rubbing  it  to 
dry  it.  I  give  him  small  quantities  of  sugar 
when  he  cries  out.  because  he  is  displeased 
sometimes,  or  because  he  wishes  to  remain 
with  some  particular  person.  He  is  so  fond 
of  the  sugar  that  he  is  at  once  quieted.  He 
is  perfectly  well.  Will  Babyhood  please 
inform  me — 

(1)  If  I  should  continue  to  wash  his 
head  daily? 

(2)  If  sugar  given  in  small  quantities  is 
apt  to  prove  injurious? 

(3)  How  many  ounces  of  food  should  a 
healthy  child  of  one  year  consume  at  a 
single  meal,  say,  sterilized  milk  and  oat- 
meal gruel  mixed?  X. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

(1)  If  the  scalp  is  quite  healthy 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

(2)  Sugar  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  growth  of  a  child  is  found  in 
breast  milk  and  nearly  or  quite 
enough  in  cows'  milk.  Additional 
sweetened  food  is  injurious  to  many, 
we  think  to  the  great  majority  of 


children.  Sugar  should  never  be 
given  except  with  food  at  a  stated 
meal,  and  this  rule  we  insist  on  for 
children  of  all  ages  as  covering  the 
candy  question.  But  far  beyond  the 
injury  to  the  child's  digestion  by  the 
sugar  is  the  injury  done  him  by  the 
process  of  bribery,  which  in  this 
case  takes  the  place  of  discipline. 
(3)  About  eight  on  the  average. 


Four  Meals  Sufficient. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  kindly  tell  me  if  four  meals  a  day 
are  sufficient  for  my  little  boy  of  ten 
months?  I  feed  him  at  6  a.m.,  10  a.m., 
1 130  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  He  goes  to  bed  at  6 
p.m.,  and  sleeps  soundly  for  twelve  hours. 
He  is  thoroughly  healthy,  very  bright  and 
intelligent ;  has  never  been  sick,  or  even 
had  a  cold  in  his  life ;  has  only  four  teeth ; 
cannot  stand  alone,  but  crawls  everywhere ; 
he  is  out  of  doors  nearly  all  day  long,  and 
takes  an  hour  and  a  half's  nap  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  I  give  him  Mellin's  Food, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  food  to  half  a 
pint  of  milk  each  time,  so  that  he  takes  a 
quart  of  milk  during  the  day.  Is  this 
enough?  He  is  so  well  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  change,  but  I  find  my  friends  feed  their 
babies  late  at  night,  and  think  that  I  let 
mine  fast  too  long.  Should  I  wake  him  to 
feed  him,  and  at  what  time?  Will  this  diet 
be  sufficient  for  him  when  he  is  a  year  old, 
or  shall  I  add  to  it,  and  what  should  I 
give  him?  Ax  Inexperienced  Mother. 
Iozca. 

The  weight  is  not  stated,  but  the 
other  data  suggest  good  nutrition. 
It  is  true  that  most  children  take 
more  food,  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  a  child  who  is  content  with 
four  meals  should  be  made  to  take 
another.  Indeed,  from  experience, 
we   believe   that   many   children  do 
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perfectly  well  on  this  number.  And 
the  general  rule,  as  we  often  have 
said,  is  that  many  more  children 
are  overfed  than  underfed  among 
the  well-to-do  classes.  The  amount 
taken  will  probably  be  enough  until 
cool  weather,  and  perhaps  even  then 
will  do. 


Hard  and  Soft  Water  as  Affecting  Teeth; 
Quantity  of  Food;  Diluted  or  Undiluted 
Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

This  is  my  first  year  of  Babyhood,  which 
I  read  with  the  greatest  interest  from  cover 
to  cover,  advertisements  and  all.  I  see  so 
many  other  mothers  o-et  helpful  informa- 
tion that  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  on 
two  points.  My  little  eirl  is  ten  rnonths 
old,  and  was  only  nursed  a  few  weeks.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  she  is  in  the  most  exuber- 
ant health  and  spirits.  She  is  not  very  fat, 
but  seems  to  be  plump  enough.  She  cut 
her  eight  front  teeth  without  trouble  when 
she  was  eight  months  old,  but  has  had  no 
more  since.  She  seems  strong,  stands 
firmly  on  her  feet  by  the  chair,  and  creeps 
rapidly.  She  has  a  regular  movement  of 
her  bowels  every  morning  usually  in  her 
chair,  and  takes  two  good  naps  in  the  day- 
time, and  sleeps  from  six  in  the  evening 
till  six  in  the  morning,  with  a  feeding  at 
eleven,  and  usually  one  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  if  I  am  feeding  her  right,  and  if  there 
is  any  way  of  insuring  her  good  teeth? 
Her  father's  are  perfect,  mine  fairly  good. 
I  was  told  by  an  English  friend  that  Amer- 
icans have  poor  teeth  because  they  drink 
soft  water,  and  to  give  the  baby  hard 
water.  Then  as  to  her  food.  She  is  out- 
doors a  good  deal,  and  is  always  ready  for 
her  food  when  she  sees  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
she  takes  a  good  deal.  Her  eight-ounce  bottle 
is  prepared  as  follows :  A  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  Mellin's  Food  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  in  the  day,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  condensed  milk  at  night 


instead  of  fresh  milk,  for  convenience.  Of 
these  bottles  she  takes  seven  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  about  as  follows :  6  and  9 
a.m.,  12  m.,  3,  6  and  ii  p.m.  and  3  a.m. 
Often  she  wants  more  than  a  bottle  full, 
and  occasionally  not  so  much. 

(1)  Is  it  desirable  to  use  hard  water,  and 
how  can  I  get  it? 

(2)  Does  she  need  any  change  in  her 
food,  as  to  quantity  or  quality? 

(3)  Would  milk  alone  be  good  food,  un- 
diluted, and  without  the  mixture  of  Mel- 
lin's Food?  E.  E. 

New  York  City. 

(1)  If  you  use  Croton  you  use  a 
sufficiently  hard  water.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  remark  of  your  English 
friend  are  these :  It  is  not  proven 
that,  on  the.  whole,  the  teeth  of 
Americans  are  less  good  than  those 
of  their  neighbors.  We  have  more 
dentistry  done  because  we  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  good  dentistry 
than  any  or  all  other  nations.  We 
save  teeth  instead  of  extracting 
them.  Secondly,  Americans  as  a 
rule  do  not  drink  particularly  soft 
water.  Water  that  is  particularly 
hard,  like  that  of  limestone  coun- 
tries, is  not  the  best  for  drinking. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  making  a 
doubtful  statement,  and  explaining 
it  by  an  untenable  theory. 

(2)  We  cannot  say  absolutely. 
You  describe  her  as  in  excellent 
health,  and  that — if  the  observation 
is  accurate — is  a  good  test.  But,  if 
we  count  rightly,  taking  the  con- 
densed milk  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  dose  of  ordinary  milk,  she  has 
seven  times  "three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls"  of  milk  in  twenty-four 
hours.  That  is  to  say,  twenty-one 
to  twenty-eight  tablespoonfuls,  or 
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ioy2  to  14  ounces,  in  any  case  less 
than  a  pint  of  milk  daily,  which 
seems  to  us  very  little  for  a  child  of 
ten  months. 

(3)  Milk  undiluted  may  be  taken 
by  some  children  of  ten  months. 
Most,  we  think,  do  better  if  it  be 
somewhat  diluted.  If  you  have  any 
real  doubt  about  your  baby's  con- 
dition, why  not  ask  your  physician's 
opinion  ? 


The  Abuse  of  Sugar. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Should  sugar  be  a  constant  ingredient  in 
the  simple  food  (bread  and  milk,  rice  and 
milk,  etc.)  given  to  a  child  under  two 
years  of  age?  One  hears  that  too  much  of 
it  causes  digestive  disturbances.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  child  to  have  any?  E. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

In  our  opinion,  after  a  child  is  old 
enough  to  eat  rice  or  bread,  sugar 
is  not  needed  at  all.  If  it  can  prop- 
erly digest  these  articles  of  food  it 
can,  from  their  starchy  constituents, 
manufacture  enough  sugar  for  its 
needs.  We  think  it  far  better  to 
teach  the  child  to  take  its  bread 
and  milk  or  rice  and  milk  with  a 
proper  seasoning  of  salt  and  with- 
out any  sugar  at  all.  To  add  sugar 
is  only  to  tickle  the  palate  at  the 
risk  of  the  digestion  and  general 
health. 


A  Surplus  of  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  thirteen  months  old,  has 
six  teeth  and  has  always  been  a  bottle  boy, 
taking  peptonized  milk  six  months,  and 
since  then  Mellin's  Food  and  milk.  About 
a  week  ago  he  refused  his  Mellin's  Food. 
3ince  then  I  have  given  him  (besides  his 


bottle  of  clear  sterilized  milk  five  times 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  3  pints  of 
milk  altogether)  a  breakfast  of  rolled  oats 
and  milk,  a  dinner  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
occasionally  a  baked  potato,  and  a  supper 
of  bread  and  milk.  His  bowels  are  in 
good  order  and  he  seems  well  now,  al- 
though as  a  little  baby  he  had  a  weak  di- 
gestion. 

(1)  Am  I  giving  him  the  right  food  for 
his  age?  If  not  please  tell  me  what  would 
be  best  for  him. 

(2)  Ought  I  to  give  him  clear  cow's 
milk,  and  should  the  oats  be  strained? 

(3)  Does  he  need  his  bottle  in  the  night? 
He  screams  and  cries  if  I  refuse  to  give  it 
to  him  at  midnight.  Shall  I  take  it  from 
him  regardless  of  his  cries? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Young  Mother. 
(1  and  2)  We  are  not  sure  just 
how  much  milk  he  gets  altogether, 
except  that  it  is  3  pints  of  undiluted 
milk  plus  milk  with  oats  or  bread  at 
three  meals.  Again,  we  do  not  know 
just  how  much  oats  and  bread  are 
taken.  But  in  any  case  he  is  taking 
a  great  deal  of  food  for  a  child  of 
thirteen  months.  To  our  mind  po- 
tato for  a  child  with  six  teeth  is 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and,  al- 
though digestive  power  varies  much 
with  individuals,  we  think  it  is  rare- 
ly advantageous  till  after  the  teeth 
have  come,  that  is  to  say,  until  some 
time  during  the  third  year.  A  child 
with  six  teeth,  moreover,  does  not 
masticate  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  must  digest  starchy 
foods,  such  as  the  crumb  of  bread- 
and  oatmeal  mush  are,  with  diffi- 
culty. Our  rule,  therefore,  is  to  give 
such  children  the  oats  in  the  form  of 
strained  gruel  mixed  with  milk,  so 
that  not  much  starch  is  presented 
to  the  digestive  organs  at  once,  and 
in  the  matter  of  bread  to  give  chief- 
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ly  the  crusts  in  which  the  starch 
has  undergone  most  change  in  the 
process  of  baking.  These  can  be 
chewed,  or,  more  properly,  mum- 
bled, and  softened  in  the  saliva,  and 
the  pieces  which  are  broken  off  and 
swallowed  are  in  much  better  con- 
dition to  be  digested  than  is  a  large 
piece  of  crumb  sodden  with  milk. 

Some  children  of  this  age  do  well 
with  undiluted  cow's  milk;  others 
do  not.  You  mention  nothing 
which  shows  any  want  of  digestion 
of  it. 

(3)  He  does  not  need  the  bottle 
in  the  night,  nor  any  food.  He  is 
old  enough,  and  has  for  months 
been,  to  go  without  food  from,  say, 
ten  P.  M.  to  early  morning.  Ordi- 
narily, the  continuing  of  a  bottle,  as 
a  means  of  feeding — this  being  only 
a  substitute  for  the  breast — after  a 
child  has  begun  to  take  solid  food, 
seems  incongruous.  In  the  case  of 
your  child,  perhaps,  it  may  have  this 
advantage,  that  as  he  is  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  the  undiluted  cow's 
milk,  the  bottle  allows  it  to  enter 
the  stomach  slowly,  and  therefore 
probably  less  tough  curds  are 
formed  than  would  be  if  the  milk 
were  taken  from  a  cup. 


Condensed  Replies. 

A.,  Lexington,  Va. — Whether  you 
should  try  to  remedy  your  child's  "in- 
digestion" by  change  of  food  in  kind, 
proportion  or  amount,  depends  upon 
whether  you  have  near  you  any  phy- 
sician able  to  wisely  guide  you.  Do- 
mestic changing  is  generally  so  em- 
pirical that  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
change  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better. 


G.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. — A 
mother  in  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
her  family  should  not  suckle  her  in- 
fant. The  changed  state  of  her  milk, 
and  the  inability  to  support  the  double 
drain  upon  her  system,  necessitate 
weaning.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse  should 
be  recommended,  unless  the  infant 
has  reached  the  age  at  which  wean- 
ing is  proper. 

W .  H.,  New  London,  Conn. — While 
there  is  still  a  probability  of  returns 
of  warm  weather  it  is  well  not  to 
overload  the  child  with  clothing.  She 
should  be  protected  during  "cold 
spells"  by  a  jacket  indoors,  and  by 
suitable  coats  out  of  doors.  When 
the  cold  weather  may  be  considered 
really  begun,  she  should  have  the 
thickest  ''merino"  or  woolen  under- 
garments (either  joined  or  separate) 
which  are  usually  found  for  children 
in  good  shops.  (These,  of  course, 
are  not  like  the  heaviest  ones  made 
for  adults.) 

L.  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Mellin's 
Food  often  acts  as  a  laxative.  If  it 
has  not  produced  the  desired  effect  al- 
ready, we  would  advise  a  consultation 
with  your  physician,  because  the  set- 
ting right  of  the  character  of  the 
movements  will,  in  that  case,  probably 
be  necessary  to  the  relief  of  the  con- 
stipation; and  the  medicinal  treatment 
necessary  for  this  correction  is  rather 
beyond  domestic  practice. 

O.,  Rahway,  N.  J.— We  cannot  tell 
you  why  you  differ  from  other 
mothers.  It  is  a  matter  of  digestion, 
and  there  is  a  certain  basis  of  truth 
in  the  adage,  "What  is  one  man's  meat 
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is  another  man's  poison."  Many  peo- 
ple digest  perfectly  everything  and 
may  eat  everything.  Some  have  but  a 
limited  dietary  of  safety.  The  effect  of 
the  nursing  mother's  food  upon  the  in- 
fant is  sometimes  distinct,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  you ;  in  others  it  is  so 
doubtful  that  we  have  known  first- 
rate  physicians  of  large  experience  to 
doubt  it  altogether.  The  truth,  in  our 
experience,  is  that  there  is  very  great 
variability  in  the  whole  matter. 

P.,  Nashua,  N.  H. — Probably  it  is 
a  hernia.  The  navel  sometimes  pro- 
trudes without  a  hernia,  owing  to  the 
point  where  the  skin  and  cord  separ- 
ate being  more  prominent  than  usual. 
But  ordinarily  such  protrusions  are 
hernias. 

N.  G.,  Portland,  Ore. — During  the 
second  and  third  years  the  mistake  is 
often  made  of  allowing  too  few  regu- 
lar meals,  so  that  the  pernicious  habit 
of  constant  lunching  or  ''eating  be- 
tween meals"  is  established,  because 
the  child  cannot  well  go  as  long  as 
adults  without  food.  It  is  better, 
then,  to  continue  the  five  meals  a  day 
throughout  the  second  year  and  four 
regular  meals  throughout  the  third 
year,  and  allow  nothing  except  water 
at  other  times. 

G.  R.  D.}  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— The 
kinds  of  soda  crackers  we  are  familiar 
with  are  generally  crumbly  and  not 
very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If 
browned,  as  before  described,  slowly 
in  the  oven  to  a  golden  brown  tint, 
they  will  do  better.  There  are  many 
things  that  may  be  given,  but  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  questions 
propounded.  The  "Educator"  cracker 


so  often  mentioned  in  our  columns 
may  be  safely  recommended. 

M.j  Cleveland,  O. — There  is  no  rea- 
son for  long  clothes,  except  to  keep 
the  feet  of  the  child  warm.  Having 
before  birth  been  surrounded  by  the 
body  of  the  mother  at  a  temperature 
not  far  from  100  degrees  F.,  they 
naturally  have  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  their  bodily  heat  when  removed 
to  surroundings  considerably  lower  in 
temperature.  This  difficulty  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the 
body  the  greater  the  ratio  of  surface 
to  mass.  So  the  child's  feet  and  limbs 
must  be  especially  carefully  guarded 
until  it  is  used  to  its  surroundings,  but 
it  need  not  be  with  long  clothes  if  the 
mother  will  take  pains  that  they  are 
properly  protected  in  some  other  way. 
Wraps  are  so  easily  displaced  that 
they  are  a  nuisance.  Except  for  looks, 
we  think  the  best  thing  is  a  wide  flan- 
nel bag  with  a  shir-string.  Into  this 
the  limbs  and  petticoats  can  be  placed, 
and  the  string  drawn  sufficiently  to 
keep  it  in  place  around  the  waist,  or  it 
may  be  pinned  in  place.  The  outside 
skirt  or  slip  can  then  be  pulled  down 
over  all  for  appearances  sake. 

P..  Omaha,  Neb. — The  particular 
preparation  you  are  using  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  fat,  if  properly 
diluted,  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  a 
proper  infant  food.  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, not  to  advise  how  you  should  give 
it. 

C.,  Wilmington,  Del. — It  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  give  care  to  the  condi- 
tion of  children's  throats,  and,  if  they 
present  catarrhal  condition,  to  teach 
them  to  cleanse  them  by  the  use  of 
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proper  gargles  or  sprays.  This  may 
be  done  at  morning  or  evening  or 
both.  Among  throat  specialists  there 
are  a  number  of  cleansing  solutions 
pretty  generally  employed.  Listerine  is 
one  of  the  best. 

O.  L.j  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Bow  legs 
of  a  mild  degree  of  severity  in  infants 
or  very  young  children  sometimes 
straighten  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Unfortunately  only  an  experienced 
physician  can  predict,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, which  these  are.  We  should 
mention  that  in  real  babies,  as  distinct 
from  running  children,  a  curve  of  the 
leg  which  is  not  abnormal  is  often 
taken  by  over-anxious  parents  for  bow 
legs.  When  bow  legs  really  exist  to 
any  degree  the  cure  is  effected  by 
braces,  but  in  babies  who  are  young 
the  limbs  can  be  straightened  some- 
times by  frequent  handling  by  the 
mother,  her  hands  pressing  the  limb 
toward  the  desired  shape.  Even  if 
braces  are  necessary,  at  the  same  time 
or  later,  this  manipulation  is  helpful. 

F.,  Germantown,  Pa. — There  is 
probably  no  occasion  to  meddle  with 
his  teeth.  The  persistent  pressure  of 
the  tongue  will  do  far  more  than  your 
fingers,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  the 
position  of  the  first  teeth  will  affect 
that  of  the  permanent  teeth.  There  is 
no  possible  connection  between  Es- 
kay's  Food  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
teeth.  If,  as  you  say,  the  prepared 
food  agrees  with  him,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  change. 

H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  problem 
is  really  twofold.  The  holding  of  the 
breath  in  itself  is  not  dangerous,  but 
is  a  trick  that  some  children  acquire. 


Of  course,  her  whims  should  not  be 
humored,  assuming  her  to  be  in  good 
health.  She  can  be  made  to  breathe 
easily  enough  by  any  of  the  manoeu- 
vres that  are  used  to  start  respiration 
when  it  has  been  accidentally  stopped 
(or  has  not  been  established,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  a  new-born  infant), 
such  as  the  "spank,"  a  dash  of  cold 
water  in  the  face,  or  violent  blowing  in 
the  face.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
resort  to  such  measures,  which,  while 
entirely  physiological,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  punishment,  must  depend 
upon  individual  cases.  Most  children, 
if  they  find  that  the  mother  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  to  their  desires  and  can- 
not be  frightened  by  this  holding  of 
the  breath,  promptly  abandon  the 
habit,  while  it  is  certainly  prolonged 
by  indulgence. 

P.,  Livingstone,  Mont. — Precisely 
how  much  a  given  child  needs  can  only 
be  decided  after  seeing  that  child  and 
noting  its  peculiarities  of  nutrition. 
We  note  that  your  child  takes  consid- 
erably less  than  the  average  amount  of 
food.  As  she  is  rather  light  and  not 
forward  with  her  teething,  it  may  be 
that  she  is  underfed.  We  believe  that 
she  could  easily  take  an  increased 
amount  of  the  milk  food,  probably  ten 
ounces  at  each  of  the  milk  meals. 

A.  G.,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. — As 
soon  as  the  teeth  show  themselves 
above  the  gums  they  should  be  gently 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth 
dipped  in  cold  water  when  the  child 
is  given  its  daily  bath.  Afterwards 
use  a  soft  brush  and  rub  the  teeth 
from  the  gums  down  as  well  as  across 
their  grinding  surfaces,  in  order  to 
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clean  them  perfectly.  If  they  show 
signs  of  discoloration,  a  soap  which 
is  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  free 
from  all  obnoxious  animal  fats  may  be 
used.  When  the  gums  are  soft  and 
spongy  use  a  little  alcohol  and  water. 
By  this  means  at  the  same  time  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  cleansed 
and  left  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 
If  this  is  persisted  in  regularly,  the 
mother  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
soon  her  little  one  will  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  necessities  of  its  daily  toilet, 
and  when  old  enough  will  assume  the 
task  for  itself. 

IV..  Jo  pi  in.  Mo.— We  think  that  a 
child  of  nine  months  is  much  more 
likely  to  do  well  if  its  diet  is  suited  to 
its  digestive  power.  If  laxatives  are 
needed  more  digestible  ones  should  be 
chosen.  Thus  a  baked  sweet  apple 
without  sugar,  the  core  and  skin  being 
thoroughly  removed,  is  as  efficient  and 
safer  than  the  raw  apple.  Oatmeal 
gruel,  which  the  child  may  digest,  is 
better  than  porridge,  which  it  proba- 
bly cannot  digest.  As  to  sweets,  we 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  their,laxative  value  can  cor- 
rect. Fatty  foods  are  usually  more 
laxative  than  sweets.  Hence  an  in- 
creased amount  of  cream  in  a  milk 
mixture  increases  its  laxative  tendency. 

C.  S.  Central  Falls,  R.  I. — A  quart 
of  good  food  for  a  child  of  nine  months 
can  be  thus  made :  Of  good  milk  ten 
ounces  (i.  e.,  a  half  pint  and  four 
tablespoon  fuls),  good  cream  from 
milk  which  has  stood  in  the  ice  at  least 
six  hours,  twelve  tablespoon  fuls,  water 
a  pint.  Sweeten  this  with  white  sugar 
about  four  level  tablespoonfuls.  If 


this  be  not  sufficiently  laxative  the 
amount  of  cream  can  be  increased  un- 
til the  desired  effect  is  gained. 

B.  T.}  Quincy,  Mass. — You  do  not 
state  whether  the  broken  sleep  has 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
child.,  but  we  presume  that  it  is  a 
rather  new  symptom.  Most  chil- 
dren in  health  sleep  quietly;  a  dis- 
turbance of  sleep  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  some  derangement  of 
health.  The  causes  of  this  disturb- 
ance are  manifold  :  Any  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  the  body ;  too  much  or 
too  little  covering;  too  high  or  too 
low  a  temperature  in  the  apart- 
ments; slight  local  irritations,  such 
as  tender  gums  from  a  coming 
tooth ;  the  presence  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  undigested,  indigestible,  or 
irritating  food,  or  even  food  that  is 
laboriously  digested ;  flatulence  or 
seat-worms — not  to  mention  more 
serious  ailments.  Your  little  child 
seems  to  be  naturally  a  light  sleep- 
er, and  if  we  were  to  hazard  a  guess 
it  would  be  that  the  source  of  irri- 
tation is  in  connection  with  the  di- 
gestive process. 

L.  A.,  Raleigh,  X.  C. — The  vegeta- 
bles mentioned  need  to  be  very  well 
cooked ;  the  tough  central  core  of 
the  carrot  and  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  parsnip  render  them  difficult 
of  digestion.  They  all  excite  flatu- 
lence, and  are  not  suited  to  a  deli- 
cate stomach. 

C.  R.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. — 
Cream,  when  first  raised,  consists 
of  particles  of  fat  inclosed  in  a  sort 
of  envelope  of  albuminous  matter. 
When  this  envelope  is  broken,  the 
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fat  escapes  and  collects  in  the  form 
of  butter.  The  object  of  churning 
is  to  cause  this  change  mechani- 
cally. Much  shaking  has  a  similar 
effect,  and  we  have  often  noticed  it 
after  freezing,  and  suppose  that  the 
envelopes  are  broken  by  the  pro- 
cess. Cream  which  has  become  but- 
tery is  undesirable  for  making  in- 
fant food ;  in  fact,  the  fattest  kinds 
of  cream,  even  if  fresh,  are  not  so 
good  as  lighter  sorts.  The  fat 
cream,  if  used,  should  be  used  in 
place  of  butter  on  bread  and  other 
things  for  children  old  enough  to 
eat  them. 

F.,  Logan,  Utah. — The  late  teething 
is  probably  largely  due  to  some 
family  peculiarity.  Your  little  girl 
is  getting  food  enough,  probably, 
but  some  of  it  can  be  of  no  use  to 
her.  Thus,  a  child  without  any 
teeth  can  do  nothing  with  bread  or 
toast.  The  crust  of  bread,  cleared 
of  all  soft  part,  just  to  suck,  may 
be  admissible,  but  the  other  she 
probably  cannot  properly  digest, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  she  does 
"only  play  with  them."  It  is  not 
advisable  to  nurse  or  feed  a  child  of 
a  year  (or  any  child  over  six 
months,  for  that  matter)  between 
the  mother's  bed-time  and  early 
morning. 

E.  P.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — An  infant 
whose  nourishment  comes  from  the 
breast  or  from  a  food  made  to  imi- 
tate breast  milk  must  depend  fot 
laxatives  largely  upon  the  fatty  con- 
stituents of  its  food.  We  may  as 
well  repeat  here  some  general  di- 
rections.   If  breast   milk   be  defi- 


cient in  fat,  the  proportion  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  proteids  in  the  food  of  the 
mother.  Usually  we  increase  the 
amount  of  meat,  or  if  this  be  not 
conveniently  gotten,  as  in  some 
rural  districts  at  certain  seasons, 
milk  freely  taken  and  eggs  may  sup- 
ply its  place.  Excess  of  proteids 
in  the  breast  milk  is  generally  re- 
duced bv  the  mother  taking-  as  much 
exercise  as  she  can  without  over- 
fatigue. Women  who  work  rarely 
have  need  of  this  advice.  Their 
difficulty  is  more  commonly  to 
nourish  themselves  sufficiently  to 
nourish  the  child. 

S.,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.— We  notice 
that  the  child's  food  has  been  fre- 
quently changed,  and  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  foods  seems  to  have  been 
guided  rather  by  chance  than  by 
any  definite  physiological  reason. 
We  think  that  in  your  town  good 
medical  advice  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  have  the  baby's  diet  directed  by 
a  gpod  medical  man  who  can  see  the 
child. 

Old  Subscriber,  Muscatine,  la. — 
Suckling,  although  one  of  the  veg- 
etative functions,  is  very  subject  to 
nervous  conditions.  Imperfect 
suckling  is  not  new.  "Our  mothers 
nurs'ed  as  a  matter  of  course,"  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  their 
time  the  condition  of  the  child  was 
not  nearly  so  much  considered,  or, 
if  considered,  not  in  so  intelligent  a 
way  as  now.  The  children  were 
often  suckled  to  their  detriment, 
and  the  death  rate  from  nutritional 
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diseases  we  believe  to  have  been 
much  higher  then  than  it  now  is  in 
the  same  social  rank.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  far  greater  drain  of 
civilized  and  hurried  life  upon  the 
nervous  system  interferes  with  lac- 
tation in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  we  now  take  alarm  at 
conditions  which  in  the  writers 
memory-  seemed  to  be  taken  as  mat- 
ters of  course  or  considered  as 
trivial  ailments. 

D.,  New  Orleans,  La. — As  in  adults, 
so  in  children,  the  relative  size  of 
the  head  will  vary  with  individuals, 
very  often  from  hereditary  peculiar- 
ities. Any  one  may  make  compara- 
tive measurements,  if  there  are  at 
hand  full-length  photographs  which 
have  not  been  distorted  by  the  tricks 
of  the  photographer,  who  is  too  apt, 
in  an  attempt  to  make  "artistic" 
work,  to  pose  the  child  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exaggerate  the  head  or 
the  ringlets,  or  whatever  the  special 
beauty  of  the  child  is  thought  to  be. 

0.  H.  S.,  Providence,  R.  /.—Your 
question  of  feeding  cannot  be  answered 
by  anyone  offhand.  When  a  child 
shows,  as  does  yours,  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  reject  its  food,  it  requires 
careful  watching  by  a  physician  who 
is  competent  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
its  rejection.  In  this  particular  case 
the  food  which  the  child  was  taking  at 
first  he  threw  up.  That  proposed  by 
the  "eminent  physician"  also  was 
thrown  up,  so  instead  of  giving  the 
physician  a  chance  to  change  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  apparent  needs,  you 
put  the  child  back  upon  the  first  food. 


already  known  to  be  unsatisfactory-. 
This  seems  to  us  very-  unwise.  We 
think  your  safest  plan  is  to  go  back  to 
the  physician  or  to  some  other  good 
one.  Guesswork-changing  is  hazard- 
ous business. 

L.  B.  D.,  Xeuioti.  Mass. — Why  are 
his  cereals  sweetened?  You  say  he 
does  not  care  for  sweetmeats,  and 
sugar  on  oatmeal  is  generally  used 
only  as  a  bribe. 

M.  R.  J.,  Cleveland,  O.—Ii  you 
have  removed  the  vermin  thoroughly, 
the  eggs  may  be  removed  by  going 
over  the  head  hair  by  hair,  or  at  most 
taking  very  few  hairs  at  a  time  and 
wiping  them  with  a  cloth  wet  with 
alcohol  or  Cologne  water  which 
loosens  the  "nit"  from  the  hair. 

S.,  Princeton,  X.  J. — Exercise  with 
the  arms  works  on  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  neck,  chest,  abdomen  and  back. 
Most  exercises  with  the  legs  act  on 
the  whole  body.  If  the  shoulders  are 
rounded  and  the  chest  walls  improper- 
ly expanded,  cali sthenic  movements, 
cautiously  directed  by  the  father  or 
mother,  will  often  do  more  good  than 
medicine.  When  the  shoulders  spread 
out  and  the  chest  distends,  the  interior 
space  is  increased,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs. 

A.  L.,  Logansport,  hid. — Your 
judgment  is  perfectly  right,  and  even 
after  four  years  candy  should  be  given 
only  in  fixed  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  part,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end.  of  a 
meal. 


How  Can  One  Tell  Whether  the  Child 

Has  Fever? 


Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in 
Babyhood  an  article  on  the  fever- 
thermometer,  in  which  was  pointed  out 
how  useful  in  the  nursery  this  little  in- 
strument might  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  person.  The  reading  of 
this  article  has  brought  to  mind  many 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  of  us 
by  mothers,  and  as  they  suggest  points 
upon  which  others  might  likewise 
wish  information,  we  have  thought 
best  to  put  them  informally  together 
here. 

A  common  inquiry  is :  "Can  I  not 
tell  if  there  is  fever  just  as  well  by  my 
hand?''  No;  the  hand  is  not  an  ac- 
curate guide.  It  is  true  that  the  hand 
accustomed  to  constantly  do  certain 
things  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive. 
It  is  said  that  the  common  expression 
"rule  of  thumb"  comes  from  the  prac- 
tice of  brewers  who,  before  the  ther- 
mometer had  come  into  general  use  in 
the  arts,  judged  of  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  in  their  vats  by  plunging  the 
thumb  into  it.  But  in  order  to  judge 
accurately  the  circumstances  must  be 
always  the  same.  If  the  hand  were 
always  in  the  same  state,  and  the  skin 
in  the  same  state,  except  as  to  temper- 
ature, and  the  mind  were  always  calm, 
the  judgment  might  be  accurate.  But 
the   chances  of  deception   are  very 


great.  Suppose  the  physician  goes  in 
from  a  cold  outer  air  to  the  sick  room ; 
to  his  touch  a  normal  skin  would  at 
first  feel  hot.  So  the  anxious  mother 
may  have  a  palm  hot  from  fatigue,  or 
worry,  or  clammy  from  nervousness. 
To  the  hot,  dry  hand  the  fever  would 
seem  less  than  it  should ;  to  the  cold 
have  been  shown  the  hot  palms  and 
cheeks  of  the  child  as  evidence  of  fever 
when  none  really  existed.  In  the  op- 
posite way  perspiration  makes  the  skin 
seem  cool  when  it  is  not,  at  least  in 
covered  places,  and  when  fever  really 
exists. 

These  are  almost  daily  occurrences ; 
the  very  day  of  our  writing  we 
were  told  by  an  experienced  and 
very  intelligent  mother  that  her  child's 
fever  had  fallen  when  it  really  had 
risen  a  degree ;  the  perspiration  being 
the  source  of  the  error. 

This  leads  to  another  common  error 
— namely,  that  if  the  patient  perspires 
freely  he  cannot  have  fever.  This  is  a 
partial  truth.  In  many  disorders  the 
high  temperature  ends  in  a  profuse, 
so-called  critical,  perspiration,  and 
very  soon  the  temperature  falls  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  normal  point.  Perhaps 
as  striking  an  instance  of  this  as  any 
is  the  fall  of  fever  in  a  paroxysm  of 
common  intermittent  fever  (chills  and 
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fever).  But  this  is  not  always  so; 
there  are  many  disorders  in  which  the 
temperature  remains  considerably  ele- 
vated for  a  long  time,  while  the  Gkin 
is  occasionally  or  even  persistently 
moist  with  perspiration.  A  notable  in- 
stance is  the  common  acute  rheuma- 
tism, or  rheumatic  fever.  Against  all 
these  errors  a  good  thermometer, 
properly  used,  is  an  efficient  safe- 
guard.. 

But  with  the  thermometer  comes 
another  group  of  errors.  For  the  pos- 
session of  the  instrument  no  more 
brings  medical  knowledge  than  the 
owning  of  a  barometer  makes  one  a 
navigator.  The  commonest  error  in 
our  experience  comes  about  in  this 
way  :  It  is  commonly  known  that  rise 
of  temperature  is  an  evidence  of  ill- 
ness of  some  sort,  and  that  the  gravity 
of  the  disease  is  in  a  general  way  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  rise ;  but 
not  content  with  this  some  persons 
have  an  idea  that  some  fixed  tempera- 
ture is  uniformly  fatal,  and  according- 
ly as  the  point  they  assume  is  ap- 
proached their  alarm  is  increased. 
Many  times  we  have  been  asked  if 
104°  F.  was  not  always  fatal.  In 
point  of  fact  what  the  certain  fatal 
point  is,  is  not  known.  Cases  of  recov- 
ery after  a  temperature  of  over  110° 
F.  have  been  reported ;  104°  F.  is  a 
pretty  smart  fever,  but  its  gravity  de- 
pends upon  many  coincident  condi- 
tions. The  parent  who  uses  the  ther- 
mometer ought  to  rest  content  with 
the  facts  gained  by  its  use,  and  ought 
not  to  try  to  interpret  them  if  a  phy- 
sician can  be  had  to  do  it.  High  tem- 
perature may  mean  much,  or  it  may 


mean  little.  The  physician  who  finds 
it  seeks  for  its  cause,  and  the  impor- 
tance that  he  places  upon  the  tempera- 
ture will  depend  upon  what  he  thinks 
it  is  due  to.  In  one  case  he  might  be 
anxious,  and  in  another  of  precisely 
the  same  marking  he  would  confident- 
ly predict  the  prompt  disappearance  of 
the  fever.  Again,  there  are  diseases 
not  usually  marked  by  very  high  tem- 
perature which  are  nevertheless  very 
dangerous,  while  there  are  disorders 
that  usually  show  quite  high  fever 
which,  as  a  rule,  involve  no  especial 
danger.  Furthermore,  a  given  tem- 
perature has  a  very  different  meaning 
if  it  appears  only  for  a  short  time  from 
what  it  would  have  if  it  continued  for 
some  days,  or  frequently  recurred 
after  having  temporarily  fallen. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Those 
that  have  been  cited  show  one  thing — 
namely,  that  while  the  thermometer  is 
a  most  valued  instrument  of  precision 
to  one  who  has  learned  how  to  inter- 
pret the  information  it  gives,  it  will 
probably  mislead  the  untrained  ob- 
server who  endeavors  to  go  beyond 
the  noting  of  facts.  The  thermome- 
ter in  the  nursery  is  a  trustworthy 
friend  if  its  function  is  only  to  obtain 
information  in  the  absence  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  it  is  a  mischief-maker  that 
should  be  cast  out  if  its  unsifted  testi- 
mony is  to  be  made  the  ground  of  con- 
stant alarms. 

Thus  far  the  over-anxious  mother 
has  been  chiefly  considered.  There  is 
one  other  person  who  deserves  a  word 
— the  self-confident  one.  Such  people 
usually  consider  their  trivial  acquire- 
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ments  of  medical  knowledge  as  of 
great  value,  and  enter  upon  the  man- 
agement of  a  case  of  illness  with  an 
assurance  that  is  denied  to  many  well- 
qualified  medical  men.    The  former 


class  use  the  information  of  the  ther- 
mometer to  torment  themselves  with, 
the  latter  use  it  only  as  another  support 
to  their  pretentious  mismanagement  of 
the  helpless  sick  within  their  care. 


The  Care  of  Delicate  Infants  and  Young 

Children. 


One  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  can  come  before  a  mother 
is  how  to  properly  care  for  the  wreak 
or  ailing  child.  This  is  a  desirable 
question  to  consider,  inasmuch  as 
a  large  proportion  of  such  cases 
may,  with  suitable  management, 
grow  into  a  healthy,  if  not  vigorous 
adult  life.  Even  where  parents  are 
not  strong,  much  can  be  done,  and 
extra  precautions  should  be  taken, 
to  insure  a  sound  training.  The 
first  few  years  of  life  are  the  most 
important  ones  we  live,  from  a 
physiological  standpoint.  At  this 
time,  the  young  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing organism  may  have  stamped 
upon  it  the  promise  of  future 
strength  and  vigor,  or  have  started 
in  it  the  elements  of,  an  early  decay. 
The  responsibility  of  parents  for  the 
future  physical  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  children  is  very  great 
and  cannot  be  shirked.  Environ- 
ment may  be  as  powerful  a  factor 
as  heredity.    Let  us  not  forget  that 


while  the  latter  is  out  of  our  reach, 
the  former  may  be  potent  for  good 
or  evil  in  our  hands.  The  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  a  con- 
sideration of  a  lack  of  vigor  in  in- 
fants and  older  children. 

Delicate  Infants. 

It  may  not  be  at  once  apparent 
to  the  parent  that  an  infant  is  not 
thriving;  yet  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize as  soon  as  possible  the  be- 
ginning  of  such  failing,  as  steps 
may  then  be  taken  to  recognize  and 
avoid  the  cause.  The  best  single 
index  to  the  condition  of  an  infant 
is  its  weight.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
the  average  conditions  of  weight  in 
a  growing  infant.  The  weight 
should  always  be  taken  shortly  after 
birth,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
about  7  pounds  is  the  average. 
During  the  next  three  or  four  days 
there  is  a  loss  instead  of  gain,  which 
equals  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  body 
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weight.  Following  this.,  there 
should  be  a  gradual  but  steady  in- 
crease. It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  vigorous  infant  should  double  its 
body  weight  by  the  fifth  month  and 
treble  it  by  the  twelfth.  Dr.  Money 
states  that  after  the  fourth  day  the 
body  grows  in  weight  at  the  rate 
of  3  ounces  for  the  second  week,  4 
ounces  for  the  third.,  5  ounces  for 
the  fourth,  and  during  the  second 
month  an  ounce  a  day  is  about  the 
right  quota  of  growth  in  weight. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  months 
about  5  ounces  a  week  is  the 
amount ;  this  drops  in  the  next  three 
months  to  an  average  of  3  ounces 
a  week;  at  about  the  teething  period 
a  slight  pause  in  growth  and  weight 
may  be  noted.  The  same  author 
estimates  that  a  child  in  health  usu- 
ally gains  20  pounds  in  weight  and 
10  inches  in  height  the  first  two 
years  of  life ;  in  the  third  year  4 
pounds  and  4  inches  are  about  the 
average  additions  to  the  weight  and 
stature.  During  the  next  six  years 
the  body  increases  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  4  pounds  in  weight  and  2 
or  3  inches  in  height.  After  ten 
years  the  body  gains  in  flesh  at 
about  the  rate  of  8  pounds  a  year. 
These  data  are  not  given  writh  the 
idea  of  formulating  an  invariable 
rule,  but  simply  to  denote  what  may 
fairly  be  considered  an  average  de- 
velopment. The  practice  of  regular 
weighings  may  prove  useful  as  a 
gauge  of  general  development  and 
a  warning  of  approaching  disease. 
Without  doubt  the  commonest 
cause  of  feeble  growth  in  infancy 


is  withdrawal  of  breast  milk.  This 
may  be  unavoidable,  but  in  so  many 
cases  a  little  care  and  patience 
would  be  rewarded  by  success  that 
a  mother  should  not  deprive  her  in- 
fant of  the  breast  without  the  most 
careful  consideration.  It  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  at  once  with- 
draw the  breast  milk  because  a  baby 
is  fretful  or  does  not  appear  to 
thrive.  The  trouble  may  be  caused 
by  too  frequent  nursing.  The  rem- 
edy here  is  obvious. 

Proper  Regulation  of  Nursing 

will  start  many  a  baby  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  The  milk  produced  by 
the  mammary  gland  varies  in 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  breast  is 
used.  Thus  after  a  prolonged  rest 
there  is  a  lessening  of  the  solids  and 
an  increase  of  water,  while  frequent 
nursing  by  over-stimulating  the 
gland  abnormally  increases  the 
solids  in  their  due  proportion  to  the 
water.  It  will  hence  be  seen  that  if 
a  baby  is  nursed  too  frequently  it 
will  get  a  concentrated,  over-rich 
milk,  while  if  the  intervals  are  too 
long  the  product  of  the  gland  will 
be  too  dilute  and  watery.  The  com- 
mon mistake  is  in  giving  the  baby 
the  breast  too  often,  so  that  the 
stomach  is  not  emptied  of  the  last 
feeding  before  a  fresh  supply  is 
poured  in.  Xot  only  is  the  stomach 
thus  deprived  of  needed  rest,  but  it 
has  to  struggle  with  a  milk  that  is 
too  concentrated,  almost  like  con- 
densed milk.  The  inevitable  result 
is  colic,  indigestion,  with  resultant 
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loss  of  weight  and  vigor.  This  pro- 
duces the  common  and  melancholy 
picture  of  an  infant 

Starved  by  Over-feeding. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  the 
mother  states  that  the  baby  is  put 
on  the  breast  whenever  it  cries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  fretfulness  is 
probably  produced  by  undigested 
milk  already  in  the  stomach,  and 
renewed  nursing  only  increases  the 
trouble,  although  temporarily  quiet- 
ing the  child.  Frequently  a  bafyy 
cries  because  it  is  thirsty,  and  seeks 
the  breast  on  this  account;  but  milk 
is  food  as  well  as  drink,  and  account 
must  always  be  taken  of  the  digest- 
ive organs.  A  teaspoonful  of  cool 
water  is  often  grateful  to  an  infant, 
and  may  prevent  a  constant  and 
unnatural  craving  for  the  breast. 
Restricted  nursing  and  a  more  lib- 
eral supply  of  water  would  cure 
many  digestive  troubles  in  infants. 
As  a  rule  very  young  babies  may  be 
given  the  breast  every  two  hours, 
and  older  ones  every  three  hours 
through  the  day  and  not  so  often  at 
night. 

Watery  Milk. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  an 
infant  does  not  thrive  because  the 
breast  milk  is  thin  and  watery.  An 
infant  should  suckle  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  drop  the 
nipple  and  go  to  sleep  in  a  content- 
ed manner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
tugs  on  the  nipple  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  and  then  continues  restless 
and  fretful,  although  the  nursing 
have  been  conducted  at  a  proper  in- 


terval, the  milk  is  either  deficient 
in  quantity  or  quality.  This  may 
be  quickly  confirmed  by  a  loss  of 
weight. 

Regulation  of  the  Mothers'  Diet. 

Much  may  be  done  to  remedy 
defective  breast  milk  by  a  careful 
regulation  of  the  mother's  diet.  In 
average  cases  her  diet  should  be  of 
a  plain,  nourishing  and  not  too  stim- 
ulating character.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  indulge  too  freely  in  rich 
articles  of  food  with  an  idea  of  en- 
riching the  milk.  Thus  the  most 
frequent  fault  with  breast  milk  upon 
which  an  infant  does  not  thrive  is  in 
a  lack  of  fat.  But  this  need  is  not 
remedied  by  a  free  indulgence  in 
fatty  articles  of  food,  as  such  a  diet 
lessens  rather  than  increases  the  fat 
in  the  breast  milk.  The  fat  is  in- 
creased by  taking  more  freely  the 
lean  and  digestible  meats,  such  as 
beef,  Iamb,  mutton  and  chicken. 

Proper  Exercise. 

Milk  may  disagree  with  an  infant 
on  account  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  albuminoids,  caused  by  the 
mother  taking  an  abundant  diet  but 
very  little  exercise.  This  will  be 
remedied  by  taking  physical  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  A  walk  of  one 
or  two  miles  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  will  usually  suffice.  This 
exercise  should  be  persisted  in  just 
to  the  limits  of  a  healthy  fatigue. 

Undisturbed  Rest. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
faulty  breast  milk  is  due  to  a  ner- 
vous and  fretful  condition  of  the 
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to  get  undisturbed  sleep  in  another 
part  of  the  house.,  one  feeding  by 
the  bottle  being  given  in  this  inter- 
val. In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  mother  several 
days'  continuous  rest  in  order  to  re- 
store nervous  equilibrium,  during 
which  time  the  breasts  may  be  kept 
from  drying  up  by  massage  and 
the  breast-pump.  By  such  care 
many  babies  who  are  deprived  of 
the  breast,  and  so  suffer  in  nutri- 
tion, could  be  kept  upon  their  nor- 
mal food,  and  the  commonest  cause 
of  delicate  infancv  be  removed. 


Autumn   Lessons   from   Nature   for  the 

Little  Ones. 


mother  produced  by  want  of  sleep. 
Perhaps  she  has  started  wrong  by 
giving  the  baby  the  breast  when- 
ever it  cries,  and,  as  a  result,  every 
few  hours  during  the  night  she  is 
awakened  and  so  disturbed  that  con- 
tinuous sleep  is  impossible.  Noth- 
ing will  so  demoralize  a  person  as 
this  constant  loss  of  rest.  The  milk 
soon  depreciates,  and  the  ravenous, 
infant  makes  matters  worse  by  con- 
stantly screaming  for  more  food. 
Such  a  condition  is  best  met  by  tak- 
ing the  baby  off  the  breast  during 
the  night  and  allowing  the  mother 


I  wonder  how  many  mothers  realize 
what  a  store  of  material  the  autumn 
brings  for  both  present  and  future  in- 
struction and  amusement  for  the  little 
one.  Those  wrho  live  in  the  country 
are  especially  fortunate,  as  they  have 
this  wondrous  storehouse  of  nature  at 
their  very  door ;  but  those  in  town, 
with  only  a  small  back  yard  and  a 
few  trees  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
material. 

Quite  early  in  the  season  the  work 
may  begin.  There  are  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  grasses  which  the  little 
folks  will  take  delight  in  gathering.  To 
these  may  be  added  wheat,  oats,  millet, 
etc.,  if  your  house  happens  to  be  near 
a  farm.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
gather  these  before  they  are  too  ripe, 


as  they  do  not  break  apart  as  easily. 
While  the  children  are  gathering  these 
treasures,  they  will  learn  to  distinguish 
many  of  the  varieties  by  their  names, 
and  mamma  may  help  by  holding  in- 
teresting little  talks  with  them  about 
the  wheat,  oats  and  grass ;  which  is 
food  for  man,  which  for  animals ;  how 
ours  must  be  prepared  before  we  can 
use  it  as  food,  etc.  Later  the  beau- 
tiful golden  rod  and  sweet  cicely  may 
be  added  to  their  store.  With  a  little 
aid  from  mamma  these  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  fancy  jar  or  vase,  so  as  to 
be  really  ornamental,  and  will  be 
pointed  to  with  great  pride  by  the 
children  as  the  result  of  their  own 
work. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  first 
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frosts  have  left  their  traces  that  the 
real  delight  of  the  little  ones  begin. 
The  many-colored  leaves  will  furnish 
them  with  amusement  for  days  and 
weeks.  Take  your  sewing  out  under 
the  trees  some  afternoon;  let  the  chil- 
dren put  the  bright  leaves  in  your  belt, 
and  crown  you  with  a  wreath  of  them, 
if  they  want  to.  Then  have  some 
lessons  out  there  in  the  sunshine,  al- 
though the  children  will  never  think 
of  calling  them  lessons.  The  smaller 
"tots"  may  be  taught  the  principal  col- 
ors, and  will  very  soon  be  able  to  bring 
mamma  a  red  leaf  or  a  brown  one,  as 
she  may  call  for  it.  After  they  are 
familiar  with  the  colors,  let  them  hunt 
out  various  shades  of  the  same  color, 
and  arrange  in  rows,  thus  training 
their  eyes  to  be  accurate.  For  those  old 
enough  to  count,  you  may  direct  them 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  piles  with 
so  many  in  each  pile.  From  this  go 
on  to  teach  them  simple  lessons  in  ad- 
dition and  multiplication.  If  you  have 
the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  trees, 
teach  them  to  distinguish  the  leaves  of 
the  different  kinds,  and  tell  them  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  and  habits  of  each 
one. 

When  the  leaves  have  assumed  their 
brightest  hues,  let  the  children  gather 
each  day  a  certain  number  of  the  leaves 
which  to  them  seem  the  prettiest,  and 
let  each  child  carefully  press  his  own 
in  a  large  book.    Maple  leaves,  the 


five-leaved  ivy  and  sumac  are  among 
those  which  retain  their  color  best. 
Some  ferns  may  still  be  found  in 
sheltered  nooks,  and  these  make  a 
beautiful  addition.  When  they  have  a 
sufficient  number  pressed,  procure 
them  a  book  (a  cheap  scrap  album 
will  do  nicely),  and  with  some  help 
they  can  make  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  picture  books.  The  leaves  and 
sprays  may  be  arranged  in  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  designs,  taking  care  not  to 
crowd  too  many  on  one  page.  The 
easiest  way  to  fasten  them  on  is  with 
a  little  glue  or  adhesive  paste,  not  cov- 
ering the  back  of  the  leaf  entirely 
with  the  glue,  but  putting  it  on  in 
little  patches  just  sufficient  to  hold  the 
leaf  firmly.  I  have  a  little  friend  who 
takes  great  delight  in  pressing  leaves 
for  what  she  calls  her  "bury  'em" 
(herbarium). 

If  you  do  not  live  near  the  fields 
and  forest,  do  not  fail  to  give  your 
children  at  least  one  day's  outing  after 
the  autumn  has  come,  and  in  that  day 
let  them  gather  material  which  can 
afterward  be  utilized  at  home.  Let  us 
remember  that  these  principal  lessons 
they  learn  from  nature  are  not  all  the 
good  they  derive  from  the  training, 
While  gathering  these  leaves  and 
grasses  they  learn  to  observe  and 
think,  and  more  than  all  to  love  and 
reverence  the  wise  Creator  of  all. 

H.  O. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties. 


A  Remedy  for  Removing  Tartar. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  I 
see  a  question  as  to  what  can  be  used 
to  remove  tartar  on  the  baby's  teeth. 
Having  successfully  removed  some 
from  my  two-year-old's  teeth,  I  send 
my  remedy,  authorized  by  a  dentist. 
With  a  piece  of  wet  cloth  over  the  fin- 
ger rub  on  a  little  powdered  pumice 
(sold  by  all  druggists)  and  rinse  the 
mouth  with  cold  water.  One  applica- 
tion removed  nearly  all  of  the  tartar, 
and  now  I  am  using  a  small,  soft  tooth 
brush  twice  daily,  occasionally  with  a 
little  simple  tooth  powder,  and  find  it 
much  better  than  the  cloth. 

Do  not  use  the  pumice  more  than 
once  or  twice  without  a  dentist's  ad- 
vice, as  it  will  tend  to  remove  the 
enamel  if  frequently  used.  D. 

[The  rag  can  be  very  successfully 
and  handily  replaced  by  a  piece  of  soft 
wood  cut  to  a  flattened  point,  some- 
thing like  a  small  screw-driver.  This 
wet  and  dipped  into  the  pumice  can  be 
made  to  do  the  work  nicely  and  is 
more  easily  guided  than  a  rag.  The 
one  objection  to  all  tooth  cleaning — 
namely,  the  wounding  of  the  gums, 
which  causes  retraction  of  the  flesh 
from  the  teeth  and  subsequent  loosen- 
ing or  decay  of  the  latter,  is  better 
guarded  against  by  the  stick  than  by 
any  implement  we  know.  It  is  con- 
stantly used  by  some,  perhaps  most, 
skillful  dentists. — Editor  of  Baby- 
hood.] 


A  Successful  Method  of  Sterilization. 

Something  about  the  helps  I  have 
found  to  aid  me  in  the  care  of  my 
fifteen  months'  old  baby  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  Babyhood. 
She  was  taken  very  suddenly  ill  a  few- 
weeks  ago  with  catarrhal  diarhcea,  and 
in  one  night  was  so  prostrated  that  she 
would  not  notice  anyone.  Our  physi- 
cian was  summoned  at  once,  and  he 
said  there  were  two  changes  I  must 
make  in  caring  for  her.  One,  that  the 
milk  must  not  be  kept  in  an  open 
pitcher  in  my  ice-chest  absorbing 
germs  from  more  or  less  withered 
truit  and  vegetables,  and  that  I  must 
be  more  careful  in  protecting  her  from 
being  chilled  in  the  night.  I  had  al- 
ways kept  stockings  on  her  at  night 
because  she  would  never  have  any- 
thing over  her  and  it  was  too  warm  for 
her  heavy  woolen  nightgown.  So  I 
bought  2^4  yards  of  outing  flannel 
and  with  that  amount  of  cloth  in  each 
made  long  nightgowns  with  a  tape  in 
the  bottom  which  I  drew  up,  and  while 
Baby  has  perfect  use  of  her  legs  while 
sleeping,  she  is  always  covered,  and 
has  never  taken  cold  since. 

Not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  a  separate  milk  cooler  I  hit 
upon  the  following  plan :  I  read  care- 
fully the  article  on  sterilization  of  milk 
in  Babyhood,  and  used  a  two-quart 
fruit  can  instead  of  the  glass  bottles 
mentioned.  After  putting  a  kettle  of 
water  on  to  boil,  I  place  my  tin  potato 
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steamer  over  it  in  which  I  lay  the 
empty  fruit  can,  and  by  its  side  the 
two  parts  of  the  cover,  being  careful  to 
have  the  can  warm,  or  it  will  break.  I 
let  it  steam  hard  for  five  minutes,  then 
take  it  out  and  put 'the  cover" on.  I 
then  put  the  milk  in  the  largest  vessel 
I  have  that  will  stand  in  the  steamer 
(the  fruit  can  will  not)  and  it  steams 
hard  for  fifteen  minutes,  during  which 
time  I  grate  my  flour-ball,  which  has 
previously  boiled  all  day,  and  stir  it 
into  about  a  cup  of  boiling  water  which 
prevents  it  from  lumping  and  also  di- 
lutes the  milk.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes  I  stir  this  slowly  into  the  hot 
milk,  add  a  large  pinch  of  salt  and 
with  the  end  of  a  funnel  pour  all  into 
my  already  sterilized  can.  I  fasten 
the  cover  on,  and  Baby's  milk  can  then 
be  put  into  any  ice  chest  without  fear 
of  contamination.  My  baby  appeared 
better  at  once  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  H. 

Nursery  Ventilation. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  nurs- 
ery, or  whatver  room  is  most  occupied 
by  little  children,  is  confessedly  a  most 
important  matter,  and  often  it  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  as  well.  The  open  fire- 
place or  grate  is  probably  the  best  so- 
lution, but  unfortunately  this  is  often 
precluded  by  the  construction  of  our 
houses.  Other  expedients,  more  or 
less  ingenious,  have  been  adopted,  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  doubtless 
each  method  has  its  warm  advocates; 
still  the  fire-place  holds  its  rank  as  best 
of  all. 

This  being  the  case,  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  lack  of  attention  paid 


to  the  cylindrical,  surface-burning  coal 
stoves,  one  of  which  has  proved,  in  my 
experience,  such  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  open  fire.  They  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  construction  and  op- 
eration, take  up  little  space  in  a  room, 
and  give  a  maximum  of  heat  from  a 
minimum  of  fuel.  Ours  is  only  forty 
inches  in  height  and  cost  $4.25,  but  it 
easily  heats  a  good-sized  room,  and 
keeps  fire  perfectly  over  night.  The 
ventilation  is  secured  through  the  up- 
per door,  which  is  kept  open  always  at 
night  and  much  of  the  daytime,  unless 
a  great  deal  of  heat  is  desired. 

The  draught  through  this  door  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  fire-place. 
The  current  of  air  thus  constantly 
passing  up  the  chimney  is  often  strong 
enough  to  deflect  a  flame  or  smoke 
held  more  than  a  foot  from  the  open 
stove  door. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  this 
stove  for  nursery  use  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  hot  fire  can  be  secured 
when  desired.  The  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  required  for  dressing  in  the 
morning  are  sufficient,  unless  the  night 
has  been  unusually  cold,  to  make  the 
room  warm  enough  for  the  baby's 
bath,  and  yet  the  heat  can  be  perfectly 
and  quickly  controlled.  On  the  cool 
mornings  of  spring  or  autumn  a  fire 
of  wood,  or  better  still,  of  dry  corn- 
cobs, answers  the  same  purpose  and 
burns  as  well  as  coal.  This  qualitv  of 
rapid  heating  will  be  seen  to  be  a  val- 
uable one  in  case  of  sudden  sickness 
or  other  emergency  at  night. 

A  minor  advantage  is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  stoves  of 
looking  at  the  fire  without  even  the  in- 
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tervention  of  mica — a  treat  which  is 
always  enjoyed  by  the  babies.  These 
surface  burners  may  be  obtained  in 
various  styles,  all  of  which  possess 
the  same  general  features.  If  one  has 
been  accustomed  entirely  to  base-burn- 
ers she  may  at  first  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  managing  the  fire ;  but  with 
a  little  instruction,  experiment  and 
common  sense  the  management  be- 
comes very  simple.  If  anyone  should 
be  induced  to  try  one  of  these  stoves 
for  the  nursery — and  the  experiment 
would  be  neither  difficult  nor  costly — 
she  will  have  no  more  trouble  with 
"stuffiness"  or  bad  air,  and  the  other 
advantages  of  the  little  stove  will, 
I  think,  endear  it  to  her  beyond 
its  appearance  or  its  commercial 
value.  G. 


A  Nursery  Ring-Cushion. 

Many  mothers,  especially  those  who 
are  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
both  nurse  and  housekeeper,  find  the 
age  at  which  the  infant  first  becomes 
ambitious  to  sit  alone  a  very  trying 
one.  No  matter  how  carefully  the 
pillows  are  arranged  about  the  child 
upon  the  floor  (and  upon  the  floor  is 
often  the  safest  and  best  place  for  the 
child,  provided  there  are  no  cold 
draughts),  they  are  liable  to  become 
misplaced,  so  that  a  fall  to  one  side  or 


the  other  often  results  in  bumped  head 
or  nose.  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  very 
simple  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
one  mother  found  relief  from  this  an- 
noyance. 

It  consists  of  a  circular  cushion 
which  may  be  placed  on  a  rug,  a  fold- 
ed quilt,  or  on  one  of  the  soft  cotton 
pads  with  which  every  well  regulated 
nursery  is  amply  provided.  In  the 
centre  sits — or  tries  to  sit — the  child, 
and  whichever  way  his  unsteady  little 
body  chances  to  topple,  a  friendly 
cushion  receives  it,  and  wards  off  the 
"bump."  The  cushion  is  simply  a 
long  stuffed  bag,  joined  at  the  ends 
and  shirred  on  the  inside,  so  as  to 
form  a  ring,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
air  cushion.  It  may  be  stuffed  and 
covered  with  any  material  desired, 
and  so  made  handsome  or  non-expen- 
sive, according  to  the  means  or  taste 
of  the  mother.  The  size  of  the  open- 
ing and  width  of  the  cushion  should 
be  regulated  so  that  the  child  may 
have  as  much  room  as  possible  within 
for  its  playthings  and  freedom  for  its 
limbs,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  able 
in  falling  to  strike  the  floor  inside 
with  its  head.  Of  course,  the  con- 
trivance becomes  useless  after  the 
child  has  learned  to  creep,  but  even 
for  a  few  weeks'  use  it  will  amply  re- 
pay the  time  required  to  make  it. 

G.  A. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


"Irishman's  Twins." 

I  am  the  mother  of  what  have  been 
called  "Irishman's  Twins,"  that  is  to 
say,  two  babies  with  a  difference  in 
their  ages  of  but  eleven  months.  Not 
a  strong  woman,  although  possessing 
equable  health,  and  having  for  help  in 
both  departments  of  housekeeping  and 
baby-tending  but  one  young  girl,  it  is 
a  wonder  to  my  friends,  and  even  to 
myself,  that  I  am  equal  to  my  cares 
and  duties. 

Baby  Xo.  1  was  always  exception- 
al^ good,  easily  forming  good  habits, 
but  No.  2  has  been  more  uneasy,  and 
at  times  my  life  has  been  a  weariness 
to  me  on  account  of  lost  sleep.  Now, 
however,  at  five  months  old,  he  is 
much  better  in  this  respect,  and  I  feel 
that  life  with  but  one  baby  would  be 
rather  tame. 

Both  have  thriven  upon  milk  pre- 
pared with  Peptogenic  Milk  Pow- 
der. When  No.  i  was  a  year 
old  I  ceased  to  peptonize  the  milk,  and 
he  suffered  nothing  from  the  change. 
His  diet  now  is  bread  crusts  and  milk ; 
it  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  has  only  ten  teeth,  and  al- 
though plump  and  well,  weighs  but  22 
pounds.  For  a  while  I  added  oatmeal 
gruel  to  his  milk,  but,  as  whenever  he 
cuts  a  tooth  he  has  some  diarrhoea,  I 
find  him  better  without  it. 


Babyhood  has  been  a  valuable  as- 
sistant to  me,  although  I  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  standard  in  all  respects. 
I  look  over  the  old  numbers  occasion- 
ally and  find  hints  unnoticed  before, 
because,  very  likely,  the  need  had  not 
arisen. 

I  wonder  if  other  mothers  find  the 
baby  carriage  such  a  constant  blessing 
as  I  have  done,  in  the  house  as  well 
as  out  of  it.  It  is  the  "Family  Coach" 
in  which  I  put  my  two  babies  when 
tired  of  other  positions,  and,  by  means 
of  a  cord  fastened  to  the  front,  push 
it  across  the  room  and  draw  it  back, 
myself  comfortably  seated  all  the 
time.  It  is  the  "Pullman  Sleeper"  for 
little  five-months  old,  and  it  is  some- 
times used  for  his  night's  sleep.  From 
the  rod  intended  for  suspending  the 
parasol  I  hang  a  string  of  bells  or 
other  toy  with  which  he  will  amuse 
himself  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
pushing  it  with  his  little  hand,  thus 
making  it  swing  to  and  fro.  No.  1 
did  this  at  four  months ;  and  at  six- 
teen months  old,  although  not  yet 
walking  alone,  he  will  climb  up  behind 
the  carriage,  and  seizing  the  handles 
tightly,  will  push  it  across  the  room, 
then  make  his  way  around  to  the  front, 
get  a  good  hold  there  and  trot  back 
with  the  carriage  before  him.  Some- 
times P>abv  is  in  it  and  sometimes  not. 
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and  sometimes  he  is  there  asleep  and 
gets  a  ride  more  suddenly  than  he  is 
ready  for,  or  than  I  desire.  A  gentle 
motion  to  and  fro  will  soon  quiet  him 
when  roused  from  sleep  by  any  dis- 
turbance. 

It  is  my  experience  that  a  healthy 
child  may  be  kept  contented  without 
much  trouble  if  his  position  is  often 
changed,  from  one  room  to  another 
perhaps,  and  if,  when  tired  of  the 
floor,  he  is  tied  into  his  high  chair, 
whence  he  can  watch  the  cooking  or 
something  else  which  attracts  his  at- 
tention ;  or  when  he  is  allowed  to  work 
off  steam  by  pulling  around  old  tin 
pans  for  awhile,  etc. 

I  had  always  put  my  first  baby  to 
sleep  by  rocking  him  in  my  arms  for 
a  short  time.  One  or  two  attempts  to 
force  him  to  sleep  by  himself  brought 
on  such  prolonged  crying  that  I  gave 
it  up  temporarily.  Xow  that  I  have  an- 
other to  tend  there  is  no  trouble  about 
it.  I  put  Xo.  1  in  his  crib,  and  sit  by 
him  with  Xo.  2  in  my  lap.  He  usu- 
ally plays  awhile,  then  settles  down 
with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  (sad  to 
relate !)  I  sing  a  little  and  soon  he  is 
off  to  slumber-land.  H.  D. 


The  Art  of  Putting  Baby  to  Sleep. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of 
mothers  who  write  to  Babyhood,  one 
class  who  calmly  say  they  early  trained 
their  babies  to  sleep  at  certain  satisfac- 
tory hours,  and  another  class  who 
make  despairing  appeals  for  advice  as 
to  how  to  put  their  babies  to  sleep ; 
but  Babyhood,  the  infallible,  has  no 
"patent  rule."    Now,  I  have,  and  has- 


ten to  proffer  it  with  all  the  assurance 
of  a  woman  with  her  first  baby.  Be- 
sides, if  I  wait  for  my  anticipated  six, 
it  may  be  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  the 
hackneyed  but  usually  valuable  advice 
of  Punch,  "Don't." 

Don't  try  to  put  a  baby  to  sleep. 
Consider  the  enormity  of  the  sugges- 
tion !  Could  anything  put  you  to 
sleep,  less  than  an  opiate  or  a  sand 
bag?  Reflect  upon  the  ingenious 
methods  generally  employed,  and  see 
if  they  are  not  better  fitted  to  produce 
prolonged  wakefulness  than  healthful 
sleep.  For  instance,  is  not  the  first  pre- 
liminary to  putting  a  baby  to  sleep  in 
the  night,  a  more  or  less  general  il- 
lumination? In  many  cases  a  light  is 
always  burning.  No  well  grown  person 
sleeps  better  for  a  light  at  night.  There 
are  few  nursery  tales  commoner  than 
that  of  the  wide-awake  infant  with 
whom  one  or  both  parents  have 
"worked"  to  the  point  of  exasperation, 
only  to  see,  upon  putting  it  on  a  bed, 
the  exhausted  baby  turn  with  a  grate- 
ful little  sigh  and  fall  at  once  asleep. 
My  baby  did  that,  after  an  hour's  rock- 
ing in  my  arms  one  hot  evening  and 
"upon  this  hint  I  speak." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  when  an 
adult  is  sleepy.  With  a  baby,  unhedged 
by  considerations  of  tact,  it  is  still  sim- 
pler. The  signs  are  about  the  same. 
Given  a  sleepy  baby,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  put  it  in  a  warm  bed  in  a  dark, 
cool  room,  and  permit  it  to  go  to  sleep. 
I  cannot  answer  for  this  rule  for  a 
child  already  "spoiled,"  or  for  one 
under  three  months,  as  I  did  not  dis- 
cover it  until  my  baby  had  reached 
that  age,  but  I  believe  it  contains  the 
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elements  of  success  in  both  cases.  If, 
after  a  little  cry  and  an  endeavor  to 
compose  itself,  the  baby  is  not  asleep 
in  ten  minutes  or  so  and  grows  rest- 
less take  it  up.  Or,  if  it  cries  itself 
into  a  nervous  or  wide-awake  condi- 
tion, take  it  up.  Then  allow  it  to  amuse 
itself  as  usual,  or  perhaps  in  the  latter 
case  a  game  of  "patty-cake"  or  "peek- 
a-boo"  may  be  necessary.  Allow  it  to 
play  about  until  it  shows  signs  of 
drowsiness  and  then  try  again.  The 
chances  are  it  will  fall  asleep  accord- 
ing to  rule.  I  know  many  a  mother 
who  reads  this  will  exclaim,  "My  baby 
would  never  go  to  sleep  if  left  to  it- 
self." It  may  abuse  its  liberty  for 
a  while ;  my  baby  staid  up  till  ten 
o'clock  the  first  week.  This  plan  went 
into  practice  at  our  house,  to  the  de- 
light of  her  father  and  uncle,  who  had 
no  other  time  to  visit  her,  and  who 
did  not  sympathize  with  my  daily 
struggle  to  put  her  to  sleep  at  half- 
past  seven.  After  a  few  days  of  peace, 
the  chances  are  your  baby  will  fall 
into  regular  and  reasonable  hours  of 
sleeping.  It  is  at  least  as  likely  to  do 
so  as  when  you  wear  yourself  out  try- 
ing to  secure  that  result.  The  underly- 
ing principle  is  charmingly  simple;  if 
Baby  is  sleepy,  it  will  go  to  sleep.  If 
not,  all  you  can  do  is  to  reduce  it  to 
a  state  of  exhaustion. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  infant 
who,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  its  pa- 
rent's assistance  in  going  to  sleep, 
awakes  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
prepared  to  renew  the  festivities.  That 
is  a  case  of  nervousness.  The  baby 
suffers  as  much  as  you  do  in  the  put- 
ting-to-sleep process.  I  notice  that  any 
accident  or  disturbance  that  prevents 


my  baby  from  sleeping  as  usual  always 
shortens  her  nap  in  proportion  to  the 
interference.  If  all  this  sounds  so 
simple  as  to  be  trite  to  those  who  knew 
it  before,  it  was  a  genuine  discovery 
with  me,  and  may  enlighten  some  trou- 
bled mother.  I  was  fully  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  all  infants  are  by 
nature  unalterably  opposed  to  sleep, 
this  idea  being  gathered,  I  presume, 
from  the  traditions  of  nursery  warfare 
in  the  matter.  It  was  a  shock  to  me 
to  realize  finally  that  my  baby  fretted 
far  more  vexatiously  for  sleep  than  for 
food  or  anything  else.  Most  mothers 
know  the  distress  one  suffers  who, 
anxious  and  ready  to  sleep,  is  pre- 
vented by  outside  interference.  It  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  tortures  of 
insomnia.  No  wonder  the  baby  cries. 
The  high  art  of  putting  this  rule  into 
practice  is  in  seizing  the  moment  when 
baby  is  just  sleepy  enough.  Five  min- 
utes later  may  easily  be  too  late.  The 
first  yawn  should  be  a  signal  for  close 
watching,  if  not  for  action.  A  baby 
who  is  too  tired  to  sleep  is  as  uncom- 
fortable as  an  adult  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  frequently  as  irritable. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
regular  habits,  once  established,  must 
be  respected,  and  that  feeding  at  stated 
periods  is  essential  to  this  regularity. 
Another  essential  is  that  the  child 
sleep  alone.  My  baby's  hours  were 
adhered  to,  for  the  most  part,  without 
fifteen  minutes'  variation.  Any  un- 
usual deviation  was  accounted  for 
sooner  or  later  and  was  generally 
through  my  fault  or  oversight.  Of 
course,  this  result  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  determination  and  at- 
tention on  the  mother's  part  and  some 
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vocalization  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
Then  there  are  occasions  when  the 
child  has  evidently  pitted  its  lung 
power  against  the  mother's  patience. 
The  transition  periods,  at  every  third 
month  or  so,  were  especially  times  of 
trial.  At  ten  months,  baby  made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  when  she 
was  put  down  in  her  bed  it  was  possi- 
ble for  her  to  get  up  again,  which  she 
did  with  great  hilarity  and  endless  per- 
sistence, no  matter  how '  sleepy.  After 
a  stormy  season  I  found  the  only  way 
she  could  be  made  to  compose  herself 
was  in  my  arms,  and  for  six  weeks  I 
rocked  her  to  sleep.  Then,  when  she 
was  regular  again,  I  began  laying  her 
in  her  crib,  and,  holding  her  with  my 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  soon  accustomed 
her  to  the  change.  She  certainly  sleeps 
better  in  consequence. 

Lest  some  of  my  readers  should  con- 
sider an  exceptionally  fortunate  baby 
essential  to  this  programme,  I  may 
say  that  my  poor  daughter  suffered 
from  malnutrition  from  her  fourth  to 
her  ninth  month,  and  was  not  fed  satis- 
factorily for  some  time  later.  The 
causes  were  among  those  in  the  list  of 
things  easier  to  see  afterward  than 
before  G.  D. 


Unsatisfactory  Trial  of  the  Fruit-Diet. 

Having  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
"Fruit-Diet,"  and  about  its  great  bene- 
fits in  "painless  child  bearing,"  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle on  "Hereditary  Physical  Traits" 
in  Babyhood,  as  it  mentioned  the 
results  of  such  diets.  I  gave  the  fruit- 
diet  a  thorough  trial,  in  the  hopes  of 


finding  it  "painless,"  but  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  see  that  it  made  any  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  "labor,"  al- 
though my  general  health  was  good. 
But  the  poor  baby !  From  the  time  he 
was  six  months  old  until  he  cut  his 
last  tooth,  at  two  years  old,  there  were 
days  of  fretfulness,  restless,  wakeful 
nights.  Every  tooth  had  to  be  lanced, 
and  even  then,  with  tender  care  and 
skillful  nursing  and  medical  attend- 
ance, we  could  scarcely  take  him 
through  that  "second  summer."  Aside 
from  that,  he  has  always  been  so  par- 
ticular as  to  what  he  would  eat,  even 
as  a  baby,  as  to  make  it  troublesome 
to  cater  to  his  appetite.  He  is  now, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  a  slender,  ner- 
vous, fretful  child,  while  his  two  little 
brothers,  not  fruit-diet  boys,  are 
sturdy  and  serene.  R.  F.  S. 


Milk  as  a  Milk  Producer. 

Perhaps  my  experience  with  milk 
as  a  milk  producer  may  be  of  service 
to  some  other  reader  of  Babyhood. 
My  supply  of  milk  for  my  children 
has  varied  very  much,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  so  that  when  a  new  baby 
arrived  a  year  ago  I  was  very  anxious 
to  nurse  him,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
at  all  sure  that  I  would  be  able  to  do 
so.  My  milk  came  all  right,  but  he 
did  not  gain  on  it  as  he  should  have 
done,  so  I  resolved  to  try  to  improve 
it.  I  tried  several  things,  but  soon 
found  that  when  I  drank  milk  freely 
he  gained  most  rapidly.  I  used  it  all 
summer,  but  in  the  fall  our  cows  failed 
and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  My 
baby  scarcely  gained  at  all ;  indeed. 
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for  several  weeks  he  was  at  a  stand- 
still. One  of  the  cows  became  fresh, 
and  as  soon  as  the  milk  was  fit  to  drink 
I  began  using  it  again,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  My  baby,  gained 
half  a  pound  in  the  first  ten  days  and 
has  averaged  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a 
week  ever  since.  Of  course,  my 
method  may  not  hare  the  same  effect 
on  every  one,  but  it  is  certainly  worth 
trying.  L.  O. 


Mothers'  After-Dinner  Nap. 

There  is  one  duty  which  every 
mother  owes  to  herself  and  family, 
— a  nap  after  dinner.  A  busy  woman 
once  told  me  that  she  owed  her  health, 
her  patience,  and  her  happiness  to  this 
habit.  She  did  her  own  housework, 
living  in  a  dirty  city  where  it  required 
a  constant  struggle  to  be  clean ;  but 
daily,  after  her  dinner  work  was  fin- 
ished, she  locked  her  doors,  bathed 
her  two  little  children,  put  them  first 
into  their  nightgowns  and  then  in  their 
bed  between  sheets.  Then  she  took  her 
own  bath,  donned  her  nightgown  and 
crept  into  her  bed,  which  was  close 
beside  the  children's.  They  would  alt 
sleep  soundly  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  children  were  no  more  trouble  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  when  the  hus- 
band came  home  at  night  he  found 
cheerful,  bright  faces  to  welcome  him. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  time  so  well 
spent  as  in  an  after-dinner  nap.  We 
are  all  human,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  womankind  to  be  able  to 
present  the  much-lauded  "cheerful 
countenance"  unless   she   give  some 


thought  to  her  own  individual  com- 
fort. We  need  not  expect  to  keep  the 
love  of  our  husbands  and  children  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  grow  fretful 
and  present  a  sorrowful  and  untidy  ap- 
pearance. We  must  keep  our  tempers 
sweet,  and  there's  no  ounce  of  preven- 
tion better  than  an  afternoon  nap. 
Try  it!  As  Colonel  Sellers  said, 
"There's  millions  in  it."     W.  R. 


A  Hint  for  Baby's  Sleeping-Room. 

Please  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
the  mother  who  writes  in  "Nursery 
Problems"  of  a  recent  Babyhood,  that 
she  make  the  baby's  sleeping-room  as 
dark  for  the  day  nap  as  it  is  for  the 
night's  sleep.  It  ought  to  be  so  dark 
that  a  little  baby  would  not  know  one 
time  from  the  other.  It  is  easier  to  buy 
dark  shades  for  one  room,  or  to  have 
dark  hangings  (of  shawls  or  quilt  or 
carpet  even)  with  loops  to  hang  up  by 
each  nap  time,  than  it  is  to  take  care 
of  a  baby  robbed  of  a  good  rest  in  the 
daytime.  If  the  head-board  of  the 
bed  is  open  and  the  wall  light-colored, 
the  light  may  reflect  straight  into  the 
child's  eyes,  and  something  dark 
should  be  hung  behind  the  bed. 

Besides  conducing  to  Baby's  going 
promptly  to  sleep,  a  dark  room  will 
lengthen  a  nap  already  begun.  Baby 
half  waking,  will  not  have  his  attention 
caught  by  the  light,  and  will  turn  over 
and  shut  his  eyes  for  a  little  more 
sleep.  My  babies  have  done  so  many 
times,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  remarkable  sleepers.       M.  T. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 

Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best*  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  8SKSS 

"THE  BEST'  Nurser 


eonsing 
THE  BEST* 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
r<,£T-         and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  35c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  ns 
at  35c,  postpaia 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,        -       New  York 


CAR MEL  SOAP 

is  made  from  pure  Olive  Oil  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  where 
the  olives  grow,  and  sent  to  this  coun- 
try by  a  Mission  Society  who  make  and 
export  this  soap  to  the  United  States  as 
a  means  of  support.  It  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth  and  being  absolutely 
pure  is  highly  recommended  by  physi- 
cians for  use  in  the  Nursery,  Toilet  and 
Bath. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  First-class  Gro- 
cers, 10  cents  per  cake.    Imported  by 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  !?!wp«- 


J 


How  to 


Feed  the  Baby 


Is  often  a  perplexing  question  when  mother's  milk  is  insufficient,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  Pure  cow's  milk  is  not  always  available,  and  most  of 
the  proprietary  substitute  foods  are  deficient  in  fat.  Even  cow's  milk, 
although  containing  the  requisite  fat,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  carbo 
hydrates.  But  Winters  says :  "Children  get  over  slight  chemical  differ- 
ences in  cow's  milk  much  more  readily  than  they  do  physical  differences — 
those  due  to  contamination."  And  Jacobi  states :  "Clean  milk  is  far 
more  important  than  any  amount  of  modification." 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

Which  is  simply  good  cow's  milk  reduced  two  and  one-half  times 
by  evaporation  and  sterilized,  overcomes  all  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. Further  than  that  it  is  more  readily  digestible  than  either 
raw,  pasteurized  or  boiled  milk.  In  short,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
ordinary  cow's  milk  from  every  standpoint.  It  is  the  simplest,  most 
uniform  and  satisfactory  substitute  food.    Trial  quantity  on  request. 


HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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Influenza. 

T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  in  speaking  of 
the  age  of  influenza,  states  that  we 
know  of  it  pretty  definitely  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards.    And  in  per- 
haps every  century   since   that  time 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  virulent 
outbreak.    The  epidemic  of  1540  was 
very  fatal.  Since  the  epidemics  in  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century, 
there  have  been  epidemics  mild  in  de- 
gree, excepting  the  one  dating  from 
1889-90,  which  was  much  severer  than 
the  one  in  the  forties.    The  disease 
seems  to  be  endemic  in  Northern  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  from  there  it  starts  on 
occasional  raids.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  contagion,  whatever  it  is,  may 
be  carried  in  clothes,  upon  things  as 
well  as  in  human  beings.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  for  a  few  days  only.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  a  case  without 
respiratory   affection   proving  infec- 
tious. He  believes  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated in  the  sputum  and  strays  from 
the  respiratory  tract.  As  to  the  bacteri- 
ology, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spe- 
cific character  of  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus, 
and  about  the  means  of  isolating,  iden- 
tifying, and  cultivating  it.    But  we  are 
absolutely    ignorant    of    its  habits, 
whence  it  comes,  where  it  is  generated 
and   how   it   usually   survives.  The 
writer  does  not  think  that  young  chil- 
dren are  very  susceptible.  Five  or  six 
months'  immunization  is  usually  con- 
ferred even  on  very  susceptible  people 
by  an  attack.  As  to  the  morbid  anat- 
omy, the  writer  believes  that  it  is  an  in" 
flammation  of  an  erysipelatous  type. 
In  influenzal  pneumonia  the  sputum  is 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B.  Boston,  M«ls». 


not  rusty.  Like  phthisis,  influenza  may 
excavate  the  lungs.  The  heart  is  in 
more  peril  than  it  is  in  many  other  in- 
fectious fevers.  Influenza  attacks  its 
victims  with  extreme  suddenness.  It 
is  noted  also  that  in  convalescence  the 
malaise  often  departs  as  suddenly  as  it 
came  on.  The  temperature  is  not  high 
nor  prolonged.  It  is  often  below  nor- 
mal and  may  remain  so  for  a  time.  In- 
fluenza is  commonly  divided  into  three 
types — the  respiratory,  the  nervous 
and  the  gastro-intestinal.  The  writer 
adds  a  fourth,  namely,  the  continuous 
form.  For  the  disease  keeps  on  in 
some  cases  with  an  indefinite  febrile 
curve.  Certain  cases  begin  with  vio- 
lent neuralgic  pains  in  the  back  and 
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limbs  or  head.  Ear  complications  in 
children  are  a  source  of  very  grave 
anxiety.  An  interesting  point  in  diag- 
nosis is  that  the  urine  is  not  high 
colored  in  this  disease.  Convalescence 
is  extremely  slow,  and  its  duration  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  attack.  Neu- 
ritic  and  paralytic  attacks  sometimes 
occur.  The  veins  are  not  very  rarely 
attacked  by  phlebitis.  Angina  pectoris 
has  been  noted.  In  the  case  of  a  di- 
lated heart,  much  nursing  is  necessary. 
These  cases  ultimately  do  well,  for  the 
intoxication  is  primarily  rather  of  the 
nervous  than  of  the  muscular  tissues. 
Chloroform  should  be  avoided  in  these 
cases.  One  sequel  not  commonly 
mentioned  is  sweats,  which  sometimes 
keep  up  for  months  after  the  attack, 
and  are  of  a  very  profuse  and  trying 
kind.  The  writer  concludes  by  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  the  patient 
should  go  to  bed  the  moment  that  in- 
fluenza is  suspected,  and  stay  there  till 
the  acute  phase  is  well  past. 


Plain  vanilla  ice  cream  served  with 
a  branched  peach  is  delicious.  A  gen- 
erous spoonful  of  rich  strawberry  pre- 
serves is  also  an  addition.  The  Wies- 
baden preserves  sold  in  large  groceries 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Pine- 
apple ice  cream  with  a  spoonful  of  rum 
poured  over  it  in  the  dish  is  very  good. 
Other  ice  cream  mixtures  are  orange 
ice  with  little  sections  of  the  fresh 
fruit,  the  skin  removed  and  the  fruit 
dipped  in  powdered  sugar ;  vanilla 
cream  with  rolled  maccaroons  sprin- 
kled thickl  y  over ;  the  same  with  rolled 
salted  almonds,  or  the  familiar  choco- 
late sauce  with  chopped  nuts  stirred  in 
at  the  last  moment. 


The  Delicate  Skin 
of  Children 
Requires 

the  use  of  a  soap  that  combines 
healing,  cleansing,  sweetening 
and    disinfecting  qualities. 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

is  not  only  a  fine  toilet  soap, 
but  is  a  specific  for  skin  and 
scalp  diseases.    Cures  chafings, 
skin  eruptions,  dandruff. 

Use  It  Daaly 
in.  tKe  Nursery. 

Recommended  by  physicians. 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  mailed  for  30c.  by 
The  C.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pike's  Toothache  Drops  cure  in  one  minute. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUY  1 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrianr 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE, 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tire* 
If  you  have  never  tried  thect. 
tc£  will  send  you  one  as  sampfe- 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ye* 
with  the  M  Tyrian  "  we  will  ms>) 
fou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  nuuaafectorc  s 
Cull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*, 

Pamphlet  «  Worth  Reading*  FKKK. 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO.     And#Tery  Mtm 
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but 

ESKAYS 


NT 


DAVID  H.  WAGNER 
Born  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  14,  1902 

NO  food  could  be  found  which  provided  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  keep  this  baby  alive  until  ESKAY'S  was  tried. 
This  picture  shows  the  boy  at  three  years  perfectly  developed, 
strong  and  vigorous  as  the  direct  result  of  its  use. 

ESKAYS  FOOD  nourishes  from  the  first  feeding.  Babies  fed 
on  ESKAY'S  FOOD  invariably  grow  up  strong,  sturdy  and 
healthy  with  least  amount  of  worry  and  strain  for  their  mothers. 


Free 


our  splendid  book  "How  to  Care  for  the  Baby"  and  a 
generous  sample  of  ESKAY'S  FOOD.  Write  to-day. 


SMITH,    KLINE    &    FRENCH  COMPANY 

<*-5  6    ArcK  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


In  the  Cleveland  Medical  Journal 
Dr.  L.  K.  Baker  discusses  the  waste  of 
time  incident  to  defective  vision,  and 
states  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
eye  workers  of  cities  are  unable  to  en- 
joy as  many  hours  per  day  of  those 
forms  of  work  and  pleasure  which 
come  through  vision,  as  are  those  who 
possess  normal  vision.  The  writer 
gives  figures  which  tend  to  show  that 
the  eyes  of  at  least  one  person  in  four 
have  abnormal  vision  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  unfit  them  for  the  forms  of 
near  work  incident  to  city  occupations. 
Dr.  Baker  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore, 
+1iat  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 


I  the  school  course,  skilled  labor,  and 
other  conditions  in  cities,  make  de- 
mands for  visual  endurance  which  one 
in  four  of  us  is  not  qualified  by  nature 
to  meet.  Knowing  this,  we  must  ap- 
ply prevention.  We  must  modify  the 
working  conditions  in  favor  of  the  eye, 
and  obtain  early  detection,  treatment, 
and  lenses  for  abnormal  eyes.  There 
is  one  other  phase  of  the  subject  which 
needs  to  be  considered.  While  it  is 
obvious  that  defective  vision  is  on  thj 
increase,  and  should  be  prevented  or 
treated,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  treatment  should  be  effective. 
In  the  present  day  there  are  many  so- 
called  opticians  who  are  not  compe- 
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tent,  and  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
eye  specialist  that  his  patients  should 
be  fitted  with  glasses  by  a  medical 
man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business.  Incalculable  harm  is  fre- 
quently inflicted  upon  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  defects  of  the 
same  who  are  fitted  for  glasses  by  un- 
skillful opticians  instead  of  trained 
oculists. 


Typhoid  Fever  from  Infected  Ice-Cream. 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  traced  to 
various  causes,  and  for  long  ice  cream 
has  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  con- 
veying this  disease.  In  The  Lancet 
some  time  ago.  an  account  was  given 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Barras  of  an  alarming 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  which  oc- 
curred in  September  last  at  Govan. 
Scotland,  and  which  was  clearly 
traced  to  infected  ice  cream.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proven  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  spread  by  the  use  of  ice 
and  ice  cream  by  the  fact  that  its  mi- 
cro-organism has  been  cultivated  after 
having  been  frozen  in  ice  for  a  very 
considerable  period. 


Black  Fruit  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  ten  eggs, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  currants 
after  they  are  washed  and  dried,  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  seeded  raisins, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sliced  cit- 
ron, two  nutmegs  and  the  juice  of  two 
oranges.  Mix  like  pound-cake,  flour 
the  fruit  well  and  mix  well  in  the  cake 
just  before  it  is  poured  into  the  but- 
tered cake  mold. 


Blotchy 


Babies 


/%    suffering  fr 
;  i    sores  or  eczema  can  be  instantly  relieved 
/     and  permanently  cured  by  bathing  with 

Heiskell's  Soap 

which  contains  all  the  healing  properties  of 
Heiskell's  famous  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  as  velvet.  Sold  for  50  years.  All  drug- 
gists have  it.  Sample  on  request.  Full  size 
cake  25c .  Ointment  50c. 

JOIIXSTON,  HOLLOW  AT  A  CO. 
15  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Kerosene  and  Mosquitti. 

There  is  no  better  larvicide  than 
kerosene  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
mosquitos,  but  it  does  not  kill  all  the 
adult  insects  that  come  to  lay  eggs  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. — St.  George 
Gra\. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
T  ©lepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chance* 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  F.  BRUSH.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Abounding  Life 


The  healthful  life;  the  Battle  Creek  idea 
A  NEW  BOOKLET 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  N 


BY  THE  TIME  this  publication  reaches  its  readers  the  first  sheets  of  a  new  booklet  on  Healthful  Livini 
will  be  off  the  press.    This  booklet  costs  thousands  of  dollars  to  compile.    The  facts  it  sets  forth  at 
the  result  of  thirty  years  of  experiment,  analysis,  research.      The  ideas  of  the  leading  dietetician 
of  the  world  are  summarized  in  it.    -It  would  be  hard  to  compute  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  bu 
it  will  be  mailed  zvithout  charge  to  any  reader  who  asks  for  it. 

We  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  America.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  t< 
Qave  physical  strength,  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  world's  work.  Every  woman  who  wishes  to  perfom 
oer  whole  duty  to  herself  and  family,  should  not  only  read  it,  but  carefully,  thoughtfully  study  it. 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  booklet — no  exploitation  of  fads  or  fancies — just  plain  straight-forward  tall 
and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  a  rational  life  you  can  live  in  your  own  home,  whereby  you  can  secur 
abounding,  abiding  health.  It  tells  the  cause  of  sickness  and  weakness.  It  shows  the  part  tha 
diet  plays  in  making  or  marring  careers. 

Every  word  you  can  understand.  And  back  of  every  word  is  authority.  For  this  booklet  is  a  condensed  sura 
mary  of  the  wonderful  achievements  in  restoring  and  preserving  health  during  thirty  years  of  dieteti 
study  at  Battle  Creek. 

And,  remember,  this  booklet  is  not  to  exploit  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  The  message  is  a  message  for  th 
home — for  everyday  life.    You  can  follow  its  teachings  without  interference  with  business  or  home  duties 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge — no  obligations  on  your  part  if  you  ask  for  the  booklet — now,  or  in  the  future 
So  write  today — nozv .  Only  those  who  act  will  know  the  value  of  this  opportunity.  If  we  could  convey  ; 
clear  conception  of  its  purpose  you  would  need  no  urging.  Let  the  booklet  speak  for  itself.  Mentio: 
this  publication  and  send  your  request  either  by  letter  or  postal  card  addressed  to  the 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Ltd.  I 

Department  A63      BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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City  Dust  and  Patent  Medicine  Advertise- 
ments. 

Robert  Hessler  traces  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  amount  of 
infective  dust  in  a  city  and  the  num- 
ber, kind,  and  size  of  patent  medicine 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 
City  dust  differs  from  country  road 
dust  in  the  presence  of  spittle.  In 
spitting  and  in  taking  patent  medicines 
we  certainly  excel.  Medical  advertise- 
ments may  be  divided  into  three  classes 

(1)  Patent  medicines  proper,  of  un- 
known composition  and  proprietary. 

(2)  Those  of  quacks.  (3)  Lotions, 
pennyroyal  pills,  syringes,  etc.  Patent 
medicines  can  be  divided  into  groups, 
according  to  their  use ;  the  largest 
group  may  be  designated  as  the  dust 
group,  because  it  refers  to  diseases 
and  conditions  that  depend  on  infective 
dust.  In  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments there  is  a  large  list  of  names 
that  in  most  instances  when  applied  by 
the  laity  in  self-diagnosed  cases,  must 
be  regarded  as  synonyms  of  dust  in- 
fection ;  among  these  names  are  the 
following :  Catarrh,  colds,  cough,  grip, 
tonsilitis,  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  back- 
ache, kidney  disease,  lumbago,  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  nervousness,  bilious- 
ness, etc.  Their  names  may  be  grouped 
by  marking  names  of  respiratory  af- 
fection like  catarrh,  colds,  cough,  in 
red ;  those  referring  to  rheumatic  con- 
ditions in  blue ;  nervous  conditions  in 
yellow,  etc.,  a  general  idea  of  this  dust 
group  of  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments may  be  obtained.  The  amount 
of  space  occupied  by  medical  adver- 
tisements varies  greatly  in  different 


Mothers,  wb-totit  to  nrall  you  out  roth  Catalog,  05  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "UARQUA  '  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqur  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  mad.  by  "Marqua"  a.e  the  leaders,  but :  sold lorly 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 


Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co 


Department  C, 
*  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING -APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

••Buster  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 1 
coats.   Only  three  buttons.   Diapers  changed  in  f 
one  minute.    Neat  in  appearance    Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  86c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  421 N.  College  At.  Mason  City,  la.  I 


D7UNTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  iH'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps;  for  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  agre  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  i>  Springfield,  Masa 


papers  and  in  different  countries.  In 
Indiana  newspapers  the  amount  varied 
from  2.5  per  cent,  to  14.5  per  cent; 
dust  advertisements  varied  from  1  per 
cent,  in  a  comparatively  clean  city  up 
to  10  per  cent,  in  a  dusty  one.  When 
one-eighth  of  the  total  space  of  a  news- 
paper is  occupied  by  patent  medicine 
advertisements,  whose  existence  rests 
mainly  on  the  condition  of  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
if  there  is  not  something  wrong  with 
that  municipality. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Wari>. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
toothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way ;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy  ;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  charring  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi 
cians  and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Constipation. 

Fidey  formulates  these  rules  for  se- 
curing a  natural  daily  intestinal  evacu- 
ation :  (1)  The  meals  should  not  ex- 
ceed three  a  day.  (2)  Food  should 
contain  a  considerable  bulk  of  indi- 
gestible matter,  and  be  well  masticat- 
ed. (2)  A  good  drink  of  water  should 
be  taken  half  an  hour  before  each 
meal.  (4)  A  habit  of  daily  evacua- 
tion at  a  certain  hour  should  be  incul- 
cated. (5)  There  should  be  no  sup- 
port of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  no 
restraint  of  muscular  action.  (6)  The 
waist  muscles  should  be  regularly 
exercised,  either  by  systematic  move- 
ments, the  pursuit  of  sport  or  of  regu 
lar  physical  work. — The  Hospital. 

A  novelty  seen  in  a  shop  where  such 
things  are  found  was  a  flower  or  grape 
scissors  warranted  to  hold  the  cutting 
until  the  hand  can  grasp  it.  The  scis- 
sors have  on  one  side  a  spray  of  artifi- 
cial lilies  of  the  valley,  stiffly  wired  and 
bent  in  a  sort  of  a  for  shape. 
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Mellin's  Food  is  an  assurance  of  healthy,  happy  childhood  and  robuSt  manhood  and 
womanhood;  feeding  Mellin's  Food  in  infancy  prepares  a  foundation  of  good  health 
that  resists  the  attacks  of  disease,  prevents  sickness,  and  later  on  produces  men  and 
women  not  only  Strong  physically,  but  Strong  mentally. 

Mellin's  Food  gives  permanent  results  because  it  is  a  true  food  and  makes  the  baby 
grow  Strong,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  Strong  limbs,  and  builds  up  a  Strong  constitution. 

Mellin's  Food  is  the  only  Infants'  Food  which  received  the  Grand  Prize,  the 
highest  award  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1 904.     Higher  than  a  gold  medal. 

A  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  sent  free  on  request.  Mellin's  Food  Company,  BoSton,  Massachusetts 
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Robert  E.  Lee  Cake. 

Twelve  eggs,  their  weight  in  sugar, 
half  their  weight  in  flour,  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons  and  one 
salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Bake  in  jelly- 
cake  plates.  To  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sugar  add  the  juice  of  four 
oranges  and  the  grated  rind  of  two, 
and  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Mix  all 
and  spread  between  the  cakes  when 
quite  cold ;  also  spread  over  the  top. 
This  quantity  makes  two  cakes  of  three 
layers  each. 


Few  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of 
stewing  chicory.  It  is  a  favorite  En- 
glish dish  served  with  a  drawn  butter 
sauce,  flavored  with  lemon  and  Par- 
mesan cheese.  After  boiling,  the 
chicory  is  cut  fine  like  spinach,  and 
covered  with  the  sauce. 


Pure  Milk 
For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ -free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  <&  ICE  CO. 

1333  14th  Street.  N.W.      Washington,  D.C 


WOODWARD'S  "GRIPE  WATER" 


The  Old  Established  and  Popular  English  Remedy 
for  all  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children. 


Teething 
Promotes  Digestion 
Prevents  Convulsions 


Safe,  Simple 
Doctors 
All  Babie 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or 
E.    FOUGLRA    <&,    CO.,    NEW  YORK 


Maternal  Impression  Superstition  in  Obstet- 
tric  Teaching. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Shelly  of  Atchison,  Kan., 
reviewed  this  question,  and  stated  all 
anatomical  and  physiological  facts 
were  against  the  possibility  of  there 
being  any  truth  in  the  theories  ad- 


vanced in  favor  of  maternal  impres- 
sions. He  advised  that  teachers  of 
obstetrics  and  physicians  generally  do 
all  in  their  power  to  eradicate  this  be- 
lief from  the  minds  of  the  laity,  be- 
cause of  its  depressing  effects  on  the 
pregnant  mother. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  e&dusweiy  to  the  care  of  infante  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXI.  NOVEMBER ,   1905  No.  252. 


A  Short  Talk   About  Ears 


Babyhood  has  devoted  more  or  less 
space  during  the  past  year  to  answer- 
ing inquiries  about  ear  diseases  in 
children.  A  few  words  as  to  their 
causes  and  prevention  may  be  of  in- 
terest, especially  at  this  season  when 
such  diseases  are  apt  to  be  more 
troublesome  than  in  summer.  First, 
let  us  look  a  little  at  the  shape  and 
structure  of  the  ear,  which,  for  our 
convenience,  we  will  divide  into  the 
external  or  visible  part  and  the  inter- 
nal or  invisible  ear,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  middle  ear  of  anatomists. 

External  Ear. — Some  one  has  said 
that  its  crumpled  and  crushed  form 
was  originally  caused  by  the  habit  of 
lying  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
habit  resulted  principally  from  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  brain ;  that  it 
was  a  question  of  large  brain,  or  per- 
fect and  symmetrical  ears,  which  was 
promptly  decided  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. Even  if  such  were  the  case,  we 
can  still  see  much  design  in  its  crum- 
pled appearance,  for,  when  examined 
closely,  we  can  see  that  all  the  grooves 
and  indentations  concentrate  in  one 
shell-like  concavity  which  opens  di- 


rectly into  the  canal  of  the  ear,  thus 
serving  to  direct  the  sound-waves 
through  this  canal  to  the  true  hearing 
apparatus  which  lies  well  protected 
within  the  bony  structure  of  the  head. 

Although  this  external  ear  is  so  uni- 
form in  general  appearance,  there  is, 
nevertheless^  such  variety  in  its  shape 
that  photographs  of  it  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  identification,  the 
ear  being  less  liable  to  changes  than 
the  face.  Notice  the  difference  in 
your  children's  ears  with  reference  to 
size,  prominence  and  shape.  The  pop- 
ular belief  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  ear  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  has  nothing  to  war- 
rant it,  nor  has  that  other  habit  of 
piercing  the  ears  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eyes.  The  diseases  of  this  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus  are  few  compared 
with  those  of  the  internal  ear,  being 
largely  limited  to  the  more  common 
skin  affections. 

Internal  Ear. — This  is  the  part  in 
which  we  are  here  especially  interested 
as  being  the  seat  of  most  of  the  ear 
diseases  of  children.  It  lies  well  pro- 
tected within  the  head.    Here  it  is 
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that  we  find  the  seat  of  those  trouble- 
some and  offensive  discharges  and  of 
the  more  frequent  earache.  Not  only 
is  it  connected  with  the  external  ear 
by  means  of  the  vibrating  drum,  but, 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  we  find  it 
connected  by  a  small  canal  with  the 
back  of  the  throat,  a  most  important 
provision  for  its  ventilation  and  for 
maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium  on 
both  sides  of  the  vibrating  drum. 

Earache. — In  children  too  young  to 
express  their  feelings,  it  is  often  hard 
to  determine  just  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  trouble.  Obstinate  and  long-con- 
tinued crying,  lasting  for  hours  and 
sometimes  for  days,  is  usually  due  to 
hunger,  thirst  or  earache — barring,  of 
course,  such  mechanical  causes  as  pins 
and  uncomfortable  dress — and  when 
a  child  with  good  digestion  ceases  its 
crying  on  nursing  only  to  commence 
again  when  the  meal  is  finished,  we 
may  consider  earache  as  a  very  prob- 
able cause  of  the  trouble. 

On  general  principles,  we  may  say 
that  earache  is  due  to  one  of  two 
causes :  first,  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  which,  unless  relieved,  causes 
violent,  constant  and  increasing  pain 
until  it  terminates  in  a  discharge  from 
the  ear ;  or,  secondly,  the  ache  is  reflex 
in  its  origin  from  some  remote  source 
of  irritation,  generally  the  teeth  or  en- 
larged tonsils,  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter being  fully  shown  in  a  recent 
article  in  Babyhood. 

The  former,  unless  properly  treated 
from  the  beginning,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the 
hearing.  Parents  are  prone  to  think 
it  is  only  an  abscess  in  the  head,  which 
will  soon  relieve  itself,  and  thus  are 


dissuaded  by  popular  fallacy  from 
having  it  treated,  and  after  it  has  be- 
come chronic  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  popular  belief  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  check  chronic  dis- 
charges condemns  the  child  to  carry  a 
burden  offensive,  in  after  years,  both 
to  itself  and  those  with  whom  it  asso- 
ciates, not  to  mention  the  greater  in- 
convenience from  impaired  hearing. 

The  management  of  such  cases 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  physician. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  ear  should 
be  kept  free  from  discharge  by  daily 
gentle  syringing  with  warm  water,  in 
which  a  little  borax  (tea spoonful  to 
pint)  may  be  used. 

Those  earaches  which  are  due  to  re- 
flex irritation  can  only  be  permanently 
relieved  by  removing  the  cause,  be  it 
enlarged  tonsils,  decayed  teeth  or  any 
other  source  of  reflex  irritation.  For 
temporary  relief  hot  applications,  gen- 
tly syringing  the  ear  with  hot  water,  as 
hot  as  can  comfortably  be  borne,  or  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  on  cotton  in- 
serted in  the  ear  may  be  tried.  Syring- 
ing with  hot  water  can  only  be  tried 
with  tractable  children,  as  they  usually 
make  serious  objection  to  its  use. 
There  are  numerous  local  applications 
which  have  been  recommended,  but 
many  of  them  are  objectionable  or 
should  not  be  used  without  the  advice 
of  a  physician.  The  pain  in  these 
cases  is  usually  severe  at  first,  and 
paroxysmal  in  character,  unlike  the 
constantly  increasing  persistent  pain  of 
acute  inflammation. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear. — Al- 
though the  canal  of  the  ear  is  much 
smaller  and  more  difficult  of  entrance 
than  the  nose,  children  sometimes  in 
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their  play  push  seeds  or  other  bodies 
so  far  into  it  that  they  cannot  remove 
them.  In  Austria  it  is  not  very  un- 
common for  a  garlic  seed  to  be  put  into 
the  ear  for  the  relief  of  toothache. 
The  pain  from  the  former  removes  the 
attention  from  the  latter,  and,,  it  being 
now  impossible  to  get  the  seed  out,  the 
case  is  apt  to  turn  up  at  the  ear  clinic 
for  relief.  Insects,  also  not  infre- 
quently find  their  way  into  the  ear. 
For  the  removal  of  all  such  bodies 
nothing  is  so  safe  and  efficient  as  care- 
ful syringing.  If  not  removed  by  this 
means,  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  skilled  help  can  be  obtained, 
as  otherwise  more  harm  may  be  done 
in  their  removal  than  by  allowing  them 
to  remain. 

If  the  insect  is  alive,  it  may  be  killed 
by  filling  the  ear  with  olive  oil.  which 
is  harmless,  and  then  syringing  with 
warm  water,  or  sometimes  it  will  vol- 
untarily come  out  if  attracted  by  a 
lighted  candle  held  near  the  ear.  The 
former  method  is  much  more  efficient. 
Hair-pins  were  not  made  to  be  used  on 
this  part  of  the  head,  and  ear  scoops 
are  worse  than  useless. 

Catarrh  of  the  Ear. — There  is  an- 
other disease  of  the  middle  ear  which 


often  results  in  serious  loss  of  hearing, 
known  as  chronic  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  repeated  con- 
gestion of  the  ear,  and  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  throat  through 
the  eustachian  tube.  It  results  in 
thickening  of  the  lining  of  the  ear  and 
stiffness  of  the  joints  between  the  lit- 
tle bones  which  prevents  the  proper 
transmission  of  sound.  It  has  its  cause 
in  exposure  td  draughts,  wet  feet  and 
all  the  other  causes  which  lead  to 
throat  and  nose  troubles. 

Its  judicious  treatment  requires  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  very  common  to 
think  that  a  beginning  deafness  will 
only  be  temporary,  and  neglect  it  until 
radical  changes  have  taken  place, 
which  baffle  subsequent  treatment. 
Such  cases  cannot  receive  too  early 
attention  at  the  hands  of  a  careful 
mother  and  a  competent  physician. 

Blows  on  the  Ear. — Having  learned 
something  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  boxing 
the  ears  may  be.  The  mere  mention 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
occurrence.  A  sudden  yielding  to  pas- 
sion on  the  part  of  teacher  or  parent 
may  thus  cause  permanent  injury  to 
the  child,  to  be  carried  through  life. 


Mumps 


Among  the  minor  contagious  dis- 
eases of  childhood  is  mumps.  Its  al- 
most uniformly  favorable  course 
makes  it  occupy  the  physician's  atten- 
tion but  little,  but  its  discomforts  make 
it  hold  that  of  the  patient  a  good  deal. 

The  saliva  is  furnished  to  the  mouth 
by  three  pairs  of  glands :  the  sub- 
lingual walls  which  lie  beneath  the 


anterior  part  of  the  tongue ;  the  sub- 
maxillaries which  are  a  little  farther 
back,  below  and  within  the  sides  of 
the  jaw,  and — by  far  the  largest — the 
parotid,  which  lie  in  front  of  and  be- 
low the  lobes  of  the  ears.  It  is  these 
last  glands  which  are  the  common  seat 
of  mumps. 

The  disease  is  contagious,  the  nature 
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of  the  contagious  principle  being  un- 
known, and  often  is  epidemic.  This 
last  peculiarity  is  best  observed  in  the 
country  or  in  small  places  in  which 
it  may  happen  that,  after  perhaps  a 
total  disappearance  of  the  disease  for 
some  years,  it  reappears  and  attacks 
nearly  every  child  or  young  person  not 
already  protected  by  a  previous  attack. 
Infants  and  persons  who  have  reached 
middle  life  are  more  exempt  than  older 
children  and  young  persons,  and  males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  fe- 
males. Like  many  other  contagious 
disorders,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
appear  in  the  winter  than  spring. 

There  is  a  period  of  incubation  be- 
tween the  exposure  of  contagion  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  as  varying 
from  one  week  to  three.  Probably  the 
shorter  period  is  much  nearer  the 
average  than  the  longer.  The  stage  of 
invasion  (the  "coming  down"  period) 
is  short,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  there  is  chilliness, 
flushings,  general  pains  and  discom- 
fort, a  pain  on  chewing  or  (an  old 
wife's  test)  on  taking  acid  liquids  into 
the  mouth.  Occasionally,  especially 
in  feeble  and  nervous  children,  the 
premonitory  symptoms  are  more  pro- 
nounced and  resemble  those  of  the 
eruptive  forms,  such  as  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  fainting  and  even  convul- 
sions. During  this  period  the  tempei- 
ature  rises,  but  usually  the  fever  is 
mild. 

The  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease begin  with  a  peculiar  pain  in  or 
near  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  de- 
scribed rather  as  a  stitch  or  catch,  the 
sensation  shooting  into  the  ear,  and 


the  discomfort  is  increased  by  any  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw.  This  pain  increases, 
and  externally  there  is  tenderness  and 
presently  swelling.  The  groove  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  the  ear  is  filled 
and  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  pushed  out- 
ward. In  well  marked  cases  the  swell- 
ing not  only  covers  the  position  of  the 
gland,  but  extends  down  upon  the 
neck  and  forward  upon  the  cheek,  the 
extent  varying  very  much;  but  the 
point  in  front  of  the  ear  generally  re- 
mains the  most  prominent  one.  Occa- 
sionally the  other  salivary  glands  men- 
tioned are  attacked,  and  the  trouble  is 
sometimes  observed  to  attack  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  parotid.  The 
writer  once  saw  a  small  group  of  cases, 
due  perhaps  to  a  common  contagion  or 
to  each  other,  in  which  the  swelling 
was  confined  to  the  submaxillary 
glands. 

The  swelling  usually  increases  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  more  decreases  generally  rapidly. 
The  attack  begins  on  one  side,  but  the 
other  gland  is  usually  soon  involved, 
and  when  both  are  much  swollen  the 
countenance  has  a  peculiar  stolid  ap- 
pearance, which  the  immovability  of 
the  head  and  jaws,  the  dribbling  of 
saliva  and  the  impaired  hearing  in- 
crease until  the  patient  seems  to  be 
really  stupid.  In  fact,  he  is  not  at  all 
so.  The  head  is  immovable  because  of 
the  pain  which  motion  causes ;  the 
jaws  are  fixed  for  the  same  reason, 
and  most  patients  decline  all  food 
which  requires  chewing,  and  many  find 
even  the  swallowing  of  liquids  so  pain- 
ful that  they  prefer  to  fast.  The  pain 
and  the  usually  changed  voice  also 
make    the  patient  chary  of  words. 
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When  the  parts  are  kept  quiet  the  pain 
is  but  moderate. 

The  general  symptoms  of  fever,  such 
as  thirst,  constipation,  loss  of  appotite, 
discomfort,  and  sometimes  disturbed 
sleep  or  flightiness  are  present.  With 
the  abatement  of  the  local  swelling 
they  as  promptly  disappear. 

It  is  well  to  mention  a  peculiarity  of 
mumps,  namely,  its  attacking  in  some 
instances  other  parts  by  the  same  or 
a  similar  inflammation,  especially  the 
sexual  organs  in  both  sexes,  and  the 
breasts  in  females.  These  remote  out- 
breaks do  not  usually  occur  in  child- 
hood, but  rather  in  adolescents  and 
growing  adults.  The  fact  that  they 
occur  about  the  times  that  the  inflam- 
mation is  disappearing  from  the  paro- 
tid region,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  the  disease  had  been  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  as  it  is 
expressed  popularly,  "has  gone  to,"  or 
"has  been  driven  to"  (in  case  of  im- 
prudence), to  the  distant  part.  Closer 
examination  has  led  physicians  to 
doubt  the  real  transference,  and  to 
consider  these  cases  as  due  to  the  same 
contagion  affecting  two  parts.  The 
only  practical  bearing  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  this,  that  mothers  or  attendants 
are  apt  to  assume  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect if  the  complication  occurs,  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for 
such  an  opinion. 

As  we  said  in  starting,  entire  recov- 
ery from  mumps  is  the  almost  absolute 


rule.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  remoter  com- 
plications alluded  to  are  recovered 
from  without  permanent  injury  to  the 
parts. 

Little  medication  is  needed.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  laxa- 
tives. If  the  fever  is  high,  tincture  of 
aconite  in  small  doses,  or  a  warm  bath, 
will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 
If  the  patient,  is  wakeful  a  hypnotic 
may  be  desirable.  Milk  and  nutritious 
broths  without  much  seasoning,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  throat, 
are  about  all  the  food  which  can  be 
given.  Drink  should  be  allowed  as 
freely  as  desired.  The  local  remedies 
commonly  used  are  laudanum  and 
sweet  oil,  a  dram  (teaspoonful)  of  the 
former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  or 
a  similar  preparation  of  tincture  of  bel- 
ladonna with  oil  or  glycerine.  These 
are  to  be  rubbed  on  the  swollen  parts 
and  covered  with  a  band  of  flannel  or 
a  layer  of  cotton  with  oiled  silk  over 
it.  Ordinarily,  the  treatment  of  the 
"transferred"  inflammation  is  just  the 
same  in  the  new  site  as  in  that  from 
which  it  came.  In  all  cases  patients 
should  be  kept  warm  in  their  room, 
and  usually  they  are  better  off  in  bed 
until  the  trouble  subsides.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  ailment  is 
contagious,  and  proper  warning  should 
be  given  to  others.  Of  course,  all 
cases  which  present  unusual  symp- 
toms, either  as  to  severity  or  as  to  kind, 
should  have  the  advantage  of  medical 
advice  if  obtainable. 


Children's  Coughs 


Upon  the  approach  of  that  cheerless 
season  when  Boreas  is  restored  to 
power,  and,  from  his  subterranean 
residence,  scatters  decorations  in  the 
shape  of  blue  noses,  frozen  ear-tips, 
chilblains  and  bronchial  maladies 
among  his  unwilling  subjects,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  Babyhood  should 
seasonably  revert  to  that  perennially 
interesting  topic,  coughs,  in  order  to 
prepare  its  friends  and  allies  for  the 
inevitable  winter  campaign.  Coughs 
are  such  intimate  bosom  companions 
of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  that 
any  definition  of  our  common  affliction 
may  appear  superfluous.  Yet,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  misunderstandings 
and  of  preventing  certain  innocent 
coughs  from  incurring  unjust  oppro- 
brium, the  writer  ventures  to  give  a 
general  definition. 

What  Is  a  Cough? 

A  cough  is  a  forced  and  sonorous 
expiratory  effort,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  expel  some  offending  substance 
from  the  air  passage  or  to  announce 
the  existence  of  irritation  in  these  pas- 
sages or  in  some  remoter  organ. 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that 
our  quarrel  is  not  with  coughs,  per  se, 
but  with  the  conditions  causing  them. 
It  also  follows  that  some  coughs,  in- 
stead of  being  reprehensible  and  mis- 
chievous, are  meritorious,  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment, while  other  coughs  are  valuable 


indices  of  certain  morbid  states,  and 
still  others  are  mere  useless  destroyers 
of  bodily  energy.  The  writer  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read  many  able 
treatises  on  coughs  wherein  are  con- 
tained accurate  accounts  of  the  physi- 
ological mechanism  by  which  these  in- 
voluntary, yet  chiefly  salutary,  expul- 
sive efforts  are  accomplished.  These 
scientific  treatises  also  contain  minute 
and  careful  classifications  of  coughs 
which  are  therein  declared  to  be  either 
hard  or  soft,  loose  or  tight,  deep  or 
superficial,  long  or  short,  and  paroxys- 
mal or  continuous.  They  may,  more- 
over, be  either  irritative,  spasmodic, 
hacking,  hemming,  suffocative,  stridu- 
lus or  hoarse,  metallic  or  ringing,  and 
reflex  or  sympathetic.  Again,  they 
may  be  designated  as  nose  coughs, 
throat  coughs,  chest  coughs  or  stom- 
ach coughs,  and,  in  virtue  of  much 
anatomical  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  no- 
sologist,  as  ear  coughs.  The  writer 
prefers,  however,  to  abandon  this  com- 
prehensive classification  for  one  which 
possesses,  in  his  opinion,  the  direct 
advantage  of  greater  practical  utility, 
for  anxious  parents  and  attendants, 
than  the  more  elaborate  category 
which  he  has  hastily  summarized. 
Classification. 
The  writer  proposes  to  subdivide  all 
coughs  into: 

I.  Harmless  Coughs;  and 

II.  Serious  Coughs;  and  institut- 
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ing  a  figurative  signal  service  depart- 
ment for  coughs,  to  hoist  danger  sig- 
nals by  which  coughs  indicative  of 
peril  may  be  identified  and  promptly 
reported  at  medical  headquarters.  The 
writer  would  not  be  understood  to  im- 
ply that  the  coughs  of  the  first  class, 
in  his  improved  nosology,  should  not 
be  investigated,  but  that  they  need  not 
cause  the  same  concern  or  anxiety 
which  these  of  the  second  class  may 
justly  excite.  Since  all  coughs  are 
unnatural,  their  causes  should  invari- 
ably be  sought,  and,  if  possible,  eradi- 
cated. 

I. — Harmless  Coughs. 
The  general  proposition  that  all 
coughs  not  attended  by  difficult  breath- 
ing, rapid  pulse,  elevated  temperature, 
or  bloody  expectoration  are  compara- 
tively harmless,  is  justified  by  experi- 
ence. The  so-called  reflex  or  sympa- 
thetic coughs  produced  by  irritation  of 
organs  anatomically  disassociated  from 
the  air  passages,  constitute  the  bulk  of 
this  class.  Those  to  which  the  writer 
will  refer  are  stomach,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  coughs.  These  coughs  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  those  organs, 
irritation  of  which  excites  sympathetic 
cough,  either  derive  their  nerves  from 
the  same  trunks  which  supply  the 
lungs,  or  from  nerve  trunks  more  or 
less  closely  associated  with  the  pulmo- 
nary nerves.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
instances  of  the  purely  reflex  cough  is 
the  so-called  Stomach  Cough.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  cough  entitled  to  this 
designation  is  still  denied  by  a  few 
authorities,  but  its  occasional  occur- 
rence is  quite  generally  conceded.  This 
cough,  which  may  be  made  the  type  of 
its  class,  is  usually  dry,  i.  e.,  it  is  not 


accompanied  by  expectoration.  The 
tongue  is  apt  to  be  coated,  the  bowels 
are  often  irregular,  and  there  may  be 
gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  The  term  abdominal  cough 
might  sometimes  be  properly  substi- 
tuted for  stomach  cough,  since  round 
■worms,  other  intestinal  parasites,  and 
even  umbilical  hernias,  or  protrusions 
of  the  bowel  at  the  navel,  have  been 
known  to  cause  coughs  which  speedily 
ceased  after  the  expulsion  of  the  para- 
sites, or  the  reposition  of  the  hernial 
protrusions.  If  there  be  large  quanti- 
ties of  gas  in  the  stomach,  the  cough 
may  be  due  to  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tended organ  upward  against  the  lung, 
or  to  acrid  eructations  which  irritate 
the  throat  and  nose.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  of  stomach  cough  there  are, 
however,  no  symptoms  directly  refer- 
able to  the  chest,  the  nose  or  the  throat. 

Ear  Cough. — Another  purely  reflex 
cough  is  that  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  canal  leading  from  the  outer 
ear  to  the  drum,  or  by  irritation  of  the 
drum  membrane.  This  cough  has  been 
known  to  occur  in  children  who,  early 
converted  to  inductive  philosophy,  had 
inserted  peas,  beans  and  other  objects 
into  their  ears.  Accumulated  wax, 
particularly  if  dry  and  adherent  to  the 
canal,  and  even  the  stimulus  of  a  specu- 
lum or  probe  during  an  examination 
of  the  ear,  may  occasion  the  ear  cough. 

The  treatment  of  stomach  and  of 
nose  coughs  is,  as  with  all  diseases, 
either  preventive  or  curative.  The 
former  embraces  proper  attention  to 
diet  and  to  aural  hygiene.  The  cura- 
tive measures  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  physician. 

Nose  Coughs  and  Throat  Coughs 
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are  occasioned  by  foreign  bodies  and 
by  various  diseased  conditions  in  the 
nasal  passages  or  in  the  throat.  Some 
of  the  morbid  states  occasioning  these 
coughs  are  sufficiently  grave  to  war- 
rant the  consignment  of  the  coughs 
thereon  dependent  to  the  class  of  seri- 
ous coughs  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  considered  under  that 
heading.  The  majority  of  these  coughs 
are,  however,  merely  ear-marks  of  irri- 
tation, or  of  disease  in  the  upper  res- 
piratory passages,  which  should  not 
be  disregarded.  A  child  abhors  a 
vacuum  quite  as  much  as  does  Mother 
Nature,  and  seeks  to  fill  all  the  acces- 
sible cavities  of  his  body  with  miscel- 
laneous material's.  In  confirmation  of 
this  scientific  axiom,  we  may  adduce 
the  facility  with  which  various  articles 
not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion, such  as  safety-pins,  coins  and 
jack-stones,  are  swallowed,  and  hair- 
pins, shirt-buttons  and  tooth-picks  are 
introduced  into  the  ears.  The  nose, 
too,  suffers,  and  the  archives  of  nasal 
lore  teem  with  histories  descriptive  of 
the  easy  introduction  and  the  subse- 
quent difficult  extraction  of  objects 
playfully  deposited  in  the  nostrils.  One 
of  the  favorite  objects  for  this  sort  of 
experiment  is  the  small,  white  bean. 
This  smooth,  polished,  elliptical  legu- 
men  insinuates  itself  with  fatally  de- 
ceptive facility  into  the  nasal  passages 
and,  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  assumes  much 
larger  proportions  than  it  originally 
possessed.  The  presence  of  this  vege- 
table, which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  all 
foreign  bodies,  causes  a  nasal  cough, 
which  is  dry,  harsh  and  superficial,  and 
has  a  characteristic  nasal  intonation. 


Of  course,  such  foreign  bodies  should 
be  at  once  removed,  and  parents  will 
act  most  wisely  who  delegate  the  duty 
of  their  extraction  to  a  competent  phy- 
sician, equipped  with  proper  instru- 
ments. 

Overgrowth  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  bony  and  cartilaginous  out- 
growths from  the  walls  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  lateral  deviations  of  the 
bony  and  cartilaginous  partition  which 
separates  the  nostrils,  may  also  occa- 
sion a  sympathetic  nasal  cough.  These 
diseased  conditions  should  be  relieved 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  or- 
der that  a  chronic  and,  perhaps,  an  ir- 
remediable catarrh  may  not  result  from 
their  presence.  In  the  later  stages  of 
common  colds,  dry  and  hard  masss  of 
mucus  sometimes  become  adherent  to 
the  mucous  membrane  and  cause  a 
cough,  which  may  be  relieved  by  the 
removal  of  the  offending  crusts  with 
alkaline  washes,  applied  in  the  form  of 
vapor  projected  from  an  atomizer. 

The  conditions  causing  Chronic 
Throat  Coughs  in  children,  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  common,  per- 
haps, among  them,  is  overgrowth  of 
the  tonsils.  This  disease  is  readily 
recognized  on  inspection  of  the  throat, 
and  frequently  by  the  peculiar  voice  of 
the  patient.  The  subjects  of  this  ail- 
ment are  also  often  of  the  mouth- 
breathers,  and  their  breath  is  tainted 
by  the  decomposition  of  mucus  se- 
creted in  excess  by  the  enlarged  ton- 
sils and  retained  in  the  ducts  of  the 
glands  by  which  it  is  elaborated.  Over- 
growth of  certain  glandular  structures 
on  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  (above  and 
behind  the  hanging  palate),  collective- 
ly known  to  anatomists  as  the  pharyn- 
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geal  tonsils,  is  another  very  common 
disease  of  childhood  which  occasions 
a  throat  cough,  and  so  is  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  back  wall  of  the 
throat,  technically  called  follicular  pha- 
ryngitis. More  rarely,  an  elongated 
uvula,  which  is  the  pendulous  portion 
of  the  soft  palate,  leads  to  an  obstinate 
cough  by  irritating  the  base  of  the 
tongue  or  the  walls  of  the  throat.  The 
quality  of  throat  coughs  resembles  that 
of  ear  coughs  in  being  superficial,  often 
dry,  usually  hacking  or  barking,  and 
devoid  of  the  deeper,  hollower  sound 
belonging  to  chest  coughs.  All  of  the 
diseased  states  of  the  throat,  enumer- 
ated above,  are  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  complete  relief,  although  they  are, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  perma- 
nently cured  by  operative  interference, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  undertaken 
by  a  physician  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  respective  operations. 

The  Most  Common  Cough  Cold. — 
The  cough  which  results  from  so- 
called  ordinary  colds,  belongs,  general- 
ly, to  the  present  category  of  harmless 
coughs.  It  is  due  to  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  throat,  the  larynx, 
or  organ  of  the  voice,  of  the  windpipe 
and  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  It 
is  too  well-known  to  need  an  extended 
description,  being  at  first  paroxysmal, 


dry,  harsh,  hacking,  hoarse  and  croupy 
when  the  larynx  is  affected,  and  slight- 
ly painful,  but  subsequently  loose,  soft, 
low  and  painless. 

Children  with  such  a  cough,  if  old 
enough  to  describe  their  sensations, 
often  complain  of  soreness  behind  the 
breast-bone,  in  the  wind-pipe,  or  in  the 
sides.  The  earlier  characteristics  of 
this  cough  correspond  to  the  first  stage 
of  an  inflammation,  marked  by  absence 
of  secretion ;  the  later  ones  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mucous  or  of  a  muco- 
purulent discharge.  The  sputa,  when 
obtainable,  show  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  If  they 
are  whitish,  glairy  and  semi-transpar- 
ent, the  inflammation  is  comparatively 
mild;  if  yellowish,  greenish,  thick  and 
opaque,  the  inflammation  is  more  se- 
vere, and  it  is  violent  if  blood  appears 
in  the  sputa.  The  mucous  discharges 
are  not  easily  obtained  in  children's 
coughs,  since  they  are  generally  swal- 
lowed instead  of  being  expectorated. 
Such  coughs,  when  severe,  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  elevation  of  tem- 
perature and  by  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  respirations,  by  flushing  of 
the  face,  loss  of  appetite,  marked  rest- 
lessness and  general  discomfort. 

The  serious  varieties  of  coughs  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  number  of 
Babyhood. 


Nursery  Problems, 


The  Ventilation  of  the  Sleeping  Room. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  securing 
proper  ventilation  in  our  dwelling-places, 
and  having  the  highest  regard  for  your 
opinion,  I  would  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

(1)  Our  sleeping  room  contains  one  large 
window  looking  out  on  the  street,  and  is 
occupied  by  father,  mother  and  baby.  Could 
you  suggest  any  means  by  which  a  free 
circulation  of  air  could  be  secured  with- 
out exposing  one's  self  to  the  detrimental 
influence  of  the  changeable  atmosphere  by 
leaving  the  window  open  at  night? 

(2)  Does  the  baby  suffer  by  sleeping  in 
such  a  room  with  its  parents? 

(3)  Would  growing  plants  (forty-five  in 
number)  in  a  room  adjoining  the  bedroom, 
have  any  ill-effect  on  sleeping  occupants? 

C.  E.  W. 

Boston,  Mass. 

(1)  The  way  we  usually  overcome 
the  difficulty  in  rooms  such  as  you  de- 
scribe is  this :  Practically  the  only 
means  of  ingress  and  often  of  egress 
for  air  is  the  window.  The  danger  of 
the  window  is  not  nearly  so  much 
from  the  changeable  temperature  of 
the  outer  air  as  from  the  draughts  ex- 
cited by  the  different  temperature 
within  and  without.  To  let  in  the  air 
and  prevent  a  direct  draught  is  the 
problem.  Outside  of  the  bottom  of 
lower  sash  fasten  a  board  6  or  8  inches 
wide  fitted  snugly  into  the  window 
frame.  If  the  sash  is  closed,  it  ob- 
structs but  little  light.  When  the 
sash  is  raised,  its  lower  part  fits  the 


board  closely,  and  the  joining  may  be 
made  more  snug  by  tacking  a  strip  of 
cloth  or  felt  to  the  inside  of  the  board. 
An  aperture  is  left  above  between  the 
lower  sash  and  the  upper  sash,  through 
which  the  air  is  admitted  and  directed 
upward  toward  the  ceiling,  to  be  sub- 
sequently distributed  without  draught 
or  with  very  little.  The  amount  ad- 
mitted may  be  regulated  by  the  height 
to  which  the  lower  sash  is  raised — 1, 
2  or  6  or  8  inches. 

If  there  is  in  the  room  an  open  chim- 
ney, it  is  easy  to  get  the  air  out.  If 
there  is  not  enough  chimney  draught, 
a  kerosene  lamp  with  a  small  flame 
(not  a  large  flame  turned  low,  which 
will  probably  smell  foul)  may  be  set 
into  the  grate  or  fire-place  to  create  an 
upward  current  of  air,  which  makes  a 
fairly  good  base  ventilation.  If  there 
is  no  fire-place,  but  a  chimney  passing 
through  the  room,  another  means  of 
exit  can  be  arranged.  If  there  is  no 
thimble  arranged  for  a  stove-pipe, 
one  can  be  easily  put  in,  preferably 
high  up.  Into  this  hole  fit  a  stove- 
pipe or  tin  pipe,  bent  at  right  angles, 
so  that  its  lower  end  shall  come  down 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  floor.  Un- 
der the  open  end  place  at  night  the 
lamp  as  before.  By  these  simple  con- 
trivances, air  is  admitted  at  the  top  of 
the  room  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
method. 
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(2)  If  there  is  plenty  of  good  air, 
the  baby  will  not  suffer.  If  there  is 
not  enough,  all  will  suffer,  but  the 
child,  being  generally  more  suscepti- 
ble than  adults  to  depressing  circum- 
stances, will  suffer  most. 

(3)  Probably  they  will  not  have  any 
very  marked  effect.  The  respiration 
of  plants  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as 
once  supposed.  During  the  day  they 
are  certainly  useful  to  animal  life,  and 
it  is-  now  held  that  their  deleterious 
effect  from  exhalation  of  carbon  diox- 
ide at  night  is  far  less  than  formerly 
believed.  Oxygen  is  still  given  off  at 
night — perhaps  enough  of  it  to  coun- 
terbalance the  carbon  dioxide. 


Night-Terror. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  litle  boy  is  two  years  old,  and  all  his 
life  has  been  subject  to  violent  passions 
of  crying  in  the  night,  and  instead  of  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  although  not  so  frequent, 
they  are  more  violent. 

He  goes  to  bed  quite  happy,  but  about 
ii  or  12  o'clock  he  begins  to  cry  and  moan, 
which  gradually  increases  to  screams ;  he 
seems  not  to  know  me,  and  if  I  touch  him, 
kicks  and  struggles.  His  eyes  are  open. 
I  generally  put  my  hand  on  him  to  hold 
him  quiet  and  smooth  his  forehead  with  the 
other.  Suddenly  he  is  himself  again,  and 
asks  to  hold  my  hand  or  asks  for  a  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  after  that 
I  have  no  more  fears  of  his  crying  again. 
He  then  lies  awake  for  an  hour  or  two, 
talking  to  himself,  going  through  his  little 
repertoire  of  words,  until  he  falls  asleep. 

He  wakes  next  morning,  quite  bright, 
and  evidently  having  forgotten  the  commo- 
tion- of  the  night,  but  he  is  heavy-eyed  and 
rather  irritable.  As  a  rule  he  is  an  unus- 
ually merry,  bright,  intelligent  child,  with 
a  wonderful  memory.  Has  any  mother  had 
the  same  experience?  It  seems  almost  like 
hysterics.    He  has  cut  all  his  teeth  except- 


ing the  two  large  double  ones.  Can  any- 
body suggest  a  cure? 

A  Worried  Mother. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  case  is  pretty  clearly  one  of 
"night  terror,"  a  disorder  of  sleep  pe- 
culiar to  children.  The  trouble  is 
akin  to,  but  not  the  same,  as  ordinary 
nightmare.  If  there  is  no  question  of 
epilepsy — in  this  case  there  seems  to 
be  none — the' usual  result  is  recovery. 
These  terrors  occur  in  those  children 
who  are  weakly,  nervous,  anaemic,  or 
who  have  rheumatic  or  gouty  peculi- 
arities by  inheritance  or  otherwise. 
Besides,  various  irritations,  such  as 
teething,  derangements  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  including  worms,  any  kind 
of  mental  excitement  or  strains,  are 
also  considered  causes,  and  probably 
the  presence  of  imperfectly  digested 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal  ought  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  these.  Per- 
haps from  these  hints  you  can  reach 
the  cause  in  the  case  of  vour  child. 


Peaceable  at  Night,  but  Refractory  in  Day 
Time. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  we  did  not  hear  from  you  through 
the  September  number  of  Babyhood,  we 
decided  we  would  try  the  plan  of  allowing 
little  Dorothy  to  go  to  sleep  "in  peace." 
The  first  night  we  really  expected  a  two 
hours'  cry.  so  you  can  imagine  we  were 
amazed  when  at  the  end  of  thirteen  minutes 
Baby  was  quiet.  We  could  not  believe  she 
was  asleep  until  one  of  us  tip-toed  in  to 
see.  At  night  she  never  cried  hard  or  long, 
and  goes  to  sleep  so  much  quicker  than 
when  we  used  to  pat  her,  and  will  often 
not  cry  at  all ;  and  she  sleeps  so  much  better 
that  we  regret  we  did  not  begin  long  ago. 
Why,  in  a  few  nights,  Baby  only  wakened 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  we  discon- 
tinued the  night  feeding,  and  since  then  she 
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sleeps  about  eleven  hours  without  waking. 
But,  Babyhood,  can  you  give  me  a  hint  as 
to  why  this  plan  does  not  work  the  same 
in  the  day-time?  When  she  does  not  drop 
off  as  she  finishes  her  milk  (at  her  nap 
time),  and  I  leave  her,  she  begins  to  cry 
very  hard,  and  continues  it  for  an  hour 
and  more.  Once  this  week  she  cried  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  then  going  to 
sleep,  but  only  sleeping  thirty  minutes.  The 
next  day  she  cried  for  forty  minutes,  and 
then  stopped  and  was  contented  with  noth- 
ing to  play  with  for  two  hours.  She 
showed  no  signs  of  being  sleepy  for  hours 
afterward,  she  really  cried  so  hard ;  and  her 
face  will  then  be  so  flushed  and  tear-stained 
that  it  is  hard  for  me.  She  seems  broken- 
hearted when  I  turn  to  leave  her,  and  puts 
out  her  little  arms  as  if  she  wanted  me  tQ 
take  her.  This  is  sweet  to  me,  and  I  do 
want  to  take  her,  for  I  never  have  had 
that  sweet  pleasure  of  having  my  Baby 
cuddle.  She  never  would  be  rocked,  until 
very  recently,  when  she  seemed  to  love  to 
put  her  head  down  on  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes. You  see  it  is  over  six  weeks  that 
we  have  been  trying  the  plan. 

(1)  Do  you  advise  us  to  continue  it  in 
the  day-time? 

(2)  In  winter  do  you  think  the  heat 
ought  to  be  turned  on  in  the  sleeping  room? 
And  should  a  window  be  opened  in  the 
room  itself? 

First-Baby  Mother. 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

The  only  reason  we  can  see  why  the 
child  goes  peaceably  to  sleep  at  night 
and  will  not  in  the  day,  is  that  at 
night  she  is  really  sleepy,  and  in  the 
daytime  is  not  or  at  most  only  a  little 
drowsy.  The  difference  between  get- 
ting a  midday  nap  or  going  to  sleep  at 
night  is  very  marked  in  most  adults 
and  in  some  children. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  think  it  important  to 
continue  the  play  by  day.  You  have 
won  at  night,  when  you  really  needed 
the  rest. 


(2)  It  all  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature. Our  advice  is  to  ensure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  air  without 
draughts,  and  to  keep  this  air  moder- 
ately warm  by  turning  on  the  heat  if 
necessary.  The  method  varies  in  de- 
tails with  each  room  according  to  the 
position  of  windows,  doors  and  the 
position  of  the  child's  crib  relative  to 
these.  Our  reply  to  another  query  in 
this  number  may  give  you  a  useful 
hint  as  to  ventilation. 


Crying  as  a  Cause  of  Rupture. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  two  months'  old,  is  well  and 
very  good,  but  with  a  strong  will  and  very 
determined.  When  not  in  pain,  warm  and 
not  hungry,  I  do  not  take  her  from  her 
crib,  even  though  she  cries  lustily,  believ- 
ing she  may  be  comfortable  and  happy 
without  being  held  continually.  A  friend 
begs  me  not  to  do  this,  saying  it  will  be 
better  to  have  a  less  well-behaved  baby 
than  to  almost  certainly  occasion  rupture. 
I  am  a  recent  subscriber,  and  this  matter 
may  have  been  previously  treated.  If  so, 
please  refer  me  to  the  proper  number  of  the 
magazine  that  I  may  send  for  it.  If  not, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  advice. 

F.  B. 

Tipton,  Mo. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  is 
an  article  on  "Rupture  in  Children." 
Our  notion  of  the  relation  of  crying  to 
rupture  is,  that  crying  is  one  of  many 
causes  which  may  cause  rupture  in  a 
child  whose  structure  was  such  that 
it  was  predisposed  to  that  accident. 
If  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  crying 
babies  became  ruptured  in  consequence 
of  the  exertion,  then  the  disease  would 
be  far  more  common  than  it  now  is. 
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The  Danger  of  Contagion  from  Books;  Hair 
Bleaches. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  three-year-old  boy  has  just  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  During  his 
illness,  and  also  during  the  many  trying 
weeks  of  convalescence,  my  chief  pastime 
was  reading.  The  former  Babyhood  arti- 
cles on  scarlet  fever  were  my  chief  guide, 
and  proved  quite  a  blessing  to  me.  Now, 
what  I  wish  to  ask,  is  this :  These  books 
were  all  handled  extensively  by  the  patient, 
who  is  extremely  fond  of  saying  his  letters. 
They  have  been  fumigated  thoroughly,  but 
is  there  not  danger  yet  perhaps?  I  cannot 
imagine  the  sulphur  could  weli  penetrate 
each  page.  As  our  little  girl  was  isolated 
from  the  disease  and  escaped  contracting  it, 
I  am  doubly  anxious  in  reference  to  this. 

Is  there  anything  which  prevents  golden 
hair  from  turning  dark?  My  little  girl 
had  golden  curls,  but  the  hair  is  at  present 
changing  and  is  streaked.  So  many  per- 
sons recommend  different  articles  with 
which  to  wash  it,  as  borax,  soda,  etc.,  claim- 
ing it  is  not  injurious.  Will  Babyhood 
kindly  give  me  its  opinion  ?  C.  R. 

Memphis,  Tcnn. 

There  is  some  danger,  just  how 
much  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Our 
own  rule  is  never  to  have  in  the  room 
with  a  contagious  disease  any  book 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  burn  when 
the  case  is  over.  If  you  are  unwilling 
to  burn  your  back  numbers,  we  should 
advise  you  either  to  bake  them  at  heat 
just  short  of  scorching  for  a  good 
while — i.  e.,  some  hours — or  to  re- 
move them  to  an  outbuilding  and 
open  them  thoroughly  to  the  air  for 
some  weeks  ;  the  baking  is  preferable. 

All  the  things  for  hair  bleaching 
which  have  been  recommended  to  you 
are,  in  our  opinion,  deleterious  to  the 
hair,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
bleach  exists  which  leaves  the  hair  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  would  be  if 


it  were  left  alone.  It  is  always  a  trial 
to  a  parent  to  see  the  golden  hue  dis- 
appearing, but  if  nature  ordains  it  it 
must  be  submitted  to. 


A  Probable  Case  of  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  six  months  has  had  an 
eruption  on  her  cheeks  for  ever  a  month 
that  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely  spread- 
ing. I  have  used  both  glycerine  and  vase- 
line, at  different  times,  with  little  effect. 
Her  bowels  are  irregular  in  movement, 
sometimes  one  passage  a  day  and  again  none 
for  two  days  unless  an  enema  is  used,  the 
use  of  which  seems  to  produce  pain,  and 
the  evacuation  being  scanty,  slimy  and  fer- 
mented. I  have  always  nursed  her,  and, 
though  she  is  plump,  she  seems  to  grow 
very  slowly.  She  sleeps  from  9,  to  about 
11  a.  m.,  and  takes  a  shorter  nap  in  the 
afternoon ;  at  7  p.  m.  she  is  put  to  bed,  but 
usually  wakes  in  a  short  time  and  is  up 
until  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  when  she  does 
sleep  her  rest  is  very  broken.  Now,  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  you  think  is  wrong, 
and  how  I  can  right  matters? 

A.  Devoted  Admirer. 

San  Francisco. 

The  child,  pretty  certainly,  has  ec- 
zema of  the  face,  as  infants  not  un- 
commonly have.  The  disordered  con- 
dition of  its  digestion,  as  shown  by  the 
kind  of  stools,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
eczema,  or  they  may  be  both  expres- 
sions of  something  else.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case  is  rather  beyond 
domestic  skill,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  medical  advice. 


Flannel  Stretchers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Please  let  me  know  in  your  next  issue 
where  I  can  get  stretchers  for  flannels. 

Constant  Reader. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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The  article  you  desire  can,  we  be- 
lieve, be  had  of  Best  &  Co.,  West  23d 
street,  New  York  City. 


Suggestions  for  the  Diet  of  a  Ten-Months- 
Old. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

As  a  new  subscriber  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  a  few  words  of  advice  through  the  col- 
umns of  Babyhood.  My  baby  is  a  little 
over  ten  months  old,  has  four  teeth  (incis- 
ors), and  is  in  all  respects  strong  and 
healthy.  He  has  been  fed  from  the  bottle 
on  cow's  milk  since  his  birth.  At  present 
I  am  feeding  him  in  the  same  manner,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Mellin's  Food,  and  oc- 
casionally a  little  oatmeal.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  this  is  the  best  diet  for  him  at 
this  age,  and  what  additions,  if  any,  should 
be  made  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  next 
eight  or  ten  months?  Also,  please  inform 
me  if  the  milk  should  now  be  given  him 
undiluted.  E.  T. 

JVoburn,  Mass. 

Ordinarily,  we  think  children  of  ten 
months  of  age  should  have  cow's  milk, 
if  of  good  quality,  diluted  somewhat. 
But  there  are  children  whose  digestive 
power  seems  equal  at  that  age  to  tak- 
ing undiluted  cow's  milk.  If  he  is 
really  "in  all  respects,  strong  and 
healthy"  (and  you  mention  no  ail- 
ments to  throw  doubt  on  the  state- 
ment), we  do  not  see  why  you  need 
change  a  dietary  on  which  he  is  thriv- 
ing so  perfectly.  The  additions  to  be 
made  by  and  by — i.  e.,  till  he  is  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  months  of  age,  are  not 
so  much  changes  in  kind  as  in  ampli- 
fications in  amounts.  The  child  must 
continue  to  depend  upon  milk  as  his 
chief  article  of  diet.  Gradually  the 
oatmeal  gruel  may  be  changed  to  oat- 
meal porridge.  Crusts  of  bread,  but- 
tered, may  be  given.    A  little  dry 


toast,  to  be  carefully  munched,  may  be 
allowed  after  his  first  four  grinding 
teeth  are  through.  But  mutton  or 
chicken  broth,  with  no  vegetable  but 
rice  or  barley,  may  be  occasionally 
given  as  a  change  from  milk.  Beyond 
these  things  or  other  cereals  we 
should  allow  nothing  until  he  was  fully 
a  year  and  a  half  old. 


Incomplete  Sterilization;  Failing  Supply  of 
Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  columns  if  I  am  properly  sterilizing 

my  baby's  milk?  The  milk  and  cream  are  / 
put  together  in  a  glass  jar  with  screw  top. 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  is  reached  the 
lid  is  screwed  on,  and  the  milk  and  cream 
steamed  in  a  colander  over  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes.  Since  I  have  taken  -  to 
sterilizing  the  milk  I  have  noticed  yellow 
globules  like  matter  floating  on  the  top. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this? 

(2)  How  can  I  increase  my  supply  of 
breast  milk,  which  has  been  gradually  di- 
minishing for  some  time?  My  baby  boy  is 
five-and-a-half  months  old ;  is  very  plump 
and  firm,  with  a  good  color,  and  seems  in 
fine  condition;  but  his  motions  are  very 
loose,  slimy,  curdled,  often  green,  and  he 
has  from  four  to  six  in  the  twenty- four 
hours.  He  has  always  been  restless  at 
night.  Is  this  to  be  accounted  for  by  his 
suffering  from  eczema,  caused  by  wearing  a 
rubber  truss  for  rupture? 

(3)  Am  I  doing  right  by  supplementing 
the  breast  with  three  bottles  a  day  of  cow's 
milk  diluted  with  water  and  lime  water? 

Tiffin,  O.  A  New  Subscriber. 

(1)  The  sterilization  is  probably 
adequate  for  cool  weather ;  that  is, 
enough  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
spoiling  before  you  will  need  it,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  using.  But  we 
suppose  that  it  is  not  really  sterilized, 
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because  to  accomplish  this  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  milk  should  be  enveloped 
completely  in  steam  for  a  considerable 
time — forty-five  to  sixty  minutes — and 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
time  it  should  be  twice  steamed,  hav- 
ing become  cool  for  some  hours  in  the 
interval.  The  second  sterilizing  is  to 
destroy  germs  which  have  in  the  mean- 
time developed  from  spores  not  killed 
by  the  first  steaming.  The  yellow 
globules  are  butter.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed" that  they  separate  easily  from 
sterilized  milk,  though  shaking  will 
again  mix  them  pretty  well  with  the 
milk.  In  view  of  the  digestive  dis- 
turbances of  the  baby  we  would  urge 
the  complete  sterilization  of  its  food. 

(2)  The  increase  really  must  come 
from  careful  nutrition  of  yourself, 
combined  with  correction  of  any 
errors  of  diet,  digestion  and  of  any 
other  function  that  may  exist.  Un- 
fortunately, in  many  instances,  the 
milk  will  fail  despite  the  best  endeav- 
ors to  increase  it.  The  baby's  rest- 
lessness may  arise  from  the  eczema,  at 
least  in  part,  but  the  digestive  disar- 
rangement may  also  disturb  him,  and 
the  latter  may  also,  in  part,  account 
for  the  eczema. 

(3)  It  is  right  to  supplement  the 
breast  with  properly  diluted  and  pre- 
pared cow's  milk.  The  exact  dilution 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  child. 


Knock-Knees;  the  Diet  of  a  Bow-Legged 
Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i)  My  little  boy,  three  years  old,  is 
slightly  "knock-kneed."  If  it  is  not  reme- 
died it  will  be  a  sad  deformity.  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  you  would  advise  a  brace,  or 


if  you  think  he  will  outgrow  it?  He  was 
a  very  delicate  baby,  but  is  now  robust  and 
healthy. 

(2)  My  other  boy,  fourteen  months  old, 
seems  decidedly  bow-legged.  He  does  not 
walk,  and  was  not  put  upon  his  feet  till  he 
was  a  year  old ;  he  is,  and  always  has  been, 
very  healthy.  Will  you  please  advise  with 
regard  to  him? 

(3)  Baby  has  twelve  teeth,  four  of  them 
molars.  Would  you  allow  him  to  have  po- 
tato, bread  or  egg? 

,  A  Grateful  Subscriber. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

(1)  The  answer  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  deformity.  We  have  little 
faith  in  the  "outgrowing"  of  genuine 
knock-knee  after  a  child  is  three  years 
old.  So  if  the  deformity  is  sufficient 
to  justify  your  expression  regarding 
it,  we  think  that  he  would  better  have 
the  braces. 

(2)  Precisely  the  same  advice  will 
apply  to  the  second  case.  Both  the 
knock-knee  and  the  bow-legs,  if  real, 
depend  upon  rickets.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  children  suffering  from  this 
disease  are  considered  "very  healthy." 

(3)  Bread  crust  to  suck  and  chew; 
no  egg  at  present,  and  no  potato  for  a 
long  time  for  a  child  whose  bones 
show  a  tendency  to  curve. 


Regular  Crying-Spells. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  so  much  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment, I  again  appeal  to  you  for  advice. 

My  little  boy,  nearly  seven  weeks  old, 
looks  well  and  weighs  about  1034  pounds. 
He  is  nursed  four  times  and  takes  one  cow's 
milk  diluted  with  barley  water  three  times, 
making  seven  meals  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  He  sleeps  well  at  night,  awaking 
but  once  for  his  three-o'clock  meal.  What 
I  cannot  understand  is  that  he  has  regularly 
every  day  two  crying-spells,  one  after  his 
seven-o'clock  and  the  other  after  his  four- 
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o'clock  meal.  At  both  of  these  hours  he 
takes  the  bottle,  but  as  he  also  takes  cow's 
milk  at  10  p.m.,  and  goes  to  sleep  soundly 
afterwards,  I  cannot  attribute  the  crying  to 
that  food.  He  very  often  frets  and  cries 
from  his  four-o'clock  meal  until  seven- 
o'clock,  when  I  nurse  him.  I  have  tried 
warming  his  hands  and  feet  or  giving  him 
hot  water,  to  no  avail.  What  can  be  the 
cause?  I  have  thought  that  the  milk  might 
flow  too  quickly  through  the  holes  in  the 
rubber  nipples,  but  why  should  he  then  not 
feel  uncomfortable  after  one  of  the  meals, 
that  of  10  p.m.  ?  Am  I  right  in  giving  him 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  milk  to  two  of  bar- 
ley water  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lime 
water  to  make  the  three  and  a  half  ounces 
suggested  by  Babyhood  for  infants  of  his 
age? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  milk  and  to  be  sure  that  bar- 
ley water  is  better  than  oatmeal,  for  my 
baby  is  constipated.  Our  physician  recom- 
mended the  one  cow's  milk. 

I  have  used  the  Gertrude  suit,  and  each 
day  I  am  more  delighted  with  it. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

Waukcgan,  III. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  baby  es- 
capes discomfort  at  10  p.m.  from 
food  which  seems  to  disagree  at  4  and 
7  p.m.  A  possible  cause  may  be  that 
he  is  weary  in  the  afternoon,  and  rest- 
ed by  the  evening's  sleep  he  is  better 
able  to  digest  the  food.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  some  other  cause 
than  the  food  is  operative.  The  best 
way  to  determine  this  would  be  to 
change  for  a  while  the  hours  of  feed- 
ing, giving  the  breast  instead.  If  the 
crying  spells  also  changed  it  would  be 
fair  to  consider  the  food  as  the  cause. 

The  proportions  in  your  mixtures 
seem  about  right.  For  some  months 
you  need  increase  the  proportion  of 
milk  but  slowly — increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  diminishing  the  frequency 


proportionately,  the  table  you  refer  to 
being  a  safe  guide  for  these  matters. 
If  the  baby  is  constipated,  the  oatmeal 
will  probably  be  preferable  for  him  to 
the  barley  water. 


The  Dangers  of  "Trotting." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  you  cpn- 
sider  violent  and  continued  "trotting"  pr 
jolting  injurious  to  a  baby  or  not,  and  if  so, 
in  what  the  injury  may  consist? 

Troy,  N.  Y.  A.  B.  B. 

Of  course,  as  every  one  knows, 
myriads  of  children  have  survived  an 
amount  of  trotting  that  one  would  sup- 
pose would  have  churned  all  their  food 
into  butter.  The  chief  risks,  physi- 
cally, are  the  producing  of  disordered 
digestions,  throwing  up  of  food  and  a 
restlessness  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  the  result  in  young  or  old  of 
want  of  proper  quiet.  Aside  from  act- 
ual bodily  injury  to  the  child,  it  is  a 
stupid  habit  which  renders  the  child  to 
depend  upon  this  form  of  amusement, 
and  makes  him  unwilling  to  go  to  sleep 
in  any  natural  way. 


Lime  Water;  Condensed  Milk;  The  Possible 
Causes  of  Wakefulness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  seven-months  baby  has  been  brought 
up  on  condensed  milk,  and  is  as  healthy  a 
looking  child  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  I 
am  often  advised  to  use  lime-water  as  "an 
aid  in  forming  teeth."  As  she  very  seldom 
vomits,  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary. 

(1)  Would  you  advise  me  to  use  it,  and 
would  it  be  any  help  in  that  particular? 
She  has  no  teeth  yet: 

(2)  Later,  in  preparing  additional  food, 
such  as  rice  or  oatmeal,  shall  I  use  con- 
densed milk  also? 
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(3)  What  can  make  her  so  restless  at 
night.?  If  Babyhood  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject,  we  will  be  deeply  grateful. 

(4)  What  makes  a  child  sob  in  her  sleep 
when  she  has  not  been  crying?  My  baby 
will  go  to  bed  as  happy  as  can  be,  and  wake 
up  sobbing  an  hour  after. 

Winchester,  Va.  L.  G.  L. 

(1)  The  lime  is  useful  not  as  hav- 
ing any  special  and  specific  action 
toward  tooth  formation,  but  because  it 
gives  to  most  cow's  milk  mixtures  the 
desired  alkalinity.  Condensed  milk  is 
generally  less  acid  than  fresh  milk  as 
sold  in  towns,  and  the  alkali  is  less 
necessary  in  it. 

(2)  Condensed  milk  has,  if  used 
with  cereals,  the  same  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  it  has,  if  used  with 
water  alone ;  and 

(3)  There  are  so  many  things  that 
may  cause  restlessness  that  we  cannot 
give  a  decided  opinion.  Several  times 
in  recent  numbers  we  have  mentioned 
some.  Often  in  practice  the  cause  is 
overlooked  until  the  physician  becomes 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  that  par- 
ticular nursery ;  and  also  often  even 
then  he  is  in  doubt.  But  in  your  case 
the  most  probable  cause  is  faulty  di- 
gestion. And  (4)  we  fancy  the  sob  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  same,  analo- 
gous to  the  hiccough  of  a  waking 
baby. 


Obstinate  Hoarseness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  causes  me  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  by  his  almost  constant  hoarseness. 
I  notive  it  every  little  while,  and  four  or 
five  times  within  the  past  three  months  he 
has  been  so  very  hoarse  that  I  have  been 
afraid  he  was  going  to  have  croup.  Each 
time  he  was  all  right  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
leaving  me  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause. 


He  may  have  taken  a  little  cold,  but  there 
were  no  other  signs  of  it.  He  was  born 
last  December,  and  got  through  our  severe 
winter  without  any  trouble  whatever.  "The 
first  hoarseness  was  in  May,  when  I  took 
a  severe  cold  and  almost  lost  my  voice,  lie 
"nursed"  this,  but  got  over  it  when  I  did, 
and  as  I  have  had  no  further  trouble,  I 
don't  suppose  it  could  have  harmed  him  in 
any  way.  In  July  I  began  to  put  him  down 
in  his  bed  when  nap  or  bed-time  came  and 
leave  him  to  go  to  sleep  by  himself.  The 
poor  little  fellow 'cried  dreadfully  for  days, 
and,  I  thought  quite  naturally,  cried  himself 
very  hoarse.  I  have  sometimes  been  afraid 
he  strained  his  throat  in  some  way  then. 
It  has  been  suggested,  'nasmuch  as  the 
night-air  is  very  damp  here,  that  I  admit  it 
too  freely  to  our  sleeping-room.  The  baby's 
bed  is  not  near  the  window  nor  in  any 
draft. 

(1)  Is  it  true  that  teething  may  cause 
such  hoarseness?  He  has  six  teeth  and  is 
busy  with  the  next. 

(2)  What  does  Babyhood  think  the  cause 
in  this  case? 

(3)  Does  it  look  as  if  he  were  destined 
to  be  "a  croupy  baby?" 

,  (4)  What  are  the  best  remedies  for  a 
mother  to  keep  on  hand  in  case  of  sudden 
attack  ? 

(5)  Shall  I  try  to  take  him  out  every 
day  this  winter  when  the  weather  is  not 
actually  bad  ? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  F. 

(1)  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of 
teething  some  children  are  ill,  and 
among  these  some  have  catarrhal  trou- 
bles of  the  bowels,  bronchical  tubes  or 
throat.  It  requires  a  predisposition  in 
our  judgment  for  teething  to  cause  any 
mischief. 

(2)  Probably  a  sensitiveness  of  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
easily  irritated  from  any  cause.  Look 
well  to  the  general  nutrition  as  a  cure, 
especially  is  he  is  a  sweating  baby. 

(3)  Possibly,  but  not  necessarily. 
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Remember  also  that  the  common 
croup,  while  startling  in  its  sound,  is 
ordinarily  not  dangerous. 

(4)  Cold  sponging  about  the  neck 
and  chest  with  quick  drying  we  think 
a  preventive  in  that  it  renders  the 
skin  less  sensitive  to  chilling. 

For  any  attack  of  catarrhal  croup 
the  best  simple  remedies  are,  we  think : 
(a)  Heat,  which  may  be  applied  by 
giving  a  drink  of  milk  as  hot  as  can  be 
taken ;  applying  to  the  throat  a  sponge 
or  cloth  squeezed  or  wrung  out  of 
water  as  hot  as  an  infant's  skin  will 
bear,  (b)  Emetics,  of  which  syrup  of 
ipecac  is  as  safe  as  any.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  may  be  given  and  repeated  in  half 
an  hour  if  necessary,  (c)  A  croup 
kettle  or  any  contrivance  to  make 
steam  is  of  service  if  the  attack  is  pro- 
longed. The  household  tea  kettle  or  a, 
sterilizer  can  be  used  in  the  bedroom 
on  a  gas  or  oil  stove. 

(5)  Probably,  yes;  putting  days  of 
violent  wind  or  dust  into  the  category 
as  actually  bad. 


Changing  the  Diet  for  a  Child  of  Feeble 
Digestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i)  My  baby  is  just  a  year  old  and  I  am 
preparing  to  wean  him.  I  nurse  him  and 
feed  him  now  one  meal  a  day  of  boiled  milk 
and  some  patent  barley,  in  proportions  of 
.one-third  milk  to  two-thirds  barley  water. 
He  weighs  21  pounds  and  has  gained  very 
slowly  and  has  not  a  good  color,  getting 
blue  around  the  mouth  and  eyes  when 
slightly  fatigued  or  indisposed.  His  diges- 
tion has  always  been  poor  and  we  have  to 
be  very  careful.  The  patent  barley  food 
seems  to  agree  with  him.  How  soon  shall 
I  increase  the  proportion  of  milk  and  feed 
him  more  frequently  in  place  of  nursing? 

South  Haven,  Mich.    New  Subscriber. 


(1)  You  can  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  now;  as  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  very  diluted  food  it  will 
probably  be  better  to  increase  gradu- 
ally until  you  see  how  it  is  borne  and 
if  the  casein  is  well  digested.  If  it  is 
not,  curds  will  appear  in  the  stools. 
Say,  give  half  milk  for  a  week,  then 
two-thirds  and  then  perhaps  a  little 
more.  The  barley  water  is  useful  and 
may  be  continued  in  some  proportion 
for  some  time  yet.  For  a  child  of  fee- 
ble digestion  the  varying  of  diet  should 
be  very  cautiously  done. 


Preparing  Absorbent  Cotton. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  ordinary  cot- 
ton batting  absorbent?  I  know  that  I  can 
buy  it  prepared,  but  in  the  quantity  I  want 
think  it  will  cost  less  to  prepare  it  myself. 

Reedsburg,  Wis.  G.  C. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  prepare  it 
more  cheaply  than  you  can  buy  it  and 
have  it  really  good.  The  process  is,  as 
we  believe — never  having  seen  it  done 
— essentially  the  removal  of  the  grease 
by  alkaline  solutions,  boiling  or  other- 
wise. To  have  it  nice  requires  a  great 
deal  of  manipulating,  which  is  done, 
we  think,  by  machinery.  The  wood- 
wool may  be  cheaper  if  only  an  ab- 
sorbent is  required* 


Clammy  Hands;  Thumb-Sucking;  When  to 
Commence  Mixed  Feeding;  Proper  In- 
tervals of  Nursing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  just  three  months  old,  and 
is  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  never  having 
had  much  colic  and  deriving  all  nourishment 
from  the  breast.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions : 
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(1)  Why  should  he  have  clammy  hands 
and  feet? 

(2)  Is  there  any  way  to  break  so  young 
a  babe  of  thumb-sucking?  If  not  now,  how 
soon  can  I  commence  and  what  shall  I  do? 

(3)  How  many  movements  of  the  bowels 
a  day  are  considered  proper  and  healthful 
at  this  age? 

(4)  How  long  should  a  mother  with 
quantities  of  good  milk  nurse  a  baby  with- 
out giving  other  food  in  connection  with 
the  nursing? 

(5)  I  have  been  told  if  the  child  nurses 
until  he  is  too  old  he  will  not  take  other 
food;  is  this  so? 

(6)  I  have  been  nursing  my  boy  every 
three  hours;  is  this  too  often?  If  so,  how 
often  should  he  be  nursed?  R.  B. 

Chicago,  III 

(1)  This  cannot  be  definitely  an- 
swered. It  probably  depends  upon 
some  peculiarity  of  circulation.  Some 
persons  have  it  throughout  life. 

(2)  Only  by  actually  preventing  his 
putting  his  thumb  in  the  mouth  or  by 
taking  it  out  if  he  puts  it  in.  But  if 
he  really  has  a  habit  of  doing  so,  noth- 
ing short  of  confining  the  hand  will,  at 
his  age,  break  it  up,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle. 

(3)  About  three. 

(4)  Provided  she  continues  to  have 
"quantities  of  good  milk"  she  need  not 
feed  until  she  meditates  weaning,  say 
ten  to  twelve  months.  But  she  should 
be  sure  of  the  proviso.  At  an  earlier 
age  and  even  now  it  is  judicious  to 
teach  the  child  to  drink  water  from  a 
cup,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
feeding. 

(5)  No;  but  children  who  are  un- 
willing to  change  are  often  allowed  to 
nurse  too  long. 

(6)  No.  The  interval  of  three 
hours  will  do  for  some  months  yet 


during  the  daytime.  Xight  nursing 
can  be  diminished  soon. 


The  Beginning  of  Rickets;  Discarding  the 
Bellyband;  Jumping  the  Baby;  Sleep- 
ing with  Open  Mouth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy,  seven  months  old,  weighs 
23  pounds,  has  two  teeth,  and  is  29  inches 
long.  He  is  fed  cdw's  milk,  diluted  one- 
third  with  bran  water,  every  three  hours 
during  the  day,  none  at  night.  He  is  large, 
fat  and  unusually  good-natured,  but  has  al- 
ways had  persistent  constipation,  requiring 
an  enema  every  morning;  he  takes  cold 
easily,  his  head  perspires  freely  and  his 
flesh  is  soft.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me — 

(1)  If  fatness  combined  with  constipation 
is  the  beginning  of  rickets,  what  symptoms 
should  be  considered  evidence  of  its  exist-  , 
ence  ? 

(2)  At  what  age  should  a  baby  cease 
wetting  the  bed  at  night?  I  am  compelled 
to  change  my  baby  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  night,  if  I  keep  his  clothing  and  the 
bed-clothing  dry. 

(3)  Would   you  advise  taking  off  the 
"belly-band"  at  his  age? 

(4)  Can  I  safely  put  my  baby  in  a  baby 
jumper,  which  is  hung  so  that  Baby's  toes 
touch  the  floor  just  enough  to  enable  him 
to  spring  slightly.  My  baby  wishes  to  sit 
alone  on  my  lap,  and  enjoy  an  occasional 
"ride"  on  his  papa's  foot.  Could  thus  sit- 
ting unsupported  weaken  his  back  now? 

(5)  I  read  that  a  baby  should  not  sleep 
with  its  mouth  open.  How  can  this  habit 
he  cured?  B.  F.  A. 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

(1)  The  symptoms  of  "the  begin- 
ning of  rickets"  are  those  of  rickets 
already  begun.  Fatness,  constipation 
and  a  sweating  head  are  generally 
considered  evidences  of  a  mild  degree 
of  the  disease.  Many  children  pass 
through  the  stage  without  going  fur- 
ther. 
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(2)  This  is  not  a  question  of  age, 
but  of  habit.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  night  feeding  he  is  allowed ;  pos- 
sibly he  gets  more  liquid  at  night  than 
he  should.  At  his  age,  he  should  go 
without  feeding  from  10  p.m.  till 
early  morning. 

(3)  The  belly-band,  as  a  support, 
we  never  advocate  after  the  navel  is 
healed.  A  loose  band  as  clothing  to 
protect  the  bowels  from  chill,  we  like 
for  a  long  time — a  couple  of  years, 
perhaps. 

(4)  We  do  not  like  either  amuse- 
ment for  young  children,  especially 
for  a  child  of  the  peculiarities  you  de- 
scribe. 

(5)  The  habit  is  due  to  obstruction 
in  the  nasal  passage  behind  the  mouth, 
— probably  due  to  the  peculiarity  of 
taking  cold  easily,  which  you  have 
mentioned.  Whatever  cures  the  ca- 
tarrhal tendency  or  growth  in  the 
nasal  passage,  if  there  be  one,  will  cure 
the  habit. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

5\  A.,  Lexington,  Ky. — It  is  not 
probable  that  the  amount  of  tea  would 
have  much  effect.  We  cannot  defi- 
nitely say,  as  the  tea,  "as  it  appears 
in  an  ordinary  grown-up  person's 
cup,"  is  a  mixture  of  most  variable 
strength.  One  person  may  take  it 
five  or  six  times  as  strong  as  his 
neighbor.  Further,  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  tea  vary  very  much, 
and  moreover  the  susceptibility  of 
different  persons  is  very  different, 
and  to  some  the  injurious  effects 
seem  to  be  cumulative.  Let  us  as- 
sume, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 


the  tea  as  mixed  is,  as  such,  harmless. 
What  is  accomplished?  You  have 
made  the  children  acquainted  with  a 
stimulant  which  they  would  better 
not  know  before  adult  life  (and  the 
writer  likes  a  good  cup  of  tea  as  well 
as  anyone),  and  you  have  let  them 
understand  that  by  persistence  they 
may  have  at  table  something  which 
one  parent  at  least  thinks  is  not  good 
for  them.  Better,  we  think,  let  the 
mother  have  her  own  way,  even  if 
you  can  demonstrate  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  she  is  needlessly 
careful. 

A.  N.,  Muncie,  Ind. — "Junket"  is 
simply  the  same  as  the  "rennet  cus- 
tard," or  "slip  custard,"  made  by 
curdling  milk  with  fresh  rennet,  "li- 
quid rennet,"  or  any  of  the  pepsin 
preparations  and  slightly  sweetening 
and  favoring  it. 

F.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. — The  trouble  is 
not  "naughtiness."  It  is  a  habit,  and 
a  habit  always  heard  to  break  up. 
Little  children  have  rarely  the  moral 
sense  to  be  appealed  to,  and  it  will  re- 
quire persistent  effort  on  your  part, 
but  if  the  child  has  average  mental 
endowments  you  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed. Don't  take  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  his  future. 

F.  A.,  Lansing,  Mich. — As  to  the 
various  proprietary  articles  of  diet 
you  mention,  we  can  only  say  this : 
the  test  is  experience  with  each  one 
for  your  particular  child.  A  priori 
one  would  say  that  the  flatulence 
would  be  less  with  the  less  starchy 
foods,  and  this  is  the  theoretical  ad- 
vantage of  the  foods  claiming  to  have 
relatively  less  starch.  But  you  say 
that  rice,  which  is  more  than  three- 
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fourths  starch,  is  the  only  cereal 
which  never  disagrees. 

L.  D.,  Jo  pi  in,  Mo. — The  lime  water 
serves  to  correct  the  acid  reaction 
which  nearly  always  exists  in  milk  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer.  This 
is  true  whether  the  milk  be  sterilized 
or  not.  The  lime  water  may  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  he  takes  a  bottle. 

P.  R.,  Hanover,  Pa. — Projecting 
shoulder  blades  so  usually  depend 
upon  one  cause  that  the  rest  may  be 
disregarded  with  probable  safety  in 
answering  your  question.  This  general 
cause  is  the  rotary  curvature  of  the 
spine.  The  projecting  shoulder 
blade,  the  high  shoulder,  the  promi- 
nent Hip,  and  various  other  symp- 
toms, are  often  observed  by  parents 
without  their  really  noticing  the  un- 
derlying twist  which  causes  all  of 
them.  What  weakness  or  defect  lies 
behind  this  twist  must  first  be  care- 
fully hunted  for.  We  may  mention 
only  two  or  three.  It  may  be  a 
shorter  limb  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  in  which  case  the  correction  of 
the  discrepancy  by  different  thickness 
of  the  shoe  soles  goes  far  to  correct 
the  trouble.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
knock-knee,  which,  by  making  the 
one  knee  go  in  front  of  the  other, 
bends  the  forward  one  and  produces 
practically  a  short  leg. 

G.,  Derby,  Conn. — The  figs  would 
probably  be  harmless.  A  good  deal 
less  trouble  will  be  experienced, 
moreover,  after  solid  food  can  be  taken 
by  the  child. 

W.,  Great  Bend,  Kan. — The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  child.  Such  frequent 
waking    betokens    some  departure 


from  health.  "Spoiling"  would 
doubtless  make  him  expect  to  be  taken 
up  when  he  waked,  but  it  would  not 
make  him  wake.  If  the  cause  of 
this  trouble  is  found  the  next  thing 
would  be  to  remove  it  if  possible. 
Look  to  his  digestion. 

C.j  Fort  Madison,  la. — A  child  of 
ten  weeks  old  should  have  food  not 
oftener  than  every  three  hours  by 
day  and  less  often  by  night.  Your 
baby  gets  food  (breast  or  artificial) 
about  eleven  times  in  twenty- four 
hours.  You  say  his  food,  when  given, 
is  three-quarters  cow's  milk.  It  would 
be  indeed  strange  if  he  did  not  pass 
curds.  We  do  not  know  that  we  ever 
saw  a  child  of  ten  weeks  that  could 
digest  a  mixture  that  contained  more 
than  half  cow's  milk,  and  more  com- 
monly a  still  further  dilution  is  neces- 
sary. The  cure  would  be  a  proper 
dilution  of  the  cow's  milk  or  the  use 
of  a  suitable  mixture  of  cream,  milk 
and  water,  as  we  have  so  often  recom- 
mended. 

R.,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. — A  relative- 
ly cool  bath  in  the  morning  is  a  guard 
against  catching  cold  in  the  day,  but 
we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  so  important 
that  it  should  be  made  to  inconvenience 
the  mother. 

P.  T.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Some  of 
the  foods  sometimes  need  more  cook- 
ing than  one  would  suppose  from  the 
label — why,  we  don't  know — proba- 
bly because  cooks,  as  well  as  ta~stes, 
differ.  For  children  see  that  any 
food  is  well  cooked.  We  cannot  tell 
you  which  will  best  agree  with  your 
child,  all  are  liked  by  some  children. 
All,  we  think,  are  wholesome  and  you 
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can  make  experiments  as  to  his  taste. 
At  his  age  meats  are  usually  not  de- 
sirable ;  a  bone  to  gnaw,  an  occasional 
fresh  egg  and  broths,  will  t>e  enough 
during  warm  weather. 

N.  P.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  you  the  nature  of  a  condi- 
tion which  we  cannot  see,  and  which 
you  very  imperfectly  describe,  but  as 
your  physician  who  has  seen  it,  ex- 
presses a  definite  opinion,  which  is  a 
reasonable  one,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  correctness. 

F.  C.s  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The 
amount  of  sleep  is  somewhat  scant,  not 
averaging  apparently  more  than  12 
hours  per  diem  (perhaps  less,  as  the 
account  is  rather  inexact),  but  its  ir- 
regularity is  more  striking.  We  can- 
not, in  all  you  say,  note  anything 
which  shows  the  cause  of  the  wake- 
fulness, which  seems  to  have  been 
present  practically  from  birth.  The 
molars  may  now  be  coming,  but  you 
do  not  say  that  the  wakefulness  is 
more  marked  recently.  He  is  not 
overfed,  but  as  he  is  apparently  per- 
fectly well,  is  fat  and  very  good  na- 
tured  and  happy,  and,  except  as  re- 
gards teething,  seems  to  be  as  for- 
ward as  the  average  child,  we  must 
assume  that  as  to  both  food  and  sleep 
he  gets  all  he  needs. 

L.,  Corvallis,  Ore. — We  think  that 
when  the  digestive  power  is  impaired 
by  illness,  the  food  in  question  is 
likely  to  cause  flatulence.  We  think 
you  would  better  have  the  little  fellow 
looked  after  for  a  time  until  a  food  is 
found  which  will  suit  him.  When  a 
child  is  "taken  ill  with  vomiting," 
there  is  no  "best  thing"  to  give,  be- 


cause the  vomiting  may  arise  from  so 
many  causes.  The  lime  water  may  be 
safely  given  to  such  a  child  at  any 
time,  but  its  success  will  be  chiefly 
when  the  stomach  secretion  or  the 
food  is  unduly  acid. 

P.  O.,  Grafton,  W.  Fa.— A  child 
at  fifteen  months  rarely  takes  more 
than  twelve  ounces,  especially  if  the 
milk  is  undiluted,  and  we  think  it 
quite  enough  if  she  has  five  meals. 
The  total  of  sixty  ounces  is  but  little 
short  of  two  quarts,  probably  as  much 
as  she  took  when  on  four  larger 
meals.  The  present  plan  we  think 
the  better,  large  meals  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  stomach  distension. 

T.j  Frankfort,  Mich. — The  points 
that  are  made  out  are  that  the  child's 
weight,  and  teething  development  are 
about  the  average,  that  she  is  not 
thought  robust  and  is  very  susceptible 
to  catarrhal  inflammations  (colds)  ; 
that  she  is  active  or  restless  by  day, 
and  a  poor  sleeper  by  night.  The 
points  which  are  not  made  out  are 
those  which  would  be  useful  in  ex- 
plaining or  inferring  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances.  Some  of  these  are  the 
following:  Are  there  evidences  of  ir- 
ritation from  more  teeth  coming?  Fre- 
quently this  irritation  stops  short  of 
pain,  but  expresses  itself  in  excita- 
bility and  the  disturbed  sleep.  It  is 
not  clear  to  us,  however,  whether  the 
disturbed  sleep  is  of  long  duration  or, 
as  we  infer,  rather  recent.  Another 
possible  cause  of  the  excitability  may 
be  discomfort  or  pain  in  the  ear  aris- 
ing from  the  catarrhal  sore  throats. 

LI.,  Guthrie,  Okla. — Parents  are  of- 
ten given  needless  anxiety  by  observ- 
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ing-  that  a  child  who  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  a  severe  illness  ut- 
ters not  a  word,  and  they  fear  that  it 
may  be  permanently  mute.  The  fears 
are  quite  groundless,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hasten  the  child  in 
recovering  its  function  of  speech  be- 
fore it  does  the  other  functions  of  the 
body,  otherwise  than  in  looking  out 
for  the  general  nutrition  and  seeing 
that  this  is  brought  back  to  its  normal 
state  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may 
well  accept  your  physician's  comfort- 
ing assurance. 

L.,  Frederick,  Md. — You  are  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  why  alkalies 
in  milk  are  used.  They  are,  both 
lime  water  and  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
used  with  reference  to  changes  which 
are  anticipated  after  the  milk  has 
reached  the  stomach,  and  they  are  also 
useful  to  correct  the  greater  acidity 
of  reaction  that  naturally  exists  in 
cow's  milk  as  compared  with  human 
milk. 

W .,  Gallatin,  Tex. — The  plain  con- 
ical, pure  gum  nipple,  that  has  no  con- 
strictions in  it,  and  can  be  easily 
turned  inside  out  for  cleaning,  is  the 
best.  Nipples  should  be  scrubbed 
clean  like  the  bottles,  and  when  not  in 
use,  kept  in  a  glass  of  water,  to  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  borax  has  been  added. 

W.  A.,  South  Amboy,  N.  /.—"An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  The  tendency  to  take  a 
cold  easily  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
possible  when  taken  are  one  and  the 
same  constitutional  peculiarity.  But 
by  good  hygiene  as  to  food,  dress, 
and  especially  not  too  high  tempera- 
ture of  air  and  baths,  besides  every 
other  detail  that  keeps  up  good  health, 


a  good  deal  can  be  done.  The  preven- 
tion of  undue  perspiration  by  over- 
heating of  rooms  or  by  over  exercise 
is  especially  desirable  and  if  the  chil- 
dren be  heated  by  chance  their  chill- 
ing must  be  especially  avoided.  If 
their  stomachs  will  bear  it,  the  use  of 
codliver  oil  all  winter  will  probably 
benefit  them  and  save  you  a  good  deal 
of  trouble. 

P.  T.,  Richmond,  Va. — There  is  no 
need  to  introduce  new  food  at  present, 
but  plain  broths,  for  example  mutton, 
chicken  or  beef  with  barley  or  rice, 
are  permissible.  Solid  foods  should 
be  delayed  until  he  gets  his  first 
molars  (chewing  teeth).  The  con- 
stipation is  so  slight  that  we  should 
give  no  medicine  for  it.  More  fat 
(cream)  in  his  milk  will  probably  re- 
lieve it.  When  he  is  old  enough  to 
eat  more  bulky  foods  it  will  probably 
disappear.  Butter  freely  given  on 
bread  will  have  a  similar  effect  to  that 
of  cream.  He  may  eat  with  a  spoon 
whenever  you  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  him. 

B.  L.,  New  York  City. — Your  child 
was  a  year  old  in  September  and  had 
been  fed  on  condensed  milk  and  some 
bread  crusts  and  crackers  up  to  the 
time  of  your  writing.  His  strength 
and  development  seem  from  your  de- 
scription to  be  good  enough.  He  can 
probably  now  take  fresh  milk. 
Whether  he  can  make  the  immediate 
change  to  undiluted  fresh  milk  we  are 
not  entirely  sure,  but  we  think  he  can. 
He  may  have  oatmeal  porridge  if 
thoroughly  cooked  and  not  too  coarse. 
Begin  with  one  teaspoonful.  Let  it 
be  eaten  with  salt  and  milk. 
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M.  H.,  South  Portland,  Me.— We 
can  only  give  you  general  rules  as  to 
the  conditions  of  successful  nursing. 
Obviously  the  mother's  appetite,  di- 
gestion and  health  should  be  good. 
This  is  the  necessary  condition  of  suc- 
cessful lactation.  Mothers  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  their  infants  are 
usually  anxious  to  wet-nurse  them, 
even  when  their  own  health  is  poor 
and  their  milk  is  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties;  and  it  is  often  an  import- 
ant duty  to  decide  whether  they  have 
the  necessary  health  and  strength  for 
this  purpose.  Ordinarily  during  an 
acute  disease  of  the  mother,  if  it  be 
non-infectious,  attended  by  little  suf- 
fering and  by  only  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion of  strength,  she  may  continue  to 
suckle  her  infant,  but  probably  it  will 
require  other  food  in  addition.  But 
if  the  mother  have  a  severe  acute  dis~ 
ease,  painful  or  dangerous,  or  if  it 
be  infectious,  like  erysipelas,  the  in- 
fant should  be  taken  from  the  breast 
during  its  continuance  and  bottle- 
fed,  entrusted  to  a  wet-nurse,  or 
weaned. 

B.  R.,  Cincinnati,  O. — If  his  four 
bottles  of  milk  and  the  solid  food  are 
properly  distributed,  they  will  make  a 
good  enough  dietary.  Take  this  as  a 
suggestion:  Breakfast  (7  to  8  a.  m.), 
milk  with  a  cereal  or  bread  and  but- 
ter; luncheon,  about  11  a.  m.,  milk; 
dinner,  1  to  2  p.  m.,  of  the  solid  food 
spoken  of  (if  meat  is  given,  omit 
milk)  ;  5  p.  m.,  supper,  bread  and  but- 
ter, or  cracked  wheat  as  a  change.  If 
he  goes  to  bed  promptly,  this  will  be 
enough;  if  he  is  kept  awake  till  7  or 
later,  let  him  have  a  small  drink  of 
milk  at  the.  last  moment. 


6\  S.,  Brunswick,  Ga. — The  best 
disinfectants  are  thorough  washings 
and  cleanings,  and  the  free  and  pro- 
longed exposure  to  out-door  air.  Cases 
of  croup  will  occur  from  time  to  time 
even  in  your  climate  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, but  fewer  would  exist  if  par- 
ents were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
from  contagion,  and  consequently  more 
energetic  in  the  practice  of  precaution. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  specifi- 
cally that  in  case  one  child  in  a  fam- 
ily of  children  be  taken  sick  with  true 
croup  the  others  should  be  completely 
isolated  from  it,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  same  dwell- 
ing. 

M.  D.,  Covington,  Ind. — She  prob- 
ably cries  from  some  discomfort.  This 
may  be  a  pain  in  the  gums,  in  the 
bowels  from  wind,  the  bite  of  a  flea, 
mosquito  or  some  other  insect,  or 
from  a  multitude  of  causes.  Just 
what  it  is  you  will  have  to  find  out 
yourself  by  watching. 

V.  A.,  Denver,  Col. — The  disad- 
vantage of  postponing  vaccination 
(aside  from  the  special  risk  of  infec- 
tion taken,  which  is  diminished  just 
in  proportion  as  your  neighbors  live 
up  to  their  duty  in  this  matter)  is 
chiefly  this:  The  older  the  child  the 
more  active  it  is,  and  the  more  likely 
to  injure  and  irritate  the  point  of  vac- 
cination and  to  infect  it  with  some 
other  matter  (from  finger  nails  or 
elsewhere),  and  so  change  a  perfectly 
harmless  affair  into  a  possible  serious 
one.  As  to  your  "horror,"  we  can 
say  nothing,  as  sentiments  cannot  be 
argued  about. 

T.,  Greenville,  S.  C. — Have  you 
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tried  junket?  This  is  a  means  of 
giving  quite  a  little  milk  in  disguise. 
Vary  your  custards — boiled  and  baked 
Try  zwieback  as  a  form  of  bread,  and 
very  likely  in  the  cooler  weather  she 
will  be  less  resistant  against  taking 
broths,  meats,  etc. 

O.j  Harrisburg,  Pa. — It  does  not 


follow  that  because  plumbing  is  found 
to  be  leaky  that  it  was  originally  bad. 
Changes  are  often  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  original  plan  and  without 
provision  for  the  strain  which  the  new 
conditions  will  cause.  The  fault  then 
lies  with  the  person  making  the 
changes,  not  the  original  plumber. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Speaking  Out  in  Meeting. 
As  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  my 
thanks  to  Babyhood,  my  husband, 
who  is  holding  the  baby,  says :  "What- 
ever you  do.  Mary,  don't  gush.  Just 
state  in  a  dignified  manner  what  you 
have  in  your  mind.  Editors  hate  slop- 
over  matters."  This  is  probably  sound 
advice,  and  I  will  do  my  best.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  hus- 
band of  mine  had  spent  every  hour  of 
all  the  days  for  two  months  or  more 
with  a  suffering  infant,  which  no  med- 
ical skill  and  no  nursing  could  perma- 
nently relieve,  and  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den some  wise  soul  had  in  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  put  an  end  to  the  agony 
and  the  anxiety,  he  would  have 
thought  less  of  "slopping  over"  and 
more  of  gratitude.  These  are  the 
facts : 

Our  baby,  now  eight  months  old, 
has  suffered  ever  since  its  birth  from 
constipation,  and  so  seriously  that  con- 


vulsions have  frequently  resulted  from 
the  condition.  The  letter  from  a 
Brooklyn  physician  in  regard  to  un- 
medicated  glycerine  suppositories,  in- 
duced me  to  send  for  them  at  once. 
The  result  was  magical :  now  we  have 
a  well  baby  instead  of  a  sick  and  dying 
one.  My  cousin  in  Stamford  has  had 
almost  the  same  experience  with  those 
suppositories,  though  her  little  one 
was  not  so  extremely  ill  as  ours. 

Words  fail  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  Babyhood's  work  in  this  matter, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  many  more 
mothers  are  in  the  same  condition  of 
gratitude.  F.  N. 


Employer  and  Nurse  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Neither. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
nurse  girl  problem  as  discussed  in 
Babyhood.  My  interest,  however,  is 
that  of  an  outsider,  as  I  never  have 
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employed  a  nurse  girl  and  am  not 
looking  forward  to  such  a  step.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  one 
viewing  the  situation  from  the  outside 
may  see  some  phase  of  the  question 
not  seen  by  those  engaged  in  the  fray. 
This  is  my  apology  for  presenting  the 
thoughts  which  follow. 

When  I  read  in  a  recent  letter  these 
words : 

"The  ideal  nurse  for  children  will  be  a 
person  of  vigorous  health,  buoyant  and  op- 
timistic, and  yet  even  in  temperament. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  she  will  be 
imbued  with  the  ideas  found  in  such  books 
as  Harriet  Martineau's  Household  Educa- 
tion, Spencer's  Education  and  Rosseau's 
Emile.  She  will  have  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  the  Froebel  System,  and  will  have 
acquired  correct  ideas  of  diet,  baths,  venti- 
lation and  all  matters  pertaining  to  hygiene 
during  babyhood." 

and  what  followed,  I  laid  my  maga- 
zine down  with  a  sigh.  How  helpful 
to  me  personally  would  have  been  an 
education  which  would  have  brought 
about  these  results ;  and  then  as  I 
paused  to  think  over  the  mothers  of 
my  acquaintance  I  failed  to  find  one 
who  would  come  up  to  this  standard 
of  an  ideal  nurse,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
should  this  nurse  be  found  her  place 
would,  under  the  present  order  of 
things,  be  that  of  an  instructor  rather 
than  that  of  a  servant. 

There  seemed  to  me  at  second 
thought  a  pathetic  humor  about  it,  too, 
that  so  many  writers  in  Babyhood, 
that  pioneer  of  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  babies,  should  spend  so 
much  time  and  space  in  deploring  the 
ignorance  of  nurse  girls  and  devising 
means  for  the  remedy,  when  the 
mother  so  much  needs  educating  her- 
self. This  is  a  matter,  however,  easily 


accounted  -for.  It  is  the  intelligent 
mother,  let  us  hope,  who  pleads  for 
the  intelligent  helper,  and  Babyhood 
as  a  whole  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
educating  the  mothers. 

But  my  thought  is  this :  Is  the  nurse 
girl  such  a  universal  necessity — if  so, 
why?  That  she  is  a  necessity  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  the 
sickness  of  mother,  or  other  members 
:>f  the  family,  I  freely  grant,  and  that 
she  should  be  trained  also.  But  set- 
ting aside  such  cases,  let  us  suppose 
that  no  unusual  circumstances  exist; 
is  not  the  constant  presence  of  the 
nurse,  as  such,  a  detriment  to  her 
charge,  be  she  ever  so  well  trained? 
Are  not  the  children  of  busy  mothers 
who  employ  no  nurse  more  unselfish, 
self-reliant  and  helpful  than  those 
whose  every  wish  is  anticipated  by  a 
watchful  attendant? 

To  illustrate:  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  two  children.  Both  were 
strong  and  well  from  birth  and  similar 
to  each  other  in  physical  development. 
Little  W.  learned  to  get  up  off  the 
floor  on  to  his  feet  when  about  a  year 
old.  M.  was  more  than  two  years  old 
before  he  learned  to  do  it.  He  had  had 
ao  opportunity  to  learn.  Every  time  he 
fell  his  nurse  promptly  set  him  upon 
his  feet  again.  This  in  itself  is  a  com- 
paratively trifling  matter,  but  serves 
to  illustrate  with  what  useless  labor 
the  nurse  is  employed ;  but,  more  than 
that,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much 
worse  than  useless.  A  nurse,  or 
mother  either,  unless  she  be  of  an  un- 
usually philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
and  possessing  great  self-control,  will 
unconsciously,  if  she  have  nothing  but 
the  child  with  which  to  occupy  herself, 
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do  a  hundred  things  for  it  that  it 
might  do  for  itself,  and  will  humor  it 
in  many  unnecessary  ways  until  it  be- 
comes so  dependent  upon  her  that  she 
is  kept  constantly  busy  ministering  to 
the  wants  thus  created.  In  such  a 
case,  Master  Baby,  a  very  king  indeed 
in  his  small  domain,  ruling  not  only 
.  by  love  but  by  fear  as  well,  comes  to 
regard  himself  as  the  center  of  the 
household  around  which  all  else  re- 
volves, and  proves  himself,  alas !  too 
often  a  very  tyrant. 

The  child,  on  the  contrary,  who  has 
a  busy  mother  for  his  nurse,  is  a 
democratic  member  of  the  little  world 
of  home.  Often  he  must  wait  the  con- 
venience of  others  before  his  wishes 
can  be  •  gratified.  He  learns  to  play 
his  part  by  being  helpful  and  consid- 
erate of  others.  Thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  amusement,  he  builds 
his  own  block-houses  and  invents  his 
own  plays,  getting  thereby  as  much 
more  benefit  than  the  one  who  has 
this  done  for  him  as  the  one  gets 
who  exercises  his  own  limbs  in 
walking  instead  of  seeing  some  one 
else  do  it.  In  this  way  he  becomes 
self-reliant  and  able  to  "fight  his 
own  battles."  If  he  is  later  in  life 
to  be  successful  in  any  lines  of  hu- 
man action,  sooner  or  later  these 
lessons  of  self-reliance  must  be 
learned.  Why,  then,  foster  depend- 
ence in  our  babies,  and  make  the 
battle  harder  for  them  when  outside 
the  shelter  of  home? 

"But,"  says  some  one,  "let  baby- 
hood at  least  be  happy  and  free  from 
care."  To  this  I  answer,  "Do  you 
know  how  children  delight  in  doing 
.and  achieving?"  Watch  their  glow- 


ing faces  as  they  accomplish  some- 
thing that  before  they  have  been  un- 
able to  do.  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  that 
triumph  over  difficulties  is  never 
more  sweet  than  in  babyhood,  nor 
defeat  and  disappointment  so  readi- 
ly forgotten.  When  nurse  or  mother, 
watching  the  children's  awkward 
and  apparently  futile  efforts  to  ac- 
complish something  for  which  they 
are  striving,  does  the  thing  for  them, 
she  not  only  fosters  dependence,  but 
robs  them  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
achievement.  It  is  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness. 

Have  not  our  luxuriant  homes 
and  our  style  of  living  much  to  do 
in  this  matter  of  turning  our  chil- 
dren over  to  the  care  of  the  nurse? 
There  are  costly  furnishings  and 
delicate  fabrics  to  be  guarded  from 
their  uncareful  touches.  Our  houses 
are  so  beautiful  that  these  little  ones 
cannot  be  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  house,  neither  can  the  mother, 
with  so  many  demands  upon  her 
time,  spend  her  days  in  the  nursery 
nor  follow  a  child  about  the  house 
to  guard  the  treasures  from  baby 
hands.    Alas  that  it  is  so! 

Does  not  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try show  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  who  have  been  successful  in 
business  or  as  great  leaders,  those  in 
fact  who  have  made  a  stir  in  the 
world,  are  those  who  have  come 
from  more  or  less  humble  homes? 
Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that  "high 
thinking"  goes  with  plain  living 
rather  than  with  luxurious  living? 
Shall  we  not  for  the  sake  of  our  lit- 
tle ones  aim  to  practice  plain  living 
that  we  may  favor  high  thinking 
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and  sturdy,  self-possessed,  strong 
manhood  and  womanhood? 

"But,"  says  some  one,  very  wise- 
ly, "my  duty  to  my  children  is  fu- 
ture as  well  as  present,  and  I  must 
have  some  hours  of  freedom  from 
their  care  for  recreation  and  mental 
improvement.  How  is  this  possible 
if  I  keep  no  nurse?" 

This  seems  at  first  to  be  a  difficult 
problem,  but  it  is  one  I  think  which 
is  capable  of  many  different  solu- 
tions according  to  circumstances, 
and  once  set  mother  wit  and  the 
money  otherwise  to  be  expended 
for  a  nurse  to  work  at  it  and  it  will 
be  solved.  To  my  mind  it  appears 
a  far  less  difficult  problem  than  how- 
to  find  an  educated  servant,  compe- 
tent to  direct  diet,  baths,  recrea- 
tions, etc.,  for  the  child.  These 
duties  seem  to  be  so  emphatically  to 
belong  to  the  mother,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  conscientiously 
delegated  to  a  servant.  L.  D. 


Little  George  Washington's  Virtue. 

I  find  myself  in  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  and  so  I  follow  the  com- 
mon fashion  among  mothers,  and 
come  to  Babyhood  for  advice.  My 
little  girl  is  suffering,  I  am  afraid, 
from  a  disease  which  I  must  call 
moral  hyper-sesthesia.  Her  virtuous 
instincts  are  so  strong  (whether 
owing  to  natural  gifts  or  to  my  suc- 
cessful training)  that  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  tell  her  many  of  the 
stories  that  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  children.  It  is  not  that  she 
does  not  know  that  there  is  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  but  that  she  has 


a  strong  feeling  that  wickedness  is 
wicked,  and  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
blunt  that  feeling. 

To  take  two  instances,  of  many, 
which  will  illustrate  my  meaning: 
I  began  to  tell  her  the  story  of  Puss- 
in-Boots,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
part  where  Puss  wins  honor  and 
fame  for  her  master  by  hiding  his 
clothes  and  pretending  that  they 
were  stolen,  I  suddenly  felt  that  the 
situation  was  quite  too  shocking  to 
be  put  before  her,  and  I  changed  the 
story  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a 
real  thief  who  actually  stole  the 
clothes.  It  may  be  that  grown  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  shutting  them- 
selves out  entirely  from  their  moral 
nature,  and  of  getting  artistic  pleas- 
ure, without  degradation,  from  a  de- 
moralizing tale;  but  that  is  plainly 
an  impossibility  for  children.  It  is 
well  that  children  should  know  that 
there  are  thieves  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  sometimes  go  unpunished  ; 
but  to  give  them  a  story  in  which 
the  entire  motive  is  the  successful 
issue  of  a  piece  of  clever  trickery  is 
to  do  their  plastic  little  minds  an 
undeniable  injury.  Suppose  the 
lesson  sinks  in,  and  the  child  comes 
to  his  mother  the  next  day  with  a 
tale  of  a  bad  man  who  has  stolen 
his  little  brother's  toys,  when  he  has 
himself  broken  them  up ;  on  what 
ground  can  she  possibly  make  him 
see  his  error  (supposing  her  to  be 
a  mother  who  is  not  content  with 
simple  spanking),  if  she  has  told 
him  the  story  of  Puss-in-Boots  the 
day  before  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing? 

A  child  is  an  inexorable  little  rea- 
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soner,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  demands  for  consistency 
when  we  make  use  of  the  best  wis- 
dom we  can  command.  He  cannot 
but  think  that  that  moral  principle 
is  not  a  very  deep-seated  one  which 
his  mother  applies  to  him  when  she 
punishes  him,  but  overlooks  when 
she  tells  him  a  story. 

My  other  instance,  I  fear,  will 
seem  still  more  far-fetched  to  my 
reader,  but  I  can  only  say  that  it 
seemed  very  real  to  me.  We  passed 
a  monument  to  Washington,  and  I 
reminded  my  little  girl  that  she 
knew  something  about  the  "father 
of  his  country,"  and  I  said  I  would 
tell  her  some  time  a  story  about 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  But 
when  she  asked  me  for  the  story  the 
next  day  I  found  that  I  could  not 
tell  it.  The  point  of  the  story  is 
that  a  little  boy,  when  directly  ques- 
tioned, refrained  from  telling  a  lie; 
and  the  implication  is  very  strong, 
from  the  fact  that  so  slight  a  story- 
is  attached  to  so  great  a  man,  that 
this  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  do ! 
Now  to  my  little  girl,  truth-telling 
is  the  natural  way  of  living;  she 
does  not  think,  and  I  do  not  wish 
her  to  think,  that  a  child  deserves 
tremendous  credit  for  not  telling  a 
lie.  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  story,  with  its  atmosphere 
of  a  simple  act  of  truthfulness  being 
one  of  the  great  deeds  of  a  great 
man,  would  be  a  real  shock  to  her 
moral  nature,  and  I  refrained  from 
telling  it. 

What  do  the  disputers  in  Baby- 
hood say?  Is  this  a  case  of  hyper- 
ethics,  or  am  I  right?    To  many 


children,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
teach  truth-speaking,  the  George 
Washington  story  would  be  a 
means  to  virtue;  to  any  child,  when 
older,  it  would  be  harmless.  But 
to  a  very  young  child,  the  things 
that  it  can  understand  are  so  small 
a  part  of  the  things  that  make  up 
the  world,  that,  each  one  is  of  cru- 
cial importance.  Its  moral  universe 
has  to  be  wholly  built  up  from  the 
few  tales  concerning  the  way  in 
which  conduct  is  regarded  by  grown 
people  which  can  penetrate  to  its 
intelligence,  and  its  sensitiveness  to 
early  impressions  is  so  great  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  that  those  impressions 
should  at  least  not  fall  below  our 
own  standard  of  virtue.  It  is  our 
hope  that  each  successive  generation 
should  have  a  higher  standard  of 
virtue  than  the  preceding  one.  Why 
then  should  we,  out  of  pure  heed- 
lessness, let  the  first  ineradicable 
impressions  of  our  children  be  de- 
rived from  ancient  tales  and  myths, 
which  depict  a  state  of  morals  far 
lower  than  that  to  which  we  have 
ourselves  arrived?  O.  A. 


A  Protest  Against  Whipping. 

Nothing  so  quickly  rouses  the  evil 
passions  in  the  human  breast  as  a 
blow.  The  impulse  of  the  amiable 
and  docile  if  thus  assailed  would  be 
to  strike  back  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. Why?  do  you  ask?  Because 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
so  strong  within  us  all.  The  worst 
feature  of  slavery,  it  was  main- 
tained, was  that  the  slave  owner 
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possessed  the  absolute  power  to  use 
the  whip  as  he  chose.  Most  parents 
will  concede  this  wrong,  yet  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  inflict  the 
same  punishment  upon  their  own 
children. 

This  fault  may  be  traced  to  the 
beginning.  If  parents  were  capable 
of  mastering  their  own  passions, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  whipping 
their  children.  No  sooner  does  the 
the  little  one  begin  to  throw  out  its 
hands  and  feet  in  search  of  what- 
ever may  be  within  its  reach,  than 
the  reproval  commences.  When  the 
baby  is  out  of  arms  the  command 
becomes  louder.  If  it  runs  faster 
than  pursued  and  in  the  activity  of 
liberty  obtains  in  its  grasp  some  ob- 
ject not  to  be  handled,  the  little 
hands  are  slapped,  that  the  offender 
may  know  better  the  next  time. 
This  mode  of  discipline  is  likely  to 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  All  chil- 
dren are  not  alike  in  disposition  or 
temperament.  The  active,,  quick- 
brained  toddler  may  be  inspired  by 
this  reproval  to  devise  a  better 
means  for  obtaining  the  same  object 
when  next  he  undertakes  a  like  ex- 
periment. But  the  child  is  defense- 
less and  powerless.  If  it  attempts 
to  strike  back  with  its  feeble 
strength.,  the  parent  is  enraged  at 
the  daring  resistance,  and  in  con- 
quering it  perhaps  you  have  aroused 
passions  whose  sting  may  be  felt 


when  the  victim  is  expiating  a  crime 
this  very  injury  induced. 

Every  child  wants  to  be  kept 
busy.  That  is  the  surest  way  to 
keep  children  out  of  every  kind  of 
mischief  and  to  avoid  punishment 
as  well. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that 
''the  domestic  fireside  is  a  seminary 
of  infinite  importance/'  In  this 
school  of  learning  the  parents  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  their  children 
are  but  counterparts  of  themselves; 
and  unless  they  guard  and  cherish 
their  life  from  the  beginning  as  thev 
would  their  own,  there  are  serious 
consequences  awaiting  the  neglect. 
Were  this  responsibility  better  un- 
derstood, we  should  not  hear  this 
complaint  so  often  made  of  children 
who  come  out  from  undisciplined 
homes  tainted  with  sin  that  merits 
chastisement.  Had  the  baby's  rest- 
less fingers  been  supplied  with  a 
suitable  toy,  and  the  body  and  brain 
interested  as  the  desires  developed 
and  enlarged,  the  boy  when  en- 
trusted with  a  responsibility  need 
not  have  been  a  victim  to  the  mis- 
guided liberty  which  found  vent  in 
a  wrong  act  that  led  up  to  a  serious 
wrong.  Until  parents  devote  them- 
selves to  the  responsibility  their  re- 
lation to  their  children  imposes, 
workers  in  the  world's  cause  may 
expect  less  results  than  their  efforts 
warrant.  G.  O. 


CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nurserg  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Verv  trulv  voun, 

MRS.K  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  frffift 

"THE  BEST  "Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Coli 
and  Bowel  Treuble.  P 


TL  THE  BEST* 

ISipple  Cannot  Collapse. 


For  Sale  By 


Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


A  DIMPLE  MAKER, 

Find  a  child  with  dimples 
and  chubby  arms  and  legs 
and  you  find  a  healthy  child. 
Find  one  with  drawn  face 
and  poor,  thin  body  and  you 
see  one  that  needs  Scott's 
Emulsion.  Your  doctor  will 
no  doubt  tell  you  the  child  is 
fat-starved — its  food  is  not 
nourishing  it. 

Nothing  helps  these  thin, 
pale  children  like  Scott's 
Emulsion.  It  contains  the 
very  element  of  fat  they  need. 
It  supplies  them  with  a  per- 
fect and  quickly  digested 
nourishment.  Scott's  Emul- 
sion brings  dimples  and 
rounded  limbs. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNlEj  400  Pearl  Street,  Near  York. 


How  to 


Feed  the  Baby 


Is  often  a  perplexing  question  when  mother's  milk  is  insufficient,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  Pure  cow's  milk  is  not  always  available,  and  most  of 
the  proprietary  substitute  foods  are  deficient  in  fat.  Even  cow's  milk., 
although  containing  the  requisite  fat.  is  somewhat  deficient  in  carbo 
hydrates.  But  Winters  says :  "Children  get  over  slight  chemical  differ- 
ences in  cow's  milk  much  more  readily  than  they  do  physical  differences — 
those  due  to  contamination."  And  Jacobi  states :  "Clean  milk  is  far 
more  important  than  any  amount  of  modification." 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

Which  is  simply  good  cow's  milk  reduced  two  and  one-half  times 
by  evaporation  and  sterilized,  overcomes  all  danger  of  contamina- 
tion. Further  than  that  it  is  more  readily  digestible  than  either 
raw.  pasteurized  or  boiled  milk.  In  short,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
ordinary  cow's  milk  from  even-  standpoint.  It  is  the  simplest,  most 
uniform  and  satisfactory  substitute  food.    Trial  quantity  cn  request. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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Mothers  avoid  worrysome       lEpik  "  f*i 
days  and  sleepless  nights  and  \ 
keep  baby's  skin  healthy  by  using  g|| 

MANOLINE  '% 

l    It   soothes,   refreshes,    and  promptly  .'.V, 
;  relieves  all  skin  irritations  incident  to  baby- 
hood. Equally  useful  for  cure  of  burns,  scalds 
fever  blisters,  roughness,  and  weather  cracks  .  A 
essential  to  the  toilet  as  water,  and  for  every    .  /'  A 
member  of  the  family,  emphatically  endorse- 1  ' 
by  physicians  and  nurses. 

Not  a  grease  or  a  powder.  Will  not  'in 
soil  gloves,  silks  or  laces. 

Guaranteed  not  to  contain  opiates  or  I 
any  injurious  drug. 

Of  your  dealer,  or  by  mail,  20  cents.  Send  postal  for  sam- 
ple and  folder  telling  "Why  Your  Skin  Needs  Manoline." 

MANOLINE  COMPANY 
Geesev  Building,  York.  Penn&. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  *  *  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

59  Bronvfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  M%.ss. 


Digestive  Disturbances  of  the  Infant  Due 
to  Excess  of  Fat  in  the  Mother's  Milk. 

Planchon  declares  that  in  the  milk 
of  some  women,  too  large  a  proportion 
of  fat  is  present,  especially  in  those 
whose  diet  is  too  abundant.  Children 
who  take  this  milk,  increase  in  size, 
although  they  take  less  milk  than  the 
quantity  which  is  considered  neces- 
sary. They  often  show  digestive  dis- 
turbances, such  as  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
and  so  on.  These  troubles  in  some 
cases  do  not  appear  at  first,  but  de- 
velop gradually,  becoming  serious  if 
measures  are  not  taken  to  remedy 
them.  In  changing  the  regime  of  the 
mother,  the  composition  of  the  milk 
can  be  modified.    Treatment  for  the 


mother  consists  in  exercise  and  in  for- 
bidding the  foods  which  are  too  rich 
in  nutritive  materials,  such  as  meats, 
alcohol,  wine  and  beer. — he  Bulletin 
Medical. 


For  anchovy  and  egg  salad,  separ- 
rate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  chop  the  whites  fine. 
Clean  and  mince  some  anchovies. 
Powder  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  add 
some  minced  parsley.  Toss  all  to- 
gether, season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
French  dressing  and  serve  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce.  This  salad  is  very  appetizing 
for  a  summer  evening  supper. 
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An  Eligible  Combination, 

In  the  harassing  cough  of  phthisis, 
or  in  the  pain  of  pleuritis,  in  the 
painful  sensation  accompanying 
bronchitis  when  the  tubes  are  dry 
and  irritable — as  they  usually  are — 
the  blending  of  the  two  drugs  com- 
posing Antikamnia  and  Codeine 
Tablets  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
action,  but  will  give  results  that  are 
gratifying  to  both  the  patient  and 
the  medical  attendant.  This  tablet 
is  a  sedative  to  the  respiratory  cen- 
ters in  both  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  lungs.  Cough,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  is  promptly 
and  lastingly  decreased,  and  often 
entirely  suppressed.  In  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  pain  and 
cough  are  the  symptoms  which  es- 
pecially call  for  something  to  relieve  j 
and  this  tablet  does  the  work.  In 
addition  it  controls  the  violent 
spasms  accompanying  the  cough, 
which  are  so  distressing. 


Here  is  a  recipe  for  mending  china 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  long 
time.  The  House  Beautiful  resur- 
rects it,  and  this  department  passes 
it  on :  Tie  the  article  to  be  mended 
firmly  together  and  boil  in  skim  milk 
for  an  hour.  The  finest  china,  being 
hard  throughout,  will  not  join,  but 
the  softer  pastes  will  mend  perfect- 
ly. Dishes  to  be  mended  may  be 
washed  in  hot  water. 


Every  kitchen  should  have  at 
least  one  simmerer — that  is,  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  double  bottom,  the  lower 
one  perforated  to  admit  air.  There 
is  a  space  of  half  an  inch  between 
this  and  the  upper  bottom.  Food 
cooked  in  a  saucepan  of  this  kind 
cannot  burn,  and  it  may  be  kept  at 
a  gentle  heat  for  hours. 


(Established  1879.) 

m  Cures  While  You  Steep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
5  Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send   Postal   for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
as.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  GO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  Tf.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles    Bldg. , 
Montreal,  Canada. 


PTJR^V  MTBABL&. 

5XL  MOTHERS  WAKT  TO  BUY 
BEST  BUBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples^ 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  ga» 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim* 
If  you  have  never  tried  theia. 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge, 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y*c 
with  the  "  Tyjuan  "  we  will  scarf 
fou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  M  TYRIAN  "  wc  mans f act wa  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Good*. 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Wnaiflny,"  ri 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO,  ladder. 


I  The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   31. OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
ihotherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


f*  'I'  ft  *  *  *  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft  ft  ft  ft  *  ft 

From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  * 

*> » 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the  i  * 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  J  J 
Changes.    Precautions.  *» 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftfr<H^WW** 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

Diet  in  Special  Cases. 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  i  j» 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary  *  J 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 

ft  ft  *  ft  *  *  *  ft  *  *  *  *  ft  ft  *  *  *  ft  *  *  *  ft  ft  *  *  *  *  ft  ft 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  * 

Care  of  the  Hair 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How  J 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  f 
ting.    The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ftftft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

*  Menstruation.  _  ft 

ft  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis-  ft 
T  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The  3* 
X  Normal  Period. 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


Care  of  the  Body. 

The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and  T 
Prevention. 


Woman  in  the  Home. 

Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the 
Children. 

ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft^HHHf 


ftft*^  l<  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

f  General  Hygiene. 

j>  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath. 
T  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths. 
X  Fanciful  Baths. 

ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 
J  Exercise. 

ft  Influence  on  the  Nerves.  The  Perfect 
J  Female  Form.  Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
<g*  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 


■I.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft      ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ftftftft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  » 


Dress. 

ft  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
*  I  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
ments.   Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


Courtship  and  Harriage. 

O  Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life. 
II  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 


ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft  ftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftftft 

1  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Cabbage  and  celery,  the  latter  in 
small  proportion  to  the  former,  may 
be  used  for  salad.  Cabbage  and  En- 
glish walnuts — a  pint  of  cabbage  to 
a  cupful  of  English  walnut  meats 
— is  another  possibility.  Serve  this 
salad  with  mayonnaise  with  which 
whipped  cream  has  been  mixed. 


An  excellent  dressing  for  salads 
is  made  of  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled 
eggs  blended  with  olive  oil  in  exact- 
ly the  same  manner  that  raw  yolks 
are  used  for  mayonnaise.  Mash  the 
yolks,  season  them  with  salt,  papri- 
ka and  mustard,  add  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  and  beat  in  the  oil  little 
by  little.  Just  before  serving,  fold 
in  half  a  pint  of  cream  whipped  dry. 
The  yolks  of  four  eggs  will  be  need- 
ed for  half  a  gill  of  oil.  Persons 
who  object  to  the  large  proportion 
of  oil  in  mayonnaise  prefer  this  dress- 
ing. 


Blotchy 


Babies 


To  make  "pumpernickel"  you 
must  commence  operations  at  6  o'- 
clock on  the  evening  before  the 
bread  is  to  be  used.  At  that  time 
mix  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  cup  of  water 
and  bring  it  to  a  scalding  point. 
When  it  has  cooled  to  a  blood  heat 
use  it  to  make  a  batter,  with  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  lard ,  one- 
third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  three 
cups  of  flour  and  a  yeast  cake  which 
has  already  been  dissolved  in  half 
a  gill  of  lukewarm  water.  Let  this 
rise  for  nearly  three  hours,  or  until 
it  is  light,  after  which  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  caraway  seeds  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  rye  meal  to  make 
the  dough  stiff  enough  for  you  to 
knead  it  well.  When  this  is  done 
let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing knead  it  again,  and,  after  it  has 
been  shaped,  let  it  rise  to  twice  its 
original  size.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  oven,  in  which  it  should  bake  for 
about  an  hour. 


/A    suffering  frot 

-  1  sores  or  eczema  can  be  instantly  relieved 
^ /     and  permanently  cured  by  bathing  witb 

|  Heiskell's  Soap 

which  contains  all  the  healing  properties  of 
Heiskell's  famous  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  as  velvet.  Sold  for  50  years.  All  drug- 
gists have  it.  Sample  on  request.  Full  size 
cake  25c.  Ointment  50c. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOW  AY  «fc  CO., 
5  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


For  a  luncheon  dish,  mix  the  tips 
of  a  can  of  asparagus  with  a  cupful 
of  white  sauce,  turn  the  mixture  into 
a  baking  dish,  cover  the  top  with 
eggs  and  bake.  Cook  until  the  eggs 
are  set,  and  serve  in  the  baking  dish. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  LV 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  I23d  Si. 
TelepKone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMISS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 


By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospltafi, 
Out- Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


FRIO 


91.  OO, 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  »  *  »  »  ♦  »  *  »  »  *  i  »  *  i  *  ♦  *  » *  *  »  »  »  »  *  *  »  »    f  *  »  •  *  *  *  * * »  *  »  *  *  » *  *  *  »  * *  *  * 't' »  *  *  » 

I  What  is  Catarrh  ?     |  j| Treatment  of  Catarrh  | 

♦ » 

J  J    Preventive  Treatment. 

*  |i  How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  * 
fagfe. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
!  ii    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 

*  I  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

*  \  Atomizers. 

*  j>    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 

<|    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
* »    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
J \  Interrupted. 

*  I    A  Stronger  Solution. 
i)    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
J I  Consulted. 

J*    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
i  I  Secretions. 

*  *    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
J  *    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
i  f    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
II    Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 
i  ♦    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
i  I  sil,  and  Treatment. 
J  {    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
i  •  Conditions. 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-!| 
%  tarrh* 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages*  J 
Polypi  and  u  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 
jj  Symptoms. 

o     Changes  Due  to  Neglect 
<  {     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J 
o  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
J !     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger * » 
J!  to  the  Ear, 
o 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


»  »  »  #  »  »  »  *  *  »  » -I'  4'  *  » * *  »  » *  *  *  >t-  *  *  » * *  »  .t»l'»t'^»<'»»»<i»<^»»»'>»»»'|i»»»* 

'•How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 
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Orange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  yellow  rind  from  two 
large  oranges  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice.  Stir  to  a  cream  one-half  pound 
of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  glassful  of  sherry  or  Madeira 
wine.  Beat  six  eggs  very  light  and 
stir  them  into  the  mixture.  Put  in  a 
poreclain-lined  saucepan  over  the  fire, 
stirring  until  the  mixture  is  like  honey. 
Pour  into  a  deep  buttered  dish,  around 
the  edge  of  which  is  laid  a  deep  border 
of  puff-paste  neatly  notched.  Bake 
thirty  minutes,  and  when  quite  cold 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  it.  No  bot- 
tom crust  is  necessarv. 


Quince  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  two  large  quinces  and 
boil  until  soft,  but  not  until  they 
break.  Drain  off  the  water  and  mash 
the  quinces.  Stir  into  them  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
When  cold  add  six  eggs  beaten  very 
light.  Bake  in  a  puff-paste  and  when 
cold  sift  sugar  over  the  pudding. 


Baked  Chocolate  Pudding. 

Break  up  half  a  cake  of  sweet  choco- 
late and  boil  in  one  quart  of  milk. 
Pour  this  over  one  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs.  Beat  two  eggs  with  one  cup- 
ful of  light  brown  sugar  and  add  to 
the  chocolate  and  bread  crumbs.  Sea- 
son with  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
dish  and  serve  with  hard  sauce.  Sauce 
for  the  pudding:  Beat  to  a  cream  one 
cupful  of  sugar  with  one-half  cupful 
of  butter ;  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  stiff  and  flavor  with  grated  nut- 
meg and  a  little  orange  juice.  Set  it 
on  ice  until  wanted. 


■n  an  fi  t- 


SHOULD  BK  YOUR  CHOICE  J 


Mothers,  we  •warn  to  mail  vou  oar  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  everv  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqur  Special,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders,  bat  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  smely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqta  Carriage  &  Toy  Co,  gSKSS* 


THE  RUDYARD 

CREEPING  -  APRON 

FOR  BABIES 

,fBu§ter  Brown"  effect.  Saves  washing  of  petti- 
coats. Only  three  buttons.  Diapers  changed  in  | 
one  minute.  Neat  in  appearance  Easy  to  make. 
Pattern  25c;  complete  garment  ready  for  use  50c 
Mra.  Nellie  M.  Elliott,  428  N.  College  A  v.  Mason  City,  la. 


DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses.  Caps.  Bootees.  Emb.  Sacqnes.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps;  for  tiro  little  sleevele* 
I  shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield, 


An  English  recipe  for  baked  mush- 
rooms is  offered :  A  half  pound  of 
large  mushrooms  will  be  needed,  with 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley, 
an  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Put  half  the 
oil  in  the  baking  dish  and  sprinkle  with 
half  the  bread  crumbs,  half  the  parsley 
and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Lay  half  the 
mushrooms  on  this  and  put  on  the  rest 
of  the  oil.  bread  crumbs,  seasoning  and 
parsley.  Bake  half  an  hour  and  just 
before  serving  dust  with  cayenne 
pepper. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth.— E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility —J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Warp, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
1  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 


Adenoids  in  the  Adult. 

D.  M.  Barstow  finds  from  a  study 
of  the  subject  that  adenoid  growths  in 
the  adult  are  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  lesson  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  nasopharyngeal 
catarrh  with  its  annoying  postnasal 
dropping.  It  may  cause  nasal  obstruc- 
tion and  apparent  hypertrophic  rhini- 
tis. The  study  of  the  cases  narrated 
by  Barstow  shows  that  this  condition 
should  always  be  suspected  in  ear 
disease  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


Dainty  pearl  gray  gloves  for  prom- 
enade wear  and  the  pale  tan  and 
champagne  white  ones  that  are  so 
modish  have  colored  linings  or  smart 
colored  gauntlets  with  pretty  little 
button  fasteners  to  match.  The  Biar- 
ritz glove,  with  its  elastic  run  through 
at  the  wrist,  is  a  pattern  that  always 
gains  a  steady  amount  of  popularity. 
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EMERSON  HAWKINS, 
son  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hawkins, 
Circleville,  Ohio. 


ear- 


HIS  LETTER. 

£   .<day«*/2,  /905. 

feee/  /Aa/  ^$e//in  '*  ^ood  iave</  my  /ifee  a>Aen  jft  am*  feat/my 
a*/  wt/A  o/Aer  food*. 

jfi  do  no/  ea/  /a/y  feoca**  any  more,  a*        am  Y9  mon/A*  o/d /  jfi 
?a/  fu*/  a>Aa/   tf^a/ia    and  ^$amma   do   /ecaa*e    ^/^e//t?i  sf  ^ood 
de  me  */rony.       2?t///e  *i*/er  Aa* ^a*/  c&me  /o  /own,   and  ^/$amma 
ay*  *Ae  ma*/  ea/  ^/$e//m'*  ^ood. 

^/amrna  /noon  a>Aa/'*  yood  fer-  /a/te*.  ^ood-dye. 

^/$a*/er  (Qmer*on  2fyaa>Atn*. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRY  MELLIN'S  FOOD  FOR  YOUR  BABY, 
WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  FREE. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


can  ea 
/na 
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There  is  a  toothsome  home  made 
sausage  which  combines  lean  veal  and 
bacon.  They  are  run  through  the 
chopper  together  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and,  if  it  is  wanted,  a  lit- 
tle sage.  About  a  fourth  as  much 
bacon  as  veal  should  be  used.  Make 
into  flat  cakes  and  fry.  Serve  with 
a  cream  sauce  made  in  the  frying  pan 
in  which  the  sausage  was  cooked. 


A  lingerie  ribbon  holder  is  made 
of  two  silk  covered  discs  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  flat  bolt.  The  discs 
covering  the  flat  wooden  spool  on 
which  the  ribbon  is  wound  may  be 
used  as  cushions  for  fancy  pins. 


Odds  and  ends  of  toilet  soap  should 
be  saved.  Dried  and  powdered, 
mixed  with  bran  or  oatmeal  and  filled 
into  cheesecloth  bags  they  make  de- 
lightful accessories  for  the  bath. 


Pure  Milk 
For  Children 

We  furnish  to  our  patrons  milk  prac- 
tically germ-free,  as  has  been  proven  by 
most  competent  scientific  authority. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, recognizing  the  endeavors  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  and  Ice  Company  to  pro- 
vide high-grade  and  scientifically  clean 
milk,  has  permitted  us  to  use  the  report 
of  one  of  their  eminent  scientists,  Dr 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  personally  investi- 
gated our  plant  at  Langdon,  and  obtained 
samples  of  our  milk  for  a  bacteriological 
investigation. 

This  report,  dated  May  22,  1905,  cover- 
ing four  typewritten  pages,  has  just  been 
received,  and  is  being  printed  by  us  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
those  who  may  desire  a  copy. 

STANDARD  DAIRY  (&  ICE  CO. 

|333  14th  Street,  N.W.      Waihington,  D.C 


WOODWARD'S  "GRIPE  WATER" 


The  Old  Established  and  Popular  English  Remedy 
for  all  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children. 


Aids  Teething 
Promotes  Digestion 
Prevents  Convulsions 


Safe,  Simple,  Certain 
Doctors  Prescribe  It 
All  Babies  Like  It 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or 
E.    FOUGERA   <S»    CO.,    NEW  YORK 


To  make  a  clam  fricassee  in  the 
chafing  dish,  separate  the  hard  and 
soft  parts  of  the  clams  and  mince  the 
hard  parts.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  into  the  blazer,  and  as  soon  as 
it  bubbles  turn  in  the  clams  and  cook 
them  slowly  for  six  minutes.  Then 


stir  in  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs  mixed  with  four  tablespoonful 5 
of  cream.  Stir  the  mixture,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken  raise  the 
pan  above  the  flame.  When  it  is 
thick  add  two  teaspoonfuis  of  lemon 
juice,  pepper  and  salt  and  serve. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXI.  DECE/V1BER,    1905  No.  253. 


The  Serious  Coughs  of  Children 


Coughs  accompanied  by  difficult  or 
rapid  breathing,  rapid  pulse,  elevated 
temperature  or  bloody  expectoration, 
belong  to  this  class,  together  with  some 
others  which  do  not  occasion  these 
symptoms.  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
symptoms  attend  a  cough,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  advice 
of  a  competent  physician. 

The  writer  does  not  consider  it  his 
duty  to  do  more,  in  this  article,  than 
to  indicate  the  leading  characteristics 
by  which  coughs  of  this  kind  may  be 
recognized,  and  to  make  brief  allusion 
to  these  palliative  measures  of  treat- 
ment which  may  properly  be  adopted 
before  the  arrival  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant. 

The  present  class  includes  the 
coughs  of  ( 1 ) ,  acute  bronchitis,  in- 
volving the  smaller  bronchial  tubes ; 
(2),  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy;  (3), 
of  whooping  cough;  (4),  of  croup, 
diphtheria  and  laryngeal  growths; 
(  5),  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumption ;  (6),  of  heart  disease,  be- 
sides reflex  or  sympathetic  coughs  due 
to  certain  diseases  of  the  bone  of  the 
ear,  and,  rarely,  to  the  arrest  of  puru- 


lent discharges  from  the  ear  in  in- 
flammations of  the  drum  cavity. 

(1)  Cough  due  to  acute  bronchitis 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  which  disease  is, 
happily,  less  frequent  than  the  milder 
form  of  bronchitis  caused  by  common 
colds,  is  more  severe  and  less  inter- 
mittent than  that  of  the  former  variety, 
and  it  progressively  increases  in  in- 
tensity. The  mucus  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  being  tenacious,  is  expelled  with 
difficulty,  and  is,  sometimes,  stained 
with  blood.  The  respirations  are  fre- 
quent, sometimes  numbering  sixty  or 
even  more  per  minute;  the  pulse  is 
very  rapid,  the  temperature  consider- 
ably elevated,  the  face  flushed,  at  first, 
and  subsequently  pale  or  livid.  There 
is  great  restlessness,  complete  loss  of 
appetite,  and,  generally,  insatiable 
thirst.  Nursing  children  often  give 
up  the  breast  because  the  shortness  of 
their  breath  forces  them  to  employ  all 
their  energy  in  respiratory  efforts. 

(2)  In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  the 
cough  is,  at  first,  dry  and  painful.  It 
then,  in  favorable  cases,  grows  looser 
and  less  painful,  but  in  graver  cases 
becomes  gradually  more  painful  and 
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severe.  A  symptom  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish pneumonia  and  pleurisy  from 
bronchitis  of  a  severe  type  is  a  low 
moan,  heard  during  expiration,  i.  e., 
while  the  breath  is  being  expelled 
from  the  chest.  During  inhalation,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nostrils  are  often 
seen  to  dilate,  as  in  a  horse  when  put 
to  his  speed.  In  other  respects  the 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  most  efficient  domestic  treat- 
ment of  these  two  complaints  consists 
in  keeping  the  patient  warmly  covered, 
in  bed,  with  light  flaxseed  poultices, 
containing  about  one-twelfth  part  of 
mustard  constantly  applied  to  the 
chest,  both  front  and  rear.  In  the  ear- 
lier stages,  inhalations  of  warm  vapor 
are,  also,  of  great  utility.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  consisting  preferably 
of  hot  milk,  given  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  to  this  a  little  good  brandy 
or  whiskey  may  be  added  if  the  pulse 
is  very  rapid  and  the  respiration  very 
difficult.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  guarding  the  patient  from 
draughts.  Above  all,  the  family  doctor 
should  be  quickly  summoned. 

(3)  The  term  whooping  cough  is 
descriptive,  and  almost  every  mother 
is  familiar  with  the  peculiar  ringing, 
paroxysmal  cough,  followed  by  the 
long-drawn,  rasping  or  crowing  inspi- 
ratory effort,  so  characteristic  of  this 
malady.  At  the  end  of  such  a  par- 
oxysm, during  which  the  face  is 
flushed,  much  frothy  mucus  is  often 
'  expectorated  or  expelled,  together 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by 
acts  of  vomiting.  However  easy  the 
diagnosis  may  be  when  the  peculiar 
"whoop"  is  fully  developed,  there  is, 


during  the  first  fortnight,  or  even 
longer,  no  difference  between  the 
cough  of  an  ordinary  cold  and  whoop- 
ing cough.  During  the  forming  stage, 
therefore,  of  a  suspected  whooping 
cough,  the  measures  of  treatment 
recommended  for  common  colds  may 
be  employed.  So  soon,  however,  as 
the  real  character  of  the  ailment  is 
positively  declared,  its  farther  treat- 
ment should  be  intrusted  to  the  doc- 
tor, who  will  try  to  hold  the  number 
and  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms 
within  bounds  and  to  avert  the  com- 
plications which  often  render  whoop- 
ing cough  a  very  grave  disease,  as 
well  as  to  guard  other  members  of 
the  family  against  the  infection. 

(4)  Croup,  diphtheria  and  laryngeal 
growths.  These  diseases  are  here 
grouped  together  because  the  coughs 
excited  by  them  closely  resemble  each 
other,  in  that  they  are  hoarse  or  husky 
and  that  the  voice  is  likewise  hoarse, 
and,  in  marked  cases,  almost  or  quite 
suppressed.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
croup,  the  false  and  the  true. 

In  false  croup,  the  cough  and  the 
other  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to 
spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  by 
which  free  access  of  air  to  the  wind- 
pipe and  lungs  is  prevented.  This 
spasm  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages. 

False  croup  is,  generally,  a  trivial 
ailment,  but  may  be  serious  if  the 
spasm  of  the  larynx  be  not  controlled. 
In  spite  of  its  ordinarily  benign 
character,  it  probably  causes  more 
parental  anxiety  than  any  other  single 
infantile  disease,  since  the  symptoms, 
although  usually  transient,  are  alarm- 
ing, and  do,  in  reality,  closely  resemble 
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those  of  the  grave  and  often  fatal  dis- 
eases croup  and  diphtheria.  For  the 
sake  of  their  own  peace  of  mind,  it  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  mothers, 
nurses  and  attendants  remember  a  few- 
diagnostic  points  concerning  the  ac- 
cess and  the  course  of  the  disease. 
False  croup,  if  dependent  upon  laryn- 
geal inflammation,  may  be  preceded, 
for  a  few  days,  by  a  slight  throat  cough 
and  by  moderate  fever.  Whether 
these  symptoms  have  preceded  the 
spasmodic  attack  or  not,  nothing 
alarming  ordinarily  occurs  until  at 
night,  generally  not  far  from  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  patient  suddenly 
awakens  with  a  loud,  ringing,  hoarse 
and  sonorous  cough.  The  voice  is 
husky  or  is  reduced  to  a  whisper;  the 
breathing  is  whistling  or  harsh;  the 
face  flushed  and  anxious,  and  the  sur- 
face often  hot  and  dry.  These  symp- 
toms usually  promptly  subside  under 
simple  treatment,  and  the  suddenness 
of  their  onset,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  preceded  by  any  seri- 
ous ailment,  should  suffice  to  prevent 
them  from  exciting  undue  apprehen- 
sion. 

Treatment. 

The  spasm  may  often  be  con- 
trolled by  simple  domestic  treatment 
while  the  doctor  is  being  summoned. 
The  first  measure  to  be  adopted  is 
the  immersion  of  the  child,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  warm 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  should 
be  about  100  degrees.  In  the  case  of 
children  over  three  years  old,  a  little 
mustard  may  be  added  to  the  water. 
At  the  same  time,  the  child  should  in- 
hale the  vapor  rising  from  boiling 
water,  held  in  a  pitcher  or  other  con- 
venient receptacle. 


An  emetic  is  often  valuable,  and 
children  under  three  years  may  take  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecac 
every  fifteen  minutes,  until  vomiting 
ensues.  Other  children  may  take  two 
teaspoonfuls  at  the  same  intervals. 
The  object  of  the  above  measures  is 
relaxation  of  the  laryngeal  spasm,  and 
it  is  usually  quickly  attained. 

The  Gravest  Form  of  the  Serious  Cough 
and  Its  Various  Symptoms. 

True  croup  and  diphtheria  of  the 
larynx  occasion  a  cough  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  false  croup,  but 
differing  from  it  in  being  harsher, 
drier,  more  metallic  and  less  sonorous. 
The  onset  of  the  symptoms  of  true 
croup  is  so  graded  that  it  is  often  dis- 
regarded, but  the  symptoms  are  pro- 
gressive. The  cough  does  not  begin 
suddenly  and  with  maximum  severity 
at  night,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  in- 
differently at  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
it  grows  harsher,  rougher,  hoarser, 
more  severe  and  more  continuous. 
The  cough  may,  however,  be  periodi- 
cally intensified  by  irritation  or  ob- 
struction of  the  larynx  by  the  false 
membrane.  The  voice  becomes  hoarse 
early  in  these  diseases,  and  continues 
so  throughout  their  course,  becoming, 
sometimes,  almost  extinct.  Gener- 
ally, however,  patients  can  make  their 
wants  known  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  The 
pulse  is  rapid  and  tends  to  weakness. 
The  breathing  is  quickened,  at  first,  al- 
though not  so  much  so  as  in  bron- 
chitis of  the  smaller  tubes  or  in  pneu- 
monia. Later  it  grows  slower,  and 
as  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  is 
augmented,  the  nostrils  dilate  on  in- 
spiration, while  the  soft  parts  above 
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the  collar-bone  and  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  are  depressed  by  the  uncom- 
pensated external  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  breathing  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  shrill,  whistling  sound. 
The  discharges  from  the  throat  are  at 
first  scanty.  Later  they  are  freer  and 
may  contain  shreds  of  the  false  mem- 
brane or  even  casts  of  the  air  passages 
formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  mem- 
branes. On  inspection  the  false  mem- 
brane is  generally  visible  on  the  ton- 
sils or  on  other  parts  of  the  throat. 

The  cough  due  to  growths  in  the 
larynx  possesses  the  same  general 
characters  as  that  of  croup  and  diph- 
theria, but  is  more  gradual  in  its  de- 
velopment and  its  duration,  before 
the  advent  of  serious  obstructive 
symptoms,  is  much  longer.  The  voice 
is  also  hoarse,  in  this  case,  and  increas- 
ing hoarseness  with  growing  difficulty 
in  respiration  points  to  enlargement  of 
the  laryngeal  tumors. 

Cough  as  a  Symptom  of  Pulmonary  and 
Heart  Trouble. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  consump- 
tion occasions,  in  its  early  stages,  a 
dry,  hacking  cough,  which  may,  occa- 
sionally, be  spasmodic.  Later  the 
cough  is  looser.  In  children  over  five 
years  of  age  expectoration  of  muco- 


purulent matter,  sometimes  tinged 
with  blood,  is  observed,  and  in  older 
children  the  spitting  of  blood  is  not  a 
very  rare  symptom. 

The  cough  occasioned  by  enlarge- 
ment, with  weakening,  of  the  heart, 
comes  late  in  the  disease,  is  teasing  or 
hacking  and  paroxysmal,  occurring 
with  particular  frequency  late  in  the 
day  or  at  night.  The  sputa  are  often 
rusty  or  blood-stained.  The  face  is 
apt  to  be  livid  and  the  limbs  dropsical. 

Reflex  coughs,  indicative  of  serious 
conditions,  occur  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  bones  of  the  ear,  and  when  puru- 
lent discharges  from  the  middle  ear 
are  arrested.  The  explanation  of 
these  coughs  is  the  same  that  was  of- 
fered to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
cough  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  ears. 

The  last  named  coughs  are  quite  be- 
yond the  resources  of  domestic  medi- 
cation, and  have  been  mentioned 
merely  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  every 
cough  which  is  at  all  stubborn  or  per- 
sistent, and  of  giving  to  a  physician 
an  opportunity  of  combating  the  dis- 
eased states  underlying  the  cough 
while  they  may  yet  be  amenable  to  his 
treatment. 
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Croup  as  a  Symptom  in  Different  Diseases 


As  the  word  croup  has  been  applied 
to  various  conditions,  it  is  well  to 
understand  how  different  are  the  dis- 
eases that  cause  the  obstruction  to 
respiration  and  produce  the  symptom, 
croup.  To  some  it  expresses  the 
suffering  and  exhaustion  of  diphthe- 
ria ;  to  some,  midnight  attacks  of 
hoarse  breathing  and  brassy  cough ; 
while  to  others  it  means  a  convulsive 
attack,  during  which  the  child  is  un- 
able to  get  his  breath. 

Many  children  are  from  birth  ner- 
vous and  easily  excited.  This  ten- 
dency to  nervousness  may  be  an  in- 
heritance from  father  or  mother. 
Others,  however,  are  neither  nervous 
nor  are  they  liable  to  diseases  of  the 
brain  unless  they  are  weakened  by  de- 
pressing influences  which  interfere 
with  their  growth  and  retard  develop- 
ment. From  the  moment  of  birth  the 
nerve  centers  of  the  baby  begin  to  be 
active,  and  if  the  brain  and  nerves  are 
weakened  by  poor  food  and  bad  hy- 
giene, or  are  excited  by  over-stimu- 
lation, the  infant,  who  is  too  young  to 
govern  himself,  is  liable  to  convul- 
sions and  spasms.  Sometimes  these 
convulsions  are  severe,  and  when  the 
baby  is  irritable,  as  with  the  growth  of 
the  teeth,  the  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
eases is  supposed  to  be  greater  than 
at  any  other  period.  The  spasms  in 
a  mild  form  are  the  twitchings  of  the 
mouth  and  squinting  of  the  eyes,  ob- 
served when  an  infant  whose  nervous 
system  is  weakened  is  disturbed  by  in- 
digestion or  constipation.  In  a  graver 
form,  the  spasms  or  convulsions  are 
shown  by  contractions  of  the  fingers 


and  toes,  blueness  of  the  face  and  a 
loss  of  consciousness.  They  may  be 
quite  frequent  in  infants  whose  tem- 
perament is  such  as  that  mentioned 
above,  and  whose  natural  weakness  is 
aggravated  by  poor  digestion.  Tfiese 
are  the  babies  who  are  liable  to  the 
spasmodic  croup,  or  the  laryngismus 
stridulus,  as  it  is  technically  called. 

The  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
just  the  same  as  the  spasm  of  other 
muscles,  except  that  when  the  vocal 
cords  are  closed  by  the  attack  air  can- 
not enter  the  lungs,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  Usually  the  ob- 
structed breathing  does  not  last  more 
than  a  few  moments,  though  it  may 
recur  quite  frequently  or  be  one  phase 
of  general  convulsions.  In  nervous  in- 
fants, it  may  be  excited  by  changes 
in  temperature,  indigestion,  temper 
or  sudden  fright.  The  onset  is  sud- 
den, and  the  baby  gets  blue  as  with 
frantic  efforts  he  tries  to  draw  the  air 
through  the  closed  vocal  cords.  As 
they  are  contracted,  there  is  produced 
a  long-drawn  sound,  with  which  some 
mothers  are  familiar.  Fortunately, 
such  an  attack  is  rare,  except  in  these 
nervous  disorders.  The  attack  ends  in 
a  crying  spell,  after  which  the  baby 
will  go  to  sleep. 

If  the  croup  is  severe  and  the  baby 
is  blue,  vomiting  must  be  induced  by 
putting  the  fingers  well  back  in  the 
throat,  for  immediate  relief  will  be 
given  by  emptying  the  stomach.  Am- 
monia held  near  the  nostrils  will 
arouse  the  infant  and  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  spasm.  A  hot 
bath,  with  a  rapid   rubbing   of  the 
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chest  and  neck,  will  have  a  good  ef- 
fect. The  application  of  cold  cloths 
around  the  throat  produces  relief  in 
many  cases.  Any  or  all  of  these  pro- 
cedures can  be  carried  out  without 
risk  and,  frequently,  with  great  bene- 
fit. 

A  real  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
not  common,  and  is  observed  oftener 
in  infancy  than  at  any  other  period. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
trick  older  children  have  of  holding 
their  breath  when  angry  or  crying. 
A  spoiled  child  will,  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
suddenly  stop  breathing,  get  red  in 
the  face  and  cause  great  alarm  by  the 
appearance  he  presents.  There  is  no 
danger  at  all  that  the  child  "will  not 
get  his  breath  again,"  and  a  mother 
who  yields  to  every  whim  at  such  a 
time  will  learn  that  the  attacks  will 
increase  in  frequency  as  the  desires 
of  the  misgoverned  child  are  gratified. 
The  treatment  needed  in  these  cases  is 
discipline,  and  the  mother  must  have 
her  share  of  it. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  seiz- 
ures of  the  nervous  form  of  croup 
spasm,  whether  the  periods  be  days  or 
weeks,  every  care  must  be  given  to 
the  infant's  general  condition  and 
surroundings.  If  the  infant  is  bot- 
tle-fed, the  stomach  and  bowels  must 
be  watched  to  see  that  they  are  not 
the  source  of  irritation.  The  baby 
must  be  kept  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
light as  much  as  possible.  Twice  a 
day  the  body  must  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water  and  then  with  a  little  al- 
cohol, after  which  the  skin  is  to  be 
well  rubbed.  This  plan  of  treatment 
will,  if  properly  attended  to,  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  convulsions  and  other 
nervous  disorders,   as   well   as  the 


spasmodic  croup.  Medicines  are  only 
to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician,  and  changes  in  diet  must 
also  be  directed  by  him,  as  improperly 
fed  are  frequently  weak  and  difficult 
to  manage. 

The  night  croup,  or  catarrhal  croup, 
so  often  seen  in  families  where  the 
children  are  apparently  strong  and 
rugged,  is  from  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence a  source  of  alarm  to  parents 
and  friends.  To  be  awakened  by  a 
child  who  tosses  about  in  bed,  who 
has  noisy  breathing,  and  a  croupy 
cough  is  good  cause  for  anxiety.  Such 
a  child  is  one  who  is  subject  to  slight 
colds  in  the  head  or  throat,  or  has 
bronchitis.  It  may  have  been  noticed 
that  for  a  day  or  two  he  has  had  a 
little  fever,  which  has  been  disre- 
garded. Usually  the  crowing 
breathing  and  croup  at  night  are  the 
first  symptoms  that  attract  attention. 
While  there  is  not  the  convulsive  tend- 
ency in  this  croup  that  there  is  in  the 
spasmodic  form,  the  restlessness  of 
the  child  and  the  barking,  brassy 
cough  are  as  distressing  to  the  parents 
as  they  are  to  the  child.  Although 
the  stomach  is  not  always  deranged  in 
this  variety  of  croup,  it  is  apt  to  be 
out  of  order.  An  emetic  will  clear 
the  throat  of  mucus  during  the  act  of 
vomiting.  The  syrup  of  ipecac  is  one 
of  the  safest  drugs  to  use  and  is  al- 
most always  at  hand.  The  hot  bath 
with  mustard  and  rubbing  will  also  aid 
in  relieving  the  child.  Attacks  of 
catarrhal  croup  frequently  occur  for  a 
number  of  nights,  while  during  the 
day  the  child  is  not  troubled,  except 
with  a  cough. 

False  croup,  as  it  is  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  diphtheritic  va- 
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riety,  is  a  catarrhal  trouble,  and  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  child  must  be 
such  as  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
cold.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
body  wrapped  in  wadding  nor  the 
100m  heated  to  ninety  degrees  with 
all  fresh  air  excluded,  but  it  is  re- 
quisite that  an  even  temperature  be 
maintained  with  proper  ventilation 
and  an  avoidance  of  draughts.  The 
child's  clothing  should  not  be  so  thick 
and  heavy  that  he  is  in  a  dripping  per- 
spiration, but  the  garments  must  pro- 
tect from  chill.  The  skin  will  need 
to  be  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  increase  the  circulation  and  make 
the  child  better  able  to  resist  cold. 
The  nursery  must  be  kept  well  venti- 
lated, and  the  sun  allowed  to  enter 
without  any  interference  from  cur- 
tains or  draperies,  for  the  beneficial 
effects  of  sunlight  in  these  cases  are 
great.  If  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  it 
will  be  best  to  get  directions  from  a 
physician  as  to  the  means  of  keeping 
them  from  swelling  and  causing  the 
•retention  of  mucus,  for  an  unhealthy 
state  of  a  child's  throat  is  very  often 
the  cause  of  the  lodgment  of  disease 
germs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  child 
cannot  overcome  the  tendency  to 
croup  while  he  is  allowed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  table,  by  which  his 
digestion  is  weakened  and  his  health 
impaired.  Indulgent  parents  who  do 
not  restrict  the  diet  of  their  children 
have  to  pay  for  their  neglect  by  nights 
of  vigil,  as  there  is  nothing  that  will 
add  to  the  severity  of  an  attack  of 
croup  so  much  as  a  deranged  diges- 
tion. 

Diphtheritic,  membranous  or  true 
croup  is  the  dreaded  disease  of  which 


an  early  symptom,  in  common  with 
the  preceding  forms,  is  the  obstructed 
breathing.  The  disease  is  an  infec- 
tious one,  and  is  due  to  a  germ  which 
develops  under  certain  conditions, 
such  as  bad  drainage,  dampness  and  a 
lowered  vitality.  The  difficult  breath- 
ing may  give  an  unobservant  mother 
the  first  evidence  6f  diphtheria,  but  a 
watchful  mother  will  have  seen  that 
for  a  few  days  past  the  child  has  been 
dull  and  heavy,  with  a  disinclination 
to  eat.  A  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
may  have  been  observed  and  slight 
fever  detected. 

The  formation  of  a  false  membrane 
near  the  vocal  cords  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  air  to  the  lungs.  The  ob- 
struction is  a  mechanical  one,  from 
the  filling  of  the  windpipe  by  an  in- 
flammatory membrane.  For  this  rea- 
son home  treatment  is  not  of  much 
avail,  and  if  the  mother  has  seen  the 
whitish  patches  in  the  throat  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  medication  without  a 
physician's  directions.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  to  allow  an  examina- 
tion of  the  throat,  for  in  an  illness  it 
is  often  important  that  such  examina- 
tion be  made.  It  is  also  of  value  to 
the  mother,  for  she  gains  the  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  throat,  and  can 
more  readily  see  if  there  is  any  in- 
dication of  disease.  In  diphtheritic 
croup  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  child  who  struggles  against 
an  examination. 

Brief  as  are  the  descriptions  of 
these  three  forms  of  croup,  they  show 
that  the  obstruction  to  breathing  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  may  mean  either 
a  nervous  state,  a  catarrh  or  an  infec- 
tious disease.  Although  the  same 
medicinal  treatment   will   not  cure 
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these  varieties  of  croup,  the  same  gen- 
eral management  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  prevent  their  occurrence.  Atten- 
tion to  the  diet,  digestion,  hygiene  and 


surroundings  of  a  child  will  guard 
against  these  diseases  of  which  croup, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  such  an  alarming 
symptom. 


Preventable  Eye  Diseases 


Preventive  medicine  is>  largely  a 
product  of  modern  thought.    The  list 
of  necessary  ills  through  which  a  child 
was  consigned  to  pass  by  our  fore- 
fathers has  grown  beautifully  less,  so 
that  we  now  conceive  it  to  be  among 
the  possibilities  that  he  escape  all  of 
them.    While  it  is  more  or  less  prob- 
able that  he  may  contract  one  or  more 
of  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
the  law  of  necessity  is  no  longer  laid 
upon  him  to  do  so.    This  change  of 
feeling  is  largely  due  to  our  growing 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  bare  facts 
in  nature  without  deep  inquiry  into 
their  hidden  causes,  so  that  nothing, 
from  the  grosser  influence  of  climate, 
diet  and  occupation,  to  the  infinitesi- 
mal germ  now  so  much  sought  after 
and  cultivated,  has  been  left  undis- 
turbed in  our  earnest  effort  to  dis- 
cover effective  means  to  prevent  their 
destructive  tendency. 

It  is  to  the  prevention  of  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  diseases 
which  greet  a  child  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  life  that  we  would  here  call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Baby- 


hood. It  is  not  because  the  danger  is 
imaginary  or  the  remedies  unknown, 
but  because  of  the  sad  results  of  negli- 
gence that  we  venture  to  speak  again 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new- 
born infants,  or  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum, as  technically  called.  That  the 
subject  is  still  an  important  one  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  long  since 
the  Parisian  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Infant  Life  awarded  the  prize  to  an 
essay  on  this  subject. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Europe  about 
one-third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are 
due  to  this  cause,  and  in  our  own 
country  a  large  percentage  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  same  disease ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  many  cases  of  partia 
loss  of  sight  not  enumerated  as  blind, 
and  on  the  other  hand  remember  that 
no  case  if  seen  sufficiently  early  neec 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  eye  or  even 
serious  injury,  we  can  realize  the  neec 
of  instruction  with  regard  to  this  dis- 
ease. That  it  is  largely  predominant 
among  those  lacking  proper  attention 
at  this  critical  time  of  life,  does  not  in- 
fluence the  fact  that  its  nature  anc 
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prevention  should  be  understood  by 
all.  The  interests  of  society  demand 
that  children  be  vaccinated  to  prevent 
the  small  fraction  of  a  chance  they 
run  of  contracting  smallpox.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  compare  the  two  dis- 
eases, but  even  from  the  low  standard 
of  political  economy,  not  to  mention 
the  much  higher  plane  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  teaching  is  still  needed 
as  to. the  manner  of  preventing  this 
calamity,  which  calls  on  society  to 
support  its  victims. 

Cause  and  Nature. 

Ignorance  as  to  its  cause  and  nature 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
two  words  of  a  mother  in  a  case  re- 
cently treated :  "It's  only  a  bite  or 
sting,"  said  she,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wiser  judgment  of  a  friend 
that  something  more  serious  was  the 
cause,  one  more  would  probably  have 
been  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  have  their  parents  to  thank  for 
letting  them  grow  up  in  darkness. 

The  disease  is  an  infectious  one,  due 
to  the  child's  eyes  being  inoculated  by 
some  discharge  from  the  maternal 
passages  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  such  discharge  at  the  time  of 
birth,  the  active  principle  of  which  is 
a  germ.  It  makes  its  appearance, 
therefore,  in  from  12  to  48  hours  after 
birth,  although  three  days  is  the  usual 
time  stated  by  the  mother  ;  or  it  may 
appear  later,  due  to  a  secondary  in- 
fection from  improper  care  in  wiping 
the  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  or  cloth 
soiled  by  the  discharge.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  redness  and  itching  of  the 
eyes,  swelling  of  the  lids,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  a  yellowish,  creamy- 


looking  discharge,  which,  when  left 
alone,  runs  its  course  m  about  six 
weeks,  and  results  in  many  bad  after- 
effects that  are  more  or  less  perma- 
nent. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. 

Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
in  its  treatment  as  in  its  prevention, 
for  when  once  established  too  much  is 
involved  to  entrust  its  management  to 
an  unskilled  person.  The  cause  being 
understood,  its  prevention  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  training  of  a  child  should  begin 
one  hundred  years  before  it  is  born, 
but  in  this  case  a  few  hours  will  suf- 
fice. The  first  preventive  measures 
should  apply  to  the  mother.  See  that 
the  maternal  passages  are  free  from 
discharge  by  the  use  of  simple  cleans- 
ing solution — borax,  half  an  ounce  to 
a  pint  of  warm  water;  or  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  strength  of 
1  part  to  2,000  may  be  used.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  but 
only  where  danger  of  infection  is 
manifest. 

After  proper  washing  of  the  infant, 
which  should  be  done  at  once  and  not 
after  some  hours,  see  that  the  eyes  are 
carefully  cleaned  with  clean  warm 
water  and  a  little  cotton  or  clean  cloth, 
not  with  the  water  or  cloth  which  have 
been  used  in  washing  the  child's  body. 
A  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into 
each  eye  once,  is  also  recommended ; 
this  latter  application,  however,  is  un- 
necessary, unless  a  vaginal  discharge  is 
known  to  exist,  but  a  single  applica- 
tion of  this  solution  does  no  injury. 
These  measures  were  adopted  a  few 
years  since,  and  have  been  introduced 
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into  a  number  of  hospitals  with  very 
beneficial  results. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  management 
before  a  physician  can  be  consulted 
may  be  of  service.  It  may  all  be  em- 
braced in  the  one  word,  cleanliness. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  is  no- 
ticed, wash  out  the  eyes  carefully  with 
warm  water,  or  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  1  to  3,000  every  hour  if 
necessary,  or  as  often  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  keep  them  free  from  dis- 
charge. Do  not  be  deceived  by  think- 
ing there  is  none,  because  none  is  seen 
when  the  eyes  are  closed,  but  gently 
separate  the  lids  and  see.  A  little  vas- 
eline rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the  lids 
will  prevent  them  from  sticking  to- 
gether. 


2.  Do  not  delay  to  send  for'  skilled 
medical  treatment.  Delays  are  dan- 
gerous. 

3.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  others  from  becoming  infect- 
ed. Hence  use  separate  basin  and 
towels  in  bathing  the  child,  and  burn 
the  cotton  or  cloths  used  about  the 
eyes. 

4.  Don't  expose  the  child  to  bright 
light  or  draught. 

5.  Special  attention  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  child  should  be  given. 

We  believe  that  if  leaflets  contain- 
ing such  instruction  were  distributed 
by  all  our  health  societies,  as  has  been 
done  by  some,  much  unnecessary  mis- 
ery would  be  averted. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Phimosis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

May  an  anxious  mother  request  more  in- 
formation regarding  phimosis?  Her  first 
knowledge  of  such  a  possible  trouble  came 
through  Babyhood,  since  which  time  she  has 
asked  two  different  physicians  to  examine 
her  little  boy,  five  years  and  seven  months 
old,  whose  health  has  occasioned  much 
anxiety.  The  first  one  said :  "I  hardly 
think  there  is  enough  difficulty  to  warrant 
an  operation."  The  second  one  said  de- 
cidedly it  should  be  done,  but  after  talking 
with  physician  No.  I,  seems  to  waver  in  his 
opinion.  Now  "when  doctors  disagree,  who 
shall  decide,"  but  Babyhood? 


This  boy  was  very  ill  during  his  second 
year,  and  the  object  of  much  care  both  from 
physicians  and  parents  for  another  year. 
They  failed  to  understand  the  case,  though 
it  seemed  to  be  some  trouble  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  He  is  subject  to  sudden 
and  high  fevers.  He  has  a  very  uncertain 
and  capricious  appetite,  living  still,  at  five 
years,  principally  upon  milk.  Within  a  year 
his  passages  from  the  bowels  have  assumed 
a  good  color  and  appearance,  but  his  gen- 
eral condition  is  not  satisfactory.  His  hands 
are  frequently  dry  and  hot  and  he  is  languid 
and  often  fretful,  which  is  not  natural,  as 
he  has  a  rarely  sweet  and  frank  disposition. 
He  weighs  40^  pounds  and  measures  3  feet 
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5l/2  inches  in  height,  which  I  think  is  below 
the  average.  Will  you  kindly  answer  the 
following  questions  and  add  any  advice  that 
you  may  think  desirable  ? 

(1)  Can  phimosis  exist  without  causing 
any  local  disturbance? 

(2)  In  what  way  are  its  evil  results  usu- 
ally shown? 

(3)  Is  the  operation  at  five  years  of  age 
sufficiently  more  serious  than  at  a  younger 
age  to  cause  hesitation  in  performing  it  upon 
a  delicate  child? 

(4)  Do  you  think  it  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  troubles  of  the  child 
mentioned  above,  or  that  if  it  exists  it  could 
be  the  cause  of  his  continuing  in  his  present 
thin  and  not  quite  wholesome  condition  ? 

(5)  Does  phimosis  cause  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system? 

We  notice  at  times  when  this  boy  seems 
not  usually  well  a  slight  turning  outward  of 
one  eye,  giving  him  the  appearance  com- 
monly called  "wall-eyed." 

Any  advice  will  be  most  gratefully  re- 
ceived by 

An  Anxious  Mother. 

(1)  Yes.  In  childhood  phimosis  is 
probably  the  rule.  The  cases  in  which 
it  causes  irritation  are,  we  believe,  the 
exception.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
exists  in  the  popular  mind,  at  least, 
regarding  this  matter.  Phimosis 
means  simply  such  a  narrowness  of  the 
opening  of  the  foreskin  that  the  lat- 
rer  cannot  be  drawn  back.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  a  cause  of  irritation, 
commonly  it  is  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases  the  foreskin  is  ad- 
herent to  the  glans,  a  condition  which 
is  normal  before  birth  and  often  per- 
sists for  a  while  afterwards.  This 
condition  is  much  more  likely  to  cause 
irritation,  and  the  effects  of  two  dis- 
tinct but  frequently  co-existing  condi- 
tions are  often  confused. 

(2)  The  effects  are,  first  and  by  f al- 
most commonly,  purely  local ;  irrita- 
tion, erection,  and,  in  extreme  cases. 


difficulty  in  passing  water.  Secondly, 
irritation  of  parts  near  by,  such  as  is 
expressed  by  the  inability  of  the  blad- 
der to  retain  urine,  bed-wetting,  etc. 
With  this  may  be  grouped  rupture, 
said  to  be  caused  by  straining  in  pass- 
ing water.  These  last  cases  are  open 
to  doubt,  for  those  who  are  circum- 
cised for  religious  reasons  are  at  least 
as  subject  to  hernia  as  those  who  are 
not  operated  on.  Last  come  occa- 
sional, and,  as  we  believe,  rare  cases 
in  which  remoter  nervous  disturbances 
of  various  sorts  arise.  A  good  many 
years  ago  the  editor  of  the  journal  did 
his  part  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  this  subject,  but  in  his 
opinion  it  has  been  much  exaggerated 
in  importance,  and  it  has  become  a  fad 
among  mothers,  in  some  sections  of 
our  country,  at  least. 

(3)  The  operation,  well  done,  is  not 
serious ;  the  anaesthetic  is  the  main 
thing.  The  truth,  we  think,  is  this : 
The  operation  may  be  safely  done  on 
most  children ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
advisable,  according  to  the  needs  in 
each  case.  If  local  difficulties  of  the 
group  mentioned  first  exist  it  will 
probably  help.  If  bed  wetting  exists 
it  is  worth  trying.  In  case  of  nervous 
irritations,  it  is  only  one  thing  among 
others  to  be  tried,  because  of  its  pos- 
sible causative  relation  of  the  phimosis 
to  the  nervous  state.  But  in  every  case 
we  think  it  advisable  to  ascertain  if 
simple  dilatation  of  the  opening  of  the 
foreskin  and  the  turning  it  back  be 
not  all  that  is  needed. 

(4)  Of  course  it  may  be  seen,  but 
there  is  nothing  mentioned  that  makes 
it  probable. 

(5)  See  answer  to  (2). 

To  sum  up :    The  operation  can 
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probably  be  performed  without  danger 
and  without  much  distress  to  the  child. 
But  you  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  operation ;  for  you  may  find 
no  effect  on  the  ailments,  and  be 
obliged  to  content  yourself  with  the 
minor  advantage  that  the  operation 
renders  local  cleanliness  easier,  and  the 
probability  of  future  irritation  less. 


A  Fondness  for  Dirt-Eating. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  a  little  advice  of  you  con- 
cerning my  boy.  He  is  now  twenty-two 
months  old,  is  a  very  strong,  healthy  child, 
weighing  30  pounds,  and  has  sixteen  teeth. 
He  takes  about  three  pints  of  milk  daily,  be- 
sides a  little  oatmeal,  a  soft  boiled  egg  and 
three  or  four  graham  crackers.  He  usually 
sleeps  well,  and  during  the  day  is  busy  with 
his  play  every  minute  of  the  time,  but — he 
-eats  dirt,  all  that  he  possibly  can  eat  when 
no  one  is  watching,  also  lime. 

I  have  tried  punishing  him  for  it,  but  it 
is  of  no  use.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  trouble?  I  think  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  his  diet,  and  yet  I  can't  under- 
stand why  he  should  crave  it.  He  has  had 
the  desire,  I  think,  nearly  a  year. 

M.  M.  ML 

The  subject  of  dirt-eating,  although 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about, 
is  quite  obscure.  Sometimes — and  the 
desire  of  your  little  boy  for  lime  gives 
some  color  to  the  supposition  in  his 
case — the  inclination  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  a  real  need  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  food,  at  other  times, 
and  probably  oftener,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  a  neurosis  (nervous  dis- 
arrangement) of  the  stomach.  Often 
it  is  only  a  temporary  symptom,  like 
the  very  common  trick  of  anaemic 
schools  girls  of  eating  slate  pencils. 
In  some  countries  and  among  some 
races  it  is  a  permanent  habit,  often 


hereditary  and  seemingly  not  injur- 
ious, certainly  not  markedly  so.  Oc- 
curring, however,  in  a  young  child 
who  could  not  have  been  taught  it,  it 
should  be  fully  investigated;  that 
is  to  say,  you  should  get  the  best 
medical  man  you  know  to  carefully 
examine  the  child,  to  seek  for  causes 
of  the  morbid  appetite  and,  if  possible, 
to  remove  them. 


Another  Case  of  Dirt-Eating;  Probable  De- 
ficiency of  Lime. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  months,  my 
little  girl,  twenty-one  months  old,  has  shown 
a  great  fondness  for  eating  plaster  and  dirt. 
We  live  in  a  new  house,  the  walls  of  which 
are  sand-finished  and  badly  cracked.  I  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  her  entirely  away  from 
the  cracks,  and  have  frequently  taken 
gravel-stones  from  her  mouth,  which  she 
had  picked  from  the  wall.  When  outdoors, 
she  will  literally  fill  her  mouth  with  dirt 
from  the  paths  or  flower-beds,  and  has  even 
been  found  picking  mortar  from  between 
the  bricks. 

Since  she  was  weaned  at  six  months,  she 
has  lived  upon  milk,  diluted  with  barley- 
water,  until  recently,  when  I  substituted 
rice-water  by  my  physician's  order.  For 
three  months  the  food  has  been  sterilized ; 
before  that  it  was  scalded  and  cooled.  I 
have  added  lime-water  when  her  bowels 
have  been  loose.  She  has  five  meals  a  day, 
and  has  eaten  no  solid  food  until  the  past 
week,  when  I  have  given  her  bread  boiled 
in  milk  once  a  day. 

She  weighs  only  25  pounds  with  ordinary 
clothes,  and  is  much  smaller  than  either  of 
her  sisters  at  the  same  age.  She  di'd  not 
cut  her  first  tooth  until  nearly  ten  months 
old,  and  had  only  two  at  fourteen  months ; 
now  she  has  twelve,  eight  of  which  have 
been  cut  during  the  past  three  months.  She 
looks  very  white  lately,  and  her  legs  seem 
to  me  to  be  not  quite  straight. 

(i)  Ts  it  usual  for  children  to  have  such 
an  abnormal  desire  to  eat  dirt? 
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(2)  Does  it  point  to  some  defect  in  diet? 

(3)  What  can  I  do  to  break  her  of  this 
habit?  G.  B.  C. 

(1)  It  is  not  usual.  (2)  Xotice 
what  has  been  said  to  another  corre- 
spondent on  this  same  subject.  In 
the  case  of  your  child,  it  is  more 
probable  than  in  the  other  that  there 
is  a  real  deficiency  of  lime,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  it  be  given  in  some 
medicinal  form. 

(3')  The  only  treatment  is  to  re- 
move the  cause,  if  it  can  be  found,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  remove  the  desire.  Be- 
yond this  nothing  but  actual  restraint 
has  been  discovered  that  we  have  ever 
read  of. 


The  Evidence  of  the  First  Tooth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  eight  months  and  a  half  old, 
and  her  first  little  tooth  is  just  pricking 
through.  (1)  Does  she  need  any  additional 
food  than  the  breast  milk  now?  and  (2) 
when  I  wean  her  in  January  (she  being 
then  a  year  old),  what  shall  I  feed  her? 
She  is  very  strong  and  healthy ;  weighs  20 
pounds.  A  Chicago  Mother. 

(1)  The  fact  of  the  tooth  showing 
is  not  evidence  of  the  need  of  other 
food.  That  must  depend  upon  wheth- 
er you  seem  to  have  sufficient  breast 
milk  for  her  or  not.  If  you  have  not, 
you  may  give  her  food  in  place  of  one 
or  more  nursings. 

(2)  Cow's  milk,  preferably  "top 
milk,"  diluted  somewhat,  say  one-third 
at  first  and  slightly  sweetened.  Add 
a  little  lime  water.  After  a  time  the 
proportion  of  milk  can  gradually  be 
increased. 


Combined  Nursing  and  Bottle  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  think  nursing  and  bottle  feeding 
together  at  the  same  meal  bad  for  a  baby? 

H.  L.  K. 


YVe  do  not  like  it,  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  the  mixing  of  the  two  kinds 
of  nourishment,  as  because,  if  the 
breast  is  not  equal  to  the  total  feeding, 
it  ought  to  have  the  needed  rest.  Fur- 
ther, the  child  contracts  a  bad  habit  of 
wanting  the  breast  with  artificial  food, 
and  weaning  becomes  difficult.  Still 
further,  it  is  impossible  to  know  just 
how  much  a  rhild  is  taking  when  this 
confused  method  is  employed. 


The  Signs  of  Worms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl,  aged  three  years  and  five 
months,  a  sunny-haired,  blue-eyed,  "bonnie 
lassie/'  has  been  so  robust  most  of  her  life 
as  to  make  her  German  name,  Gretchen, 
seem  quite  appropriate.  She  was  taken  sick 
about  the  20th  of  May,  with  severe  vomiting 
and  was  very  ill  for  days.  I  made  up  my 
mind  afterward  that  it  was  the  Grippe.  She 
had  very  high  fever  and  coughed  a  long 
time  after  recovering  otherwise. 

In  July  she  seemed  to  have  some  intesti- 
nal catarrh.  Though  free  from  the  diar- 
rhoea now,  she  complains  constantly  at 
meal-time,  and  occasionally  between  times, 
of  "stomach-ache."  She  has  very  dark  cir- 
cles under  her  eyes  and  is  very  unusually 
irritable. 

I  am  far  from  competent  physicians, 
though  the  Japanese  doctors  about  us  fre- 
quently do  us  a  good  turn. 

Can  I  do  anything  special  in  the  line  of 
tonic  treatment?  Has  she,  perhaps,  worms? 
After  the  sickness  in  May,  which  I  called 
the  Grippe  (the  doctor  called  it  whooping 
cough,  but  she  never  gave  a  suggestion  of 
a  whoop!),  she  passed  one  long  worm. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  for  any  sugges- 
tions. S. 

Japan. 

To  distinguish  the  ordinary  intes- 
tinal catarrh  from  that  which  accom- 
panies intestinal  parasites,  in  default 
of  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
worms,  is  practically  impossible.  Nor 
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can  one  always  say  whether  the  worms 
are  the  cause  of  the  catarrh,  or  the 
catarrhal  condition  renders  the  devel- 
opment of  the  parasite  possible.  This, 
too,  even  when  the  case  is  under  ob- 
servation, since  the  classical  old  wives' 
signs  of  worms  are  really  but  symp- 
toms of  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  It 
is,  therefore,  impracticable  to  say  any- 
thing definite  about  a  case  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  the  previous  existence  of 
worms,  as  demonstrated,  makes  it 
rather  probable  that,  similar  symptoms 
continuing,  others  may  be  in  the  canal. 
It  would  be  entirely  proper  to  give  a 
safe  vermifuge — such  as  two  grains 
of  santonine  night  and  morning  for  a 
couple  of  days,  to  be  followed  by  a 
laxative.  If  you  have  no  drugs  at 
hand,  you  may  find  that  common  salt, 
a  well-known  vermifuge  in  Oriental 
countries,  will  be  sufficient  in  doses  of 
10  grains  given  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  The  doses  may  be  given,  if  pre- 
ferred, by  rather  over-salting  food.  It 
has  the  advantage  in  these  doses  of  be- 
ing a  tonic  to  the  digestion. 


The  Use  of  Chloroform  During  Child-Birth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Referring  to  a  recent  letter  in  Babyhood. 
I  would  ask  some  expression  of  opinion 
from  you  through  your  journal,  as  to  the 
use  of  chloroform  during  child-birth.  Can 
it  injure  the  child?  Is  there  greater  danger 
to  the  mother  than  if  it  were  not  used?  Can 
you  refer  me  to  any  treatise  or  medical 
essay  where  additional  information  can  be 
found?  My  physician  objects  to  its  use  on 
the  ground  that  Nature  is  best  left  alone  to 
do  her  own  work.  Is  there  not  an  answer 
to  this  in  the  fact  that  children's  heads  are 
larger  now  than  formerly,  and  birth  conse- 
quently more  of  a  drain  on  the  system, 
which  is  rendered  more  sensitive  by  the 


same  training  which  enlarges  babies'  heads  ? 
.  Any  information  you  can  give  me,  or  as- 
sist me  in  securing,  will  be  appreciated. 

M.  M.  J. 

There  is  no  right  or  wrong  to  this 
question.  The  conditions  vary  with 
every  case.  There  are  cases  in  which, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  safety 
to  the  mother,  to  the  child,  or  the  re- 
lief of  pain,  anaesthetics  are  distinct 
hindrances ;  others,  in  which  they  are 
notable  assistants.  No  routine  prac- 
tice can  be  recommended,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  no  routine  practice  is  safe. 
There  is  no  difference  between  anaes- 
thetics and  other  drugs ;  they  must  be 
given  or  withheld,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  responsible 
,  for  the  case;  and  we  should  no  more 
think  of  promising  or  refusing  in  ad- 
vance to  give  an  anaesthetic  than  we 
should  quinine,  opium,  aconite  or  any 
other  drug  of  potency.  It  is  probable 
that  your  attendant  will  have  all  neces- 
sary remedies,  including  anaesthetics, 
in  his  bag.  The  error  was  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  at  all.  If  you  cannot 
trust  your  attendant's  judgment,  get 
one  in  whom  you  have  more  faith. 

Concerning  Advice  to  Expectant  Mothers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  am  a  recent  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
publication,  which  I  note  is  advertised  as 
having  for  its  object  the  dissemination  of 
any  sort  of  knowledge  which  may  be  found 
beneficial  in  caring  for  children,  but  so  far 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  articles  of  advice 
to  expectant  mothers  as  to  the  best  course 
for  them  to  pursue  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults? 

Will  you  kindly  give  some  information  on 
this  subject?  X. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  within  the  limits 
which  Babyhood  has  placed  to  its 
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work.  "To  obtain  the  best  results" 
one  would,  as  Dr.  Holmes  said  of  the 
education  of  a  child,  "need  to  begin  a 
hundred  years  before  it  was  born." 
A  very  large  proportion  of  persons  are 
born  with  hereditary  tendencies  which 
more  or  less  seriously  handicap  them. 
This  probably  is  and  probably  will  be 
mainly  unavoidable,  because  most  per- 
sons will  not  give  so  much  thought  to 
the  physical  fitness  of  a  marriage  and 
its  results  as  they  would  to  raising  a 
prize  squash  for  a  country  fair. 

But  given  an  existing  pregnancy 
how  is  one  to  get  the  best  results  then 
practicable?  If  any  ailment  is  known 
to  exist  in  the  mother  it  should  be 
wisely  treated  and  cured  or  kept  in 
check;  if  no  such  ailment  is  present 
there  is  nothing  then  to  be  done  except 
to  carry  out  the  ordinary  rules  of  hy- 
giene. The  woman  should  have  as 
good  air  and  as  much  sunlight  as  prac- 
ticable. She  should  have  exercise  but 
not  great  fatigue,  which  end  is  gener- 
ally well  fulfilled  by  her  household 
cares  and  a  little  outdoor  exercise. 
The  conditions  of  the  bowels  and  of 
the  digestive  organs  generally  should 
"be  looked  to. 

Good  nutritious  food,  varied  in  qual- 
ity, sufficient  in  amount  but  not  bur- 
densome, gives  the  best  results.  In  the 
last  month  or  two  often  smaller  quan- 
tities of  flesh  diet  are  needed,  milk 
taking  its  place.  If  the  night's  rest  is 
broken,  a  nap  or  two  of  a  few  moments 
in  the  day  will  be  found  quite  refresh- 
ing. All  special  diets  are,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  not  beneficial  and 
usually  deleterious.  The  fruit  diet  so 
often  vaunted — if  used  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  animal  food — we  much  dislike. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

M.  R.  S.,  Nezv  York  City. 

We  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
a  child  should  not  drink  buttermilk. 
It  is  no  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
ordinary  milk  and  to  some,  perhaps, 
less  so.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  fat 
removes  from  it  the  laxative  element, 
and  it  would  probably  be  less  laxative 
than  ordinary  whole  milk.  We  think 
it  would  be  just  as  good  in  the  morn- 
ing as  at  any  time. 

R.  Xczvport,  Ky. 

The  prominence  of  the  ear  is,  of 
course,  not  a  harm  functionally;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  reverse.  But  aesthetically 
it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  blem- 
ish, especially  to  female  beauty,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  arguing  about  it  any 
more  than  about  the  cramped  waist 
or  foot.  To  overcome  the  tendency, 
we  think  nothing  is  better  than  a  cap 
to  be  worn  at  night  and  in  the  nur- 
sery. We  prefer  caps  made  of  tapes 
or  netted  of  some  firm  thread,  because 
they  give  better  ventilation  to  the 
head  than  do  close  caps.  Surgical 
treatment  we  do  not  favor. 

S.  A.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

The  crying  is  not  described  enough 
in  detail  to  make  us  feel  sure  of  its 
meaning.  It  may  mean  merely  the  ex- 
cessively violent  crying  of  a  nervous 
child,  or  it  may  be  some  kind  of 
"child  crowing."  So  far  as  the  de- 
scription *goes,  it  is  more  like  the 
former. 

D.  D.,  Nezv  London,  Conn. 

We  cannot  certainly  say,  as  you  do 
not  state  how  rich  a  cream  you  are 
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using.  But,  as  you  use  it  but  once  a 
day,  and  then  apparently  to  counter- 
act constipation,  it  is  probably  not  too 
strong  in  fat.  But,  by  the  addition  of 
the  milk,  you  bring  up  the  proteid 
strength  to  more  than  2y2  per  cent., 
which  would  be  pretty  strong  if  she 
took  many  of  her  daily  meals  of  the 
mixture.  The  food  would  be  rich 
enough  for  ten  or  twelve  months  of 
age. 

L.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

As  you  are  situated,  you  can  only 
make  good  the  want  of  fat  by  cod- 
liver  oil.  The  emulsion  is  a  good  form 
in  which  to  give  it,  but  little  children 
usually  do  not  object  to  the  pure  oil. 

G.  M.,  Logan,  Utah. 

We  answer  your  question  rather 
doubtfully  because  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  know  what  is  meant 
by  "inherited  liver  troubles."  "Liver 
troubles,"  "liver  complaint"  and  the 
like  are  popular  phrases,  probably  in- 
herited from  the  medical  speech  of 
previous  generations,  which  now  have 
no  definite  meaning.  We  think  that 
they  are  generally  used  to  express  a 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  or  upper  in- 
testines. But  from  what  you  add  we 
suspect  that  you  mean  an  inability  to 
digest  milk  without  difficulty. 

U.  R.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  .■ 

As  ruptures  often  seem  cured  be- 
fore they  really  are,  we  think  it  wise 
to  keep  the  truss  on  until  you  can  see 
your  physician  or  some  other  good 
one,  if  that  is  to  be  within  a  few 
weeks  or  even  a  couple  of  months. 


P.,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

A  rather  "more  enlightened  meth- 
od" is  to  apply  to  the  bump  or  bruise, 
by  means  of  a  sponge  or  cloth,  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  gently  pressing 
it.  It  does  all  that  the  cold  pressure 
can  do,  and  is  more  effective  in  reliev- 
ing the  present  and  preventing  the 
subsequent  tenderness. 

O.  S.  P.,  Natchez,  Miss. 

The  one  point  is  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  source  of  irritation  about 
the  child,  which  wakes  her  up.  We 
assume  that  an  overloaded  stomach, 
wet  napkins  and  all  common  causes 
have  been  thought  of.  Then  consider 
outside  sources  of  irritation ;  light  in 
the  bedroom ;  talking  or  other  sounds 
within  her  hearing,  etc.  All  these 
things  often  exist  and  of  course  cease 
when  the  mother  retires.  If  you  are 
quite  sure  that  there  are  no  such 
sources  of  annoyance,  that  the  waking 
is  only  a  desire  for  company,  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  letting  her  "cry 
it  out." 

C.j  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  child  is  old  enough  to  drink 
from  a  cup.  Whether  you  can  safely 
give  her  unsterilized  milk  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  the  details  of  cleanliness  in  serv- 
ing it,  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge (and  generally  no  one  but  the 
milkman  has). 

A.  G.,  Dover,  Dei 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  given,  and 
our  own  practice  is  guided  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  child.  If  the  breast  milk 
does    not    disagree,    and    the  child 
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thrives,  we  do  not  wean  until  the  or- 
dinary time. 

P.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Any  good  dentist  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  child's  teeth  need 
any  special  attention.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  general  cleanliness  some 
standard  antiseptic  like  Listerine  may 
be  recommended. 

Greenville,  Pa. 

Your  boy's  height  is  within  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  of  the  average  as 
set  down  in  recent  tables  for  a  boy  of 
his  age,  if  his  height  is  taken  without 
shoes.  His  weight  is  rather  over  the 
average,  supposing  that  it  is  taken 
without  clothing. 

W Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

If  you  were  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  mixture  gradually  it  would 
probably  satisfy  the  child  better,  and 
he  would  probably  sleep  better,  and 
enable  you  to  let  him  go  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  say  5  or  6  A.  m., 
which  will  be  a  rest  for  you  as  well. 
As  to  his  teething,  he  is  not  notice- 
ably tardy ;  the  first  tooth  usually 
comes  in  the  seventh  month. 

D.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  points  to  be  determined  are : 
Is  the  distortion  more  than  the  want 
of  symmetry  which  is  within  normal 
limits  and  is  it  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing? You  would  have  saved  time  by 
asking  the  physician  who  attended  you 
in  labor  if  he  noticed  any  change.  The 
commonest  cause  of  distortion  of  the 
head  is  rickets,  and  we  have  seen  the 
oblique  form  depending,  as   we  be- 


lieved, upon  this  peculiarity,  but  it  is 
not  often  developed  so  early. 

H.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"Educators"  which  we  know  are 
not  sweet.  They  are  from  whole  wheat 
flour,  and  seem  to  contain  no  sugar 
whatever. 

C.  K.,  Preston.  Ariz. 

If  milk  is  still  the  principal  part  of 
the  child's  diet,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  a  tablespoonful,  or  even  more  if 
the  milk  is  rather  thin,  of  cream  to 
each  glass  of  milk  the  child  drinks. 
The  porridges  of  oatmeal  so  commonly 
used  help  by  their  bulky  refuse  to  re- 
lieve constipation,  and  their  effect  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  cream  to 
the  milk. 

M.,  Newton,  Kan. 

Ask  the  "older  mothers"  to  produce 
the  child  that  was  hurt  by  laughing. 
It  is  not.  of  course,  proper  to  excite  a 
child  into  hysterical  laughter ;  but 
when  a  child  laughs  of  its  own  accord 
its  hilarity  may  safely  be  accounted  an 
evidence  of  well-being  and  content. 

O.  T.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

We  think  it  wiser  that  children 
sleep  by  themselves  when  practicable. 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
not'  wise  for  the  young  to  sleep  with 
old,  but  the  reasons  given  for  it  smack 
more  of  superstition  than  science.  The 
real  ground  of  objection  we  think  is 
this :  The  aged  often  will  not,  and 
perhaps  from  habit  cannot,  bear  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation 
that  nowadays  we  think  best  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  adults.  In  addition 
they  are  apt  to  over-burden  the  bed 
with  wrappings,  which  does  not  con- 
duce to  the  best  sleep. 
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A  Time-Table  for  Busy  Mothers. 

Mothers  with  young  children  so 
frequently  complain  of  finding 
themselves  overworked,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  minute  to  them- 
selves, while  still  seeming  to  accom- 
plish so  little,  that  I  have  wondered 
whether  a  very  simple  plan,  which  I 
have  found  of  the  greatest  use  and 
benefit  to  myself,  might  not  be  a 
suggestion  of  help  to  others.  It  is 
simply  to  keep  a  written  time-table 
fastened  to  the  lid  of  my  desk,  with 
the  occupation  of  each  hour  of  each 
day  in  the  week  clearly  set  down. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  children 
— seven,  six.  five  and  one  and  a  half 
years  old  respectively ;  I  take  charge 
of  the  baby  for  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half  every  day  while  the  nurse  has 
her  meals ;  three  hours  every  morn- 
ing I  spend  in  teaching  the  three 
older  children,  and  an  hour  at  bed- 
time is  also  sacred  as  "the  children's 
hour."  From  two  to  three  hours 
every  day  are  set  apart  specially  for 
my  husband's  society,  either  walk- 
ing with  him  or  helping  him  in  his 
writing,  etc. ;  and  there  are  of  course 
the  usual  household  duties,  besides 
social  and  religious  claims,  and  yet 
I  rarely  feel  to  have  more  to  do  than 
can  comfortably  be  done,  and  am 
able  to  secure  an  hour  almost  every 
day  for  my  own  reading  and  study; 
and  I  believe  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  time-table  system. 

One  great  advantage  of  it  is  that, 
when  you  come  to  write  your  en- 
gagements down  in  this  way,  you 


see  at  once  what  can  be  done  and 
what  there  is  not  time  for,  and  you 
are  saved  the  worry  and  discourage- 
ment of  undertaking  things,  carry- 
ing them  on  for  a  time  under  great 
difficulties,  and  finally  having  to  re- 
linquish them,  regretting  you  can  do 
so  little. 

After  my  third  baby  came  I  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  the  feeling  of 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  or 
which  of  the  many  things  requiring 
attention  to  take  up  first ;  and  being 
very  much  discouraged,  was  won- 
dering whether  there  was  not  some 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  when  the 
thought  came  to  me,  could  not  these 
things  be  more  systematized?  Why 
should  not  I  not  map  out  my  time 
now  as  I  used  to  do  at  school,  and 
not  allow  the  engagements  of  one 
hour  to  encroach  upon  those  of  the 
next?  At  the  first  thought  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  impracticable  to  re- 
duce the  chaos  of  duties  and  engage- 
ments to  any  order;  but  when  I  sat 
down  with  pen  and  paper  before  me 
everything  soon  fell  into  its  place, 
and  now  having  tried  it  for  several 
years,  the  relief  and  comfort  which 
I  have  found  in  this  practice  induce 
me  to  recommend  it  to  others.  Half 
an  hour  devoted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  thus  planning  out  your 
time,  so  proportioning  it  as  to  give 
each  duty  and  claim  its  proper 
share,  is  surely  well  spent. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  be 
bound  by  a  table  of  this  kind,  or  to 
keep  to  it  exactly,  but  none  the  less, 
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the  fact  of  having  it  and  of  making 
the  effort  to  be  systematic,  is  a  very 
great  help  :  how  great,  I  think  none 
can  realize  unless  they  have  tried  it. 
It  is  so  easy,  for  instance,  to  get  into 
the  way  of  running  out  to  do  a  little 
shopping  every  time  anything  is 
wanted,  but  it  is  almost  equally 
easy,  when  you  have  accustomed 
yourself  to  it.  to  jot  the  wants  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and.  by  a  little 
forethought,  to  get  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  two  or  three  hours  al- 
lotted to  shopping  and  marketing  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  friends  call  to  see 
you.  or  there  are  evening  engage- 
ments which  interfere  with  your 
programme.  In  each  special  case  you 
must  of  course  decide  how  it  should 
be  met ;  often  it  will  be  wisest  sim- 
ply to  drop  your  own  arrangement 
for  that  time,  but  sometimes  it  is 
quite  easy  to  transfer  it  somewhere 
else.  At  all  events  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  just  what  it  is  that  you  have 
missed  doing,  or  have  given  up,  and 
you  can  be  careful  that  the  same 
duty  is  not  interfered  with  too  often. 
If  new  or  different  claims  come  up 
the  programme  can  easily  be  altered 
to  meet  them.  I  always  re-arrange 
mine  entirely  for  the  summer 
months,  and  other  changes  are,  of 
course,  sometimes  also  needful.  Be- 
sides my  own  time  table  I  have  one 
for  the  children,  with  their  occupa- 
tions regularly  planned,  but  the 
necessity  for  being  systematic  in 
this  respect  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  it 
here.  E.  R. 


A  Wicker  Basket  Trunk  as  a  Baby  Basket. 

For  my  first  baby  I  used  an  ordi- 
nary square  basket  and  the  usual 
top  bureau  drawer,  but  for  a  second 
newcomer  I  purchased  a  basket  and 
trunk  combined,  such  as  are  found 
in  all  the  large  stores  and  known 
as  infants'  hampers.  They  are  fit- 
ted with  a  tray  to  hold  small  articles 
or  take  the  place  of  a  regular  bas- 
ket, and  the  lower  part  is  intended 
to  hold  the  baby's  wardrobe. 

My  basket  cost  $5.50,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  may  be  had  now  for  less. 
I  also  bought  3^2  yards  of  pale  blue 
surah  silk,  4  yards  pale  blue  ribbon 
2Y/2  inches  wide,  4  yards  pale  blue 
ribbon  1  inch  wide  for  bows,  and  8 
yards  Piatt  Valenciennes  lace  three 
inches  wide. 

I  made  a  pad  of  wadding,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  sachet  powder,  the 
size  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
and  covered  it  smoothly  with  silk, 
gluing  the  pad  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  I  also  made  a  pad  for  the 
lid,  puffing  the  silk  softly  and  gath- 
ering lace  around  three  sides.  This 
pad  I  also  glued  fast  to  the  basket. 

Part  of  the  wide  ribbon  should  be 
tacked  on  and  drawn  through  the 
openings  in  the  lid  and  fastened  in 
pretty  bows  on  the  outside.  The 
rest  of  the  wide  ribbon  is  for  bows 
and  handles  and  for  straps  to  keep 
the  lid  from  falling  back.  The  tray 
I  covered  with  wadding  and  silk, 
puffing  it  a  little.  The  lace  I  gath- 
ered around  the  top  so  as  to  fall  in- 
side. I  covered  an  odd-shaped  box 
with  wadding  and  silk  and  set  it  in 
one  corner  to  hold  Baby's  brush, 
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ribbon.,  ties,  spare  pins,  etc,  On  one 
side  I  made  a  bolster-shaped  cush- 
ion, filled  with  three  sizes  of  safety 
pins,  and  put  into  the  tray  the 
things  required  to  be  used  for 
the  first  time,  such  as  band,,  shirt, 
pinning  blanket,  plain  slip,  puff  and 
box,  filled  with  powder,  a  roll  of  old 
linen,  washed  soft,  a  bottle  of  best 
olive  oil,  a  small  sponge,  a  pair  of 
sharp,  blunt-edged  scissors,  a  piece  of 
castile  soap  and  a  square  of  flannel, 
hemmed  and  feather-stitched,  to  be 
used  for  a  shawl. 

The  trunk  easily  held  all  of  Baby's 
other  belongings,  of  which  I  had  as 
follows :  Six  dresses,  all  plainly  made, 
but  of  fine  nainsook;  four  skirts,  of 
Victoria  lawn ;  six  night  dresses,  of 
Lonsdale  cambric ;  three  flannel  skirts ; 
three  barrow  coats,  or  pinning  blan- 
kets ;  four  flannel  bands ;  six  linen 
shirts  ;  five  dozen  diapers,  two  sizes ; 
two  wrappers,  made  of  pretty  outing 
flannel,  which  I  found  very  useful.  I 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  provide 
too  many  booties,  sacques,  etc.,  as  thev 
are  apt  to  be  presented  by  aunties, 
grandmas  and  other  friends. 

I  have  found  my  hamper  useful  in 
that,  being  mounted  on  casters,  it  may 
be  drawn  alongside  the  low  rocking- 
chair  and  found  the  right  height.  I 
have  seen  the  baskets  enameled  and 
gilded,  but  I  think  while  they  are  new 
and  white  they  are  pretty  enough. 
After  they  are  soiled  one  might  deco- 
rate them  for  another  newcomer. 

  I.  F. 

A  Play  Box  or  Bed. 

Ever  since  I  have  enjoyed  the  com-  , 
forts  of  a  "play  box"  I  have  intended 
writing  it  up  for  other  mothers. 


My  box  is  three  feet  square  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  mounted  on  rol- 
lers, that  it  may  be  more  easily  moved. 
It  is  made  of  white  pine,  shellacked, 
and  besides  being  just  the  place  for  an 
active  baby,  does  not  disfigure  a  pretty 
room.  When  first  put  in  use,  Baby 
could  not  sit  alone,  so  the  box  was 
lined  with  a  comforter,  both  sides  and 
rloor.  Xow  our  Jeannette  prefers  no 
lining — she  can  make  more  noise  with- 
out it,  and  so  there  she  plays  for  many 
a  happy  half-hour. 

My  special  plea  for  the  box  is  that 
Baby  is  not  exposed  to  any  draughts, 
always  is  out  of  danger,  and  if  such  a 
contrivance  is  in  use  there  will  be  no 
need  of  whipping  the  baby  for  touch- 
ing pretty  things. 

I  have  seen  home-made  play-boxes 
which  were  cut  down  from  dry  goods 
cases  and  were  just  as  serviceable,  of 
course.  L.  P. 


Training  Children  to  Be  Helpful. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number 
has  induced  me  to  write  what  I 
have  long  thought  of  as  of  some 
practical  good  for  the  readers  of 
Babyhood.  I  believe  so  thoroughly 
in  developing  the  responsibility  of 
childhood,  that  my  theory  has  be- 
come a  practice  in  my  own  family. 

The  most  successful  pastor  in 
California  said  in  an  address,  three 
years  ago,  that  "a  church  should  be 
managed  as  a  well  ordered  family 
is ;  each  child  to  take  an  active  part 
in  its  affairs,  and  to  feel  the  success 
and  honor  of  the  whole  was  upon 
his  shoulders."  This  remark  touched 
a  train  of  thought  long  in  my  own 
mind,    and    made    me    watch  and 
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think,  and  I  found  in  the  course  of 
my  observations  that  the  families 
where  the  children  were  made  equal 
— according  to  their  powers — with 
the  parents  in  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  home  life,  were  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  I  had  tried 
in  a  desultory  way  to  train  my  boys 
for  usefulness  at  home,  but  from  this 
time  I  began  systematically  to  teach 
my  little  ones  to  feel  that  they  were 
as  important  factors  in  the  happi- 
ness of  home  as  were  father  and 
mother. 

As  I  have  never  found  the  ideal 
nurse,  I  have  cared  for  the  children 
alone ;  and  there  are  many  steps  to 
be  taken  for  a  number  of  little  chil- 
dren together ;  the  eldest  not  six 
years  old,  when  wee  Xo.  5  was  given 
a  rapturous  welcome.  The  two  eld- 
est boys  were  taught  it  was  a  privi- 
lege to  help  mother,  for  did  she  not 
sew  and  work  for  them  all  the  time? 
And  so  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  turns  in  doing  little  errands, 
such  as  taking  a  note  to  the  kitchen ; 
putting  a  soiled  article  of  clothing 
in  the  hamper;  carrying  the  mail 
up  stairs,  or  running  for  father's 
newspaper.  Little  by  little  the 
duties  were  increased,  and  this 
meant  training  and  patience  for  both 
mother  and  children ;  but  it  was 
time  well  spent,  she  knew,  and  the 
result  has  more  than  repaid  her. 
Two  tiny  boys  began  to  pick  up 
coys,  and  to  clear  up  the  nursery 
every  night,  and  the  baby  fing'ers  of 
iittle  sister  tried  to  help. 

It  often  was  a  lengthy  piece  of 
work,  but  with  a  little  firmness  and 
patience  it  was  accomplished,  and 
mother  was  saved  a  half  hour,  which 


could  be  given  to  little  brother,  and 
thus  make  time  to  read  to  the  flock. 
One  day  manly  Number  One,  then 
about  four  years  old,  was  allowed 
to  go  on  an  errand  two  blocks  from 
home,  and  from  time  time  he  often 
ran  on  errands  at  a  greater  distance. 
As  time  went  on,  Number  Two  went 
with  him,  hand  m  hand;  two  mites 
bobbed  and  danced  down  the  street 
to  order  dinner,  or  to  purchase  a 
spool  of  thread,  bringing  home  the 
right  change,  for  it  was  little  trouble 
to  teach  them  about  dimes  and 
nickels,  and  a  leather  bag  slung 
over  the  shoulder  kept  money  and 
small  parcels  safely.  Now  there  are 
four  children  anxious  to  assist 
mother,  and  she  often  wonders  how 
she  could  get  through  her  duties 
without  their  willing  feet.  For  the 
beauty  of  it  is  they  love  to  help,  and 
seldom  is  there  a  grumble,  but  often 
the  question,  "What  else  can  I  do, 
mother?" 

Number  One,  now  six  and  a  half, 
has  for  a  year  dressed  quickly,  then 
pulled  off  the  covers  of  his  own  and 
his  brother's  beds,  and  opened  the 
windows.  Usually  Number  Two  is 
then  dressed  and  they  go  down  to- 
gether to  put  the  silver  around  the 
breakfast  table,  sometimes  help  set 
it,  and  they  do  it  as  nicely  as  kinder- 
garten work,  each  article  being 
placed  correctly.  Then  up  stairs, 
and  two  little  beds  are  made  neatly, 
with  usual  kindergarten  exactness, 
sheets  and  cases  changed  when 
necessary,  and  clothes  hung  in 
closet.  Sister  flies  for  the  news- 
paper, and  five  happy  faces  greet 
the  oatmeal  with  delight.  When 
we  do  not  have  school  in  the  nursery 
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hats  and  coats  are  donned,  the  bag 
slung  over  the  shoulder  of  each  boy 
in  turn,  and  with  sister's  hands  in 
theirs  they  trot  off  on  errands,  some- 
times delivering  four  or  five  notes 
a  number  of  blocks  away  from  home, 
or  going  to  a  barber's  to  have  hair 
cut,  or  perhaps  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. They  are  known  in  the  stores 
usually  patronized,  and  are  honor- 
ably treated.  During  the  day  the 
children  vie  with  each  other  in  car- 
ing for  little  Number  Five,  now 
seven  months  old,  and  she  is  rocked 
in  cradle  or  driven  in  house  wagon, 
or  the  bottle  is  fetched  by  Number 
Four,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring 
it,  and  rarely  do  any  of  the  flock 
feel  it  anything  but  a  pleasure  to 
leave  their  play  to  help  mother. 
When  clean  clothes  are  sorted,  sis- 
ter trots  back  and  forth,  saving 
many  steps,  and  a  little  care  has 
taught  her  to  put  them  away  care- 
fully. 

At  5  p.  m.  Number  One  attends 
to  little  brother's  crib,  which  is  in 
disorder  from  the  nap,  and  when 
that  is  done  undresses  sister,  while 
mother  attends  to  Baby  and  Number 
Four.  Number  Two  meanwhile  is 
clearing  up  the  nursery,  and  when 
everything  is  in  place  the  two  older 
babies  eat  their  supper.  Baby  is 
quiet,  and  the  boys  and  mother  have 
time  for  reading,  or  for  a  frolic  with 
father,  if  he  is  home.  On  school 
days  the  boys  arrange  the  nursery 
for  a  schoolroom,  and  when  the 
studies  are  over  put  everything 
away,  and  transform  the  room  into 
a  nursery  once  more. 

From  my  experience,  I  think  that 
children    enjoy    themselves  much 


better  when  their  lives  are  not  all 
play;  and  that  more  mischief  de- 
velops when  there  are  no  duties  than 
with  them.  Self-reliance  is  acquired, 
unselfishness  unconsciously  devel- 
oped, and  an  interest  in  home  af- 
fairs engendered,  which,  in  this  age 
of  boarding  houses,  is  most  import- 
ant for  founding  homes  of  their 
own.  It  makes  them  considerate  of 
mother,  and  the  boys  will  naturally 
be  considerate  of  other  women,  and 
it  helps  the  whole  family  to  feel 
there  is  a  common  cause  to  work 
for,  and  a  precious  home  to  be  made 
blissful.  It  has  not  touched  the 
natural  light-heartedness  of  child- 
hood, for  a  jollier  little  group  never 
made  a  house  ring  with  their  mirth ; 
and  it  has  not  made  prigs  of  them, 
as  they  do  not  imagine  they  are  do- 
ing more  than  all  children,  and  they 
do  not  hear  their  achievements  dis- 
cussed, but  they  do  know  father  and 
mother  have  burdens  which  they 
can  help  bear.  For  each  service 
cheerfully  performed  a  prompt 
"thank  you"  is  given,  and  this  is  a 
mutual  thing. 

The  secret  of  the  helpfulness  of 
these  little  children  is  only  in  hav- 
ing them  do  the  little  things  while 
they  are  small.  Large  duties  come 
soon  enough,  and  they  are  no  more 
expected  to  do  them  than  they  are 
expected  to  read  Dickens.  It  is 
best  to  begin  with  the  A  B  C  of 
house  affairs,  for  the  little  ones  are 
just  as  capable  of  learning  practi- 
cally as  they  are  of  learning  useless 
things,  and  when  they  see  the  utility 
of  their  work  they  are  all  the  more 
proud  of  it.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
parental  patience,  for   it  certainly 
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takes  less  time  in  the  beginning  for 
mother  to  do  it  all  herself;  but  later 
she  is  rewarded  by  useful,  unselfish 
children.  If  she  is  a  careful  house- 
keeper she  must  shut  her  eyes  to 
wrinkles  in  the  counterpane,  stray 
toys  here  and  there,  or  imperfect  er- 
rands, recollecting  that  time  will 
help  all  these,  and  later  she  will 
realize  how  precious  these  crude  be- 
ginnings were. 

The  foundation  for  helpful  men 
and  women  is  laid  with  useful  chil- 
dren, who  will,  as  they  mature,  look 
out  for  opportunities  to  do  good, 
and  as  their  horizon  widens  with 
years,  make  homes  and  have  an  in- 
fluence for  good  that  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  community. 

F.  L.  D. 


Success  with  Barley  Water. 

My  experience  with  barley  water 
may  be  of  interest.  My  children  are 
both  strong  and  healthy  to  begin  with, 
but  I  never  had  enough  breast  milk 
for  them,  and  so  I  tried  a  prepared 
food  without  being  satisfied  with  the 
result.  It  produced  costiveness  and 
did  not  digest.  Finally  a  friend  ad- 
vised me  to  get  from  some  farmer 


extra  cleaned  barley  in  the  grain,  and 
use  as  follows : 

Take  a  pint  of  the  grain  and  put 
upon  it  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Let  it  boil  down  to  two  quarts,  or 
until  the  grains  are  soft,  and  then 
strain,  squeezing  all  the  substance 
out  of  the  barley  so  far  as  possible. 
In  a  cool  place  it  will  keep  for  two 
days.  I  take  one  quart  of  milk, 
from  a  herd,  and  one-third  quart 
barley  water,  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  lime  water  for  one  day's  supply 
for  my  little  girl  of  seventeen 
months,  and  one-half  each  barley 
water  and  (herd)  milk  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  limewater  for  my 
three  months  old  boy. 

This  preparation  recommends  it- 
self for  its  cheapness,  its  ease  of 
preparation  and  its  superiority  over 
several  of  the  prepared  foods  which 
are  made  to  sell.  I  was  averse 
to  trying  this  plan  at  first,  but, 
having  tried  it,  cannot  recommend 
it  too  highly.  Those  who  recom- 
mended it  to  be  also  spoke  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms.  The  barley 
grain  is  better  than  pearl  barley  in 
that  there  is  more  substance  in  the 
grain  and  it  is  less  expensive.  We 
pay  ninety  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
barley,  and  this  quantity  will  last 
four  to  six  months.  H.  L. 
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The   Mothers'  Parliament. 


Mothers  in  Council. 

Possibly  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
may  be  interested  in  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  mothers,  charming  in  its  so- 
cial and  informal  nature,  and  success- 
ful because  of  the  interest  it  aroused 
in  many  young  mothers  in  developing 
the  gracious  spirit  of  co-operation, 
which  is  the  crowning  grace  of  wom- 
anhood. 

The  germ  of  this  pleasant  "coun- 
cil" was  a  thought  from  the  heart  of 
one  mother  who,  through  the  loss  of 
her  own  little  ones,  has  ever  made  her 
generous  heart  and  home  the  center 
from  which  radiate  golden  threads  of 
love  and  sympathy  to  countless  fire- 
sides. 

In  response  to  her  thought,  six 
young  mothers  came  to  her,  and  their 
number  soon  increased  to  sixteen. 
They  agreed  to  meet  in  this  friend's 
library  every  Monday  afternoon,  to 
discuss  subjects  relative  to  the  welfare 
and  training  of  children.  Each  week 
one  member  presented,  clearly  stated 
in  writing,  the  subject  which  should 
be  discussed  two  weeks  later.  This 
plan  was  afterwards  improved  by 
having  two  subjects  presented  at  once 
and  under  consideration,  so  that  an  al- 
ternate might  be  always  in  reserve. 
This  gave  each  mother  opportunity  to 
present,  for  the  consideration  of  all, 
her  own  especial  problems  and  per- 
plexities, and  to  draw  out  discussion 
upon  the  points  in  which  she  was 
especially  interested.  The  discussions 
were  pleasantly  informal,  the  only 
rule  being  the  one  adopted,  as  its  need 
was  felt,  that  each  member's  remarks 


should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  thus  nothing  be  lost  to 
any  one  by  the  feminine  tendency  to 
chatty  asides.  They  also  insisted  that 
the  friend  who  received  them  should 
act  as  secretary  and  moderator. 

Among  the  many  subjects  consid- 
ered were : 

"How  shall  we  deal  with  excessive- 
ly timid  children  and  their  opposites, 
the  too-fearless  ones?" 

"The  conduct  of  children  at  table, 
and  how  early  should  they  have  their 
regular  place  there?" 

"Modesty — true  and  false.  How 
shall  we  preserve  the  one  and  dis- 
courage the  other?" 

"The  relations  of  children  to  ser- 
vants." 

"The  early  and  proper  instruction 
of  children  by  parents  in  those  things 
not  ordinarily  spoken  of,  thus  fore- 
stalling the  injury  they  may  receive 
from  servants  and  from  untaught 
children." 

"Church  going.  How  early  is  it 
desirable?" 

"Where  should  children  first  re- 
ceive religious  training?" 

"Ought  children  to  be  taught  their 
prayers  before  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  or  the  significance 
of  prayer?" 

The  subject  of  "Repression"  led  to 
a  most  interesting  and  animated  after- 
noon, opening  with  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  actually  reached  the  age  of 
ten  years  supposing  his  name  to  be 
"John  Don't." 

The  subjects  of  foods  and  of  read- 
ing for  children  received   their  full 
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share  of  attention,  and  the  question  of 
''Sensitiveness"  called  out  a  lively 
discussion  upon  methods  of  reproof, 
with  many  shades  of  opinion  upon 
Solomon's  advice  to  parents,  and  all 
the  pros  and  cons  of  that  time-hon- 
ored institution  known  as  "spanking." 

The  Sunday  question :  "How  shall 
the  day  be  made  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  little  ones?"  "What 
occupations  are  admissible,  and  if  dif- 
ferent from  other  days,  what  should 
they  be?"  called  forth  many  earnest 
thoughts  and  helpful  suggestions,  for 
which  there  is  not  space  in  this  brief 
sketch,  as  its  only  object  is  to  give 
methods  and  not  results  of  this  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  "council." 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
these  afternoons  a  little  book  on  early 
training  came  into  their  hands.  It  is 
written  by  Mrs.  Malleson,  an  English 
lady,  and  published  in  this  country 
by  Heath.  A  chapter  from  this  very 
helpful  and  charmingly  written  book 
followed  the  discussion  each  after- 
noon. Other  readings  relating  to  their 
subjects  of  thought  were  selected, 
Babyhood  often  making  one  of  the 
"council,"  and  being  found  helpful 
and  suggestive. 

The  interest  and  helpfulness  which 
these  mothers  found  and  received 
from  each  other  was  so  sincere  and 
deep  that  it  led  to  the  hope  that  others 
might  adopt  such  a  simple  plan  for 
taking  counsel  together.        L.  D. 


"Did  He  Die?" 

Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  a 
friend,  whose  only  child,  a  remarka- 
bly bright  boy,  five  years  of  age,  was 


insatiable  in  his  demand  for  stories. 
He  preferred  having  them  read  to  him 
rather  than  told  to  him,  seeming  to 
possess  a  deep  and  instinctive  rever- 
ence for  the  printed  page,  and  a  much 
stronger  belief  in  the  written  than  in 
the  spoken  word.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  books  which  the  little  fellow 
would  place  in  his  mother's  lap  when- 
ever she  seated  herself,  anything 
which  chanced  to  lie  upon  the  center 
table,  full  of  faith  that  each  one — 
whether  the  "Light  of  Asia/'  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  or  the  "Origin  of  Species" 
— had  between  its  covers  some  story 
for  his  especial  delectation. 

One  morning,  while  his  mother  sat 
beside  me  sewing,  as  I  was  writing  a 
letter,  he  came  with  his  usual  request, 
and  selecting  one  of  the  books  which 
had  a  week  before  been  given  him 
among    numerous    other  Christmas 
presents,   she   began   to   read.  Ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  occupation,  I  paid 
no  heed  to  the  reading,  until  I  was 
startled  by  a  convulsive  sob  and  the 
question  asked,  with  an  indescribable 
wail    of    anguish,    "Did — he — die?" 
The  little  fellow's  face  was  distorted 
with  grief,  and  tears  were  pouring 
from  his  eyes.    "No,  no!"  exclaimed 
my  friend,  rapidly  turning  over  the 
leaves  as  if  to  acquaint  herself  with 
the  termination  of  the  story,  "He  got 
well  again  the  very  next  day,  and — 
and — "    She  did  not  hesitate  long, 
giving  to  the  child  an  end  to  the  story, 
which  spared  his  feelings,  though  it 
wholly  sacrificed  the  intention  of  the 
author,  and  was  much  more  of  a  credit 
to  the  mother's  heart  than    to  the 
writer's  brains.    The  child,  gradually 
comforted,  was  finally  sent  away  with 
a  kiss  and  a  cheery  word,  while  his 
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mother,  flinging  the  book  upon  the 
table  with  more  impatience  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her  manifest,  exclaimed :  "I 
declare,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  pa- 
thetic and  sentimental  stuff  written 
for  children.  Every  story,  whether 
in  books,  newspapers  or  magazines, 
seems  to  be  alike  in  that  respect — it  is 
either  a  dying  boy  or  dead  baby,  or  a 
distressed  bird  or  a  deserted  dog,  or 
something  to  harrow  the  feelings  and 
move  the  sympathy.  My  boy  seems  to 
be  constantly  expecting  and  dreading 
some  calamity  of  the  kind  in  every- 
thing I  read  to  him.  'Did  he  die?'  is 
his  stereotyped  question,  asked  gen- 
erally with  great  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Lately  I've  looked  over  beforehand  the 
stories  I've  read  to  him  to  find  out  if 
they  treated  of  'battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death,'  but  this  time  I  forgot 
it.  Why  cannot  authors  write  of 
healthy  and  happy  children — happy 
dogs  and  cats  and  birds  and  babies? 
The  children  will  be  sorrowful  soon 
enough ;  why  sadden  them  premature- 
ly by  forcing  them  to  suffer  or  sym- 
pathize with  imaginary  troubles?  To 
Harry's  chronic  question,  'Did  he 
die?'  I  sometimes  feel  tempted  to  an- 
swer, I  wish  the  author  had  before  he 
wrote  this  distressing  story." 

O.  J. 



< 

Only  Children. 

"We  must  at  once  acknowledge  that 
the  position  of  an  only  child  is  an  un- 
natural one,  but  in  our  day  it  is  grow- 
ing to  be  an  increasingly  common  one. 
Mothers  to  whom  but  one  little  one  is 
given,  or  who  have  lost  all  but  one, 
must  seriously  consider  how  best  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the 
situation. 


In  infancy  a  child  is  happy  enough, 
surrounded  by  kind  and  wise  elders, 
but  by  the  time  he  is  three  years  old, 
the  need  of  companions  of  his  own  age 
arises,  and  that  need  becomes  increas- 
ingly greater  with  every  year.  How 
can  it  best  be  met,  and  selfishness  and 
peculiarities  avoided? 

Kindergarten  at  first,  and  then 
school,  should  be  an  absolute  rule,  and 
if  there  is  no  kindergarten  at  hand, 
an  hour  or  two  daily  at  the  primary 
school  will  be  better  for  a  four-year- 
old  than  staying  all  day  at  home.  Lit- 
tle friends  should  be  invited  as  often 
as  possible,  and  the  child  carefully 
taught  to  share  and  yield  his  numer- 
ous toys.  The  mother  must  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  give  him  what  comes 
naturally  to  the  members  of  a  large 
family. 

Another  important  matter  is  to  give 
up  the  nurse  as  early  as  possible. 
Where  there  are  several  children  the 
mother  cannot  care  properly  for  all, 
and  the  nurse's  attention  is  divided ; 
but  with  an  only  child,  the  nurse  has 
nothing  to  do  except  to  wait  upon  and 
amuse  her  charge,  and  the  child  is 
made  selfish  and  helpless.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  girls.  I  have 
seen  an  only  daughter  of  eleven  years 
old  who  could  not  put  on  her  own 
shoes  and  stockings  or  cut  her  meat. 
By  the  time  a  child  is  four  or  five  it 
should  be  able  to  help  itself  in  many 
ways,  and  if  the  mother  then  breaks 
up  the  nursery,  takes  charge  of  the 
child  and  trains  it  to  be  helpful  and  in- 
dependent, she  will  be  doing  important 
work  in  forming  its  character. 

A  boy  does  learn  to  be  independent 
later  in  life,  but  too  many  girls  waited 
upon  and  spoiled  in  childhood  and 
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girlhood  make  wives  who  expect 
everything  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
are,  in  no  sense,  helpmeets,  and  they 
are  the  mothers  who  must  have  "a 
perfectly  competent  nurse  to  take  full 
charge  and  keep  the  baby  at  night." 
As  I  heard  such  a  mother  say  the 
other  day :  "How  could  /  get  up  three 
times  in  the  night  to  prepare  a  bottle? 
/  must  have  a  nurse  who  will  do  it." 

If  an  only  child  is  constantly  with 
its  parents,  one  precaution  must  be 
observed :  the  father  and  mother  must 
forego  the  free  criticism  of  others, 
particularly  of  members  of  their  own 
family.  Where  a  child  hears  the  ac- 
tions of  its  elders  commented  on  and 
criticised,  it  loses  all  the  confidence 
and  simplicity  of  its  years  and  becomes 
precocious  in  the  most  disagreeable 
and  harmful  way. 

One  great  compensation  the  mother 
of  an  only  child  has — there  is  no  con- 
flict of  interests,  no  setting  one  child 
aside  for  the  greater  need  of  another, 
and,  with  a  daughter,  the  mother  can 
be  her  most  intimate  friend  and  live 
her  own  life  over  again  in  her  child. 
Happy  if  she  is  able  from  her  experi- 
ence to  save  her  girl  from  some  of  the 
mistakes  and  pitfalls  that  have  beset 
her  own  path.  O.  R. 


Identifying  Long-Lost  Children. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
identifying  lost  children,  there  is  a 
point  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  of 
which  I  feel  sure  that  mothers  will 
see  the  sense.  Almost  all  children 
have  some  distinguishing  feature, 
some  mole  or  scar  that  a  mother 
would  know  under  all  circumstances. 


Let  a  mother  study  the  appearance  of 
her  child's  body  well,  and  decide  for 
herself  whether  there  be  about  it  any 
ineffaceable  mark  by  which  she  could 
identify  him  anywhere  and  at  any 
time. 

If  there  be  nothing  that  time  may 
not  efface,  then  let  her  have  him 
marked  in  such  a  way  that  she  would 
know  him.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  few  drops  of  India  ink,  an  operation 
that  is  no  more  painful  than  vaccina- 
tion (and  not  accompanied  by  half  the 
discomfort  attendant  upon  the  latter)  ; 
a  little  spot  that  cannot  possibly  dis- 
figure the  child  to  the  observer  may 
be  placed  entirely  out  of  sight,  but  it 
is  there,  and  the  mother  can  never  be 
in  doubt  as  to  her  own  child.  Should 
the  child  be  undiscoverable  for  so 
long  that  he  has  entirely  forgotten  his 
mother  and  father,  his  parents  may  at 
once  pick  him  out  from  among  thou- 
sands who,  in  all  other  respects,  are 
so  nearly  like  him  as  to  make  certain 
recognition  impossible.  L.  C. 


Fear  Sometimes  Created. 
The  article  in  a  late  number  on  fear 
of  dogs  reminded  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent a  friend  related  which  occurred 
while  she  was  at  the  seashore.  There 
are  cases  where  children  have  been 
badly  frightened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  fear,  if  it  does  not  already  ex- 
ist, as  this  will  illustrate:  "In  one  of 
my  morning  rambles  on  the  beach,  I 
noticed  a  pretty  child  of  about  eight- 
een months,  whose  nurse  was  impa- 
tiently wheeling  it  in  the  carriage 
vainly  endeavoring  to  hush  its  cries; 
but  baby  was  evidently  out  of  sorts, 
and  refused  to  be  pacified  in  that  way. 
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Presently  the  girl's  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  little  olack  dog  which 
ran  by.  'There  now/  she  said,  'is 
something  that  will  make  you  stop. 
Jump  on  her,  doggie.'  The  animal 
in  question  did  not  require  a  second 
invitation,  but  obeyed  instantly,  bark- 
ing so  violently  that  the  child  shrieked 
in  terror.  At  this  juncture,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  uttering  an  indignant 
protest  against  such  treatment,  but 
was  only  rewarded  for  my  interfer- 
ence by  a  cool,  insolent  stare,  which 
expressed  more  than  a  volume  of 
words ;  however,  it  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, for  she  moved  sullenly  on, 
leaving  master  doggie  in  the  rear, 
probably  wondering  why  he  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  ejected.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  not  one  of  the  biting 
kind  or  it  might  have  involved  seri- 
ous consequences.  If  it  had  not  been 
on  the  verge  of  my  departure  I  would 
have  sought  an  acquaintance  with  the 
youthful  mother  who  sat  on  the  pi- 
azza reading  a  novel,  in  order  to  in- 
form her  of  the  true  reason  of  her 
darling's  flushed  and  tear-stained 
countenance.  P.  S.  R. 


A  Rfelic  of  Darker  Days. 

It  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me  how- 
mothers  can  dare  to  take  such  a  risk 
with  their  little  tender  children  as  to 
leave  their  necks  and  arms  bare.  When 
we  think  of  all  the  sudden  changes  in 
our  changeable  climate,  and  all  the 
draughts,  unnoticed,  perhaps,  by  us 
adults  who  are  accustomed  to  them; 
when  we  remember  that  our  babies  are 
not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
anything  in  the  world,  and  think  how 


slight  a  cause  can  stop  the  working 
of  those  beloved  little  bodies,  does  it 
not  seem  incredible  that  the  mothers 
who  love  their  babies  can  leave  their 
tender  bodies  so  exposed?  Think  of 
the  contrast  between  the  baby's  half 
covered  body  and  its  mother's  or 
father's. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  us  women 
either  wear  or  have  worn  low-necked, 
short  sleeved  dresses,  but  such 
dresses  are  worn  in  heated  ballrooms, 
and  generally  while  taking  exercise 
by  dancing.  Even  then  many  people 
consider  it  a  dangerous  exposure,  and 
how  many  women  would  consider  it 
safe  to  wear  such  dresses  all  the  time 
during  the  changes  of  the  day?  Yet 
their  children  are  left  with  arms,  neck 
and  legs  bare,  when  they  have  had 
but  a  few  years  or  a  few  months  in 
which  to  become  accustomed  to  such 
exposure. 

Yesterday  I  was  shown  a  picture 
of  a  baby  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  dress,  with  its  neck  and  arms 
looking  lovely  with  the  low  neck  and 
short  sleeves.  It  was  a  lovely  pic- 
ture— but  the  baby  was  dead.  It  was 
the  picture  of  an  apparently  healthy, 
handsome  child,  but  she  was  dead,  and 
hearts  were  aching  grievously  in  con- 
sequence. As  my  eye  fell  on  the 
pretty  neck  and  arms,  and  little  chest 
exposed  by  the  loose  low  neck  of  the 
dress,  I  thought,  who  can  tell  what 
sudden  chill  may  have  struck  that  ten- 
der body? 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  chil- 
dren who  are  ill-dressed,  and  who  live 
and  flourish,  but  then,  how  many  die ! 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  of  such  ten- 
der things,  and  surely  we  ought  to 
take  no  risks  for  the  sake  of  extra 
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prettiness,  or  because  of  a  passing 
fashion.  S. 


Youthful  Critics  and  Imitators. 

In  Robert  L.  Stevenson's  Memories 
and  Portraits,  occurs  a  passage  whose 
thought  must  have  come  to  the  minds 
of  many  mothers.  He  tells  of  a  dog 
that  was  his  constant  companion  and 
devoted  worshiper,  and  says :  "It  was 
no  sinecure  to  be  Coolin's  idol."  "Op- 
pressive respectability"  marked  his 
demeanor,  and  "any  signs  of  levity 
in  .  the  man  he  made  his  deity  were 
met  by  a  glance  of  cold  disappoint- 
ment and  disapproval." 

Very  early  in  the  life  of  my  little 
daughter  I  found  that  to  her  view  I 
'lived  in  a  lantern,"  and  that  my 
manner  and  speech  were  under  con- 
stant observation.  I  must  "speak  by 
the  card"  in  her  hearing,  as  no  inac- 
curacy of  statement  or  polite  equivo- 
cation passed  unchallenged  by  this 
little  critic,  while  any  lack  of  attention 
to  the  details  of  dress  was  promptly 
disapproved  and  discouraged. 

But  her  criticisms  were  far  less  to 
T)e  feared  than  her  habit  of  imitation. 
I  realized  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  "the  earliest  book  read  and  last 
to  be  laid  aside  by  a  child  is  the  daily 
conduct  of  its  mother."  If  I  occasion- 
ally allowed  myself  the  privilege  of 
using  a  slang  phrase,  because  it  ex- 
pressed a  thought  in  fewer  words  and 
stronger  than  good  English  would  do, 
I  was  sure  to  be  shocked  soon  after 
by  hearing  the  same  expression  from 
her  baby  lips ;  and  I  often  recognized 
little  mannerisms  of  my  own  that  I 
did  not  realize  had  become  habits  un- 
til I  saw  them  unconsciously  mimicked 
by  this  little  reflector. 


It  seems  as  true  of  this  as  of  other 
phases  of  life,  that  it  is  the  wrong 
path  that  is  the  most  alluring,  as  it  is 
often  the  unlovely  words  and  habits 
that  are  copied  with  such  fatal  facil- 
ity, while,  alas !  good  precepts  and 
correct  examples  are,  if  not  unob- 
served, rarely  followed  except  under 
compulsion.  D.  W. 


The  Higher  Motive. 

Even  a  baby  has  a  motive  for 
everything  he  does;  and  though  it 
sounds  slightly  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  babies  acting  upon  high  motives, 
yet  if  we  analyze  their  actions,  we 
cannot  dispute  that  a  baby  is  really 
either  generous  or  selfish,  frank  or 
deceitful,  brave  or  cowardly,  prudent 
or  rash,  gentle  or  passionate;  show- 
ing, in  short,  the  germs  of  what  he  is 
to  be  in  later  life.  So  true  it  is  that 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined, 
that  if  we  hope  for  these  little  ones 
ever  to  develop  large  aims  and  gen- 
erous purposes,  their  training  in  this 
direction  can  hardly  be  begun  too 
early. 

Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  almost 
any  mother  who  will  watch  herself 
will  be  surprised  at  the  frequency 
with  which  she  orTers  her  child  a 
trivial  and  even  a  mean  motive, 
when  a  worthy  and  genuine  one 
would  have  been  possible.  Take 
the  much-talked-of,  much-censured 
American  trait  of  "keeping  up  ap- 
pearances." Do  we  not  educate  our 
children  to  it  from  babyhood?  Any- 
thing will  do  to  wear  about  home, 
out  not  so  when  we  are  going  to 
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Mrs.  Smith's.  All  very  well  if  we 
teach  Allie  and  Tommy  that  it  isn't 
treating  Mrs.  Smith  respectfully  to 
be  careless  how  we  look  when  we  go 
to  see  her;  but  the  idea  more  often 
brought  forward  is  " What  will  they 
think  of  us  if  they  see  you  looking 
so?" 

We  had  company  this  afternoon 
and  were  much  mortified  at  our  chil- 
dren's behavior  at  table.  After  the 
guests  went  home,  did  we  say  to 
Allie  and  Tommy,  "I  fear  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  didn't  enjoy  their  visit;  you 
were  so  noisy  we  couldn't  talk  to 
each  other?"  No,  we  said,  "What 
can  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  have  thought  of 
you?  You  were  so  rude  at  table, 
and  their  children  are  so  well  man- 
nered." Naturally  the  lesson  learned 
was  not  that  of  consideration  for 
other  people's  convenience,  but  that 
of  trying  to  appear  well  before 
strangers. 

The  last  thing  we  should  wish 
children  to  consider  is  how  they  ap- 
pear; from  this  one  thing  many  of 
the  meanest  traits  may  flow — vanity, 
hypocrisy,  self-conceit  and  others. 
Yet  we  are  usually  at  great  pains  to 
teach  regard  for  appearances  as  if 
it  were  the  loftiest  of  all  motives. 
"Every  one  will  laugh  at  you  if  you 
do  so" ;  how  common  to  say  this  to  a 
child,  but  how  wrong,  for  surely  it 
is  our  part  to  teach  that  it  matters 
not  who  laughs  if  the  thing  done  is 
proper  in  itself.  This  cowardly  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  seems  only  too 
natural  to  some  children ;  but  we 


think  in  most  cases  it  must  result 
from  the  foolish  teasing  and  ridicul- 
ing of  children  which  is  the  only 
conception  some  people  have  of 
talking  with  them.  It  may  be  car- 
rying this  idea  too  far,  but  we  would 
ourselves  prefer  that  a  child  should 
suck  his  thumb  till  he  was  four  years 
old,  or  even  later,  rather  than  be 
broken  of  it  by  ridiculing  his  appear- 
ance, showing  him  how  it  looks,  ask- 
ing him  what  people  will  think  to 
see  so  big  a  child  sucking  his  thumb 
like  a  baby,  and  making  all  the  other 
remarks  usual  in  such  cases.  The 
thumb-sucking  will  come  to  an  end 
in  time,  but  the  self-consciousness 
induced  by  the  above  treatment  may 
stay  with  the  child  always. 

Generosity  is  a  most  desirable 
trait  to  cultivate  in  a  child,  but  there 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  best  way  of  cultivating  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  the 
common  method  of  insisting  with 
authority  that  everything  be  shared. 
There  is  little  merit  in  an  unwilling 
gift.  Neither  do  we  like  "Johnnie 
gave  you  some  yesterday,  you  must 
give  him  some  to-day."  This  seems 
too  calculating.  Even  "You  like 
Johnnie  to  share  with  you,  so  you 
must  share  with  him,"  seems  lacking 
in  the  true  spirit  of  generosity. 
'Doesn't  Johnnie  like  candy?"  or 
'Which  of  your  things  would  John- 
nie like  best  to  play  with?"  furnishes 
a  motive  which,  if  advanced  with 
tact,  will  appeal  to  most  children. 

L.  A. 
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CHEAPEST,  TOO. 


Canaan,  Conn.,  April  10,  1904. 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two  'The 
Best'  Nursers  and  during  that  time  they 
have  been  used  by  my  baby  boy;  and 
now  another  little  boy  is  using  the  same 
two  bottles.  Although  the  bottles  have 
had  many  falls  they  are  as  good  as  when 
bought,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  common  ten  cent 
ones." 

(Signed)    Very  truly  yours, 

MRS.  E.  S.  PEASE. 

Baby's  Health  &d0*f 

"THE  BEST  "Nm™ 


leananq 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 


Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


WANT  AND  NEED. 

There's  a  big  difference 
between  what  a  baby  wants 
and  what  he  needs.  Deny 
him  the  one,  give  him  the 
other.  Most  babies  need 
Scott's  Emulsion  —  it's  the 
right  thing  for  a  baby.  It 
contains  a  lot  of  strength- 
building  qualities  that  their 
food  may  not  contain.  After 
a  while  they  get  to  want  it. 
Why?  Because  it  makes 
them  comfortable.  Those 
dimples  and  round  cheeks 
mean  health  and  ease.  Scott's 
Emulsion  makes  children 
easy;  keeps  them  so,  too. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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Brentford  Rolls. 
Make  a  sponge  with  one  pint  of 
milk,  and  let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the 
morning  take  three  pints  of  flour,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  of 
lard ;  sift  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  with 
the  flour.  Beat  two  eggs  very  light, 
mix  them  in  the  flour,  then  work  in 
the  sponge.  Knead  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes, then  make,  into  rolls.  Let  them 
rise  for  two  hours,  and  make  in  a 
quick  oven. 


X mi's  Putts. — To  one  pint  of  new 
milk  add  one  half  pound  of  butter,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil  set  it  aside  to 
cool.  Then  add  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Beat  four  eggs  as  for  cake,  sep- 
arately. Beat  in  the  eggs,  and  put  the 
batter  in  greased  muffin-rings,  filling 
them  half  full.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


MISTAKES  IN  DIAGNOSIS. 

In  chronic  tuberculous  diseases, 
the  only  marked  symptom  is  an 
obscure  limp  or  rigidity  of  a 
joint.  Fever  occurs  between  three 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  only. 
The  most  common  error  is  in  calling 
everything  with  an  acute  pain,  that 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  definite  cause, 
rheumatism.  The  writer  declares  that 
no  local  pain  in  bone  or  joint  or  any 
part  of  the  body,  should  be  called 
rheumatism.  Acute  periostitis  of 
bones  of  the  extremities  is  often 
diagnosed  as  rheumatism.  Hysteri- 
cal cases  should  be  carefully  sifted, 
and  by  good  management  these  pa- 
tients should  be  made  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.    In  obscure  cases  con- 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— Front  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  •  •  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Beaton.  Mens. 


sultation  should  be  sought  before  it  is 
too  late.  Deformity  from  Pott's  disease 
is  no  longer  necessary  when  the  case  is 
seen  early.  The  majority  of  tubercu- 
lous hip  joints  should  recover  without 
shortening  or  angular  deformity.  Tu- 
berculous joints  of  the  extremities 
should  be  treated  early  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  advance  to  suppuration  and 
destruction  of  functional  usefulness. — 
The  Columbus  Medical  Journal. 

Bachelors  Loaf. — Beat  three  eggs 
very  light,  separately ;  add  one  pint  of 
rich  milk,  one  pint  of  corn  meal,  one 
half  teacupful  of  flour,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  or  lard.  Beat  well,  grease  a 
shallow  baking  pan,  and  bake  quickly. 
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Pure  Milk  for  Infant  Breeding. 
— There  is  no  absolutely  fixed  stand- 
ard for  the  composition  of  either  hu- 
man or  cows'  milk,  nor  does  it  seem 
essential  that  the  milk  to  be  fed  to 
infants  be  of  an  absolute  standard,  as 
long  as  its  chemical  composition 
does  not  deviate  materially  from  the 
usually  accepted  standard  of  human 
milk,  for  the  slight  difference  in  car- 
bohydrates may  readily  be  corrected 
by  addition  of  sugar,  and  experience 
has  proven  that  this  difference  is 
readily  overcome  by  the  child  in 
most  instances,  even  if  not  corrected. 

There  is  one  reliable  source  from 
which  a  sterilized  milk  which  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  the  highest 
degree  may  always  be  obtained. 
This  milk  is  supplied  in  concen- 
trated form,  a  portion  of  its  water 
having  been  evaporated.  It  is  known 
as  Highland  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream,  the  term-  "Evaporated 
Cream"  indicating  its  resemblance 
to  dairy  cream  in  general  appear- 
ance and  usefulness.  It  is  reduced 
in  volume  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times.  The  peculiar  sterilizing  proc- 
ess is  based  on  scientific  principles, 
is  safe,  certain,  exact  and  beneficial 
to  the  digestibility  of  the  protein. 
It  is  absolutely  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect for  infant  feeding.  The  em- 
ployment of  Highland  Brand  Evapo- 
rated Cream  as  an  infant  food  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  add  thereto  water,  which 
has  first  been  boiled  together  with 
sugar,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant. 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  White  You  Steep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    A-k  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated      throat,  at 
your  <lruggi9t  or  from 
as.    10c.  la  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  T. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

i.l    MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT  1 
BEST  BUBBEB  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tin*. 

If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
^e  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y*e 
with  the  "  Tyrxan  "  we  wills«a4 
/ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  mam 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  ReadiMff,**  W 
ITER    RUBBER  CO*  ladder, 
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ESKAYS  FO 


Will  You  Try  the 
Battle  Creek  Life  for  30  Days  ? 

Will  You  Eat  the  Foods  and  Live 
the  Life  Our  Experts  Recommend  ? 

Do  You  Really  Want  to  be  Perfectly  Well? 

Tell  us  then  if  you  are  ailing  or  if  in  good  health  that  you  wish  to  remain  so. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book.  It  is  very  interesting.  The  life  it  recommends 
you  can  live  in  your  own  home.    You  ought  to  read  it. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  many  specialists  studying  this  one  thing  alone — how 
to  get  well  and  how  to  stay  well.  No  organization  anywhere  has  been  so 
successful.  None  other  is  so  near  the  truth.  And  the 
basis  of  all  this  is  right  food — right  living — keeping^ 
the  stomach  right. 

All  this  we  explain  in  our  book.  Explain  clearly — j 
logically,  interestingly  so  that  you  may  understand. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  mere  effort  of  writing  us  simply 
to  know?    Won't  you  ask  for  our  book  today? 
Address  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Company,  Ltd. 

DEPT.      C.  63      BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN. 
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An  Experience  with  Eskay's  Food. 

Mrs.  May  Geiger,  of  Pleasantville, 
O.,  writes  this  about  her  baby : 

"He  was  so  poor,  he  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones,  we  did  not  think 
some  days  he  could  live  until  night, — 
so  we  commenced  different  milk  for- 
mulas and  oatmeal  gruel,  milk  sugar 
formula,  and  in  fact,  everything  any 
one  would  tell  us,  but  he  could  retain 
nothing,  and  if  we  could  get  him  to 
retain  a  little,  it  would  not  digest. 

Heart-sick  and  discouraged,  we 
wrote  for  a  sample  of  Eskay's  Food, 
and  book  'How  to  Care  for  the  Baby.' 
How  we  read  every  line,  and  of  other 
mothers'  experiences,  was  a  'straw 
to  a  drowning  man' ;  we  commenced 
feeding  it  very,  very  weak,  and  found 
he  retained  it  better  than  anything  we 
ever  tried.  He  was  Zy2  months  old, 
and  weighed  9  pounds.  We  found  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  instead  of 
losing,  he  had  gained  three  ounces. 
The  next  week  four  ounces,  and  the 
next  a  little  more,  until  he  made  a 
steady  gain  of  eight  ounces  a  week, 
and  now  at  eight  months  he  weighs  18 
pounds,  and  is  perfectly  well.  The 
doctor  said,  before  we  commenced 
feeding  the  Eskay's  Food,  that  he  had 
one  chance  out  of  ten  to  live,  and  the 
only  hope  he  had  for  him  was  for  us 
to  get  a  wet-nurse.  Can  you  wonder 
we  praise  Eskay's  Food,  for  it  saved 
our  baby,  and  we  say,  'Would  we  had 
used  it  before,'  for  we  have  three  dear 
little  ones  under  the  sod,  two  dying  at 
the  age  of  2^  months,  and  the  other 
at  10^  months,  and  this  little  one  is 
the  joy  of  our  home. 

I  hope  every  mother  who  has  a  child 


Blotchy 


Babies 


suffering  from  pimples,  itchy  eruptions, 
sores  or  eczema  can  be  instantly  relieved 
and  permanently  cured  by  bathing  with 

Heiskell's  Soap 

which  contains  all  the  healing  properties  of 
Heiskell's  famous  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  as  velvet.  Sold  for  50  years.  All  drug- 
gists have  it.  Sample  on  request.  Full  size 
cake  25c.  Ointment  50c. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOW  AY  «fe  CO., 
15  V  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


requiring  artificial  food  will  give  it 
trial,  for  it  is  a  Godsend  to  1 
mothers,    who    cannot  nurse 


a 
us 
our 


babies.' 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  S<. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  f.  BRUSH.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out- Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  »  ♦  *  f  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *   *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 

I  What  is  Catarrh  ?     J  • -Treatment  of  Catarrh  f 

♦  ♦  < 
*■  j    Preventive  Treatment, 

♦  ■*    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- ! 

♦  j    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
i  »    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  \ 
<  J  Stages  of  Catarrh.  j 
j  *  Atomizers. 

J !    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 

♦  j    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  *    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 

♦  I  Interrupted. 
; ;    A  Stronger  Solution. 
4}    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
J I  Consulted. 

\\    A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
4  *  Secretions. 

1 1    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
;  J    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
4  f    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
J!    Necessary  Precautions. 
l>    Peculiar  Characteristics. 
4  *    Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
4 1  sil,  and  Treatment. 
**    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
4  *  Conditions. 

»  »  *  4  »  »  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  >t>  *  *  »  » ■!■  *  *  *  #     »  »  »  »  » *  * » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  1'  *  *  *  ■*"»  » 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
i  I     Irritating  Crusts. 
%     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
|  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant 
J  Symptoms. 

j  I     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
<  [     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
4  •  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
!  >     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
J  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


«« How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  scot  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


5   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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An  apple  filling  for  cake  is  deli- 
cious, but  wants  time  and  patience  to 
make  it.  Grate  a  large  sour  apple 
and  beat  with  it  an  egg  and  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  until  the  mass  thickens  and 
is  light.  Then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
jelly  and  whip  again  with  a  spoon  un- 
til every  vestige  of  apple  has  disap- 
peared and  the  mixture  looks  like 
whipped  cream.  A  light  colored 
jelly  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Ground 
nuts  may  be  added  with  the  jelly.  Fill 
between  cake  lavers. 


Nut  bread  makes  delicious  sand- 
wiches for  luncheons,  suppers  or  af- 
ternoon teas.  Scald  half  a  cupful  of 
milk,  add  half  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled  so  that  it  is  lukewarm  dissolve 
in  it  three-fourths  of  a  cake  of  yeast 
which  has  been  softened  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  tepid  water.  Add 
half  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter 
and  lard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
lasses, half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
cupful  of  nut  meats  (pecans  or  En- 
glish walnuts)  chopped  fine,  half  a 
cupful  of  white  flour  and  enough  en- 
tire wheat  flour  to  make  the  dough 
stiff  enough  to  knead.     Finish  and 


ROULD  BE  YOUR  CHOICF  i 


Mothers,  we  want  to  mall  ymronr  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "HARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  1o  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  NUrqnr  5pecial,  an*  Dreamland 

'ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co*  gS5?<£*> 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
inexpensive.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder,  if  interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D71IMTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps.  Bootees,  Emb.  Saequee.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleevelet 
shirts  for  Bummer  wear  (knitted  from  ecit 
cotton  yarn).   Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  *  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas* 


bake  like  ordinary  bread.  Cut  in  thin 
slices  and  spread  with  jelly  for  sand- 
wiches. 


Take  the  Babies'  Word 


Gives  immediate  relief  from  Milk  Rash,  Chafing,  Prickly  Heat,  and  all  skin  irritations  incident^  babyhood. 
It  saves  nurses  and  mothers  worrisome  days  and  sleepless  nights,  by  .keeping  the  baby  comfortable  and 
happy.  a 

MAJN  Oti  N  E,  t 

is  equally  beneficial  for  every  membe'  cf  tfie  family,  1  eeping  t'ue  s'lvin  sou,  smroth  "uiu  white.  Refreshing 
after  bathing  or  shaving.  Indisp^nsible.  c'urir;-' 'rrold  weather  for  Chaps,  Re*i.eSs*and  ^Toughness.  Not  a 
grease  or  a  powder — will  not  soil  gi<-\es.  ri'k  or  laces.  t*> 

Oi  your  dealer;  if  he  canno  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  20  cents  for  full  siie  :ut>f.     Sample  and 
explanatory  folder  free.  ,  *  * 

Manollne    Ccrtip^'ny,     No.    3   G'&ms&yr    Bldg„    V-Jr+i,  F»a. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility —J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Ward, 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  yeats:«  eld  baby. 
1  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
—J.  M.  Cashv,  M:D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la.  " 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous  ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi  • 
cians  and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

The  late  George  Augustus  Sala, 
one  of  the  most  talented  epicures  the 
world  has  ever  known,  often  prepared 
a  dish  which  he  called  "cassoulic." 
Made  of  odds  and  ends  which  often 
lie  about  the  ice  box  until  they  are 
too  stale  to  be  of  any  use,  this  con- 
coction ought  to  appeal  to  every 
housewife.  To  make  it  one  requires 
a  pint  of  cold  kidney  beans,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  chopped  cold 
pork,  and  half  a  cupful  of  chopped 
cold  bacon.  To  this  mixture  one 
must  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely 
chopped  onion,  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  plenty  of  salt  and  pa- 
prika and  enough  of  the  pork  gravy — 
or,  if  that  is  not  available,  brown 
sauce — to  moisten  the  ingredients. 
Place  this  mixture  in  a  shallow  but- 
tered dish,  cover  it  with  half  a  cupful 
'  of  .fine  bread  crumbs,  in  which  a 
■  tablespoon ful  of  melted  butter  has  al- 
ready been  dissolved  and  let  it  bake  in 
a  hot  overt  unti1  it  is  brown. 
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Portland,  Oregon. 

1905  ® 

The  highest  award  within  the  power  of  the  jury  to  confer,  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 

of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  given  to 
Mellin's  Food  in  recognition  of  its  great  value  to  humanity.  Mellin's  Food 
has  always   received   the   highest   award   wherever    exhibited    for  awards. 

At  St.  Loviis,  1904,  Mellin's  Food  was  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food 
to  receive  tKe  HigKest  award,  wKicK  was  THE  GRAND  PRJZE. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BABYHOOD 


Conclusions  Arrived  at  After  Seven  Years' 
Investigation  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt, 
Which  He  Gave  in  the  Opening  Address 
at  the  Recent  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

Regarding  "Chronic  Starvation  and 
Delicate  Females,"  he  says,  "for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  I  have  tested, 
by  carefully  inquiring  into  the  past 
history  of  patients  mostly  suffering 
from  some  uterine  or  ovarian  disease, 
or  some  affliction  incidental  to  child- 
bed, and  these  conclusions  have  stood 
the  test  of  this  long-extended  inquiry. 
I  have  to  state  the  important  conclu- 
sion that  a  continuous  insufficiency  of 
food,  or  what  may  be  called  a  'chronic 
starvation,'  more  or  less  intense  in 
different  cases,  was  found  to  have  ex- 
isted almost  universally.  Consequent- 
ly, I  have  naturally  been  led  to  con- 
sider chronic  starvation  as  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  disease." 

Bovinine  contains  precisely  the  ele- 
ments indicated  by  Dr.  Hewitt  as  be- 
ing highly  essential  to  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  body,  and  those  in 


a  form  most  easy  of  administration 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

The  serious  troubles  arising  from 
insufficient  nourishment  are  shown  in 
a  marked  manner  in  the  case  of  deli- 
cate females  during  gestation,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  so  enfeebled 
by  the  constantly  recurring  paroxysms 
of  vomiting  and  the  consequent  dimin- 
ution of  food  assimilation,  that  when 
the  period  of  parturition  arrives  they 
are  so  reduced  in  strength  as  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
diseases  incident  to  child-birth,  and  the 
offspring  is  ushered  into  the  world 
puny  and  feeble,  and  especially  liable 
to  a  complication  of  physical  evils  sole- 
ly attributable  to  its  starved  and  ane- 
mic condition. 

Bovinine  can  be  retained  by  the 
most  irritable  stomach,  and  has  sus- 
tained the  life  and  supported  the 
strength  of  hundreds  of  women 
through  the  trying  periods  of  gesta- 
tion and  child-birth,  and  by  its  valu- 
able aid  rendering  them  capable  of 
enduring  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
to  which  the  sex  is  constantly  exposed. 


WOODWARD'S  "GRIPE  WATER" 


The  Old  Established  and  Popular  English  Remedy 
for  all  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children. 


Aids  Teething 
Promotes  Digestion 
Prevents  Convulsions 


Safe,  Simple,  Certain 
Doctors  Prescribe  It 
All  Babies  Like  It 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or 


E.    FOUGERA   <S»   CO.,    NEW  YORK 
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BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quic  ly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  ot  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 

The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Gvane  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  body  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  l  dot.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

%  THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,      WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  thaD  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beai'Jifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

"Che  JVKsses  Ritcbk, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^. 


MM!  QUALITY!  QUALITY! 

IF  YOU  WANT  IT  -  INSIST 
ON  GETTING 

^  UNEQUALLED 


COCOMH0C0LATE. 


IT'S  PURE  a  DELICIOUS! 

PRICE  and  QUALITY 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL 


SOLD  AT  OUR  STORES 

AND  BY 

GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Sbaving 
*  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENKEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  r 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (Sample free.) 
GERHARD  HENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


The  Mother's  nurs«rjf  Guide. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
140  JSassau  Street, 
New  York 


published  Monthly 

$1.00  a  Tear. 
10  Cents  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 


NO  DRUG  HABIT —  NO  HEART  EFFECT 


OPPOSED  TO  FV^Ih^ 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches.  Neuralgias, 
CoId-in-the-Head,  Indigestion,  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


"Antikamnia  <&  Codeine  Tablets" 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking-  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 


|  Baby  Educator. 

$  A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

6  It  serves  the  purposes  ot  a  teething  ring  and 
I  is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
O   entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

jS        They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


EDUCATOR 
205  TRFMONT  8T. 


FOOD  STORE, 
Boston,  Mass 


important  Information 

About  Vffllf 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  sto 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vas 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  ten 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  pur 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  b' 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  a 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immedia 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  sh 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  afte 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoc 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persist* 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  b 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internal! 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  cir< 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  ii 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imital 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  na 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  an 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  gen 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  h  is  our  trade  mark  an 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMF1 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  VOI 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 

The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch* 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  Is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  body  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  "Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  give3 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  dot.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.   Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

.  THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,      WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest.  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^t.  Y« 


Milk  Chncnlati 


THE  BEST  MAD 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  &  FANCY  GROCERS  EVERY WH 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shavinj 
y*A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SlNBlIRN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENKEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substir 
iutes,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  c 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    ( Sample /re*) 
GERHARD  MKNXKX  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Copyrighted,    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co*, 
140  /Nassau  Street, 
New  York- 


Published  Monthly 

$1.00  a  ^ear. 
i  o  Cents  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 


NO  DRUG  HABIT— NO  HEART  EFFECT 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  AH  Headaches,  Neuralgias, 
CoId-in-the-Head,  Indigestion,  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose:  Two  Tabiets  Every  Three  Hours 


"Antikamnia  <§b  Codeine  Tablets 


>» 


For  Tickling-  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 


$  Baby  Educator.  $ 


A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

POOD  STORE, 
BOSTON.  MASS 


t>  EDUCATOR 
9    205  TREMONT  8T. 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaselint 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitationi 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 
Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 
It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Hun  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  hody  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  doi.  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 

.  THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO  ,      WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Hetter  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  I>ainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Tbt  JYKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs, 


'QUALITY  REMEMBERED ' 

long  after  price  is  forgotten" 


The  Only 
Cocoa  &  Chocolate 
of  which  this  can  truly 
be  said  is 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
'  A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SINBIRN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original). 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  than  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.    (Sample free.) 
GERHARD  MENNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co.,  published  Monthly 

140  Nassau  Street,  $1.00  a  tear. 

New  to  Cents  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 


IT-NO  Mr  - 


O  <=■  P=  O  S  1 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches.  Neuralgias. 
Cold-! n- the- Head,  Indigest:  :  -  .    ^  omen  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  All  Nerve  Pain 


Antikamnia  (§b  Codeine  Tablets" 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  L\  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 
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EDUCATOR   FOOD    STORE,  7 

205  Trewcni-  St..  Boston  Mass  9 


Babv  Educator. 


:rittous 


They're  Sol 
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Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 
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CHZSOflCUSH  MlNTriCTUMfi  COMTAJT, 

14  STATE  STREET.  IEW  YORK. 


BOVIIMINE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  fur  txuttt 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Welch's 


When  Health  Is  "Run  Down" 

and  vitality  is  at  lowest  ebb  it  is 
dangerous  to  further  tax  the  system 
with    stimulants.     In    such  cases 

Welch's  Grape  Juice  Takes  Hold 

as  nothing  else  will,  supplying  "fruit  nutrition  in 
fluid  form"  which  the  weakest  stomach  readily 
assimilates.  An  immediate  vigor  Is  created 
from  which  there  is  no  reaction,  the  body  is  fed 
and  sustained,  health  is  restored. 

In  convalescence,  Welch's  Grape 
Juice  is  especially  valuable.  It  gives 
zest  to  the  returning  appetite,  it  makes  new 
blood  and  recovery  is  rapid. 

There  is  nothing  in  Welch's  Grape  Juice  which 
Is  not  found  in  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord  Grapes. 
It  is  unequaled  as  a  table  drink  for  home  use 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00  for  1  do*,  pints 
by  prepaid  express  anywhere  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  free.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10  cents. 


THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO 


WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

'Cbe  jVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JV.  f . 


>  IF  YOU  WANT cTY«! 

tuF  BEST  TAFFY^ 

lilt  DU~*    in  THE  WORLD 


Old  Fashioned 

Washington  Taffy 

>F0R  SALE  AT  ALL  OUR  STORES  &  FIRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE  ^  \Q  "_NT  CAKES  IN  TUBE5. 


Delightful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shaving 
A  positive  relief  for  PRICKLY  HEAT,  CHAFING  and 
SUNBURN,  and  all  afflictions  of  the  skin.  Removes  all 
odor  of  perspiration.  Get  MENNEN'S  (the  original), 
a  little  higher  in  price,  perhaps,  tlian  worthless  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  for  95  cents.  {Samvhfrt+1 
  GERHARD  MKNXKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co*,  published  Montblv 

140  Nassau  Street,  $*-00  a  Tear 

New  York.  1  o  Cents  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 


NO  DRUG  HABIT  — NO  HEART  EFFECT 


\\\\\\^e^\\Y\\t\  A  <\\AeY^> 


CD       PO  SEP  TO  F=VXlfv4, 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches.  Neuralgias, 
CoId-ln-the-Head,  Indigestion,  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


Antikamnia  (Sh  Codeine  Tablets 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 
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Baby  Educator,  f 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

Itserves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


205  TRf  MONT  ST.,  BOSTON ,  MASS  9 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  b«  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th—  For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  infernally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  P-ire  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


••IT  LAUNDERS  LIKE  A  HANDKERCHIEF" 

TJhe  Slite 

WASHABLE  BABY  GAP 


Directions  for 

HOME 
LAUNDER- 
ING 
Untie  Ribbon 
Bows,  open 
out  flat  a  -1  d 
iron  while 
damp. 


It  costs  no  more  than  the  old  style 
WEARS  LONGER— LOOKS  BETTER 


Made  in  variety  of  styles  to 
retail  at  50c,  75c,  #1.00,  51.25,  $l-S° 
and  up. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  his  name,  age  of  child  and  price 
of  cap  wanted  to  the  manufacturers, 

BAMBERGER  &  SONN 

41  to  51  East  llth  St.,  New  York 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  jYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  fN\  Y« 


"QUALITY  REMEMBERED 

long  after  price  is  forgotten" 


The  Only 
Cocoa  &  Chocolate 
of  which  this  can  truly 

BE  SAID  IS 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


■ENNBN'8  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  getthe  origina' 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  >ents.  Sample  free. 
Gerhard  Ncnnoii  <'<»..  Xewjirk,  HI.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co~  published  JMonthiv 

140  Nassau  Street,  S1-00  a  Tear 

New  York  1 0  Cents  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 


NO  DRUG  HABIT  —  NO  HEART  EFFECT 


PO  SEP  TO  RAI  1^4  .  g 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches.  Neuralgias, 
CoId-in-the-Head,  Indigestion,  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


"Antikamnia  (Sh  Codeine  Tablets 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 
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|  Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 
It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
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is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  J 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR   POOD  STORE, 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitation! 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  wiU  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURE  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbz  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  fl.  Y« 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief   for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing:  and 
unburn. 


jllKXNKX'S  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  getthe  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.   Maniple  fr<»«». 
Gerhard  Mi'nn<>n  Co.,  \>w«rk,  X.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co-  published  JMontbiv 

140  Nassau  Street,  $u0°  *  Tear 

New  York.  10  Cents  a  Number 
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SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 

O  DRUG  HABIT  — NO  HEART  EFFEC 


OPPOSED  TO  f=vxi  rv> . 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches.  Neuralgias, 
Cold-In-the-Head,  Indigestion  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose;  Two  Tabiets  Every  Three  Hours 


"Antikamnia  <8b  Codeine  Tablets 

For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 
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Baby  Educator. 

R  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comJorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  In  a  Box,  By  mall,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 

205  Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st — The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppec1 
iss  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  b^  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th -For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vashline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated)  * 
24  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 

Lacto  Preparata 

An  all  milk  food,  \vhich  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

Soluble  Food 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  literature  telling  how  it  is  made  upon  request. 


REED  &  CARNRICK 

42-44-46  Germania  Ave.,       Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Kenwood  Baby  Dag 

Fleece  Linedm 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

rbe  JVlisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  f4.  \. 


■lUII'S  face  on  every  box ;  be  sure  that  you  pet  the  original. 
Sold  evcry»  here,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  §ample  fr«»e. 
Oerhurd  Mcnnrn  Co.,  Xewark,  X.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


*{he  Mother's  Hurserj/  Guide* 
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Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co. 
140  JNassau  Street, 
New  Yor^ 


published  Montbiv 

$1.00  a  Tear 
1  o  Onte  a  Number 


SAFETY  —  CERTAINTY  —  CELERITY 

MO  DRUG  HABIT— NO  HEART  EFFECT* 


>ED  TO  F°/^Vl  K> 


A  POSITIVE  RELIEF 

For  All  Headaches,  Neuralgias, 
Cold-ln-the-Head,  Indigestion,  Women  s  Aches  and  Ills  and  AH  Nerve  Pain 

Adult  Dose:  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


"Antikamnia  (§>  Codeine  Tablets 


99 


For  Tickling  Coughs,  Hacking  Coughs,  Night  Coughs,  Consumptives'  Coughs,  Deepseated  or  Other- 
wise, let  one  dissolve  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours. 
Particularly  effective  in  the  relief  of  all  Ovarian  and  Pelvic  Pains,  Colic,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Complaints,  Etc. 

ADULT  JOSE:   One  or  Two  Tablets  Every  Three  Hours 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
At  all  Druggists  by  the  Dozen  or  in  Original  Packages 


^  W  Trfcr      i^y^     tqt        A  r       ie\"  n j\r  w         ^^"^"^  ~  T^r^nAr 
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Baby  Educator.  | 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  $ 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and  0 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It  • 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  O 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  Q 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts.  • 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  V 
20s  Tremont  8t.,  boston,  Mass.  j 


Important  Information 
—  About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  iti  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  it  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  Sec,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vasbline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated)  ' 
14  STATE  STREET.  MEW  YORE. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence, 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 

Laxto  Prepa^ta. 

An  all  milk  food,  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

Soluble  Food 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  literature  telling  how  it  is  made  upon  request. 


REED  &  CARNRICK 

42-44-46  Germania  Ave.,       Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Kenwood  Baby  Baa 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Furest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Ferfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 

description  to 

Zbi  JVKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springe,  JS,  Y* 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief   for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
unburn. 


SIKNTfBN'S  face  m every  box;  he  sure  tliat  you  get  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
Gerhard  Jlennon  Co..  Xewnrk,  Rf.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co~ 

140  JNassau  Street, 
New  Jork. 


published  Montbiv 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


Are  You  In  Bun? 


YOU  will  probably  ask  this  question  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  To  be  able  to  relieve  pain> 
whether  it  be  a  slight  nervous  headache  or  the 
most  excruciating  suffering  from  a  severe  neuralgia, 
brings  the  height  of  pleasure  to  both  patient  and  at- 
tendant. The  ideal  remedy  must  not  only  do  its  work, 
but  it  must  also  do  it  quickly.  Touching  this  point 
Prof.  Schwarze  (Therapcutische  Monatshefte),  writes 
upon  tne  treatment  of  the  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea 
associated  with  pathological  anteflexion,  retroflection 
in  the  virgin  uterus,  and  the  different  forms  of  congen- 
ital deformity  of  the  uterus.  This  class  includes  te- 
nosis  of  the  external  and  internal  os  and  all  forms  of 
dysmenorrhoea  in  which  no  anatomical  changes  can  be 
demonstrated.  He  believes  the  coal-tar  analgesics  are 
of  use  as  well  as  the  preparations  of  iron  and  sodium 
salicylate.  Other  practitioners  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  many  cases,  to  administer  codeine  in  small 
doses,  and  antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  would  seem 
to  have  been  especially  prepared  in  its  proportions  for 
just  these  indications.  The  codeine  in  these  tablets 
is  especially  prepared,  does  not  induce  habit,  is  non- 
constipating  and  is  chemically  pure. 

——MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers 
Six  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD  STORE,  ¥ 
20s  Tremont  St.,          Boston,  Mass  y 


important  Information 

About  VASELINE, 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK 


BOVIIMINE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 

Laxto  PrepacractaL 

An  all  milk  food,  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

Soluble  Food 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass. vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  literature  telling  how  it  is  made  upon  request. 


REED  &  CARNRICK 

42-44-46  Germanic  Ave.,       Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  jYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  ]^  Y« 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


MKXNEX'S  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  tliat  you  pet  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  tents.  Sample  free. 
Gerhard  Monnon  Co.,  Xewiirk,  \.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co, 
140  JNassau  Stre**-- 
New  York 


Published  Monthly 

$i*oo  a  yfaa 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Editor  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ine- 
briety, writes— "Antikamnia  Tablets  have  become  one  of  the 
standard  remedies.  We  have  used  them  with  excellent  results 
to  quiet  the  pain  following  the  withdrawal  of  morphia.  We 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  addiction  to  antikamnia,  hence  we 
prize  it  very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
diminishing  pain  without  peril." 


Cfieer  thy 

tnth  thy  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY. 


The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  35  cts. 

EDUCATOR  POOD  STORE, 
20B  TRKMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Important  Information 
4.  About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d -In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  tk in 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  willgive  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe- 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  as- 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBflOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANT, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  IIW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  JVKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springe,  ft.  Y* 


The  Preserver 
ard  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


MENNEN'S  fare  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  get  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free, 
(■ierhnrd  Itlennen  €0.,  Newark,  \.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co, 
14©  Nassau  Stre** 
New 


published  Monthly 

$1.00  a  Tear 
10  Cents  a  Number 


Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Editor  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ine- 
briety, writes— "Antikamnia  Tablets  have  become  one  of  the 
standard  remedies.  We  have  used  them  with  excellent  results 
to  quiet  the  pain  following  the  withdrawal  of  morphia.  We 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  addiction  to  antikamnia,  hence  we 
prize  it  very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
diminishing  pain  without  peril. " 


Cfteer  thy 

uith  thij  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY. 


The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.  A. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  Y 
205  Tremont  St.,  boston.  Mass  9 


Important  Information 
—     About  VASELINE. 

1st — The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

•*  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.  The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CEESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING-  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  ISEW  YORK  CITY. 


— Cbe— 

Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  I  he  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

The  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JV.  \. 


■WW  B  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  jjetthe  original. 
SoKl  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  X.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co. 

140  JNassau  Street. 
New  York 


Published  Monthly 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  Editor  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ine- 
briety >  writes— "Antikamnia  Tablets  have  become  one  of  the 
standard  remedies.  We  have  used  them  with  excellent  results 
to  quiet  the  pain  following  the  withdrawal  of  morphia.  We 
have  never  seen  a  case  of  addiction  to  antikamnia,  hence  we 
prize  it  very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
diminishing  pain  without  peril. " 


Cfteer  thy 
^Spirit  , 

tJith  thij  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY  

The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  coinlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Trkmont  St.,         boston,  mass 


Important  Information 

About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  it  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vashlink"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us 
The  word  "  Vashline  m  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBKOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
2*  STATE  STREET.  IKW  YORK. 


BOVININE 

Makes 

ROSY 

CHEEKED 

CHILDREN 

It  brings  bloom  to  pale  faces,  flesh  to  thin  bodies. 

Requires  no  digestion.    Assimilates  quickly. 

It  is  the  CHILD'S  TONIC  par  excellence. 

A  fluid  food  of  the  highest  order. 

It  produces  new  and  enriched  blood. 

Builds  and  braces.    Makes  sturdy  children. 

It  is  an  aid  to  any  form  of  medication. 

Soothes  and  strengthens  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

EVERY  DROP  IS  STERILIZED. 

Pleases  the  palate  in  milk,  wine,  or  water. 
It  is  an  invaluable  support  to 

NURSING  MOTHERS 

Prompt  nourishment  and  strength  are  imparted  to 
mother  and  babe. 

Your  Physician  will  heartily  endorse  it. 

Every  druggist  sells  it. 


The  Bovinine  Company 

NEW  YORK 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined* 

Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^t. 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


■DraWS  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  get  the  original. 
Sukl  every  where,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free, 
derlinrd  Itlcnncn  Co..  Newark,  IV.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


